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OUR    OWN    BLUNDERS. 


DAVID    BOYLE,    ELORA, 


TAKING  it  f  °''  S^^^iGd  that  every- 
body is  p.'^P?^^^^  1°  admit  the 
prime  necessity  ^'^^^^  ^^'^'-^  for  those 
who  call  thems.-l^^^  educated  per- 
sons to  aim  at  t^^  attainnient  of  the 
very  purest  dictio  ^'  ^°^  ^he  choicest 
phraseology,  it  r/-^"f  appear  evident 
to  all  that  the  clas; '  ^^^^.^^  ^very  other, 
before  whom  thi: '  object. should  be 
kept  in  view,  is  thr  °"e  to  which  we 
belong.  As  Tei'^'^^^rs  n  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  bt '  speech-models  to 
our  pupils. 

Perhaps  the  great  ^'  number  of  us 
have  had  few  advan  ^^p^  ^^''\^"  yo^ng 
in  the  way  of  min  §^^"8  ^^^^  those 
whose  language  was  superior  to  our 
own-even  the  teac  ^^'^  ^^f  ^  of  "s 
had  may  have  been  ."°  "'hit  better 
than  ourselves,  but  th  'V'  ^^^^  ^"  ^^" 
ditional  reason  for  mi,'^^,^^''^  °^  O"*" 
part  nov,-.  That  mam  '  °[  "^  ^""^  still 
several  removes  from  \  ^^^^^^^  sanctin- 
cation  in  our  "walk  an  ^ ^'^'^^'^''-^'^^^^^  " 
is  too  painfully  clear.  „ 

The  paltry  plea  is  son  ^'^'^^^^^  o^^^^^^ 
2  [ 


by  grievous  grammatical  sinners,  that, 
"  one  can't  be  always  on  the  look-out," 
and  that  "even  the  Rev'd.  So-and-so 
makes  mistakes  now  and  again."  The 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  excuse 
is,  simply,  that  the  habitually  correct 
speaker   does    not   need   to   be   con- 
stantly upon  his  guard  ;  and  to  the  sec- 
ond,   that   there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection  between   orthodox    theology 
and  orthodox  phraseology.     Only  a 
few  days  ago,  two  "divines  "  of  differ- 
ent denominations  were  discussing  a 
point,  one  of  whom  declared  that  he 
"done"  something,   and,    the    other, 
that  "  such  things  as  /"//a/  7C'as  wrong." 
As  the  teacher   cannot   urge   any 
want  of  connection  between  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  and  his  turns  of 
expression,   the    miserable   excuse  is 
frequently  offered  that,  "  when  a  per- 
son hears  all  the  people  in  his  section 
saying  this  or  that,  it  is  very  hard  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  vulgarisms."' 
Difficult  as  such  may  be,  and  perhaps, 
somdimes  is,  the  plea  is  worth  nofh'"" 
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at  all  when  we  call  to  mind  the  po- 
sition the  teacher  occupies,  and  what 
his  example  ought  to  be  in  the  pres- 
ence of  either  young  or  old.  There 
are  probably  itw  sections  in  the  whole 
Dominion  without  one  or  more  toler- 
ably well-educated  persons  resident  in 
them,  the  respect  of  whom  a  teacher's 
vulgarity  must  necessarily  forfeit, 
whilst  no  gain  can  accrue  on  the 
other  side. 

Reversing  the  order  of  importance 
it  may  be  said  there  are  three  princi- 
pal sources  of  error  on  our  part  (omit- 
ting slang),  viz  : 

I  St.  Accent — in  its  widest  sense. 
2nd.  Pronunciation. 
3rd.  Phraseology. 
Space  will  only  permit  of  glancing  at 
each  of  these  briefly. 

With  reference  to  accent,  the  asser- 
tion may  be  ventured  that  every  teach- 
er  should    be  so   free  from  it  that, 
judged  by  his  tongue,  his  nationality 
might  not  be  easily  settled.     As  al- 
ready remarked,  this  may  be  regarded 
as  of  less  consequence  than  pronunci- 
ation and  phraseology,  and  does  not 
materially  unfit  a  teacher  for  the  dis- 
charge  of  his    duties;    but  there  is 
probably  no  one  labouring  under  this 
difficulty   who  will  deny   that   it  is  a 
difficulty.     Here  and  there  you  may 
meet  with  an  individual — never,  so  far 
as  I  have  known,  a  lady— who  takes  a 
foolish  pride  in  the  retention  of  that 
peculiar  and  indescribable  twang  or 
brogue,    which    unmistakably  points 
him  out  as  a  John  Bull,  a  Bannock- 
burn  Scot,  or  an  exile  from  the  "  furst 
gim  av  the  say."     A  man  with  such  a 
pride  should  never  attempt  to  teach 
English,    however    well  qualified   he 
may  be  in  other  respects. 

Passing  to  pronunciation,  which  is 
often  intimately  associated  with  accent, 
it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
treat  of  it  as  being  totally  distinct.  In 
so  far  as  geographical  names  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
latitude ;  but  we  find  many  of  the  pro-  j 


fession  who  appear  to  act  uj 
assumption  that  a  good  deal 
gitude  may  also    be  allowed, 
cannot,    for   instance,    be   ai 
reason  why  we  should  insist  o 
our    Dominion    Canada,    in 
Canada  ;  neither  should  we 
tari  for  Ontario,  or  Quee-be 
of,  shortly,  Quebec,  or  Kebe 
treal  is  not  at  all  uncomm 
Breton  is  as  frequently  giv 
right  way,   no  doubt,  by 
prefer  pretty  to  pretty,  but 
git  in  place  of  get.  The  old 

and    formerly   correct    Re 
Prooshia,  we  hear  now  and 

once  in  a  while  Garmany 

Paris,  Vienna  for  Vienn? 

tan  for  Afghanistan',  Belc 

Beloochistan',   and  even 

min-i-ster  are  not   far  to 

haps  worse  than  any  of 

an  for  Italian.     Some  ^ 

standard    pronunciation 

gave   us    constitoote, 

dooce,  noose  (for  new5 

"  of  that  ilk  ;  "  but,   • 

these  have  been  relegat 

of  the  unconfirmed.     ' 

sist  on  speaking  of  the 

belongs  to  the  same 

and  get,  already  reft 

is  rarer,  but  survives, 

and  a  few  more  of 

which    it   is  eminen 

should  banish  imm^ 

ever  from  our  voca 

would  suppose  no  c 

arise  with  the  nam- 

sued  in  the  schoc 

frequently  we  hear 
arethmetic,  and  pr 
these  were  accordi 
very  common   en 
ping  the  sound  in 
the    end  of  pres 
this  word  partici' 
blinded ;  the  sar 
tive.     In  mere  p 
hardly  anything 
to  an  English  e; 


)on  the 
of  Ion- 
There 
ly  valid 
n  calling 
stead    of 
say  Ori- 
c  instead 
c.    Moun- 
on ;  Cape 
en  as  the 
those  who 
always  say 
/-fashioned, 
loshia    and 
.  again,  and, 
Paris  for 
I,  Afghanis'- 
ochis'tan  for 
New  West- 
seek.     Per- 
ihese  is  Itali- 
/ears  ago  the 
.    of    teachers 
institoote,    re- 
;),   and   others 
more  recently, 
ed  to  the  limbo 
Some  of  us  in- 
j  tea-kittle  ;  this  . 
class  as  pretty 
:rred  to.     Once-t 
so  does  across-t 
the  same  stamp, 
tly  desirable  we 
ediately  and  for- 
bulary.     But  one 
iifficulty  likely  to 
as  of  studies  pur- 
l-room ;  yet,    how 
jometry,  jography. 
onounciation,   as  if 
ng  to  authority.    A 
•or  consists  in  drop- 
dicated  by  "g"  at 
ent  participles,   and 
^:)le  itself  is  often  half 
ne  is  true  of  nomina- 
ironunciation  there  is 
more  objectionable 
ir  than  giving  to  the 
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indefinite  article,  as  we  used  to  name 
It,  the  same  sound  we  connect  with 
the  letter  as  a  symbol.  "A  man,  on 
a  horse,  went  for  a  doctor,"  is  Ameri- 
can, not  English. 

Whilst  most  of  the  foregoing  may 
be  traced   to  pure  neglect,  either  in 
usage   or,    by  acceptance,   there  are 
others  that  arise  from  the  abomination 
of  affectation.     In   the   former  case 
Festus-like,  we  "care  for  none  of  these 
things  "— m  the  latter,  we  flee  to  the 
embrace  and  adoption  of  every  new- 
fangled word  or  novelty  in  expression 
that  comes  up,  from,  nobody  knows 
where.     Some,  and  in   this  case  they 
.     arcTiot  gentlemen,  profess  the  utmost 
abhorrence  to  the  trill  of  the  letter  "r" 
—others   cultivate  what  they  fondly 
imagme  to  be  a  pretty  little  lisp  :  a 
tew  make  themselves  beheve  that  the 
broad  sound  of -''a"  in   call  is  better 
than  that    it   has  in  balvi ;    whilst  a 
smaller  number  still,  composed,  one 
might  think,  of  persons  on  the  ver^^e  of 
idiocy,  take  kindly  to  all  of  these  affec- 
tations, and  deliver  themselves  of  their 
inanities  in  the  most  languid  of  lacka 
daisical  simperings,  h  la   Dundreary. 
Js^quite  needless  to  say  that  the  let- 
ter "r  "  IS  really  a  necessity,  and  that 
■although  It  IS  sometimes  a  little  over- 
done by  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  this 
abuse  is  infinitely  preferable  to  utter 
annihilation. 

Faivther  and  raialher,  for  "  father  " 
and  "  rather"  are  good  examples  of  the 
second  kind  of  affectation  referred  to 
above,  and  as  a  ievf,  very  young,  and 
equally   unsophisticated   misses   <^ive 
these  words  fuiotlia  and  raict/ia,  t"hey 
illustrate  the  first  kind  as  well.     There 
are  no  such  words  in  our  language,  and 
no  person,  from  an  Archbishop  to  a 
stevedore,   has  any  right  to  employ 
them,  and  call  them  good  English.  In 
the  teacher  their  use  is  wholly  inex- 
cusable, and  it  is  his  (or,  rather,  in 
this  case,   her)  duty  to  teach  the  lan- 
guage as  It  IS,  and  not  as   it   isn't,   or 
as  he,  or  she,  would  like  it  to  be. 


Unti     within  a  comparatively  kx, 
years   the  good  old   words   "either" 
and  -neither  »  were  thought  to  answer 
every  purpose  admirably.    It  is  quite 
true    that   they  themselves    had  for- 
merly been  ayt/ier  and  navt/ier  as  we 
hear  from  the  mouths  of  the   Irish  at 
the  present  day.    It  is  also  a  fact  that 
either  and  neither  only  gained  a  foot- 
ing after  a  hardly-fought  battle  with 
their  other  selves,  and  if  we  take  ety- 
mology for  our  basis,   we  find  both 
lorms  or  sounds  in  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  old  Saxon  words,   neither 
of  which  contained  a  symbol  which  bv 
the  greatest  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  be  supposed  to  yield   the  open 
sound  of  "i."     The  name  of  the  per 
son  who  first  used  either  and  neither 
will  probably  never  be  known,  and 
except  for  purposes  of  execration    is 
of  very  little  moment.     In  all  human 
probability  he  was  one  to  whom  his 
native  ayt/ier  and  nayt/ier  were  a  bu^ 
a-boo,  and  could  only  find   safety  fn 
the  opposite   extreme.       He    at   all 
events,  has  succeeded  in  saddling  the 
language    with   a  monstrosity,   for  it 
would  be  vain  to  deny  that  either  and 
neither  have  struggled  into  respecta- 
bility, even  as  some  men  have  done 
who,    had  they   received   their   due' 
would,  long  ago,  have  been  fit  subjects' 
tor  the  public  executioner. 

When  tomatoes  became  a  daily  ar- 
ticle of  food  everybody  called  them 
tomatoes  ;  but  now,  unless  you  would 
be  voted   "  vulgah,"  you  must  desig- 
nate them  tomatoes— by-and-by    th^'e 
'  nice  "  people  will  take  the  word  un- 
der their  fajvtherly  protection,  nurse 
It  a  little,  and  then  we  shall  have  to- 
matotoes,  just  as  those  same  "  nice  " 
people  rejected  Manito'ba,  took  hold 
of  Manitoba',   and    finally  produced 
Afantfoly-aio.     The  same  tendency  is 
strikingly   manifested    in    the    word 
"vase"— good,  pure  English,   which 
we  have  nearly  all  forsaken  for  "vise-" 
also  a  good  word,  if  a  little  GaUicised 
but  now  many  of  us  say  zmcse 
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Pope's  lines  in  this  connection  arc 
apropos  : 

"  In  words  as  fashions  the  same  rule  will  hold,    ] 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old — 
15e  not  the  fust  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. " 

Proceeding   to    the    last    division, 
phraseology^  we  are  jjcrhaps  worse  sin- 
ners here  than  in  either  accent  or  pro- 
nunciation.    A  common   error  is  our  i 
substitution  of  transitive  for  intransi-  , 
tive  verbs,  and  vice  versa.     The  abuse 
of  lie  and  lay  has  been  so  persistently   | 
attacked  that  it  may  be  passed  with- 
out more  than  a  mere  mention.     We 
still  hear  teachers  speak  of  "  standing  " 
a  boy  in  a  corner,  for  e.xample,  or,  as 
they   put  it,  "  I  stood  him  in  the  cor- 
ner."     This   is  just  as  wrong  as  it 
would  be    to  say,  when  speaking  of 
providing  a  guest  with  a  bed,  "  I  slept 
my  friend  at  our  house."     Improper 
also,  because  now  wholly  obsolete,  is 
the   substitution    of  learn    for    teach. 
Long  ago  these  two  verbs  were  inter- 
changeable—  more    recently   a   very 
happy  distinction  has  been   made  in 
their  application — a  distinction  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude 
to.     Another  obsolete  form,  more  pre- 
valent  than   learn   for  teach^  and  one 
that  no  teacher  should  retain  a  single 
day,  is  the  inserting  of  "  for  "  before 
infinitives.     "  I  asked  \\\vc\  for  to  give 
a  reason,"  "  He  said  he  wanted  for  to 
take  up  book-keeping," although  struc- 
turally correct,  are  vulgarisms.  Some- 
times one  may  hear  a  teacher  address 
his  pupils  thus  :  *'  You've  got  to  take 
and  reduce  it."     In  such   a  case  the 
words  "got,"  "take,"  and  "and,"  are 
wholly  redundant.     Some  one  in  the 
profession  has  been  heard  of  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  telling  his  .scholars  to 
"  take  and  take  "  and  do  so-and-so  ; 
but  surely  he  is  like  "  Uncle  Ned  "  in 
the  old  song,  "  dead,  dead,  dead,  long 
ago  " — at  least,  let  us  hope  that  is  so. 
When  those  whose  special  province 
is  not  the  imparting  of  that  knowledge 


by  means  of  which  children  are  taught 
how  "  to  speak  and  write  the  Knglish 
language  with  propriety  "  commit 
venial,  or  even  gross  linguistic  sins,  it 
is  not  impossible  to  find  some  pallia- 
tion for  the  offence  ;  but  where  those 
belonging  to  our  own  ranks  are  impli- 
cated no  mercy  should  be  shewn  to 
the  culprits. 

The  teacher,  for  instance,  who  does 
not  hesitate  to  describe  a  beautiful 
picture  as  "  awfully  nice,"  or  to  say 
he  feels  "  awful  glad,"  should  be  in- 
dicted for  philological  high  treason, 
and  he  or  she  who  uses  two  negatives 
instead  of  one,  deserves  nothing  short 
of  being  placed  at  the  bar  of  the 
Queen's  English,  charged  with  posi- 
tive regicide.  "  I  won't  go  to  Toron- 
to next  week,  I  don't  think,"  "  It 
doesn't  look  like  rain  to-day,  I  don't 
think,"  are  heard  daily  from  the  lips 
of  teachers. 

Every  word  we  utter  in  the  school- 
room ought  to  be  a  model  for  imitation 
by  the  pupils.  No  sentence  should 
pass  our  lips  in  violation  of  good 
usage.  Aside  from  this  practice  it  is 
as  vain  to  teach  wiiat  we  call  grammar, 
with  the  object  of  making  scholars 
acquainted  with  our  noble  tongue,  as 
would  be  the  efforts  of  him  who 
should  attempt  to  teach  the  art  of 
swimming  in  a  skating  rink. 

Language,  written  or  spoken,  from 
1  the  very  nature  of  things,  is,  and  must 
always  be,-the  chief  medium  by  means 
'  of  which  thought  may  be  interchang- 
ed, and  our  knowledge  of  any  subject 
made  at  all  valuable  to  ourselves  or 
any  one  else. 

The   moment   a  person   begins  to 

speak  in  our  presence,    that  instant 

,  (perhaps  unconsciously)  we  begin  to 

form    our   opinion,    either   as  to  his 

knowledge  of  the  topic  under  discus- 

1   sion,  or  as  to  his  general  culture  ;  and 

I  it  not  unfrequently  avails  the  speaker 

but  little  that  his  acquaintance  with 

the    subject    is    of  the    profoundest, 

I  should  he,  in  his  delivery,  muddle  his 
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sentences  and  mangle  his  words. 
Even  when  he  is  a  clear  thinker  and 
can  express  himself  felicitously,  the 
value  of  his  utterances  may  be  very 
materially  lessened  to  educated  listen- 
ers by  the  perpetration  of  the  various 
kinds  of  blunders  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  A  minister  may  in 
this  way  thunder  the  terrors  of  the 
law,  and  only  raise  a  smile  where  he 
intended  to  raise  the  hair  !  Who,  for 
instance,  could  sit  unmoved  to  hear, 
as  the  writer  once  did,  a  good  old 
south  of  Scotland  preacher  declare  to 
his  congregation  with  great  earnest- 
ness, "Aksap  ye  repant,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  parish '"'  In  like  manner, 
when  a  clever  young  medical  student 
attempted  (for  he  never  got  past  the 
first  verse)  to  recite  Cowper's  "  Solilo- 
quy of  Alexander  Selkirk,"  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  audience  was  totally  dif- 
ferent in  kind,  but  more  than  equal 
in  quantity,  to  what  he  purposed,  as 
may  be  imagined  when  he  proceeded : 

"  I'm  manarch  av  ali  I  sorrvay, 

Me  roight  therre  is  noane  to  dispute, 
Fram  the  cintre  all  rround  to  the  say, 
I'm  lard  av  the  feowl  an'  the  bneute." 

Whilst  urging,  therefore,  the  propriety 
of  divesting  ourselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  provincialisms,  mispronun- 
ciation, and  vulgarity  of  every  kind, 
the  young  teacher  should  be  warned 
against  falling  into  the  opposite  and 
no  less  objectionable  error  of  becom- 
ing too  precise.  In  truth,  extreme 
nicety  is  only  another  form  of  affecta- 
tion. The  clerical  precisian  says 
ev-il,  dev-il,  gos-pel,  iss-ue,  and  Mos- 
-es,  betraying  as  much  ignorance  of 
the  genius  of  our  language  as  one 
might  expect  from  Hodge,  who  never 
attended  school  a  day  in  his  life. 

Long,  long  ago,  the  pedagogic  pre- 
cisian made  himself  so  objectionable 
a  creature  that  a  word  was  coined  for 
his  special  behoof — "  pedant."  The 
pedant  takes  infinite  delight  m  turning 
all  his  sentences  in  such  a  way  as  to 


get  in  "  to  whom,''  "for  whom,"  and 
"by  whom;"  he  is  very  careful  to 
sound  two  d's  in  "  Wednesday " — 
never  says  "I  did  so-and-so,"  but  "It 
was  I  who  did  it."  He  is  forever  on 
the  alert  to  catch  you  tripping,  and 
either  directly  airs  his  superior  know- 
ledge by  informing  you  that  you  have 
committed  a  mistake,  or  he  makes 
himself  positively  disagreeable  by 
means  of  the  miserable  carping  little 
artifices  he  employs  to  make  you  con- 
scious of  your  errors, 

Much  may  be  done  for  mutual  im- 
provement by  a  solemn  compact  be- 
ing entered  into  between  two  or  three 
neighbouring  teachers,  binding  each 
to  give  and  take  criticism  in  a  fraternal 
manner.  Persistent  consultation  of  a 
dictionary  and  close  attention  to  good 
speakers  will  enable  one  to  accom- 
plish much  in  the  way  of  improving 
his  diction. 

That  far  too  much  laxity  exists  in 
our  use  of  the  "  parts  of  speech  "  is 
beyond  dispute,  and  to  us  is  commit- 
ted the  very  important  trust  of  culti- 
vating in  all  its  purity  the  richest, 
most  highly  practical,  and  widely- 
spoken  language  in  the  whole  world. 
May  we  at  least  aim  at  being  true  to 
our  trust,  and  labour  heartily  for  the 
realization  of  the  sentiment  contained 
in  the  following  lines,  read  at  a  re- 
union of  the  Boston  Latin  School  a 
short  time  ago  : 

"  I'll  give  you  a  toast,  and  you'll  drink  it  I 

know, 
Both  you  whose  thin  tresses  are  white  as 

the  snow 
And  you,    whose  young  hearts,  it  is  fair  to 

assume, 
Like  our  stocks  and  our  statesmen  are  all 

on  the  '  boom  :' 
'Tis  our  great  Public  S  chools,  may  th 

influence  spread 
Until  statesmen  use  grammar  and  dunces 

are  dead — 
Until  no  one  dare  say  in  this  land  of  the 

free, 
'  He  done,'  for  '  he  did  ; '  or  '  it's  her,'  for 

'  it's  she.' " 
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REMINISCENCES   OF   CHARTERHOUSE— II. 


BY    AN'    OLD    CARTHUSIAN. 


Bein^  a  series  of  Short  Sketches  descriptive  of  Public  School  Life  in  Englatid. 

{Continued  from  page  ^Oi,    J'ol.   II.) 


I  SLEPT  soundly  until  half-past  seven 
the  next  morning,  and  could  have 
slept  on  all  day,  I  think,  had  not  my 
companions  chosen  that  particular 
hour  to  wake  themselves.  I  was  do- 
zing in  a  delicious,  semi-conscious 
state  when  the  death  knell  of  depart- 
ed sleep  sounded.  Bang  !  Crash  !  I 
started  up  to  see  my  water  bottle  ly- 
ing in  atoms  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
soaking  sponge  that  had  done  the 
mischief  drenching  my  pillow  through 
and  through. 

"Go  it,"'  said  one  of  my  compan- 
ions ;  "  that's  good  !  breaking  your 
water-bottle  the  first  morning.  I  don't 
mind  betting  you  will  be  swished." 

"  Humbug,"  I  replied,  angrily, 
"you  did  it,  you  fool  !" 

"By  jove,  you're  festive,*  young 
fellow ;  I  see  you  want  something 
else  at  your  head.  Just  you  get 
out  of  bed,  clean  up  that  mess  you 
have  made,  and  give  me  back  my 
sponge — and  "  he  added,  looking  at 
his  watch — "  I  should  advise  you  to 
get  up,  or  you  will  be  late.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  you  have  to  be  down 
by  eight?" 

I  told  him  I  did  not  know  it. 

"What!"   he    answered,    in    well 

feigned  astonishment,  "did not  \. 

tell  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "he  did  not." 

"  Then  you  may  thank  me  for 
taking  the  trouble  to  wake  you,  and 
saving  you  from  getting  i  .to  a  jolly 
good  row  I  " 

•  "  Festive,"  Carthusian  for  "  cheeky." 


I  knew  well  enough  that  he  was 
trying  to  "  green  "  me — that  a  new 
boy  was  not  expected  to  be  down 
earlier  than  an  old  boy — so  I  made  no 
further  answer,  but  having  by  this 
time  picked  up  the  broken  glass,  I 
jumped  into  bed  again. 

"  What!  into  bed  again  ?  It  takes 
a  good  deal  to  wake  you,  more  cold 
water  is  about  the  only  thing  to  do  it, 
I  suppose." 

I  told  him  I  had  no  intention  of 
getting  up  until  he  did. 

"Well,  mind,"  he  replied,  "  you  do 
not  forget  to  say  I  woke  you  when 
L has  you  up  for  being  late." 

At  nine  prayers  were  read,  "ad- 
sum  "  being  first  called  over  ;  all  boys 
who  were  not  present  to  answer  to 
their  names  were  afterwards  told  that 
they  might  look  forward  to  an  extra 
hour  in  school  on  the  following  half 
holiday. 

Breakfast  over,  we  went  up  to 
chapel  ;  all  the  old  boys  were  scatter- 
ed about  the  cloisters  meeting  their 
old  school-fellows  and  discussing  with 
them  their  holidays  and  their  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  quarter,  amusing 
themselves  too  frequently  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  new  boys.  Those  who 
were  dressed  in  any  but  the  regular 
fashion  came  in  for  the  greatest 
amount  ot  "teasing"  i.e.,  those  who 
wore  Scotch  caps,  or  light  coloured 
ties  and  coats,  it  being  the  custom  at 
all  P'.nglish  public  schools  to  wear 
round  or  top  hats  and  black  ties  and 
coats  only. 

It  w.is  weary  work  answering  over 
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and  over  again  the  same  set  of  ques- 
tions that  had  been  put  to  me  the  night 
before ;  it  made  me,  moreover,  feel 
sad  and  friendless,  being  treated  as  a 
rank  outsider,  knowing  nobody,  re- 
ceiving more  "  kicks  than  halfpence," 
while  all  the  old  boys  seemed  so  hap- 
py with  their  old  school-fellows. 

I  must  not  pass  over  the  first  Sat- 
urday night  of  the  quarter  without 
briefly  describing  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  spent  at  that  time.  We  had 
no  work  to  do  on  the  last  night  of  the 
week,  consequently  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  old  boys  should,  in 
the  absence  of  any  regular  employ- 
ment, seize  that  opportunity  of  getting 
some  fun  out  of  the  new  boys. 

During  tea  the  programme  for  the 
■evening  was  usually  discussed,  some 
of  the  boys  gloating  over  the  pleasure 
th^  intended  deriving  from  the  tor- 
turing of  their  victims.  Some,  too,  in 
a  hurry  for  the  entertainment  to  begin, 
would  try  to  make  a  new  boy  sing  a 
song  during  tea,  but  these  premature 
attempts  were  always  cried  down  by 
the  rest,  the  anticipation,  I  imagine, 
being  pleasanter  than  the  reality.  I 
am  certain  that  half  the  boys  in  their 
hearts  disHked  bullying  the  new  fel- 
lows, and  only  did  it  because  it  was 
the  custom,  or  rather  because  it  had 
been  the  custom  at  the  old  school  in 
London.  I  think  it  was  chiefly  the 
expression  of  a  feeling,  which,  rank- 
ling in  the  hearts  of  all  the  boys  who 
had  been  at  the  old  school,  was  ever 
ready  to  find  vent — the  feeling  I  mean 
which  made  them  believe  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  uphold  all  the  customs  of  the 
old  place — no  matter  how  obnoxious 
they  might  be — through  the  violent 
revolution  that  the  school  was  then 
passing.  I  know  that  the  endeavours 
of  the  Head  Master  to  reform  the 
evils  of  bullying  and  fagging  were  a 
perpetual  source  of  ill-feeling  between 
himself  and  the  boys,  who  clung  more 
■doggedly  to  each  old  custom  as  it 
was  being  wrenched  from  their  grasp. 


Had  any  boy  on  the  first  Saturday 
night  attempted  to  stop  the  old  boys 
from  bullying  the  new  ones  by  urging 
that  it  was  a  shameful  and  umanly 
action  to  do  so,  he  would,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  have  been  hooted 
as  a  traitor  to  his  school-fellows,  and 
his  position  would  have  been  more 
uncomfortable  than  even  that  of  the 
new  boy.  I  reed  scarcely  add  that 
time  has  blotted  out  the  stains  which 
darkened  for  so  many  years  the  glori- 
ous name  of  that  grand  old  school. 

No  longer  will  a  boy  be  subject  to 
bullying  or  be  cried  down  for  shewing 
a  manly  spirit. 

The  thanks  of  all  Carthusians  are 
due  to  the  Head  Master  of  Charter- 
house for  his  untiring  zeal  in  raising 
the  tone  of  the  school  to  a  higher  and 
grander  level. 

I  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
a  boy  will  find  his  way  perfectly 
smooth  at  Charterhouse ;  to  make  a 
man  of  a  boy  he  must  be  made  sub- 
ject to  strict  discipline  and  be  taught 
to  clearly  understand  that  he  cannot 
be  allowed  his  own  way  in  every- 
thing. 

But  bullyingis  not  discipline — where 
the  one  exists  the  other  cannot  I  How- 
ever, to  return  to  Saturday  night.  No 
sooner  was  tea  over  than  care  was 
taken  to  see  that  no  new  boy  had  hid- 
den himself  away.  The  fun  usually 
began  with  "jumping  the  cupboards." 

Fixed  against  the  walls  all  round  the 
room  were  cupboards  standing  about 
ten  feet  high.  Each  boy  had  one  of 
these  in  which  to  keep  his  books,  etc. 
All  the  new  boys  were  obliged  to  get 
up  on  to  the  top  of  these  and  to  jump 
down  on  to  the  floor.  From  the  ceil- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  cupboards  there 
was  scarcely  room  in  which  a  boy 
might  even  crouch.  Except  for  those 
conjurors  who  are  in  the  habit  of  en- 
closing themselves  in  boxes  a  foot 
square,  it  was  most  diftrcult  to  squeeze 
oneself  into  a  space  sufficiently  small 
to  permit  of  fitting  in   between  cup- 
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board  and  ceiling.     To  jump  when  in  ' 
this  cramped  position  was  impossible. 
The  only  chance  a  boy  had   was  to 
wriggle   off  the   edge   and    trust    to  ! 
luck  to  escape  without  broken  bones. 
I  do   not   think   any  boy  ever   per- 
formed the  feat  without  bumping  his  \ 
head  against  the  ceiling  in   endeav- 
ouring  to  make  a  spring,  or  without 
hurting  himself  otherwise  in  his  fall. 
If  a  boy  could  make  the  leap  without   I 
any  appearance  of  concern  he  was  not  | 
asked  to  repeat  the  performance,  as 
pleasure  was  only  derived  from  seeing   | 
the  timid   boys   who,  pale  with  fear, 
were  in   terror  for  their  very  lives —   , 
"  the  brutal  delight  of  the  strong  over 
the  weak." 

As    soon    as    the  fun    experienced 
from  this  amusement  had  been  thor- 
oughly exhausted,  boxing  gloves  were  j 
generally  produced,  and  two  new  boys 
would   be   forced    to    fight  with   one  | 
another.     Each    would  be  urged   on   [ 
by  the  most  unearthly  shouts  until  he 
had  fairly  lost  his  temper,   when  the   , 
fight    of  course  would    become   real  ' 
earnest.    The  applause  which  greeted 
the  pugilists  at  every  successful  stroke  ' 
tended  to  increase  their  ardour  and 
excite  them  the  more.     The  amuse- 
ment of  the  spectators  depended  upon 
the  ferocity  displayed  by  the  fighters. 

My  readers  may  wonder  why  box- 
ing gloves  were  not  dispensed  with 
and  bare  fists  used,  but  gloves  were 
worn  for  the  reason  that  fights  without 
leave  from  the  head  monitor  were 
strictly  forbidden,  the  culprits  when 
discovered  invariably  receiving  a  flog- 
ging. If  two  boys  quarrelled  and 
considered  that  their  respective  digni- 
ties could  only  be  upheld  by  fighting, 
it  was  the  rule  that  they  should  ask 
leave  of  the  monitor  for  the  week,  who 
decided  whether  the  case  warranted 
their  fighting.  Leave  was  almost  in- 
variably granted,  when  notice  of  the 
fight  would  be  given,  and  the  whole 
school  would  assemble  to  witness  it. 
This  fighting  in  public  tended  to  de- 


crease  the   number  of  fights  wonder- 
fully ;  but  more  of  this  anon. 

Often  a  new  boy  would  be  made  to 
fight  with  some  old  boy,  who,  though 
smaller,  would  nevertheless  be  more 
skilful  than  himself.  The  new  and 
bigger  boy  could  not  hit  the  smaller 
in  return  ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  de- 
fend himself  as  well  as  he  might,  and 
take  the  blows  of  his  more  skilful 
antagonist,  if  possible,  in  good  part. 
The  new  boy  never  received  any 
applause  ;  although  some  no  doubt 
coveted  it,  but  this  they  dared  not 
give,  though  the  old  fellow  was  always^ 
loudly  cheered.  It  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference to  your  chance  of  success  if 
you  have  plenty  of  friends  at  your 
back  urging  you  on  !  Any  one  who 
has  had  many  fights  will  bear  me  out 
in  this. 

Single-stick  fights  were  also  very 
popular.  Here  also  the  combatants 
always  lost  their  tempers.  Stick  after 
stick  would  they  break  over  each 
other's  legs,  the  fight  generally  lasting 
until  both  were  so  exhausted  as  to  be 
unable  any  longer  to  direct  their  blows- 
with  any  accuracy  of  aim.  It  was 
usually  nine  o'clock  by  the  time  the 
fighting  was  over ;  if  however  there 
was  any  time  left  before  prayers,  the 
new  boys  had  to  stand  upon  a  table 
one  by  one  and  sing  a  song  or  tell  a 
story. 

It  was  difficult  for  a  new  boy  stand- 
ing conspicuous  upon  a  table  not  to- 
feel  shy  and  nervous,  and  unless  pre- 
pared with  a  song  it  was  hard  for  him 
to  remember  one  all  in  a  moment. 
Hesitation,  however,  was  not  long 
permitted  ;  "  two  minutes  to  recollect 
a  song,  or  a  dozen  books  at  your 
head  ! " 

It  was  often  a  case  of  the  "  dozen 
books  ■'  which  I  must  say  seemed  to 
help  the  singer  to  recall  something. 
I  remember  a  boy  once  with  this 
"  help  "  began  a  hymn.  Whether  it 
was  that  he  felt  bound  to  sing  this, 
perhaps  the  only  song  he  had  ever 
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learnt,  or  that  he  hoped  thereby  to 
soften  the'  feelings  of  his  hearers 
towards  himself,  I  know  not ;  if  it 
was  the  latter  he  signally  failed,  for 
it  brought  such  ridicule  and  so  many 
books  upon  his  head  that  he  was 
forced  to  jump  down  and  make 
speedy  escape  from  his  tormentors. 

Some  popular  song  with  a   noisy 
chorus,  which  all  knew,  was  what  the 


boys  wanted,  and  if  a  new  fellow 
could  hit  upon  one  of  this  description 
and  sing  it  well,  he  would  rise  in  the 
favour  of  the  old  boys  and  be  "en- 
cored "'  again  and  again.  The  singing 
was  invariably  kept  up  by  the  boys 
when  in  bed  until  a  late  hour,  or  until 
the  house-master  could  no  longer  put 
up  with  the  noise. 

{^To  be  continued.) 


THE    HERO    OF    THE    ^NEID. 
A>i  Utifinished  Sketch  in  Water-colours. 

BY    F.    BLAKE    CROFTOX,    B.A.,   TRURO,    N.S. 


THE  circumstance  that  Virgil  wrote 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago  does 
not  exempt  him  from  praiseand  should 
not  relieve  him  from  blame.  It  is 
luck  enough  for  him  to  have  escaped 
the  reviewers  for  seventeen  or  eighteen 
centuries,  and  then  for  a  century  or 
two  more  to  have  his  faults  mainly 
charged  to  his  translators.  A  mixed 
chorus  of  free  and  servile  choristers 
has  unceasingly  chanted  the  beauty 
of  his  similes,  the  grace  of  his  episodes, 
the  music  of  his  numbers.  His  shade 
— may  it  never  grow  less  ! — can  well 
afford  to  condone  a  fevv  irreverent  ob- 
servations upon  one  of  his  creations. 
The  First  Book  of  the  ..'Eneid,  it 
will  be  remembered,  describes  a  storm 
at  sea  ;  the  shipwreck  of  ^Eneas  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  ;  tlie  apparition  of 
his  mother,  Venus,  who  leads  him  in 
a  mist  into  the  presence  oi  Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage  ;  the  hospitable  re- 
ception of  the  Trojans  by  that  lady, 
who,  after  dinner,  requests  ^neas  to 
relate  his  past  adventures.  It  was 
during  the  storm  that  the  hero  uttered 
his  first  recorded  groan  (verse  93)  and, 


stretching  his  hands  to  the  stars,  la- 
mented that  he  had  not  fallen  like  a 
soldier  beneath  the  high  walls  of  Troy. 
He  uttered  this  sentiment  "  with  his 
voice"  the  poet  states  expressly,  ap- 
parently for  fear  we  should  conceive 
that  the  pious  hero  v.'ith  his  outstretch- 
ed hands  was  talking  on  his  fingers  to 
the  constellations  in  that  supreme  mo- 
ment. After  the  shipwreck  (verse  221) 
he  more  unselfishly  bemoaned  his 
comrades,  believed  to  have  perished. 
In  verse  459,  he  wept  when  he  beheld 
his  countrymen's  deeds  depicted  on 
the  frieze  of  a  Carthaginian  temple. 
On  this  occasion  his  emotion  was  vio- 
lent :  "  he  groaned  many  times  and 
bedewed  his  face  with  a  copious  flood" 
(v.  465).  Heburst  out  afresh  (v.  470) 
when  he  saw  a  picture  of  some  tents. 
At  the  representation  of  Hector  drag- 
ged round  the  walls  of  Troy  his  groan- 
ing, we  are  told,  was  "immense.''  It 
is  not  hard  to  guess  why  we  have  no 
portraits  of  distinguished  Trojans — the 
tears  of  two  or  tliree  pious  heroes  of 
this  kind  would  have  mildewed  a  my- 
riad albums. 
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In  Book  II.  .-Eneas  recounts  the 
stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse  and 
the  taking  of  Troy.  At  the  start  he  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  the  cniellest 
of  the  conquerors  could  not  refrain 
from  tears  at  the  recital ;  but  possibly 
the  tender  demi-god  overrated  his  own 
eloquence  or  the  sympathetic  nature 
of  his  foes.  The  tale  by  which  the 
deceitful  Sinon  lures  the  Trojans  to 
harbour  the  fatal  horse  is  irrigated 
with  an  average  amount  of  tears  and 
groans.  But  the  traitor's  tears  attain- 
ed their  object  and  saved  his  life ; 
while  the  hero's  tears,  if  they  did  not 
actually  cause  his  own  death  {vide  ad 
fine»i),  must  surely  have  shortened  the 
days  of  some  condoling  friends  and 
admirers. 

Hector,  who,  in  a  dream,  warned 
^neas  not  to  resist,  himself  seemed 
to  shed  copious  tears  (v.  271),  and,  a 
few  lines  further  on,  heaved  deep 
sighs.  Assuredly  the  fiery  Hector  of 
the  glistening  helm  had  grown  less 
Homeric  and  more  Virgilian  since  his 
decease.  His  apparition  furnished  an 
excellent  occasion  for  weeping,  which, 
it  is  needless  to  observe,  ^Eneas 
promptly  embraced,  besides  throwing 
in  a  dolorous  exclamation  every  now 
and  then. 

Roused  from  his  sleep,  ^neas  was 
seized  with  a  fine  spasm  of  valour  :  he 
burned,  as  he  informs  us  in  verse  315, 
to  get  inco  the  citadel  with  his  adher- 
ents. Frenzy  made  him  rash,  he  tells 
us  (316),  and,  in  verse  337,  he  rushed 
into  fire  and  arms  !  Soon  after  he 
called  upon  his  followers  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  die,  for,  as  he  urges  in 
an  often-quoted  line,  "  the  only  safety 
for  the  concjuered  is  to  hope  for  none." 
Still  warmed  by  the  flame  of  valour,  he 
and  his  partisans,  disguise  themselves 
in  the  armour  of  some  Greeks  they 
had  surprised.  He  gets  into  the  be- 
leaguered palace  by  a  secret  door  and 
launches  a  tower  upon  the  beseigers. 
This  seems  to  have  ended  his  spurt, 
and  he  looked  on  very  philosophical- 


ly at  the  slaughter  of  the  venerable 
Priam.  Dread  horror  bewildered 
him,  he  explains ;  he  thought  of  his 
own  old  father  and  his  wife,  and — 
longed  to  be  with  them.  This  affec- 
tionate anxiety,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent his  stoj^ping  on  the  way  and 
yielding  to  a  fierce,  but  perfectly  safe, 
impulse  of  patriotic  indignation.  He 
saw  Helen  hiding  herself  (v.  567)  and 
resolved  to  slay  her.  "  Fires  flamed 
in  my  soul,"  he  nobly  says;  "wrath 
prompts  me  to  avenge  my  falling 
country  and  exact  the  penalty  of  sin. 
Shall  she,  unscathed,  see  Sparta  and 
her  native  Mycenaj,  and  walk  a  queen 
in  the  triumpli  she  has  won  ?  Shall 
she  see  her  husband  and  her  home, 
her  parents  and  her  children,  attend- 
ed by  a  retinue  of  Trojan  ladies  and 
Phrygian  slaves  }  Shall  Priam  have 
fallen  by  the  sword,  Troy  have  been 
consumed  by  fire,  the  Dardan  shore 
have  sweated  so  many  times  with 
blood — and  unavenged  ?  It  shall  not 
be  ;  for,  although  to  conquer  and 
chastize  a  woman  is  not  thought  par- 
ticularly glorious,  yet  I  shall  be  credit- 
ed with  killing  a  monster  of  iniquity 
and  inflicting  a  well-earned  punish- 
ment, and  it  will  be  sweet  to  wreak 
my  vengeance  and  satisfy  the  ashes 
of  my  countrymen."  And  he  was 
rushing  at  her,  undauntedly,  when  his 
mother  suddenly  appeared  and  per- 
suaded him  to  go  home. 

Arrived  there  he  finds  Father  An- 
chises  quite  determined  never  to  leave 
the  old  homestead.  At  thi,s  fatal  reso- 
lution, ^Eneas,  refusing  to  escape 
without  the  old  man,  indulges  in  some 
generous  declamation,  and  calls  for 
weapons,  and  begs  to  be  let  loose  at 
the  Greeks  again  (v.  669).  But  his 
timorous  spouse,  Creusa,  held  his  legs 
(v.  673)  and  put  the  little  Julus  into 
his  arms,  and  filled  the  whole  house 
(v.  679)  with  her  screaming.  The 
family  entanglement  was  ended  by  a 
lucky  omen,  at  which  Father  Anchises 
braced  up  and  agreed  to  fly. 


L  he  Hero  of  the  ySneid. 


II 


We  are  informed  in  a  few  dozen 
passages — sometimes  by  the  modest 
hero  himself  —  that  ^neas  was  ' 
"pius,"  that  is,  possessed  of  filial  af- 
fection ;  and  we  now  learn  that  he 
earned  this  epithet  by  carrying  his 
father  on  his  back  out  of  the  burning 
city.  I  am  not  of  those  who  believe 
that  he  was  actuated  in  this  conduct 
by  any  ignoble  consideration  that  his 
venerable  sire  might  serve  as  a  shield 
against  the  darts  of  the  victorious 
Greeks  ;  or  that  he  instructed  his  wife 
to  "  follow  his  footsteps  ///  the  dts- 
tance"  (v.  711)  in  the  hope  that  her 
capture  might  retard  his  pursuers  and 
gain  time  for  his  escape.  Appear- 
ances are  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  however,  Creusa 
soon  was  lost,  and  her  husband  went 
after  her  in  a  homicidal  and  suicidal 
frame  of  mind,  during  which,  how- 
ever, no  Greek  ventured  to  molest 
him,  and  he  molested  no  Greek,  but 
vented  his  "noble  longings  for  the 
strife "  in  hallooing  for  his  wife. 
The  sight  of  her  ghost  presently 
calmed  him.  By  her  advice  he  aban- 
doned the  rampage,  went  back  to  his 
father,  and  gave  the  old  man  another 
hoist.  She  had  entreated  him  to  wipe 
his  tears  (784) ;  but,  nevertheless,  she 
left  him  weeping  still  (790).  Indeed, 
he  displayed  more  fondness  for  her 
on  this  occasion  than  he  displayed 
when  she  was  alive.  He  tried  to  kiss 
her,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  em- 
brace a  ghost,  he  renewed  the  vain 
but  flattering  attention  again  and 
again  (792-794). 

*'  Who  could  equal  the  trials  of  that 
night  with  his  tears  ?"  .-Eneas  asked, 
still  thinking  of  his  favourite  subject, 
in  line  362.  It  must  have  been  mod- 
esty, it  cannot  have  been  ignorance, 
that  prevented  him  from  telhng  us  the 
answer  to  this  enigma. 

The  Third  Book  completes  yEneas' 
narrative ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  prudent 
to  stop  here  at  present  and  not  ap- 
proach too  closely  to  the  Fourth  Book, 


which  recounts  the  love  and  suicide 
of  the  deceived  Dido.  Some  hearts 
are  too  tender  to  bathe,  without  melt- 
ing, in  the  flood  of  tears  with  which 
the  pious  and  magnanimous  hero,  pre- 
sumably, mourns  his  own  desertion  of 
his  benefactress. 

This  plaintive  son  of  a  goddess  is 
prone  to  other  emotions  besides  tear- 
ful sympathy,  ineffectual  rage,  and  love 
tempered  by  desertion.  He  often 
feels  bewilderment  and  fear.  While 
covered  with  the  cloud,  he  and  his 
trusty  Achates  experienced  both  sen- 
sations (B.  I.,  vv,  513-514.)  He 
vvas  one  of  those  who  "fled  bloodless" 
from  the  serpents  assailing  Laocoon 
(B.  II.,  v.  212).  He  was  terrified 
again  and  passive  at  the  death  of 
Priam  (559).  He  shivered  at  the 
silence  when  he  was  looking  for  Creusa 
(755).  He  was  still  more  frightened 
at  her  apparition  :  "  i  was  astounded," 
he  says,  "  and  my  hair  stood  on  end 
and  my  voice  stuck  in  my  throat."  He 
uses  the  same  words  soon  afterwards 
to  describe  the  way  he  was  startled  by 
an  enchanted  tree  (B.  III.,  v.  48).  A 
little  earlier  his  terror  at  the  same  ob- 
ject was  more  pitiable  :  "A  cold  shiv- 
ering shakes  my  limbs  and  my  chilled 
blood  congeals  with  dread  "  (29-30). 

The  ^neid  closes  with  a  parting 
groan;  and  its  abrupt  ending  has  been 
ingeniouslyattributed  to  the  probability 
that  the  pious  hero  wept  so  much  over 
his  slain  enemy,  Turnus,  that  he  was 
drowned  in  his  own  tears,  and  chang- 
ed by  Venus  into  a  fountain  of  salt 
water — an  improvement  which  very 
likely  suggested  one  of  the  lost  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid. 

Unlike  the  present  Laureate,  Vir- 
gil shows  no  sympathy  for  '"idle  tears'' 
— his  hero's  tears  are  industrious  and 
persistent.  The  figure  of  the  demi- 
god towers  a  head  and  shoulders  over 
his  followers  ;  and  his  moral  eminence 
is  as  great.  No  dozen  men  of  these 
degenerate  days  could  match — his 
water-power. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  UPON   EDUCATION  AND  NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY— II.* 

BY    REV.    WALTER    M.    ROGER,  M.A.,    ASHBURN, 
{Continued  from  page  ^43,  Vol.   II.) 


THERE  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  regard  to  the  physical 
as  well  as  moral  culture  of  our  youth. 
The  importance  of  the  ?netis  sana  in 
co7-pore  safio,  the  sound  mind  in  the 
sound  body,  was  recognized  by  the 
wisest  of  the  ancients,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  modern  times  all  goes  to  con- 
firm their  view.  Still  it  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  this  conviction  has 
been  producing  its  legitimate  effect  up- 
on our  educational  systems.  The  gym- 
nastics, calisthenics,  and  military  drill, 
now  so  common  in  the  best  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  were  unknown  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers.  I  trust  the  reform  will 
never  cease  till  provision  is  made  for 
the  systematic  culture  of  physical 
strength  and  health  in  every  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  land.  This  is 
of  importance  even  in  connection  with, 
and  as  an  aid  to,  the  development  of 
the  mental  powers  and,  through  them, 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom. The  history  of  the  great  men 
of  every  age  who  have  been  eminent 
for  their  learning,  and  especially  those 
who  have  been  conspicuous  as  leaders 
of  thought  and  progress,  will  amply 
bear  this  out.  "  The  greatness  of 
our  great  men,"  remarks  an  able 
writer  in  the  Times,  "  is  as  much  a 
bodily  affair  as  a  mental  one."  The 
truth  of  this  is  seen  in  the  career  of 
such  men  as  Brougham,  Lyndhurst, 

'  This  paper  was  recently  read  before  the  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  the  County  of  Ontario,  and  is 
now  published  by  request. 


Palmerston,  and  the  late  Earl  Derby, 
who  have,  one  after  another,  gone  to 
their  graves  full  of  years  and  crowned 
with  a  nation's  highest  honours,  after 
long  lives  of  almost  incredible  toil. 
Or  take  the  present  Premier  of  Great 
Britain — what  else  than  great  physical 
strength,  matured  and  sedulously 
maintained  by  an  abundance  of  open- 
air  exercise,  could  sustain  such  a  man 
as  Gladstone  under  his  prodigious 
labours?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
the  victories  of  this  foremost  man  of 
our  day,  at  the  hustings,  in  parliament, 
and  in  the  cabinet  councils  of  his 
sovereign,  were  really  fought  out  and 
secured,  axe  in  hand,  under  the  oaks 
of  Hawarden  ?  The  body  is  the  ser- 
vant of  the  nobler  part,  the  master- 
mind— the  instrument  to  carry  out  its 
plans  and  purposes.  The  more  per- 
fectly that  servant  is  trained  to  prompt 
obedience,  accurate  execution,  and 
hardy  endurance,  the  more  effectually 
will  the  mind  wield  its  power  in  the 
sphere  of  its  influence. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  physi- 
cal culture  is  important  not  only  for 
the  happiness,  but  for  the  usefulness 
of  all,  the  humble  as  well  as  the  great. 
The  body  is  the  home  of  the  soul,  and 
if  that  home  be  a  puny,  rickety,  un- 
stable structure,  shaken  by  every  fitful 
motion  of  the  external  world,  there  can 
be  but  little  of  comfort  to  that  ot 
which  it  is  the  tenement. 

Tiie  mere  fact  that  in  the  first  six 
months'  exercise  in  a  gymnasium  a 
growing  lad  will  gain  three  inches  in 
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girth  of  chest  is  in  itself  a  powerful 
argument  for  physical  education;  and 
when  we  remember  how  much  more 
room  will  be  thereby  given  for  the  free 
play  of  the  lungs,  and  how  much  new 
vigour  must  at  once  be  imparted  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  so  to 
the  working  of  the  brain  and  mind 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  nervous  mus- 
cular system,  need  there  be  another 
word  urged  on  the  subject? 

Now,  we  all  know  that  we  would 
not  to-day  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
privileges  we  do  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  physical  vigour  of  our  forefathers 
amid  the  pioneer  work  of  this  noble 
land  ;  but  they  make  a  grand  mistake 
who  imagine  that  because  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  the  arena 
of  its  conflicts  have  changed,  physical 
hardihood  is  no  longer  an  essential 
factor  in  the  problem  of  life.  With- 
out it  our  children  would  dwindle  and 
fail,  and  our  nation  go  backward,  in- 
stead oi  onward diadi  upward,  as  it  has 
been  doing,  among  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  influential  nations  of  the  time. 
To  secure  a  continuance  of  this  we 
must  not  only  foster  in  our  young 
people  a  love  of  open-air  exercise,  but 
give  them  systematic  physical  training 
outside  the  school,  and  inside  it  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  at  least  the  out- 
lines of  physiology  and  hygiene.  When 
we  deliberately  consider  the  matter, 
is  it  not  a  monstrous  educational  error 
that  our  young  people  should  grow  up 
better  acquainted  with  the  structure 
of  Horace's  odes,  or  even  Euclid's 
problems,  than  with  the  structure  of 
their  own  bodies  ?  Side  by  side  with 
the  maps  on  the  wall,  let  there  be 
hung  such  charts  of  physiology  as  will 
familiarize  them  with  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  so  "  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  "  by  our  great  Crea- 
tor, and  let  all  receive  such  rudiment- 
ary instruction  as  will  facilitate  the 
after  and  more  extended  private  prose- 
cution of  similar  researches,  to  their 
salvation   from   a   thousand    terrible 


evils  which  afilict  mature  manhood, 
as  well  as  many  which  are  ever  prey- 
ing upon  the  rising  generation. 

So  much  for  the  moral  and  physical 
parts  of  the  subject.  And  now  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  need  of  a  more 
practical  turn  being  given  to  the 
more  distinctly  mental  education  of 
the  day,  that  our  youth  might  be 
trained  with  a  view  to  the  position 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  must 
occupy  in  the  future,  as  dependent  for 
their  success  in  life  upon  their  ability 
to  develop  the  material  resources 
which  lie  around  them,  waiting  only 
the  application  of  skilled  enterprise 
to  yield  a  generous  reward.  And  I 
submit  that  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  this  class  should  be  increased,  to 
the  relief  of  the  over-crowded  pro- 
fessional and  mercantile  walks  of  life. 
Indeed  for  all,  such  an  education  as 
would  distinctly  aim  at  teaching  youth 
to  use  the  knowledge  acquired,  and 
training  the  mind  to  seek  in  every  di- 
rection fresh  acquisitions,  would  prove 
extremely  valuable.  In  order  to  this 
the  motto  of  the  ancient's  must  be  re- 
vived and  enforced  7ion  multa,  sed  mul- 
tum — not  many  things,  but  much — or, 
in  other  words,  choose  well  what  shall 
be  taught,  and  see  that  that  be  thor- 
oughly mastered.  Of  course  the  three 
R's  must  form  the  basis  of  proce- 
dure. These  fairly  acquired,  let  them 
be  followed  by  such  a  course  as  shall 
join  with  the  study  of  the  youth's  own 
language,  and  the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  such  an  out- 
line of  natural  philosophy  and  the 
natural  sciences  as  shall  give  him 
some  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  material  world  around  him  and 
fill  him  with  the  desire  to  know  more, 
and  put  him  in  the  way  of  making 
endless  conquests  in  the  new  world 
thus  opened  up  to  him.  Upon  the 
back  of  this  let  there  be  a  system  of 
options,  wisely  followed  out,  which 
would  give  courses  of  scientific  agri- 
culture, mechanics,  engineering,  chem- 
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istry,  etc.,  to  those  intended  to  pursue 
these  various  callings.  We  do  not 
need  to  follow  the  rule  in  vogue  in 
Prussia,  of  teaching  some  trade  to 
every  youth  whatever  his  station  and 
prospects  in  life,  but  such  a  course  as 
indicated  would  go  far  to  prepare  all 
for  the  sudden  changes  which  may 
come  at  any  moment.  Thus  trained 
he  would,  though  tlung  by  some  rude 
stroke  of  misfortune  from  the  bosom 
of  a  luxurious  home,  like  a  cat  thrown 
from  a  window,  light  upon  his  feet, 
ready  for  the  race  of  life.  At  all 
events,  it  would  enable  every  one  of 
ordinary  powers  of  mind  to  maintain 
some  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
wonderful  contributions  the  arts  and 
sciences  are  constantly  making  to  our 
modern  civilization.  Particularly,  in 
the  case  of  all  who  expect  to  get  their 
living  by  working  with  their  hands,  is 
it  important  that  they  should  be  en- 
abled to  bring  intelligence  to  bear  up- 
on their  work,  as  the  following  remarks 
by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  admirably  illus- 
trate : — 

"  The  educational  principle  of  Continen- 
tal nations  is  to  link  on  primary  schools  to 
secondary  improvement  schools.  The  links 
are  always  composed  of  higher  subjects,  the 
three  R's  being  in  all  cases  the  basis  of  in- 
stuction  ;  elementary  science,  and  even  some 
of  its  applications,  is  uniformly  encouraged 
and  generally  enforced.  No  armourplate 
of  knowledge  is  given  to  our  future  artisan 
but  a  mere  veneer  of  the  three  R's,  so  thin 
as  to  rub  off  completely  in  three  or  four 
years  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  Under 
our  present  system  of  elementary  teaching, 
no  knowledge  whatever,  bearing  on  the  life- 
work  of  a  people,  reaches  them  by  our  sys- 
tem of  State  education.  The  air  they  breathe, 
the  water  they  drink,  the  tools  they  use, 
the  plants  that  grow,  the  mines  they  ex- 
cavate, might  all  be  made  the  subjects  of 
surpassing  interest  and  importance  to  them 
during  their  whole  life;  yet  of  these'they  learn 
I  not  one  fact.  Yet  we  are  surprised  at  the 
consequences  of  their  ignorance.  A  thousand 
men  perish  yearly  in  our  coal-mines,  but  no 
schoolmaster  tells  the  poor  miner  the  nature 
of  the  explosive  gas  which  scorches  him,  or  of 
the  after-damp  which  chokes  him.  Boilers 
and  steam-engines  blow  up  so  continually 
that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 


is  now  engaged  in  trying  to  diminish  their 
alarming  frequency ;  but  the  poor  stokers 
who  are  scalded  to  death,  or  blo-.vn  to  pieces, 
were  never  instructed  in  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  them.  In  Great  Britain  alone  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  people  perish 
annually,  and  at  least  five  times  as  many 
sicken  grievously,  out  of  pure  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  health,  which  are  never  taught 
them  at  school.  The  present  system  is  truly 
ignoble,  for  it  sends  the  working  man  into 
the  world  in  gross  ignorance  of  everything 
that  he  has  to  do  in  it.  The  utilitarian  sys- 
tem is  noble  in  so  far  as  it  treats  him  as  an 
intelligent  being  who  ought  to  understand  the 
nature  of  his  occupation,  and  the  principles 
involved  in  it.  The  great  advantage  of  di- 
recting education  towards  the  pursuits  and 
occupations  of  the  people,  instead  of  wasting 
it  on  dismal  verbalism,  is  that,  while  it  ele- 
vates the  individual,  it  at  the  same  time  gives 
security  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
nation.'' 

A  Striking  illustration  of  this  last 
remark  is  afforded  by  the  career  of  tlie 
late  Thomas  Kingsford,  whose  name 
is  a  household  word  wherever  that 
useful  domestic  commodity,  Oswego 
starch,  has  come.  Born  in  England, 
he  received  a  fair  blue-coat  school 
education  ;  apprenticed  to  a  baker  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  afterward  engaged 
to  work  in  a  chemical  manufactory, 
his  observant  and  experimentative 
faculties  seem  to  have  received  a  de- 
cided practical  stimulus.  In  1830  he 
came  to  New  York  seeking  a  living, 
poor,  but  industrious  and  enterprising. 

From  a  reliable  source  we  learn  the 
following  facts  : 

"  He  was  introduced  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness to  Wm.  Colgate,  and  by  him  was  em- 
ployed in  his  starch  factory.  They  becama 
attached  friends.  A  strange  providence 
placed  the  thread  in  his  hand  which,  follow- 
ed, led  him  on  to  good  fortune  and  position. 
The  importation  of  a  large  quantity  of  French 
starch  glutted  the  market.  It  was  essen- 
tial that  a  cheaper  starch  be  made,  or  that 
failure  be  endured.  Mr.  Kingsford,  after 
many  experiments,  discovered  a  manner  of 
separating  the  fecula  from  maize  in  a  rapid 
and  economical  manner,  it  having  been  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of 
Long  Island,  when  they  cooked  their  sweet 
corn,  dried  for  winter  use,  boiled  it  first  in 
lye  to  separate  the  hull. 

"On  this  hint  Mr.  Kingsford  prepared  a 
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pail  of  white  lye,  by  putting  wood  ashes  ia 
water,  and  then  turned  the  clear  lye  into  the 
pail  containing  the  pulverized  corn.  He  was 
surprised  at  its  immediately  assuming  a  yel- 
low hue,  and  concluding  that  it  was  spoiled, 
he  left  it  for  the  night.  We  can  imagine  his 
surprise,  however,  in  the  morning,  on  exam- 
ining his  compound,  to  find  the  starch  settled 
to  a  firm  white  body  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pail,  and  the  hull  and  woody  fibre  floating 
on  the  top  of  the  liquid.  Having  poured  this 
off,  he  carefully  dried  the  new  made  starch, 
and  packed  it  in  the  usual  papers. 

"  One  evening  soon  after  his  discovery,  he 
left  Jersey  city  to  visit  Mr.  Colgate,  with  a 
small  package  under  his  arm.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  his  interview,  and  before  leaving, 
he  begged  to  shew  Mr.  Colgate  the  contents 
of  the  package.  Mr.  Colgate  pronounced  it 
an  excellent  quality  of  starch,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  it  was  made  from  corn. 
He  inquired  how  much  could  probably  be 
produced  from  a  bushel  of  corn.  '  If  you  can 
produce  thirteen  pounds  per  bushel,'  said  he, 
'  we  can  undersell  the  French.'  Mr.  Kings- 
ford  gave  him  the  comforting  assurance  that 
he  could  probably  produce  twenty.  'But,' 
said  he,  '  I  shall  want  some  new  machinery, 
as  this  starch  is  made  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  other.'  '  I  can  afford  no  money  for 
new  machinery  or  experiments,'  said  Mr. 
Colgate,  and  the  interview  terminated.  Mr. 
Kingsford  saw  that  his  discovery  must  pro- 
duce a  revolution  in  starch-making,  and 
having  made  his  preparations,  he  withdrew 
from  Mr.  Colgate  and  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  starch  in  a  small  way  for  himself. 

"  In  1848  he  came  to  Oswego,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  works  which  have  grown 
into  such  gigantic  proportions." 

There  is  no  doubt  such  men  would 
be  more  common  were  our  system 
amended,  as  already  indicated,  and 
further  supplemented  with  schools  of 
technology  at  the  principal  centres, 
such  as  already  exist  in  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  some  of  the  States 
of  the  neighbouring  union,  and  an  ex- 
periment in  the  direction  of  which  has 
already  been  made  in  Toronto.  What 
is  mainly  needed  is  more  liberal  en- 
dowment, and.  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object  and  the  condition 
of  the  Province,  there  should  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  this.  In 
the  meantime,  much  may  be  done  by 
the  dissemination  of  sounder  views  as 
to  the  nature  of  education,  as  a  gradual 


process  of  development  and  culture  to 
be  carried  on  through  the  advancing 
years  of  life  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
days  of  youth — not  a  high  pressure, 
hot-house  forcing  of  a  few  brief  schol- 
astic terms,  pervaded  by  incessant 
cramming,  as  injurious  to  the  mind  as 
a  like  treatment  is  to  the  body.  It 
is  true,  youthful  school-days  are  un- 
speakably precious,  but  the  common 
idea  that  "  education  is  finished  "  when 
school  is  forsaken  involves  an  error  of 
the  most  grave  character.  Under 
this  delusion  that  precious  season  of 
ripening  vigour  which  follows  boyhood 
and  girlhood,  when  the  structure  for 
which  the  foundation  has  been  laid  at 
scliool  should  be  steadily  rising, 
through  useful  reading  and  thought- 
ful study,  is  too  commonly  wasted,  or 
worse  than  wasted,  m  the  frivolities  of 
gossip,  novel-reading,  tavern  or  street 
loafing,  or  still  more  baneful  dissipa- 
tion. That  many  precious  hours 
might  be  redeemed,  even  from  the 
toilsome  life  of  comparative  pover- 
ty, none  will  deny  who  are  familiar 
with  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Elihu  Burritt,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  America ;  and 
Hugh  Miller,  Prof.  Faraday,  and 
Dr.  Livingstone,  in  Great  Britain. 
We  have  some  such  amongst  us  al- 
ready, it  is  pleasant  to  think,  though 
they  may  never  be  so  well  known 
to  fame,  and  why  should  we  not  have 
more  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  one  point 
more  to  be  touched  upon  in  this  pa- 
per, viz.,  how  we  may,  and  ought 
to,  combine  recreation  and  healthful 
physical  exercise  with  the  acquirement 
of  useful  knowledge  and  valuable 
mental  training.  Give  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Mechanical  Philosophy 
a  more  prominent  place  in  our  schools 
and  encourage  our  boys  and  girls  out- 
side of  them  to  use  practically  what 
they  learn  inside.  Furnish  them  with 
a  itw  simple  tools  in  the  garden  and 
play-house,  or  rather  workshop,  as  it 
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would   now  become,  with  odds  and 
ends  of  raw  material  to  work  up  into 
such  little  articles  of  use  or  ornament 
as    mdoor   mstructions  had    already 
described,  with  such  original  improve- 
ments, or  at  least  variations,  as  fancy 
or  budding  ingenuity  might  suggest 
The    slight   cost    of  providing  these 
facilities  and  directing  these  pursuits 
would  be  amply  repaid  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  much  of  that  youthful  energy 
and  restless  activitv  which  now  finds 
expression  in  the  mischief-workine  so 
common  to  irrepressible  boyhood  and 
so  trying  to  anxious  parents— to  say 
nothing  of  the  formation  of  valuable 
habits  for  a  future  career  of  practical 
readiness  of  resource,  and  perhaps  of 
eminence  as  inventors  or  philosophers 
The  value  of  such   early  pursuits  is 
most   interestingly  illustrated  in   the 
case  of  the  great  astronomer,  Fergu- 
son, as  foreshadowed  m  the  bright-eyed 
herd   boy  among    the  hills,    cleverly 
carving  with  his  pocket-knife  toy  spin- 
ning-wheels and  rude  star-measurino- 
mstruments  from    bits  of  wood  and 
thread.      "Though    comparatively   a 
dull   scholar,   when  a  boy.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  most  assiduous  in  the  use 
of  his  saw,   hammer  and  hatchet- 
knocking  and  hammering  in  his  lodg- 
ing-room—making  models  of  wind- 
mills, carriages,  and  machines  of  all 
sorts ;  and  as  he  grew  older  he  took 
delight  in    making   little   tables    and 
cupboards  for  his   friends.     Smeaton, 
Watt,   and  Stephenson   were  equally 
handy  with   tools   when  mere  boys  • 
and  but  for  such  kind  of  self-culture 
in  their  youth  it  is  doubtful  whether 
^  they  would  ever  have  accomplished 
so  much  in  their  manhood." 

As  for  the  girls,  they  might  find 
practical  application  of  their  school- 
taught  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natu- 
ral Science  in  the  more  intelligent, 
and  consequently  more  thorough\nd 
successful  discharge  of  necessary 
domestic  duties.  I  put  it  to  the 
common  sense  of  every  one,  if  they 


would  not  make  the  better  housekeep- 
ers for  having  learned  the  philosophy 
of  heat  and  cold,  the  principles  of 
ventilation,  the  chemistry  of  baking 
preserving,  and  cooking  of  food,  etc.' 
±}ut  not  to  keep   them  too  much  in- 

u  °[.^'  ^  ^^  "^'^^^  ^^  associated  with 
the  boys  in  a  manner  at  once  pleasant 
and  profitable,  in  which  there  would 
be  room  for  all  the  innocent  flirtation 
that  nature  might  ask  and  propriety 
consent   to,   in  such    occupations  as 
gardening  and  botanizing      The  gar 
den  and  the  pic-nic  grounds  would 
be   turned   into  schools  of  practical 
science,  relieving  the  drudgery  of  the 
one  and  utilizing  the  delights  of  the 
other.     Dr.  Livingstone's  account  of 
the   botanical   and  geological  excur- 
sions which  varied  and  relieved   his 
arduous  self-imposed  tasks  when  la- 
bouring  at  home    and    at    intervals 
between    spinning    and    weaving    to 
qualify  himself  for  entrance  at  college 
upon  his  medical   studies,   gives   us 
some  idea  of  how  his  habits  in  early 
life  laid  the  foundation   of  that  "reat 
physical  endurance,  self-reliance\nd 
readiness  of  resource  which  in  later 
years  did  so  much  to  bring  him  suc- 
cessfully    through    his    unparalleled 

hardships.     He  says  : 

"In  recognizing  the  plants  pointed 
out  in  my  first  medical  work,  that  ex- 
traordinary old  work  on   astrological 
medicine,    Culpepper's    '  Herbai  '    I 
had  the  guidance  of  a   book  on 'the 
plants  of  Lanarkshire,     by    Patrick 
Limited  as  my  time  was,  I  found   op- 
portunities to  scour  the  whole  coun- 
try side  collecting  simples. 
These  excursions,  often  in  company 
with  brothers,  one  now  in  Canada  and 
the  other  a  clergyman  in   the  United 
States,   gratified    my  intense  love  of 
nature  ;  and  though  we  generally  re- 
turned,  so  unmercifully  hungry  and 
fatigued  that  the  embryo  pastor  shed 
tears,  yet  we  discovered,  to  us,  so  many 
new  and  interesting  things    that   he 
was  always  as   eager  to  join  us  next 


hidirection. 
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time  as  he  was  the  last."  (Dr.    Liv- 
ingstone's Autobiography,  p.  7.) 

Who  that  has  been  privileged  with 
such  passages  in  his  or  her  education 
will  ever  forget  the  hours  thus  spent, 

"In  the  days  when  our  spirits  were  young, 
And  youth  went  a  May-ing  with  faith,  hope 
and  poesy." 

And  we  realized  the  happiness  of 

"  those  to  whom 
Some  viewless  teacher  brings 
The  secret  love  of  rural  things." 

In  thus  advocating  modification  and 
extension  in  a  practical  direction,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  a  liberal 
education  is  undervalued.  For  that 
very  fair  provision  happily  is  already 
in  existence — a  provision  so  generous 
and  wise  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
youth  himself  (we  can  hardly  yet  say 


herself)  if  he  does  not  gain  such  a 
training  in  professional  lore  as  will 
qualify  him  to  do  honour  to  himself, 
as  well  as  good  service  to  his  country 
and  his  God  in  such  spheres  of  use- 
fulness as  abound  in  a  young  and 
rising  country  like  our  own  Dominion. 
Our  position,  natural  resources,  cli- 
mate, and  racial  characteristics,  give 
us  rare  advantages.  Combine  with 
these  our  educational  system,  at  once 
liberally  endowed  and  wisely  adapted 
to  our  special  exigencies,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why,  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty,  we  should  not  attain  to 
such  intelligence,  culture, self-reliance, 
and  force  of  character,  as  would  give 
us  a  first  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  envied  by  many,  respected 
by  all,  and  esteemed  by  those  whose 
friendship  is  worth  possessing.  For 
this  let  us  unitedly  labour  and  pray. 


INDIRECTION. 


BY     RICHARD     REALF. 


Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle  suggestion  is  fairer  ; 
Raie  is  the  ro>e  burst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that  clasps  it  is  rarer  ; 
Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  precedes  it  is  sweeter  ; 
And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning  outmastered  the  metre. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mystery  guideth  the  growing ; 

Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  a  majesty  scepters  the  flowing  ! 

Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared,  but  a  stronger  than  he  did  enfold  him  ; 

Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretells,  but  a  mightier  seer  has  foretold  him. 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs,  the  painter  is  hinted  and  hidden  ; 
Into  the  statue  that  breathes  the  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  bidden  ; 
Under  the  joy  that  is  felt,  lie  the  infinite  issues  of  feeling  ; 
Crowning  the  glory  revealed,  is  the  glory  that  crowns  the  revealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled  is  greater  ; 
Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  Creator  ; 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence  ;  back  of  the  gift  stands  the  giving  ; 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives,  thrill  the  sensitive  nerves  of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone  by  the  doing; 

The  heart  of  the  wooed  is  warm,  but  warmer  the  heart  of  the  wooing  ; 

And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up  from  the  heights  where  those  shine. 

Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the  essence  of  life  is  divine. 
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HOR.E  HORATIANyE— I. 

BY   GEORGE    MURRAY,    B.A.    (oXON),    SENIOR   CLASSICAL   MASTER,  HIGH    SCHOOL. 

MONTREAL. 


HORACE-BOOK  L,  ODE  IX. 

See,  dazzling  with  untrodden  snow 
Soracte  stands  :  the  straining  woods 
Bend  with  their  burden,  and  the  floods 

Curbed  by  l<een  frost  have  ceased  to  flow. 

Pile  logs  upon  the  hearth,  afar 
To  drive,  O  Thaliarch,  the  cold. 
And  draw  the  vintage,  four  years  old, 

With  lavish  hand  from  Sabine  jar. 

Resign  all  else  to  Jove's  high  will : 
When  once  he  lulls  the  winds  asleep 
That  battle  on  the  boiling  deep, 

Cypress,  and  ancient  ash,  are  still. 

Seek  not  to-morrow's  fate  to  know, 
Set  down  as  gain  whatever  chance 
To-day  brings  forth,  nor  scorn  the  dance. 

Or  youthful  love's  delicious  glow. 

Age  soon  will  blight  thy  manhood's  flower  : 
Park  and  parade  should  claim  thee  now. 
And  thou  shouldst  murmur  passion's  vow 

At  dusky  twilight's  Irysting  hour  : 

Or  track  the  low,  sweet  laugh  that  tells 
Where  some  coy  maid  conceals  her  charms 
And  snatch  a  forfeit  from  her  arms, 

Or  hand,  that  tenderly  repels. 

BOOK  I.,  ODE  XXII. 

Fuscus,  the  man  whose  life  is  pure. 
And  clear  from  crime,  may  live  secure  : 
No  Moorish  darts  or  bow  he  needs, 
No  quiver  stored  with  venom'd  reeds  : 

Whether  on  Afric's  burning  sands, 
Or  savage  Caucasus  he  stands. 


Or  where  with  legend-haunted  tide 
The  waters  of  Hydaspes  glide. 

For,  while  in  Sabine  glades,  alone. 
Singing  of  Lalage,   my  own, 
I  roamed  light-hearted  and  unarmed, 
A  wolf  that  faced  me  fled — alarmed. 

No  monster  so  portentous  roves 
Through  gallant  Daunia's  broad  oak -groves. 
Nor  e'en  in  Juba's  thirsty  land, 
That  suckles  lions  'mid  the  sand. 

Set  me  on  lifeless  deserts,  where 
No  tree  is  fanned  by  summer's  air, 
That  zone  of  earth,  which  mist  and  cloud 
With  sullen  atmosphere  enshroud  ; 

Set  me  in  houseless  realms  afar. 
Beneath  the  sun's  too  neighbouring  car. 
E'en  there  sweet-smiling  Lalage, 
Sweet-speaking  maid  beloved  shall  be. 

BOOK  I.,  ODE  XXXIII. 

Thou  shun'st  me,  Chloe,  like  a  fawn, 
That  on  some  trackless  mountain  lawn, 

Scared  idly  by  the  woods  and  wind. 

Seeks  her  shy  dam  to  find. 

If  the  first  breath  of  Spring  but  chance 
To  quiver  on  the  leaves  that  dance. 

Or  the  green  lizards  stir  the  brakes. 

In  heart  and  knees  she  quakes. 

I  chase,  but  not  to  crush  thee,  child, 
Like  lion  grim,  or  tiger  wild  : 

Then,  cease  to  haunt  thy  mother's  side. 

Now  fit  to  be  a  bride. 
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ARTS  DEPARTMENT. 


ARCHIBALD    MacMURCHY,    M.  A.,  MATHEMATICAL    EDITOR,  C.  £.  ^. 

Our  correspondents  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that  the  arranging  of  the  matter  for  the  printer  is  greatly 
facilitated  when  they  kindly  write  out  their  contributions,  intended  for  insertion,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
ONLY,  or  so  that  each  distinct  answer  or  subject  may  admit  of  an  easy  separation  from  other  natter  without 
the  necessity  of  having  it  re-written. 


SOLUTIONS 

Of  Cambridge  Papers— Tripos,  1880,  {see 
September  number)  — by  Angus  Mac- 
MURCHY,   U.C. 

2.   (i)  Resolve  into  its  component  factors 

+  (^V  +  c^a  +  a'^(J)  {y'^z  +  z'^x  +  x-'-y) 
+  (<^<;2+<-rt2+rt3'')  {yz"-  ^zx'^^-xy^^) 
+  {x^  +  J^  +  z^ )  abc  +  Tyabcxyz. 

Above  expression 

=  (ax^-by  +  cz)[bx  +  cy  +  az){cx  +  ay+bz). 
(2)  Shewalso  that  ifx  +  y  +  3  +  w=o,  then 
■wx(;w-\-xY  -Vyz^w-xY  +wv{-uJ+yY 
+  zx{7V-yY  +wz{w  +  z)'^  +  xy{w  -  zY 

+  4xyzw  =  o. 
Proposed  identity  holds,  if 

wx(y  +  z)''+yz{zv-x)''+7vy(x+z)'^ 
+  zx(w  -yY  +  -wz  [x  +  )')"+  xyiiv  -  2)  ^ 
+  i^yzw  —  o 
if 

w(yz'^  +y'^z+  ..)+w^(yz  +  zx  +  xy) 
+  xvz{x  +y  +  z)+  4xyzw  =  o. 

Substituting  -w  —  x+y+z  and  dividing 
through  by  zu,  this  becomes 

{yz^+yz+..)-{x+y  +  z)(yz  +  zx  +  xy) 

or  0  =  0. 

3.    Solve  the  equations  : 

(ii.)  x^+y^-b^     (i) 

xy  +  a(x  +  y)=ab     (2) 

From  (i)  {x+y){(x  +  vY-3xy\  =b\  (3) 
substituting  value  of  xy  from  (2)  in  (3),  and 
putting  x+v=X 


X^-b-^+  ^aX-^  -  T,abX-  O, 
or  {X-b){X''+[T,a-vb)X+b''-o. 


.  •.  X-  b  ox  ^  v/ga*  +  tab  -^b'^  -  T,a-b 

2 
From  (2)  x+v  —  b 

xy  —  o 
.'.   X  —  y  —  J^b 
.-.   x—b  or  O,  y  —  o  or  h, 

and  other  roots  may  be  obtained  similarly, 
(iii.)  x  +  y  +  z=x'^  +y'^  +Z'' 

=  |(x3-l-^3+23)  =  3. 

[x+y  +  zY  =27  =  x'>  +  .  . 

+  2,{y  +  z){z  +  x){x+y). 

■•■  27  =  6  +  3(3-^)(3->/)(3-z). 

7  =  27-  9(x  +y  +  z)+  T,{yz  +  . . )  —xyz. 
.'.  xyz  —  Z. 

yz  +  zx  +  xy  =  2- 

2 

.•.    z(x+y)+--3. 

2 

z{3-z)  +  -=  3. 

23  -  32* -I- 3af  -  2  =  o. 

2l^  -  1=0,   if  2j  -2-1. 


Roots  of  last  equation  are  i  and 
&c. 


I  +  V-3; 


5.  If  X3=log^  x^,  x^=\og^  -r^.  .  .  ., 
1  2 

■^n=l0gx  X„-i,    Xi=\0g^         X„, 

n—2  n- 1 

then  x,x.. . .  .Xn=i. 
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Per  question 


X 

X 

&c 

=  ^3-   • 

=&c; 

•.  J 

•.X, 

^3 

^4    .... 

*„^i.'i 

=j; 

' 

•.  X, 

X 

^X,    .. 

I. 

xi. 

She 

w 

that 

a^  cos  2{B-C)=h'^  cos  T.B-Vc'^  cos  2C' 

+  2i^r  COS  (Z)"'-  C). 

sin/i     sin^     sin  C, 
Using  the  equations  =  —, — = , 

this  becomes 

sin  '^A  cos  ^{B  -  C)=  sin  *  j9  cos  2B 

+  sin  *Ccos  2C+2  sin  ^sin  Ccos  (5-  C). 

or  (i  -  cos  ■zA)  cos  2(;5-  C) 

=(i  -C0S2B)  cos  2^+  (i  -  cos  2C)  cos  2C 
+  sin  2.6' sin  2C+(i  -cos  2j9)(i  cos  2C)  ; 

•writing  cos  2{B+  C)  for  cos  2A,  and  simpli- 
fying, this  becomes 

.cos2(i5-C)cos2(i9+C)  =  cos^2v5-sin''2C, 
a  well-known  identity. 

xii.  If  D,  £,  i^are  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  inscribed  circle  with  the  sides  BC, 
CA,  AB  respectively,  shew  that  if  the  squares 
of  AD,  BE,  CF  zxt.  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, then  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  in 
harmonical  progression. 

AD—s-a  &c  =  &c. 
The  relation 

(s  -  aY  +  {s  - c)-^ -2[s  -  b)'' 
when  simplified  becomes 

2ac  —  ab  +  bc 

2ac 
or  0  =  — — . 

.•.   a,  b,  c  are  in  harmonical  progression. 

Solutions    by   Frank   Boultbee,   U.C. 
(See  October  number.) 

16.  If        a'^x^+b'^y'^+c'^z^-o,     (i) 
a*x*+ (J  "7^+^*23=0,     (2) 

and  L.a'^^L-b^^^-c^,      (3) 

prove  that      a*x^ +b*v^ +c*z^ -O, 

and     a'x^  +b<^  }'■'-+ c^z''- a*  x'^+b*y''-\- Cz"". 


Multiply 


a'^x-'  by  -  -a\ 
1 


J'  J       y 

&.C.,  &c. 
and  we  get 

a*x«  -a*x^+b'^y^  -3*j'»  +<:"2*  -f'»2»=:0, 

but  «*X«+/J''j/»-ff*2*=0, 

.-.    a*x''  +b*y''+c*z''=o,     (4) 
Treating  (4)  by  (3)  as  we  did  (2)  by  (3),  we 
get 

a^'x^'+boy^+c^z"  -a*x'' +b*y'^+c*z''. 

18.  If  A,  B,  C  are  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
cos  A  +  cos  B  +  cos  C  is  greater  than  i  and 
not  greater  than  |. 

cos  A  +  cos  B  +  cos  C 

A    .    B    ,     C 
=  1+4  sin — sin  —  sin— • 
^222 

ABC 

is  positive. 


Now  4  sin  —  sin  —  sm 
^2  2 


.•.  cos  A  +  cos  B  +  cos  C>l. 
To  prove 

A  B     _    'C 

Sin  —  sin  —  sin  —  not  ~>i. 
2  2  2  ^  * 

If  the  triangle  is  equilateral,  we  have 


A  B 

Sin  —  sin    — 

2  2 


C 

sin  —  = 


And    it  is  easily  seen   that  if  we  alter  the 
angles  of  the  triangle  we  always  get  smaller 

.    A      ,     B     _      C 
values  for  sin  —  sin  —  sin  — , 
2  2  2' 

.".   Cos  A  +  cos  B  +  cos  C  not  >  %. 


Solution  by  Angus  MacMurchy. 

17.   Ifflj,  rtjc-.rtnbew  real  quantities  and 

be  equal  to  (a^a^-\-a^a^-^ ..■.■Va-n^xanY, 
then  fli,  a 2.... an  are  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion. 

Simplifying 

{a,*+a,*a3''-2a,rti*rt3)-|- =0 

i.e.  [a\  -a,rtgP4- =0 

a^^  =a^a^,  a^'^  —  a^a^,   &c  =  &c. 
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Solutions  by  D.  F.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A., 
Mathl.  Master,  High  School,  Chatham. 


163.  If 


ex  -^  by  -    Ixy  —  o  ) 
ay  +    cz  —  tnyz  —  O  >  , 
bz  ■\-  ax  -  nzx^O  1 


then  Pacx  +  m^bay  +  n''cbz  —  o,  where  /, 
n  are  the  roots  of  the  equation/"^  +g—o. 


Given 


c      b 

_.^ — 

y    X 


— +— =w, 
z      y 

b      a 


addingr    2 


,b       c       ax 

(—  + [-  —  )=/+;«  +  «, 

\x       y      z^ 


b     l—m+n 


,  &c. 


Now  l-cax\m'^aby -Vtt^bcz 

,    X  y  z  X 

=  abcil'^—  +  w2— +  m"—  ) 

^     t>  c  a' 

=  2abc  (7 +....  ), 

^l—m+n  ' 

2(^«+...-/*-. 


.-.   -=«, =  -~(i^y-3), 

ni  n  2 

7=--  1+  y-3) 

/  2 

and  their  sum  =0. 

.'.  t-cax+m'^aby+n-bcz^^. 

169.   Prove  that 
So{x-y)-+{y-z-+{z  -  x)-}" 

=4g{{x-y}*+..+  }  {{x-yy+..}^- 

If  a+^+<r=o,  there    aie    the   following 
easily  proved  relations  : — 

I   a^+b^+c-^+2{bc+ca+ab=o     (i). 
I   a?+b^+c^  —  sabc  =0     (2). 

I    a*  +  lf*+c*+{bc+...){a-2+..-)=^o     (3). 

a^+b^+c'+{bc+  . .  .){a3+  . . .)  -  abc{a^+. .) 
I  =0     (4). 

'   a-+b-+c'+{bc+  ..  .)(«'+  •  •  .)-abc{a*+..) 
I  =0     (5). 

i                                      ,            a-+b-+c- 
i    From  (i)  bc+ca+ab  =  — . 


(2) 


abc 


a^+b^+c^ 


^"^'^(i:, 


\l-}n+n){l+m-n){-l+m+n) ' 
=  0  if  2(/3«+.,.)  -  I*-  ...=o. 

Now  2(/-;«'2+ )  —  l*- 

=:{l-\-}n+n){l+m  -  «) 

(/— w  +  «)(-/+«2+«)=o, 

.•.  l+in+n^=o. 

For,    /,  w, «  being  roots  of  the^«/'+^'^=o 
l+m+n=o,  (i)  tm+mn+nt-^o.  (2) 

and  l~?n-+..=  |  {lm+..)-  -  ilmn{l-V..)  j-  =0 

.•.    - /^  -  w«  —  «''=o. 

and  2{l^n+m^n+n'^/)==o. 

1 1-      tn-      n-  ^ 

For  it  equals  2lmn{—-\- h—  ) 

^m       n        I  ' 

Finding  values  of  /and  m  from  (l)  and 
(2)  in  terms  of  «,  we  have 


(3)a-'+<J*+^-'     =  (6) 


(4)  becomes 


a^^-b^-Vc'"^^- 


(a3+..) 


^5  +  ^5+^0 


a--vb-^c-       a^-\-b'^-\-c^ 


(7) 


From  (5)  a'^rb^-'c' 


a-  +  b-^c'- 


/= --(i  +  v/-3),    '« 
2 


U±^-3) 


H . .{a--\-b--^c-). 

3  2 

= .(a5+..) 

2 

+ .(a2  +  ..).b>'(7) 
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a'+d'+c''     a'+d-+c-     a^+d^+c^ 


7  2  5 

{a->+i^+c-)^     {a-+d-+c-)'     (aH-^H-£^ 

.49 


4  25 

2  '  25 


by  (6) 


.-.  5o(a'+..)-=49(<2''+ •  •)(«'+••)- 
Now  put  a=jr — -_y,  d^^j — z,  c^z — n  and 
proposed  identity  follows.  I 

172.  If  (a+(5+f)3=a=* +^3+^3,  then 

{a+b+cY=a^+b^+c^+2,{b+c){c+a){a^-b) 

■'•  i{b+c){c+a){a+b=o, 
.'.  one  factor  must  vanish,  let  6  =  —  a 

.:   (a-a+f)-»+i  =a2»+i  -  a2«  +  i+f-"+^ 

PROBLEMS. 

194.  If  ABC  he  any  plane  triangle, 
and  if  the  angle  ^/iC  be  bisected  by 
AD,  meeting  BC  in  D,  then  the  rec- 
tangle contained  by  BC  and  CD  is 
greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  the 
rectangle  contained  by  BC  and  BD, 
according  as  the  angle  ^^C  is  greater 
than,  equal  to  or  less  than  the  angle 
ACB. 

195.  AB,  CD  are  two  chords  in  a 
circle,  intersecting  in  any  manner  in  a 
point  P.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the 
squares  upon  AP  and  PB  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  upon  CP  and 
PD,  if  the  arc  AC  he  equal  to  the  arc 
BD. 

196.  Construct  a  triangle,  given  the 
three  angles,  any  chord  of  the  inscribed 
circle,  and  the  ratio  of  this  chord  to  the 
diameter  of  the  same  circle. 

197.  A  traveller  notes  that  70  times 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  two 
stations,  diminished  by  the  sum  of  this 
distance,  and  2,582  miles  is  equal  to 
the  square  of  a  quantity  represented  by 
the  square  of  the  distance  less  20  miles. 
Required  this  distance. 


198.  If  the  roots  of  the  preceding 
biquadratic  be  increased  by  a  certain 
quantity,  the  resulting  equation  is 

x^  +  20jr:' + 40X-  +  599-r + 862=0. 

Required  this  quantity. 

199.  Prove  that 

{a-by+{b-cy+{c-ay 

^  I  {a-b)^  +  {b~cy  +  {c-ayy 

4 

I  {a-by+{b-cy+{c-a)^  I  2 

3 

200.  Sum  to  infinity,  x  being  a  proper 
fraction, 

3.8+6.ii;ir+9.i4r-  +  i2.i7r3+i5.20Jr"-|-. . 

D.  F.  H.  WiLKlNS,  B.A., 
Math.  Master,  High  School,  Chatham. 

201.  Find  the  cube  roots  of  unity  and 
the  factors  of 

x--tX+\,  X-  ±xj'+y-,  x'^+y^+z^-  2,xyz. 

202.  UX=^ax  +  cy+bz,  Y=cx+by+az, 

Z=^bx+ay+cz,  then  will 

={a^->rb'^+c^-Zabc){x'^+y^+z'  -  ixyz). 
{a-{-b+cY-a^-b=-c-^ 


203.  Prove  that 


5 


{a+b+cY-a^-b^-c^ 


=  —{a-  +b-  +c^  +ab+bc+ca). 
3 

204.  As  a  problem  on  the  last,  shew 
that  if 

a-'+b'^'-^rC' 


a+b+c=o, 


5 

a^+b^+c^       a^+b^+c- 


3  2 

Similarly  prove 
a'+dT+c'      a'^+b'^+c^       a^+b^+c- 


7  5  2 

a^+b^+c^     a*+b*+c* 
~      3  '         2        • 

J.  H.  Balderson,  B.A., 

Mai/i.  Mascer,  High  School,  Mount  Forest. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


[Contributed  to,  and  under  the  management  of,  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  Headmaster  of  Ryerson  School,  Torciitc 


DEPUTATION  TO  THE  iMINISTER 
OF  EDUCATION  ON  SUPER- 
ANNUATION,  ETC. 

The  Public  School  Section  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Association,  at  its  last  meeting,  after 
two  unsuccessful  attempts,  gained  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Crooks  on  Saturday,  the  eighth 
of  January,  to  urge  upon  his  attention  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  Section  in  August  last.  He 
courteously  received  the  deputation,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  McAllister  and  Mr.  Spence,  and 
entered  fully  into  a  discussion  of  the  resolu- 
tions that  were  submitted  to  him.  These 
were  as  follows  :  — 

1.  That  the  discretionary  power  given  to 
Public  School  Inspectors  to  permit  third- 
class  teachers,  holding  Intermediate  and 
third-class  certificates,  to  go  up  for  their 
professional  training  for  a  second-class  cer- 
tificate at  the  end  of  a  year's  experience  in 
teaching  should  be  withdrawn. 

2.  That  the  present  method  of  granting 
permits  and  permanent  certificates  to  third- 
class  teachers  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  should 
be  altered  so  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  guar- 
antee that  those  teachers  securing  these  privi- 
leges are  worthy  of  them. 

3.  That  the  vote  for  Public  School  trus- 
tees should  be  by  ballot. 

4.  That  the  age  of  candidates  on  entering 
the  profession  of  teaching  should  be — for 
females  eighteen  (18),  and  for  males  twenty 
(20)  years. 

5.  That  twenty-five  years'  service  in  the 
profession,  or  having  attained  the  age  of  fifty, 
entitle  a  teacher  to  superannuation. 

6.  That  no  teacher  who  retires  before  ten 
years'  service  be  allowed  a  refund  of  more 


than  ten  per  cent,   of  his  payments  to   the 
superannuation  fund. 

7.  That  the  allowance  to  superannuated 
teachers  be  increased,  and,  if  need  be,  that 
the  yearly  subscription  to  the  fund  be  increas- 
ed also. 

8.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  widows 
of  superannuated  teachers. 

9.  That  rotation  of  examiners  applied  to 
the  various  Departmental  Examinations 
would  add  to  the  improvement  of  education 
throughout  the  country. 

10.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools  of 
the  Province  to  retain  the  Apparatus  part  of 
the  Depository  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Crooks  pointed  out  that  Inspectors  had 
now  no  discretionary  power  to  shorten  the 
term  of  service  which  a  third-class  teacher 
had  to  go  through  before  going  up  for  a  sec- 
ond-class professional  certificate,  as  the  De- 
partment has  fixed  it  at  one  year.  He  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  an  open  question  whether 
the  time  was  too  short.  It  was  reduced  from 
two  years  to  one  to  avoid  the  danger  to  the 
country  of  a  scarcity  of  teachers.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the  large  numbers 
who  annually  secure  intermediate  certificates, 
added  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  third- 
class  certificates,  not  only  render  that  danger 
very  remote,  but  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
caused  an  over-supply  of  teachers  in  many 
districts.  His  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  appalling  number  of  ap- 
plicants for  any  situations  of  low  grade  that 
are  offered,  and  that  this  mainly  arises  from 
the  facilities  afforded  young  people  to  enter 
the  profession.  So  far  as  regards  second- 
class  teachers,  this  might  be  checked  by 
lengthening  the  term  of  service  before  giving 
permission  to  any  third-class  teacher  to  secure 
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a  second-class  professional  certificate.  Two 
useful  ends  would  be  accomplished  by  this  : 
— the  number  of  second-class  teachers  would 
be  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and  these 
would  be  of  a  better  stamp,  because  of  the 
lengthened  experience  required  in  the  school- 
room. Mr.  Crooks  agreed  with  the  deputa- 
tion in  their  views,  and  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  did  not  regard  the  present 
regulation  requiring  only  one  year's  training 
as  a  hard  and  fast  one  and  incapable  of 
amendment !  On  the  contrary,  he  conveyed 
the  impression  that  so  soon  as  the  term  of 
service  could  be  lengthened  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  necessary  supply  of  teachers  it 
should  be  done. 

In  regard  to  the  second  resolution  he  ex- 
plained that  in  every  case  he  required  specific 
information  from  Inspectors  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  necessary  conditions  before  a 
permit  was  issued ;  the  most  important  of 
these  was  the  scarcity  of  properly-qualified 
teachers  in  the  district.  In  every  case  where 
the  Inspector  did  not  certify  to  this  the  per- 
mit was  refused.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  these  conditions  were  sometimes  set 
aside.  One  case  was  mentioned  of  a  district 
in  which  two  permits  were  granted,  though 
there  were  applicants  in  each  case  of  prop- 
erly qualified  second-class  teachers  for  the 
positions  the  permits  were  given  to  fill.  He 
admitted  that  this  may  have  been  true,  but 
said  that  the  Inspector  of  that  district  had 
been  replaced  by  a  more  trustworthy  man. 
He  was  asked  if  permits  could  not  now  be 
done  away  with  altogether  in  the  principal 
counties,  and  he  replied  that  since  he  took 
office  he  had  caused  an  immense  decrease 
in  the  number,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
within  a  limited  time  they  would  be  things  of 
the  past,  except  in  the  outlying  townships. 
He  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  recog- 
nizing merit  in  many  third-class  teachers, 
who  were  unable,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  certificate.  The 
deputation  quite  agreed  with  him  in  this,  and 
disclaimed  any  desire  to  prevent  deserving 
and  efficient  third-class  teachers  from  remain- 
ing in  the  profession  ;  but  it  was  mentioned 
that,   from  a  variety    of  causes,   abuses  had 


I  crept  in,  and  it  w^s  suggested  to  him,  whether 
before  confirming  a  certificate,  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
merits  of  each  case  brought  before  him  by 
means  of  an  official  of  his  own  in  addition  to 
what  is  supplied  from  other  sources.  He 
said  that  the  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  in 
the  Province  was  small,  probably  not  above 
forty. 

He  said  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of 
introducing  the  ballot  into  school  trustee 
elections,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was 
opposed  to  secret  voting,  and  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr.  Spence  that  there 
was  some  inconsistency  in  having  the  votes 
for  municipal  councillors  and  members  of 
Parliament  by  ballot,  and  those  for  school 
trustees  open,  he  replied  that  the  danger  of 
bribery  and  corruption  was  so  small  as  hard- 
ly to  necessitate  secret  voting  for  school 
trustees.  He  was  reminded  that  teachers 
sought  this  as  a  protection  to  themselves  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  citizens. 

In  support  of  the  fourth  resolution,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  many  young  people  were 
appointed  to  positions  as  teachers  before 
they  had  acquired  sufficient  experience  in 
life,  apart  from  any  professional  training, 
to  undertake  the  management  of  children. 
That  a  young  man  of  twenty  would  be  more 
likely  to  manage  children  properly  than  one 
of  eighteen,  that,  not  only  would  he  have 
the  experience  in  life  that  two  years  at  a 
very  impressionable  age  can  give,  but  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  have  the  dignity 
manhood  gives  to  assist  him.  Mr.  Crooks 
admitted  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  age 
of  both  male  and  female  candidates,  but  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whether  the  respective  ages 
should  be  eighteen  and  nineteen,  or  eigh- 
teen and  twenty.  He  was  reminded  that 
a  female  eighteen  years  of  age  was,  if  any- 
thing, more  matured  than  a  male  of  twenty. 
It  was  suggested  to  him  that  if  the  ages 
remained  as  they  are,  those  who  enter  the 
profession  should  be  required  to  act  as  assist- 
ant teachers  until  they  attained  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty  years  respectively. 

In  regard  to  the  Apparatus  part  of  the  De- 
pository, Mr.  Crooks  did  not  think  any  good 
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purpose  would  be  gained  by  retaining  it. 
The  articles  that  had  been  kept  in  stock  were 
not  of  the  best  quality,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  seen  apparatus  in  High  Schools 
that  had  been  got  from  New  York,  because 
of  better  workmanship,  and  at  a  less  ex- 
pense than  that  supplied  by  the  Department. 
He  pointed  out  that  already  various  parties 
had  begun  to  meet  the  demand  which  the 
Depository  had  supplied,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  competition  would  be  keen  enough  to 
enable  the  purchaser  to  get  the  best  value  for 
his  money. 

The  resolution  on  Rotation  of  Examiners 
had  already  been  acted  upon,  but  he  kindly 
gave  the  deputation  some  explanation  of  his 
views  on  the  formation  of  the  new  Commit- 
tee. Professor  Young,  on  liis  urgent  repre- 
sentation, had  consented  to  continue  in  his 
position  as  Chairman,  beyond  this,  he  allowed 
the  deputation  to  infer  that  no  appointment 
had  been  made,  but  his  opinion  was  favour- 
able to  placing  the  three  High  School  In- 
spectors upon  the  Committee,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  established  conditions  of  retire- 
ment. He  further  thought  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  at  least  two  of  these  officials 
always  on.  The  remaining  members  would 
be  selected  on  account  of  their  special  fitness 
for  the  duties  that  would  be  required  of  them. 
As  the  work  of  Public  School  Inspectors  in 
examining  for  non-professional  certificates 
had  now  ceased,  he  thought  the  body  of  sub- 
examiners,  whose  duties  would  in  future  be 
more  onerous,  should  be  largely  recruited 
from  these  Inspectors.  They  would  be  valu- 
able on  account  of  their  experience  in  similar 
work. 

In  regard  to  Superannuation,  the  Min- 
ister stated  that  in  the  year  1880  there  were 
391  superannuated  teachers  drawing  pensions, 
which  amounted  to  $41,751  ;  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  teachers  in  the  same  year 
was  $14,065  ;  of  this  $11,565  was  made  up 
of  the  regular  subscriptions  ;  the  balance  was 
arrears  that  had  been  paid  in.  The  highest 
pension  paid  to  any  teacher  was  $284,  for 
48  years'  service  ;  the  lowest  was  $56,  for  10 
years'  service. 

He   had   caused  a  scheme    to  be  drafted 


which  he  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  deputation.  He  did  not  think  well  of 
the  proposal  that  was  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Boyle's  paper,  of  charging  a  fee  for  entrance 
to  the  profession  ;  but  as  teachers  got  a  good 
deal  of  their  training  for  nothing,  and  were 
at  no  expense  for  their  examinations,  he 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  levy  a 
yearly  contribution  from  each  male  and  female 
teacher  of  $3,  and  let  this  go  to  swell  the 
superannuation  fund.  He  would  give  teach- 
ers the  option  of  increasing  their  yearly  pay- 
ments, so  as  to  secure  a  larger  allowance. 
He  gave  the  following  figures  as  an  indication 
of  what  might  be  proposed  : — 

A  contribution   of  $3   per  year  for  25  years  would 

secure  an  allowance  of  $100  per  year. 
A  contribution   of  $6  per  year  for  25  years  would 

secure  an  allowance  of  $120  per  year. 
A  contribution  of  $8  per  year   for   25  years  would 

secure  an  allowance  of  $135  per  year. 
A  contribution  of  $10  per  year  for  25  years  would 

secure  an  allowance  of  $150  per  year. 

He  would  propose  that  no  allowance  should 
be  made  for  less  than  ten  years'  service. 

When  the  case  of  widows  was  brought  to 
his  notice,  he  said  that  they  could  be  provided 
for  in  the  details.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  by  the  Quebec  scheme  widows  and 
children  were  allowed  one-half  the  husband's 
pension.  By  this  scheme  Mr.  Crooks  reck- 
oned that,  for  391  superannuated  teachers, 
$34,839  per  annum  would  be  needed ;  of 
this,  the  teachers  would  contribute  $20,833 
and  the  Government  $14,006.  Having  spent 
two  hours  with  the  deputation,  he  expressed 
his  regret  that  another  engagement  called 
him  away,  but  he  kindly  gave  them  the  vari- 
ous documents  he  had  used  in  drafting  his 
proposed  scheme,  that  they  might  examine 
them,  and  form  their  own  conclusions.  In 
parting  with  the  deputation  he  said  they 
would  see  he  had  tried  to  redeem  the  promise 
he  had,  made  to  a  similar  deputation  last 
year — to  give  the  matter  of  superannuation 
his  earnest  consideration. 

The  same  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Doan — the  third  member  of  the  deputation — 
met  the  Minister,  by  his  request,  on  Monday, 
the  17th  of  January.  He  stated  then,  that 
since  last  meeting  them,  the  matter  of  super- 
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annuation  had  been  brought  before  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  and  at  a  meeting  on  Satur- 
day, the  15th  of  January,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Hardy's  bill  for  Superannuation  in  the  Civil 
Service,  as  well  as  the  superannuation  of 
teachers,  was  discussed.  The  Council  dis- 
approved of  the  project  to  make  the  rate 
compulsory  on  female  teachers,  as  their  cir- 
cumstances were  so  different  from  those  of 
male  teachers.  Female  teachers  must,  at 
best,  be  regarded  as  a  transitory  class,  since 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  profession 
of  teaching  was  to  them  but  a  step  towards 
taking  upon  themselves  the  responsibilities 
of  married  life.  It  was  thought,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  the  many 
contribute  to  a  fund  from  which  a  very  few 
would  reap  any  benefit.  In  proof  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  he  stated  that  out  of  the 
391  superannuated  teachers  in  receipt  of  al- 
lowances in  1S80,  only  38,  or  one-tenth,  were 
femaJes.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
make  the  contribution  to  the  fund  on  the 
part  of  both  male  and  female  teachers  option- 
al, as  it  had  formerly  been,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  those  who  contributed  the  choice, 
within  certain  limits,  of  making  an  increased 
yearly  payment,  with  the  object  of  securing, 
after  a  certain  period  of  service,  say  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  a  pension  large  enough 
to  provide  them  with  bread  and  butter. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject,  the  difficulty 
the  Government  had  to  meet  was  how  to 
keep  faith  with  superannuated  teachers  by 
providing  money  sufficient  to  meet  the 
annual  allowances.  In  1879  these  amounted 
to  nearly  $50,000,  and  of  thfe  but  a  moiety 
of  some  $11,000  was  contributed  by  the 
teachers.  He  mentioned  that  one  way  of 
meeting  this  difficulty  would  be  to  take,  say 
$20,000,  from  the  $240,000  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  and  set  it  apart  for  the  purposes 
of  the  fund.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in 
this,  for,  in  the  first  place,  this  grant  had 
been  increased  through  his  instramentality 
on  three  separate  occasions  by  $20,000  each, 
and  in  the  second,  the  decrease  of  the  grant 
to  each  school  corporation  would  be  imper- 
ceptible. Besides,  it  might  be  legitimately 
diverted  to  the  purposes  of  the  superannua- 


tion fund,  seeing,  the  grant  was  specially  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries. 
Mr.  Doan  asked  if  he  was  in  favour  of  grant- 
ing the  allowance  after  twenty-five  years' 
service ;  but  although  this  question  was 
urged  by  Mr.  McAllister,  he  did  not  give  a 
direct  answer  to  it. 

He  shewed  that  by  Mr.  Hardy's  bill  em- 
ployh  of  the  Government,  who  receive  a 
salary  of  $600  or  less,  are  to  pay  annually 
for  superannuation  purposes,  one  and  one 
half  per  cent,  of  their  income  ;  those  re- 
ceiving a  salary  between  $600  and  $2000  are 
to  contribute  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  In 
return  for  this  they  are  to  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  one  fiftieth  of  their  average  salary 
for  each  year  of  service  up  to  twenty-five,  but 
no  addition  shall  be  made  for  any  service  be- 
yond twenty-five  years.  He  shewed  that  by 
this  plan  an  employe  would  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  receive  a  retiring  allowance 
of  twenty-five  fiftieths,  or  one-half  his  income. 
And  Mr. Hardy  reckoned  that,  to  provide  for 
thisjtheGovernment  would  have  to  supplement 
the  yearly  payments  by  an  equal  sum  at  least. 
Mr.  McAllister  directed  Mr.  Crooks'  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  features  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Company's  scheme  of  superannuation. 
By  it  each  employS  is  required  to  contribute 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  his  income,  and  in 
return  he  is  allowed  a  retiring  pension  of  one- 
sixtieth  of  his  average  income  for  each  year 
of  service,  but  there  is  no  increase  after  forty 
years'  service.  The  highest  pension  by  this 
plan  is  forty-sixtieths,  or  two-thirds  of  the 
average  income.  To  provide  sufficient  money 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  fund  the  Com- 
pany contributes  an  amount  equal  to  what  is 
deducted  from  the  salaries  of  the  officials, 
and  if  this  proves  insufficient  a  further  sum  is 
given,  but  at  no  time  is  this  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  amount  previously  contributed. 

Mr.  McAllister  also  directed  the  Minister's 
attention  to  some  of  the  features  of  the  Que- 
bec and  the  Irish  schemes  of  superannuation. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  the  latter  the  allow- 
ance at  sixty-five  years  of  age  is  more  than 
double  that  at  forty-five.  Mr.  Crooks  ad- 
mitted this,  but  questioned  the  wisdom  of  in- 
creasing the  allowance  after  a  certain  period 
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of  service,  say  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  as 
this  might  afford  a  temptation  to  teachers 
who  had  outlived  their  usefulness  to  continue 
in  the  profession.  He  thought  in  all  cases 
there  should  be  a  difference  great  enough  be- 
tween the  salary  and  the  pension  to  afford  no 
temptation  to  withdraw  from  the  service  for 
the  sake  of  the  pension.  While  the  latter 
should  still  be  large  enough  to  afford  an  in- 
ducement to  teachers  to  remain  in  the  profes- 
sion long  enough  to  enjoy  it.  He  shewed 
that  civil  servants  were  a  more  permanent 
body  than  teachers,  because  the  latter  are 
continually  migrating  into  other  walks  of  life, 
thus  making  the  profession  a  mere  stepping- 
stone.  But  he  was  reminded  that  this  was  a 
a  fault  it  should  be  the  aim  of  a  good  system 
of  superannuation  to  remove.  He  finally 
asked  the  deputation  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  if  they  could  suggest  a  scheme  that  they 
thought  would  be  successful,  he  would  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Department, 
and  also  give  it  his  own  consideration. 

His  attention  was  again  directed  to  per- 
mits, and  he  was  pointedly  asked  if  he 
thought  they  would  soon  be  done  away  with. 
He  said  he  thought  they  would,  and  reiterat- 
ed that  he  was  most  careful  in  granting  them. 
He  again  assured  the  deputation  that  before  a 
permit  was  granted  the  case  passed  under  his 
own  personal  observation ;  and  he  had  also 
directed  the  Deputy  to  examine  carefully  the 
merits  of  each  case  before  submitting  it  to 
him.  Mr.  McAllister  then  asked  him  if  the 
deputation  was  to  understand  that  Public 
School  Masters  were  to  have  no  recognition 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee and  its  body  of  sub-examiners.  He  re- 
plied, that  for  the  latter  body  he  wanted  men 
that  would  do  a  great  deal  of  work  well  for  a 
very  litttle  pay.  Mr.  Spence  assured  him 
that  Public  School  Masters  were  accustomed 
to  do  this.  Mr.  McAllister  urged  the  desira- 
bility of  having  the  large  body  of  Public 
School  teachers  represented  at  least  on  the 
body  of  sub-examiners  ;  and  pointed  out  that 
there  could  be  no  valid  objection  to  this, 
seeing  that  very  few  were  employed  in  pre- 
paring scholars  for  the  Intermediate  Exami- 
nation, and  they  could  therefore  not  be  in 


danger  of  reading  the  papers  of  their  own 
scholars.  Mr.  Crooks  admitted  this,  and 
remarked  incidentally  that  he  wished  to  dis- 
courage Intermediate  work  in  the  public 
schools,  as  it  tended  to  withdraw  the  teach- 
ers' attention  from  the  more  important  work 
of  elementary  training.  He  promised  to 
give  this  matter  further  consideration.  The 
Deputation  then  withdrew. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  admirable  remarks  of  the 
late  Dr.  Sears  concerning  the  proper  func- 
tions of  a  Normal  School  are  well  worth 
quoting  : — 

"  Next  go  with  me  to  the  Normal  School, 
which  is  a  State  institution.  It  is  provided 
for  by  the  Legislature,  and  managed,  as  to 
its  external  affairs,  by  a  board  of  education. 
Its  peculiar  work  is  in  charge  of  a  Principal, 
who  is  a  specialist  in  the  art  of  teaching.  It 
is  his  to  teach  not  only  the  practice  of  his  art, 
but  the  science  on  which  it  is  founded. 
We  may  find  him  employed  in  his  most  diffi- 
cult workjgiving  the  philosophy  and  methods 
of  primary  instruction. 

"To  shew  what  high  qualifications  it  re- 
quires, and  how  few  succeed  in  it,  he  gives 
an  outline  of  the  psychology  of  the  juvenile 
mind,  and  discourses  in  detail  upon  its  domi-. 
nant  faculties  ;  its  delicate  organism,  weak- 
nesses, and  peril ;  its  active,  but  one-sided 
and  partial  curiosity ;  its  tastes  and  aver- 
sions; its  vivacity  or  lethargy,  and  the 
restraints  or  incitements  it  needs  ;  its  various 
passions  and  biases  to  good  or  evil  ;  its  im- 
pulsiveness and  changeableness  ;  its  lively 
imagination,  and  active  but  feeble  intellect. 
Or  you  may  find  him  discoursing  on  didactics ; 
teaching  how  to  unfold  a  subject  from  its 
elementary  principles,  proceeding  by  slow 
and  regular  gradations ;  how  to  awaken  in- 
terest ;  how  to  adapt  instruction  to  capacity, 
or  previous  attainments  ;  how  to  adjust  the 
proportions  of  instruction  and  study  to  each 
other  ;  how  far  to  indulge  or  repress  mental 
peculiarities." 

Dr.  Sears,  in  making  this  sketch,  no  doubt 
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drew  from  his  experience  of  the  working  of 
Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States  ;  but 
when  we  read  it,  the  disappointing  realities 
of  our  own  Toronto  one  makes  it  seem  like  a 
Utopian  sketch.  We  look  in  vain  for  the 
"specialist  in  the  art  of  teaching  ;"  for  in- 
struction worthy  of  the  name  in  the  art 
and  science  of  education;  for  any  attempt 
at  "giving  the  philosophy  and  methods  of 
primary  instruction."  We  have  yet  to  meet 
the  Normal  School  student  who  has  learnt 
in  that  institution  "  how  to  unfold  a  subject 
from  its  elemenrary  principles,"  "how  to 
awaken  interest;"  in  fact,  how  to  do  the 
numerous  necessary  things  that  constitute 
good  and  successful  teaching. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  WORK. 

COUNTY  OF  HASTINGS  MODEL  SCHOOLS, 
OCTOBER,  1880. 

Professional  Examinations  for  Third-Class 
Certificate,  supplied  by  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Mackintosh,  P.S.I,  for  North 
Hastings. 

MENTAL   ARITHMETIC. 

Time  45  minutes.     Write  the  Answer  only  after  each 
Question. 

1.  Write  down  the  sum  of  3i+i3yV  + 
9I  +  17J+24J+SI.     Ans.— 

2.  If  i  of  J  of  J  of  a  -  ^  of  J  of  J  of  <5  = 
J  of  J  of  ^  of  c,  find  the  lowest  integral 
values  of  a,  b  and  c.     Ans. — 

3.  Find  2  numbers  such  that  ^  of  f  of 
one  of  them  =  |  of  J  of  the  other.      Atts. — 

4.  In  a  certain  school  \  of  the  pupils  are 
in  the  First  class,  \  of  the  remainder  in  the 
Second,  §  of  the  rest  in  the  Third,  and  8  in 
the  Fourth  ;  how  many  pupils  altogether  ? 
Ans. — 

5.  A  man  paid  an  income  tax  of  2  %  and 
had  $5500  left ;  what  was  his  whole  income  ? 
Ans. — 

6.  Zaccheus  offered  to  give  half  his  goods 
to  the  poor,  and  to  restore  four-fold  of  any 
gained  unjustly  ;  if  to  do  this  exhausted  %  of 
his  foctune,  what  proportion  of  it  must  have 
been  dishonestly  acquired  ?     Ans. — 

7.  A  is  worth  $2,700;  \  of  his  property 
=  ^  of  I  of  ^'s  ;  find  ^'s  fortune.     Ans. — 


8.  A  gambler -lost  half  his  money,  and  then 
gained  $2  ;  played  again,  lost  half  he  had, 
and  gained  $3  ;  played  a  third  time,  lost  half 
and  gained  $4.  This  third  play  did  not  al- 
ter his  financial  condition.  How  much  did 
he  start  with  ?     Ans. — 

9.  One-third  the  course  of  a  river  is 
through  forests,  \  through  prairie,  \  through 
desert,-j'j  within  the  walls  of  a  city  17^  miles 
from  its  mouth  ;  what  is  its  entire  length  ? 
A71S. — 

10.  The  interest  on  a  certain  sum  is  ;^222|, 
the  discount  with  rate  and  time  the  same  is 
_j^200  ;  find  the  principal.     Ans. — 

11.  The  interest  on  one  cent  is  one  mill  ;   . 
find  discount  for  same  tiVne  and  rate.  Ans. — 

12.  A  traveller  rode  to  a  certain  place  at 
the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour,  returning  on  foot 
at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour.  The  whole 
journey  occupied  3  hours  ;  how  far  off  was 
the  place.     Ans. — 

13.  A  railway  carried  6000  tons  of  freight 
for  one  company  and  4800  tons  over  the  same 
distance  for  another  ;  the  whole  cost  of  trans- 
portation was  £,2.'jo  ;  how  should  this  amount 
be  divided  between  the  companies?     Ans. — 

EDUCATION. 

I.  Explain  clearly  what  you  understand 
by  the  following  terms,  viz  :  (a)  Education, 
{b)  Instruction,  (c)  School  Organization,  {d) 
Classification,  {e)  School  Discipline. 

II.  (rt)  What  should  a  School  Time  Table 
exhibit?  (b)  What  rules  should  guide  the 
teacher  in  its  formation  ? 

III.  Name  the  punishments  which  may 
legitimately  be  employed  by  the  teacher. 

IV.  In  the  infliction-  of  punishment  by 
what  rules  should  the  teacher  be  guided  ? 

V.  (a)  Distinguish  between  expressive 
reading  and  intelligent  reading,  [b)  Which 
is  the  more  important?  (c)  Describe  the 
principal  expedients  you  would  employ  to 
secure  intelligence  in  reading  on  the  part  of 
your  pupils. 

VI.  How  would  you  teach  (a)  Square  and 
{b)  Cubic  measure  to  a  class  ? 

VII.  How  would  you  proceed  in  each  of 
the  following  cases  : — 
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(1)  Truancy    is    prevalent    in   your 

school. 
{2)  Some  of  your  pupils  frequently 
come  to  school  with  their  les- 
sons unprepared. 

(3)  Some  of  your  pupils   are    inat- 

tentive to  their  personal  clean- 
liness and  neatness. 

(4)  A  very  defective  style  of  articu- 

lation and  pronunciation  pre- 
vails in  your  school. 

(5)  Some  of  your  pupils  come  ha- 

bitually late  to  school. 

VIII.    Stateclearly  how  you  would  teach — 
(i)  A  first  lesson  in  reading  to  a 
primary  class. 

(2)  A  first  lesson  on  the  reduction 

of  fractions  to  equivalent  frac- 
tions having  a  common  de- 
nominator. 

(3)  Spelling  to  a  Second  class. 


1.  Criticise  the  room  in  which  you  are 
writing  with  reference  to  the  following 
points  : — (a)  Situation,  {b)  Size,  (c)  Seats, 
{d)  Heat,  (<?)  Light,  (/)  Ventilation. 

2.  Name  other  points  necessary  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  suita- 
bility of  a  school-room,  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view. 

3.  What  precautions  should  be  taken  by  a 
teacher  to  guard  against  injuries  to  the  eyes 
of  his  pupils  ? 

4.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  process 
of  digestion  ;  (a)  of  animal  food,  (b)  of 
vegetable  food,  (c)  how  is  the  process  affect- 
ed by  the  work  of  the  school. 

5.  Describe  the  human  ear,  and  point  out 
the  dangers,  general  and  special,  of  boxing 
children  on  the  ears. 

6.  Describe  Miss  Buckton's  method  of 
cooking  a  mutton-chop,  giving  her  reasons 
for  the  several  steps. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  TORONTO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  us  puts 
before  our  readers  the  case  of  the  Western 
Normal  School  in  what  seems  to  us  a  very 
clear  light.  The  writer  gives  his  impressions 
of  the  institution.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  that  there  is  a  good  deal  rotten  in 
Denmark.  When  the  Minister  has  time  to 
attend  to  this  matter  we  hope  he  will  reor- 
ganize the  whole  institution. 

We  have  never  yet  met  a  student  who  has 
spoken  well  of  either  the  staff  or  the  system. 
What  should  be  the  coping-stone  of  our 
Public  Schools  is  little  better  than  an  organ- 
ized fraud  on  the  public,  and  the  Minister 
of  Education  retains  in  office  for  some  in- 
scrutable reason  a  staff  that  would  disgrace 
a  fifth-rate  High  School.  As  our  High 
Schools  are  now  closely  connected  through 
their  Second  Class  candidates  with  the  Nor- 


mal Schools,  the  subject  is  one  of  interest  to 
High  School  Masters,  and  we  propose  to 
make  the  question  a  live  issue,  until  what  a 
long  suffering  public  objects  to,  be  rectified. 
We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  Public 
or  High  School  Board  in  Ontario  that  would 
tolerate  for  a  day  the  continuance  of  the  very 
serious  evils  to  which  our  correspondent  di- 
rects attention  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  High  School  Department 
of  the  Can.  Ed.  Monthly  : 

Sir, — As  I  am  aware  that  you  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  1  feel  it 
my  duty  to  give  you  a  very  brief  account  of  a 
few  particulars,  referring  to  the  working  of  the 
Toronto  Normal  School,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
candidates  for  Second  Class  certificates.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  institution  just  named, 
is  frequently  spoken  of  by  those  who  have 
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attended  it  as  a  complete  failure,  serving  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  giving  remuner- 
ative situations  to  a  few  individuals.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  wholly  agree  with  such 
statements,  because  I  feel  sure  that,  during  a 
session,  many  hints  are  thrown  out  which 
would  be  of  practical  use  to  a  teacher,  if 
carefully  attended  to ;  but,  although  this  is 
the  case,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  in  many 
respects  it  falls  far  short  of  the  excellence 
to  which  a  Normal  School  should  attain. 
With  regard  to  the  Model  School  which  is 
in  connection  with  it,  I  must  speak  in  the 
most  favourable  terms.  It  is  managed  by 
teachers  who  are  really  exemplary,  and  who 
evidently  take  delight  in  the  proper  perfor- 
mance of  their  duties,  not  only  when  they 
are  teaching  their  classes,  but  also  when  they 
are  criticizing  the  candidates.  The  time 
that  is  set  apart  for  attending  the  Model 
School  is  much  too  short,  being  only  three 
hours  per  week.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
devote  plenty  of  time  to  what  is  really  prac- 
tical, than  to  spend  so  much  of  it  on  lectures, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  exceedingly  dry? 
Allow  me  to  refer  to  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  subjects  are  presented  in  the 
Normal  School.  Lectures  on  Education  are 
delivered  by  the  Principal  at  least  four  times 
per  week  ;  but  he  wades  backwards  and 
forwards  from  one  subject  to  another,  with 
so  much  irregularity,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  follow  him.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  go  on  with  one  thing  until  it  is  un- 
derstood, then  take  up  another,  etc.,  than  to 
mix  them  up,  as  is  done  at  present  ?  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  is  taken  up  in 
what  is  termed  "  Practical  Grammar  "  which 
for  the  most  part  consists  of  the  analysis  of 
sentences  supposed  to  contain  difificulties. 
When  a  point  is  brought  forward,  that  is  in 
the  least  degree  worthy  of  comment,  it  is 
cleared  up  by  reading  from  Bain,  Angus, 
Latham  and  a  host  of  other  authorities,  the 
sage  preceptor  seldom  venturing  an  opinion 
of  his  own.  Does  this  deserve  the  name 
given  to  it  ?  How  would  such  a  system  suc- 
ceed in  either  a  High  or  Public  School  ? 
Respecting  Hygiene,  I  am   glad   to  say  that 


it  is  brought  before  the  class  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  interesting.  Although 
the  teacher  does  not  display  as  much  energy 
as  might  be  expected,  he  possesses  in  a  good 
measure  the  power  of  securing  and  keeping 
the  attention  of  the  class.  Chemistry  is  an- 
other branch  that  is  very  fairly  taught.  I 
believe  that  the  Science  Master  does  what 
he  can  to  instruct  the  students  in  that  part  of 
the  work  which  will  prove  most  useful.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  he  does  not 
pay  more  attention  to  pronunciation  and  to 
the  correct  use  of  language.  Drawing  is 
said  to  be  taught  twice  a  week.  I  must  say 
that  this  is  done  in  such  a  way,  that  no  mat- 
ter what  taste  a  person  has  for  drawing,  he 
cannot  but  become  disgusted  with  it.  The 
teacher  very  often  wastes  nearly  the  whole 
time  for  the  lesson  in  examining  drawings  on 
small  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  handed  in 
at  some  previous  time.  Should  he  not  have 
looked  over  these  at  his  leisure,  instead  of 
idly  spending  time  which  might  otherwise  be 
usefully  employed?  Besides  this,  if  a  student 
asks  a  question  for  information  on  a  point, 
which,  though  difficult  to  him,  may  seem 
very  simple  to  one  who  has  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  the  teacher  seems  to  take 
more  delight  in  holding  him  up  to  ridicule 
than  in  removing  the  difficulty.  Instead  of 
teaching  the  elementary  principles,  the  in- 
structor, seemingly  anxious  to  shew  what  he 
knows,  rushes  into  perspective  drawing,  the 
Insult  being  that  the  candidates  approach  it 
■with  about  as  little  intelligence,  as  far  as  the 
subject  in  hand  is  concerned,  as  a  child  that 
is  amusing  itself  trying  to  make  pictures  on 
a  slate.  Music  is  also  taught  so  poorly  that 
no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  time  devoted  is 
completely  wasted.  It  must  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  Principal  that  excellent  order 
is  maintained  throughout  the  institution. 
Hoping  that  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
educational  affairs  will  before  long  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  endeavour  to  raise  the 
Normal  School  to  a  proper  standard,  I  re- 
main, yours,  etc., 

A  NORMALITE. 

Jan.  77,  1881. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  TIME-TABLE. 

In  pursuance  of  our  design  we  print  the 
Time-table  of  a  smaller  school  than  that  given 
some  time  ago  : — 

CONDENSED    TIME-TABLE     OF    A     HIGH 
SCHOOL  WITH  FIVE  MASTERS, 

Periods,  45  minutes  each,  as  a  rule.  Hours, 
8.30  to  1.30.  Classes  which  recite  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  are  marked 
"3;"  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  "2;"  every 
day  "5." 

LOWER  SCHOOL. 
MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — Junior,  3  ;  Senior,  5  ;  Inter- 
mediate, 5.  Geometry. — ^Jun.,  2  ;  Sen.,  2  ; 
Int.,  3.  Algebra. — Primary,  2  ;  Jun.,  3  ; 
Sen.,  5;  Int.,  5.  Nat.  Phil. —'$,^n.,y.  Int., 3. 

CLASSICS. 

Latin  Gram. — Prim.,  3;  Jun.,  3;  Sen., 
2;  Int.,  3.  Casar. — Sen.,  3;  Int.,  3.  Ci- 
cero.— Sen.,  2.  Virgil. — Sen.,  3  ;  Int.,  3. 
Prose. — Sen.,  3.  Greek  Gram. — Prim.,  3  ; 
Jun.,  3  ;  Sen.,  3.  Xenophon. — Sen.,  2. 
Homer.— ?>tn.,  2. 

ENGLISH. 

Gram. — Prim.,  3;  Jun.,  2;  Sen.  and  Int 

2.  Composition,  (same  as  Gram.)  History. 
— Prim.,  2;  Jun.,  2  ;  Sen.  and  Int.,  3.  Geo 
graphy. — Prim.,  2 ;  Jun.,   2  ;  Sen.  and  Int. 

3.  Literature. — Sen.  and  Int.,  3.  Book 
Keeping, — Prim,  and  Jun.,  2  ;  Sen.  and  Int. 
3.  Penmanship. — Prim,  and  Jun.,  3.  Spel- 
ling and  Dictation. — Prim,  and  Jun.,  2. 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

French. — Prim.,  2;  Jun.,  3;  Int.,  5. 
German. — Prim.  2;  Jun.,  2  ;  Sen.,  2. 


NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

Chemistry — Sen.  and  Int.,  2. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arith.,  3;  Algebra,  3  ;  Geom.,  3  ;  Trig- 
onom.,  3  ;  Nat.  Phil.,  3. 

ENGLISH. 

Gram,  and  Comp.,  2  ;  Literature,  2  ;  His- 
tory (Modern),  2 ;  (Ancient),  2  ;  Geography 
(Modern),  3  ;  (Ancient),  2. 

CLASSICS. 

Latin  Gram.,  3  ;  Lat.  Prose,  3  ;  Cicero, 
2;  Livy  to  alternate  with  Horace,  2;  Greek 
Gram.,  3;  Xenophon,  2;  Homer,  Iliad, 
Book  I.,  3;  Book  XII.,  2;  Odyssey,  2. 
Herodotus,  2  (alt.  with  Iliad  XII.). 

MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

French,  5  ;  Grammar,  2. 

NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

Chemistry,  2  ;  Physiology,  3  ;  Botany, 
Friday. 

Extras. — Drawing  and  Painting,  3  ;  Mu- 
sic, 2.  These  subjects  in  charge  of  three 
lady  teachers. 

Written  examinations,  monthly,  results 
of  which,  combined  with  mark  for  daily 
work,  make  up  report  sent  to  parents.  Lat- 
in and  French  commenced  in  Preparatory 
Department.  In  the  above  table,  no  inter- 
ference between  Intermediate  options,  nor 
between  the  several  honor  courses  in  Upper 
School. 
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[Embracing  Practical  School  Work  in  English,  French  and  German  subjects.] 


DEFINITIONS  OF  OLD  WORDS  AND 
PHRASES. 

Behold,  compounded  of  be  and  hold,  sig- 
nifies to  hold  or  fix  the  eye  on  an  object. 
We  may  see  without  looking,  and  we  may  look 
without  seeing.  The  eye  sees ;  the  person 
looks.  That  which  is  seen  may  disappear 
in  an  instant,  but  what  is  looked  at  must 
make  some  stay.  We  look  at  objects  to  ob- 
serve their  external  properties  ;  but  to  behold 
is  to  look  at  for  a  continuance,  and  excites  a 
moral  or  intellectual  interest.  We  behold 
any  spectacle  which  excites  our  admiration, 
our  pity,  or  love.  "The  most  unpardon- 
able malefactor  in  the  world,  going  to  his 
death,  and  bearing  it  with  composure,  would 
win  the  pity  of  those  who  should  behold 
him." 

Eclipse,  from  the  Greek,  to  fail,  and  is 
therefore  what  causes  a  failure  of  light.  Obs- 
cure, from  obscurus,  means  interrupted  by  a 
shadow,  thence  a  diminution  of  light.  Obs- 
cure is  opposed  to  bright.  What  is  obscure 
is  not  to  be  seen  distinctly  or  without  effort. 

"In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs." — Milton. 

"His  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruined   and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscured." — Milton. 

Retrospect,  from  retro,  behind,  and  specie, 
to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upon.  Review 
is  a  view  repeated.  Survey  is  a  looking 
over  at  once,  from  sur,  over,  and  voi)-,  to 
see. 

"  Believe  me,  my  lord,  I  look  upon  you  as 
a  spirit  entered  into  another  life,  where  you 
ought  to  despise  all  little  views  and  mean  re- 
trospects."— Pope  to  Atterlury. 


"  The  retrospect  of  life  is  seldom  wholly 
unattended  by  uneasiness  and  shame.  It  too 
much  resembles  the  review  which  a  traveller 
takes  from  some  eminence  of  a  barren  coun- 
try."— Blair. 

"  Every  man  accustomed  to  take  a  survey 
of  his  own  notions  will,  by  a  slight  retrospec- 
tion, be  able  to  discover  that  his  mind  has 
undergone  many  revolutions." — Johtison. 

Prospect,  from  prospectus,  to  see  before, 
that  is  to  see  a  thing  before  we  think  of  it  or 
do  it.  A  prospect  implies  that  which  di- 
rectly presents  itself  to  the  eye.  A  drawing 
of  an  object  is  a  view,  though  not  a  prospect. 

"We're  charmed  at  distant  views  of  happi- 
ness, 
But    near  approaches  make  the   prospect 
less." —  Yolden. 

Flame,*  from  the  Greek,  to  burn,  means 
the  heated  and  bright  exhalations  sent  out 
from  fire.  Blaze,  from  the  German,  blazen, 
to  blow,  that  is,  the  flame  blown  up  into  an 
extended  flame.  A  candle  burns  by  flame, 
paper  by  a  blaze.  Illustrate,  from  illustro, 
that  is,  to  make  a  thing  bright  that  it  can 
easily  be  surveyed  and  examined.  Elucidate, 
from  ehuidatus,  that  is,  to  bring  forth  into, 
that  it  can  be  fully  seen,  under:itood,  and 
made  clear. 

Serve,  from  servu,  a  servant,  to  work  for 
or  obey  as  an  inferior,  or  as  under  another. 

"A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a 
state; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust." — Byron. 

Desolate,  from  desolatus,  made  alone,  with- 
out any  other  one. 

"  None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear — 
Dearer  than  self — possesses  or  possessed." 
— Byron. 

*  See  note  at  end  of  article. 
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Help,  from  the  Saxon  helpan,  to  do  good 
to ;  that  is,  to  do  that  aid  in  getting  what  is 
useful  and  essential. 

"  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our 
nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagon- 
ist is  our  helper." — Burke. 

Chastise,  from  castigo,  to  make  pure,  to 
correct  by  punishment. 

"  Heaven    is    not    always    angry    when    he 
strikes ; 
But  most  chastises    those  whom  most  he 
likes. " — Pomfret. 

Example,  from  exemplum,  the  thing  framed 
according  to  a  likeness.  Pattern,  from  Dutch 
patroon,  that  which  is  to  be  copied,  imitated, 
or  followed. 

"  I  do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a  pat- 
tern to  imitate,  but  as  an  example  to  deter." 
— Junius. 

Count,  from  computor,  forming  into  an  ac- 
count, to  add  up  the  different  parts,  to  know 
the  quantity. 

"  Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending 
sun 
Views    from  thy  hand   no    worthy  action 
done. " 

Substantial,  from  substantia,  the  act  of 
standing  under;  that  is,  real,  evident,  stand- 
ing by  its  own  power. 

"  We'll  shine  in  more  substantial  honours, 
And,  to  be  noble,  we'll  be  good." — Percy. 

Fit,  hoxafio,  it  is  made,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  But  whether  on  the  scaffold  high 
Or  in  the  battle's  van. 
The  fittest  place  where  man  can  die 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man." — Barry. 

Acquire,  from  acquiro,  to  seek  ;  that  is,  to 
seek  or  try  to  get  what  we  want. 

"  A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired,  but  is 
the  gift  of  nature." — Gay. 

Attain,  from  attimo,  to  hold ;  that  is,  to 
get  what  we  try  for  and  hold  it  fast,  and  is  a 
finished  action. 

"Inquiries  after  happiness  and  rules  for 
attaining  it  are  not  so  necessary  and  useful 
to  mankind  as  the  arts  of   consolation  and 


supporting    one's    self    under   affliction." — 
Shepherd. 

Flourish,  ixova  floreo,  I  flower;  that  is, 
full  and  complete  as  a  flower  in  bloom.  Pre- 
cedence, from  pre  and  cedo,  the  state  of  going 
before;  that  is,  to  take  place  or  be  done  be- 
fore something  else  intended  or  expected. 
Precedent  means  that  going  before  which  is 
a  guide  to  follow, 

"  Mastering  the  lawless  science  of  our  law. 
The  codeless  myriad  of  precedent, 
That    wilderness    of    single   instances." — 
Tennyson. 

Explicit,  from  explicitus,  unfolded  or  laid 
open;  that  is,  to  remove  every  diflSculty  out 
of  the  way,  so  that  a  thing  is  clear,  open,  and 
needs  no  explanation. 

"  Since  the  revolution,  the  bounds  of  pre- 
rogative and  liberty  have  been  better  defined, 
the  principlesof  government  more  thoroughly 
examined  and  understood,  and  the  rights  of 
the  subject  more  explicitly  guarded  by  legal 
provisions  than  in  any  other  period  of  the 
English  history." — Blackstone. 

Occasion,  from  occasio,  that  which  falls  in 
the  way  so  as  to  produce  some  change.  Op- 
portunity, from  opportunus,  the  thing  that 
happens  fit  for  the  purpose.  We  do  things 
as  the  occasion  requires  or  as  the  opportu- 
nity offers.  Concert,  from  concerto,  to  de- 
bate together.  Contrive,  from  controver, 
to  find  out  by  putting  together.  Manage, 
from  manus  and  ago,  to  lead  by  the  hand. 
Measures  are  concerted ;  schemes  are  con- 
trived ;  affairs  are  managed. 

"Modern  statesmen  are  concerting  schemes 
and  engaged  in  the  depths  of  politics  at  the 
time  when  their  forefathers  were  laid  down 
quietly  to  rest,  and  had  nothing  in  their 
heads  but  dreams." — Steele. 

"When  Caesar  was  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  mint  he  placed  the  figure  of  an  elephant 
apon  the  reverse  of  the  public  money,  the 
word  Cassar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the 
Renick  language.  This  was  artfully  con- 
trived by  Caesar,  because  it  was  not  lawful 
for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his  own  figure 
upon  the  coin  of  the  commonwealth." — 
Addison. 
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"And  tell  the  nations,  in  no  vulgar  strain, 
What  wars  I  manage  and  what  wreaths  I 
gain." — Prior. 

L.  G.  W.,  in  Progress. 

[Note. — We  append  a  few  corrections  in 
the  derivations  in  the  above  article,  which 
seem  necessary. — Eu.  C.  E.  M.] 

"Flame"  is  from  'L-\\\n  flanima  through 
the  French,  wo/ from  the  Greek.  "Blaze"  is 
not  from  the  German  but  from  Anglo-Saxon 
hlasan.  "Pattern"  is  probably  the  same 
as  "patron."  "Fit"  is  now  derived  from 
Icelandic yf/sa,  to  knit  together. 


NOTES  ON  CHRISTOPHE  COLOMB. 

{Continued  pom  page  J 2j,  Vol.  II.) 

CHAPTER   III. 

Par  un  soleil  brulant— Under  a  burning  sun. 
Voyageant — {See  De  Fivas,  Gram..  582.) 
Aisance — Ease  of  circumstances. 
Voyageurs  pedestres — Travellers  on  foot. 
A  peine  parvenur. . .  .vie — Who  had  hardly 

reached  middle  age. 
Pensif  de  regard— With  a  thoughtful  expres- 
sion. 

Gracieux levres  — With   a  gracious  and 

gentle  smile  playing  on  his  lips. 
Se    teignaient— Were    tinged,    were    inter- 
spersed. 
Tempes— Temples. 
Meches  blanches— White  locks. 

Que  hatent d'esprit— Which  misfortune 

and  mental  labour  hasten  on. 
Primitivement  colore— Originally  florid. 
Male — Manly,  masculine. 
Proferer— To  utter. 
De  huit— Of,  from  eight. 
Muris— Ripened. 
Homme  mur— Mature  man. 
Diego — Spanish  for  James. 
Attendris  a— Touched  at. 
Equipage— Outfit,  dress. 
Les  firent  entrer  dans— Brought  them  into. 

Le   pain pelerins— The   bread    and    rest 

due  to  pilgrims. 
Descendit— Came  down. 


Juan — Spanish  for  John. 
Ancien  confessor — Late  confessor. 
Recueillement — Reflection,  meditation. 
Par  cette  retraite  meme — By  this  very  seclus- 
ion. 
Grand  credit — Great  influence. 
Main  affidee — Trustworthy  hand. 

CHAPTER    V. 

S'informa ....  des — Made  inquiries  about  the. 
Routes  detournees — Unfrequented  roads. 
Attente — Expectation. 

Voici. .  .  .depuis — This    is    what    has    been 
learned  about  him  since. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

Genes — Genoa. 

Infime — Humble. 

Ennoblies — Ennoblir   means   to  expect,    to 

make  noble  ;  anoblir,  to  confer  a   title  of 

nobility. 
'Eclat — Fame. 

Naissent  des — Spring  from  the. 
Le  jour — The  light. 

Contre-epreuve — Counter-proof,  impression. 
Dont — With  which. 
Colomb  enfant— Colombus  as  a  child. 
Prieux. .  .  .enfant — Inclined  to  piety  from  his 

tenderest    years    he    was,     while   still    a 

child .... 
Davantage  ( S"^^  De  Fivas,   Gram.    206). 
Ce  qu'il. . .  .Dieu — What  he  was  seeking  in 

the  heart  of  everything  was  God. 


QUESTIONS    ON    OTTO'S    GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. 

( Contintud  from  page  J26,  Vol.  II.) 

LESSOX    V. 

15.  What  classes  of  nouns  are  declined  ac- 

cording to  Otto's  Third  Declension 
(Primary  of  the  Strong)  ? 

16.  Decline  Sohn,  Baum,  Stuhl,  Wall, 
and  Tag. 

17.  Give  a  list  of  masculine  nouns  of  the 
Third  Declension,  which  do  not  modi- 
fy the  radical  vowel. 
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j8.  In  what  respects  does  the  declension 
of  compounds,  or  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  differ  from  that  of  simple 
nouns  ? 

19.  Decline  Apfelbaitm,  Befehl,  Konig, 
and  Palast. 

LESSON   VI. 

20.  To  what  declensions  do  feminine 
nouns  generally  belong?  How  does 
Otto  classify  them  ? 

21.  What  peculiarity  have  feminine  nouns 
in  the  singular  ? 

22.  Decline  Hand,  Bratit,  Blume,  Kirche, 
with  the  Article. 

23.  To  what  Declension  do  Muther  and 

Tochter  belong  ?     Decline  them. 

LESSON   VII. 

24.  Go  through  the  present  indicative  ac- 
tive of  lieben. 

25.  What  kinds  of  neuter  nouns  does  Ot- 
to's Fifth  Declension  contain  ? 

26.  Decline  Geschenk,  Kameel,  Dorf,  Kind, 
and  Amt, 

(i)  How  are  words   in  -thiim 
declined  ? 

(2)  What  two  nouns  in  -thum 

are  masculine  ? 

(3)  How  are  neuters  in  -r  de- 

clined ? 

27.  Decline  Haar,  Meer,  Schaf,  Pferd, 
and  Herz. 

LESSON    VIII. 

28.  Give  a  list  of  eight  prepositions  that 
always  govern  the  Dative. 

29.  Mention  five  prepositions  that  are  fol- 
lowed always  by  the  Accusative. 

30.  What  nine  prepositionstake  sometimes 
the  Dative,  sometimes  the  Accusative, 
and  when  do  they  govern  one,  when 
the  other? 

31.  What  two  prepositions,  among  others, 
take  the  Genitive  ? 

32.  Contract  an,  auf,  in,  bei,  fiir,  durch, 
von,  vor,  iiber,  zu,  with  the  Article, 
Dative,  or  Accusative. 

When  possible  give  two  contractions. 


LESSON    IX. 

33.  What  nouns  of  Otto's  First  Declension 

(Strong,   contracted)    take   n  in    the 
plural?  (8) 

34.  How  do  Latin  words  in  -or  (unaccent- 
ed) form  their  plural  ? 

35.  Give  the  noninative  plural  of  Doktor, 
Professor,  and  Major. 

36.  What  (6)  nouns  of  Otto's  Third  De- 
clension take  -en  instead  of  e  in  the 
plural ? 

37.  What  (11)  masculine  nouns  are  de- 
clined according  to  Otto's  Fifth  De- 
clension (Strong,  enlarged)  ? 

38.  Give  examples  of  feminine  monosyl- 
labic nouns,  which  form  their  plural 
in  -en  (Weak)  instead  of  in  e  (Strong). 

39.  Give  the  plurals  of  die  Kenntnisz,  die 
Besorgnisz,  and  die  Triibsal. 

40.  What  (7)  neuter  nouns  form  their 
plurals  in  e7i  (Weak)  ? 

41.  What  (8)  neuter  nouns  ending  in  -r 
take  e  instead  of  er  ? 

42.  What  four  neuter  nouns  take  e  in  the 
plural  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
nouns  in  -ifr  in  the  singular?  Exam- 
ples. 

43.  Give  the  plurals  of  Boot,  Bein,  Erz, 
Gift,  Joch,  Loos,  Pferd. 


ENGLISH. 

THE    INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

I.  There  are  two  forms  oi  the  Infinitive 
mood  in  English ;  an  example  of  one  is  seen 
in  the  sentence,  "I  can^^;"  of  the  other,  in 
"  I  am  come  to  do  it." 

II.  The  form  without  the  preposition  to  is 
the  simple  infinitive;  that  with  to  is  called 
the  gerundial  infinitive,  when  it  is  used  ad- 
verbially or  adjectively ;  it  is  parsed  exactly 
as  the  simple  infinitive  when  used  as  an  ab- 
stract noun. 

III.  The  simple  infinitive,  whether  of  the 
same  form  as  the  gerund  or  not,  is  a  verbal 
noun,  and  may  be  the  direct  object  of  transi- 
tive verbs.  In  modern  English,  the  form 
without  to  is  not  used  as  a  subject ;  we  can 
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hardly  say,  "Go  is  better  than  stay."     The 
form  with  to  can  be  either  subject  or  object. 

IV.  The  gerundial  infinitive  may  be  ad- 
verbial, denoting  purpose,  as,  "I  am  come 
to  do  it;"  or  adjectival,  as,  '• 'Tis  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished^ 

V.  The  simple  infinitive  form  (without  to) 
was  brought  about  by  dropping  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  an  or  «,  though,  of  course,  words  of 
foreign  origin  may  never  have  had  the  ter- 
mination. Hence,  A.-S.  bindan  gives  us  our 
"bind, "as  in  the  phrase,  "  I  can  bind." 

VI.  The  gerundial  infinitive  is  derived 
from  the  A.-S.  dative  of  the  infinitive  in 
"  an."  This  dative  was  formed  by  adding 
an  "e,"  doubling  the  "n  "  of  the  infinitive, 
and  placing  the  word  to  in  front  of  the  new 
form.  Hence,  bindan  became  in  the  dative 
"  to  bindantie."  In  course  of  time,  this  form 
lost  the  termination  "anne,"asthe  infinitive 
lost  the  termination  "an." 

VII.  The  infinitive  "  bind,"  thus  stripped 
of  its  termination  "ai»,"  which  distinguished 
it  from  other  forms  of  the  verb,  became  iden- 
tical in  appearance  with  the  first  person 
singular,  and  all  persons  of  the  plural  of  the 
present  indicative.  The  form  being  too 
vague  to  stand  as  a  subject,  the  gerund  or 
the  infinitive  with  the  gerundial  •  to,'  was 
used  instead,  as  in  "To  err  is  human,  lo 
forgive  divine." 


EXAMPLES. 

[The  underlined  infinitives  are  gerundial, 
the  remaining  are  simple  infinitives.] 

1.  He  would  have  gone. 

2.  He  made  me  go. 

3.  Why  run  to  meet  (adv.)  what  you  would 
most  avoid  ? 

4.  They  were  slain  to  make  (adv. )  a  Roman 
holiday. 

5.  Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  (adj.)  the 
savage  breast. 

6.  And  fools  who  came  to  scoff'  (adv.)  re- 
mained to  pray  (adv.) 

7.  I  saw  him  fall. 

8.  I  like  a  rascal  to  be  punished. 

9.  The  prisoner  was  ordered   to  be  exe- 
cuted (simple  infinitive — see  20). 

10.  I  like  to  walk. 

11.  To  walk  is  healthful. 

12.  I  know  him  to  be  honest. 

13.  Let  him  be  only  good. 

14.  He  is  said  to  be  coming. 

15.  He  is  slow  to  forgive,  (adv.) 

16.  You  are  cruel  to  frighten  (adv.)  her. 

17.  Here  is  water  to  drink,  (adj..) 

18.  Give  me  paper  to  write  on.  (adj.)i 

19.  Your  mistake  is  to  be  deplored,  (adji.)" 

20.  He  ordered  the  soldier  to  perform  that 
duty. 


The  teacher,  in  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sion, finds  abundant  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
emplification of  the  great  truths  of  the  Deca- 
logue. In  the  little  community  that  sur- 
rounds him,  there  arise  constantly  cases  of 
arbitration,  of  jurisdiction,  of  government; 
cases  involving  the  rights  of  property  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  persons.  The  amount  of 
original  sin  developed  in  one  small  school- 
room, would  convince  the  most  skeptical  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  In  these  cases  the 
teacher  becomes  the  appellee,  the  referee, 
the  judge.  There  is  as  yet  no  lex  scripta  for 
them.     It  is  lost  in  the  lex  loci.     How  im- 


portant, then,  that  his  decisions  and  his 
teachings  in  this  line,  should  be  in  harnaony 
with  that  which  is  recognized  in  every  land 
as  true  and  just!  How  necessary  that  the 
justice  of  his  decisions  should  be  recognized 
by  the  little  world  that  surrounds  his  throne! 
These  decisions  often  repeated,  have  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  after-life  of  the  pupil. 
They  make  or  mar.  Children  have  a  keener 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  than  adults.  Satisfy 
this  feeling  of  right  and  justice  and  you 
strengthen  it;  violate  it,  by  palliation,  or  in- 
consistency, or  neglect,  and  you  so  weaken  it 
that  it  falls  at  the  first  assault.  —  The  Tecuher. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

CHIEF  COUNTRIES  OF 

THE  WORLD.* 

The  volume  whose  title  we  give  below 
is  the  second  annual  edition  of  a  very  useful 
and  highly  interesting  book  on  the  contem- 
porary history  of  Elementary  Education 
throughout  the  world.  It  gives,  in  a  very 
readable  form,  an  outline  of  the  present  state 
of  education,  and  of  the  most  recent  changes 
in  the  intellectual  progress  of  all  the  countries 
in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  those  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  Blue  Book  on 
*'  Education  in  1879,"  but  not  overweighted 
with  useless  statistical  tables  or  dry  irrelevant 
reports.  The  Germans,  possessing  already 
several  excellent  and  systematic  handbooks 
on  the' History  of  Education,  such  as  Raumer, 
Stracks,  and  others,  have  naturally  turned 
their  eyes  from  the  past  to  the  present,  and 
entered  upon  the  stage  of  contemporary  his- 
tory. In  England,  we  do  not  yet  seem  to  have 
approached  the  first  stage,  for  a  good  general 
history  of  education  in  an  English  dress  re- 
mains sLill  a  desideratum. 

The  present  volume  contains  some  500 
pages,  half  of  which  are  taken  up  by  a  cata- 
logue raisonne  of  the  school  literature  pub- 
lished in  Germany  during  the  last  year.  The 
articles  on  the  different  branches  of  education 
are  contributed  by  men  of  note  in  the  schol- 
astic world  in  Germany,  and  the  whole  is 
edited  by  Herr  Seyffarth,  Member  of  the 
Prussian  Chambers.  The  key-note  of  the 
introductory  chapter,  on  the  general  march 
of  education  during  the  past  year,  is  not  one 
of  exultation.  Nearly  everywhere  in  Europe 
the  two  antagonistic  forces  of  Ultramontane 
Catholicism   and  Protestantism  on    the  one 


•  "  AUgemeine  Chroaik  des  Volksschulwesens. — 
1879."  Von  L.  W.  Seyffarth.  Breslau :  E.  Mor- 
genstern.     1880. 


side,  and  Secularism  on  the  other,  have 
joined  issue  as  to  which  shall  guide  the  course 
of  national  education.  That  in  a  strife  so 
bitter  the  original  starting-point  is  often  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  the  means  are  mistaken  for 
the  end,  will  astonish  no  one.  The  clerical 
party  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  what 
they  are  aiming  at,  whilst  their  opponents 
only  know  what  they  are  not  aiming  at,  so 
that  the  latter  present  many  a  weak  spot  of 
their  armour  to  the  full-tilted  lances  of  the 
former  ;  but  such  will  forever  remain  the 
vantage-ground  of  those  who  take  their  stand 
upon  what  is  sanctioned  by  time  and  custom. 
During  the  past  year  the  victory  in  many 
countries  has  been  with  the  reactionary  party. 
In  Prussia,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Baden,  they 
have  driven  their  opponents  from  the  field  on 
several  important  questions,  whilst  their  re- 
cent defeats  in  France  and  Belgium  are  look- 
ed upon  by  them,  and  by  many  impartial 
spectators,  as  but  the  signals  for  a  renewed 
attack  upon  their  antagonists  at  no  distant 
date.  From  the  statistical  tables  and  other 
data,  we  find  that  Prussia,  Holland,  Switz- 
erland, and  Sweden  are  the  most  highly 
educated  countries  in  Europe  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  them  the  general  level  of  education  is  high- 
er than  elsewhere.  Whether  greater  excel- 
lence and  higher  talent  will  be  found  in  these 
countries,  because  their  level  of  education  is 
higher,  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  remains 
an  open  question. 

No  fewer  than  eighty-three  periodicals  de- 
voted to  educational  matters  are  published 
in  Germany  at  the  present  time — a  formi- 
dable array  indeed,  compared  with  their  num- 
ber in  other  countries.  This  alone  may  be 
added  as  a  convincing  proof  of  progress.  The 
training  of  teachers  becomes  more  and  more 
an  object  of  care  with  the  State,  and  we  find 
that  the  number  of  training  schools  is  rapidly 
increasing. 
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The  religious  difficulty  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised a  particularly  depressing  influence  on 
education  in  Bavaria  and  Baden.  In  Alsace, 
the  Prussian  system  is  being  acclimatized  as 
fast  as  circumstances  and  the  natural  repug- 
nancy to  it  of  the  inhabitants  will  permit. 
The  end,  however,  is  easy  to  foretell.  Be- 
fore France  will  dare  to  strike  another  blow  in 
vindication  of  her  ancient  right  to  these  pro- 
vinces, they  will,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
have  been  Germanized. 

Of  the  other  European  countries,  we  will 
first  cast  a  glance  at  England,  and  enjoy  that 
rare  gift  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
It  is  rather  disappointing  to  find  that  only 
two  pages  of  the  whole  book  are  devoted  to 
this  country,  compared  with  about  twenty- 
five  to  Switzerland,  for  instance.  Here,  it 
seems  to  us,  the  editor  has  somewhat  lost 
sight  of  the  proper  historical  perspective  of 
his  book.  "  On  the  whole,"  says  the  article 
on  England,  "some  progress  has  been  made 
in  Education,  but  more  as  regards  the  ex- 
ternal organization  than  in  the  method  of 
teaching.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Eng- 
lish publishers'  catalogue  shews  that  school 
books  have  latterly  considerably  increased  in 
number.  We  find  in  it  thirty  publishers  of 
works  on  education,  edited  by  some  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  country.  But,  in 
spite  of  this,  we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
report  any  material  change  in  the  method  of 
teaching.  The  book,  not  the  teacher,  is  still 
the  central  point  of  instruction.  Yet  in  prin- 
ciple it  is  admitted  that  the  teaching  power 
of  a  country  should  at  least  have  some  train- 
ing, for  there  are  a  few  training  schools  scatter- 
ed over  the  country."  Commentsonthis  latter 
statement  are  needless.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  too  many  teachers  in  this  country  are 
still  lamentably  deficient  in  an  acquire- 
ment which  it  should  be  their  first  care  to 
cultivate — The  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

In  France,  popular  education  is  going 
through  an  experimental  stage.  The  Repub- 
lican Government  has  determined  to  raise  the 
standard  of  it,  and  is  of  opinion  that  this  can 
only  be  effected  after  the  clerical  influence 
over  the  schools  shall  have  been  considerably 
curtailed.  The  three  new  educational  clauses 


of  Ferry,  depriving  the  t;let-gy  of  the  powef 
of  granting  degrees,  and  the  recent  decrees 
against  the  Jesuits,  show  that  no  half  meas- 
ures are  intended.  We  further  find  that  a 
Museum  of  Education  has  been  founded,  in 
imitation  of  our  Museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  that  Froebel  schools  have  been 
started  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine. 

If  possible,  the  two  camps  of  clericalisni 
and  secularism  assume  a  still  more  threaten- 
ing attitude  against  each  other  in  Belgium. 
The  clergy,  both  secretly  and  openly,  defy 
the  laws  passed  by  the  new  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. At  a  Consistory  of  the  bishops  held 
at  Malines,  a  decree  has  been  promulgated, 
forbidding  the  clergy  to  administer  the  sac- 
raments—  1st,  to  all  those  who  send  their 
children  to  the  State  schools  ;  2nd,  to  all 
laymen  giving  religious  instruction  ;  and  3rd, 
to  all  pupils  in  the  Government  training 
schools  ;  whilst  the  teachers  in  the  State 
schools  are  threatened  with  excommunication. 
In  the  churches  a  special  prayer  is  being  read 
for  deliverance  from  their  wicked  lawgivers 
and  from  those  who  obey  them.  What, 
amidst  all  this,  becomes  of  the  poor  children 
waiting  for  intellectual  bread,  can  easily  be 
imagined.  Several  hundreds  of  schools  are 
without  teachers,  and  the  attendance  in  many 
of  them  is  almost  reduced  to  zero. 

From  such  a  picture  of  unseemly  reprisals 
and  strife,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Iceland, 
where  an  extraordinary  activity  is  being  dis- 
played in  reassuming  their  old  position  of  a 
very  well  educated  people.  The  "Althing^ 
has  just  entrusted  the  control  and  inspection 
of  the  national  education  to  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  and  great  educational  improvements 
are  reported  as  being  introduced  over  the 
whole  island. 

An  equally  satisfactory  report  is  given  of 
educational  progress  in  Bulgaria.  The  Slav 
element  in  Eastern  Europe  is  being  gradually 
developed.  This  is  scarcely  so  reassuring  a 
fact  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  sur- 
rounding  States,  which  are  watching  its  pro- 
gress with  much  concern  for  the  future.  For^ 
with  the  Slavs,  progress  means  self-assertion, 
and  is  fraught  with  many  a  danger  to  the 
peace  of  half  the  Continental  States.     It  will 
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be  an  evolution  of  a  very  pronounced  type, 
in  which  many  weaker  elements  will  have  to 
go  to  the  wall,  before  the  fitter  can  survive. 
The  report  on  education  in  Russia  is  highly 
interesting,  and  is  exhaustively  treated.  It 
traces  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  growth  of  that  hydra,  Nihil- 
ism, to  its  very  sources.  Since  Peter  the 
Great  began  to  civilize  the  country,  and 
thought  that  men,  like  plants,  could  be  de- 
veloped on  the  hot-house  system,  the  efforts 
of  his  successors  in  a  similar  direction  have 
led  to  even  more  deplorable  results.  At  pre- 
sent Russia  has  a  Church  which  exercises 
hardly  any  influence  over  the  people,  and  a 
system  of  education,  theoretically  good 
enough,  but  in  practice  only  calculated  to 
breed  discontent  in  the  young  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  taught  enough  to  see  how  bad  and 
aimless  has  been  their  instruction.  The  con- 
trol over  the  schools  in  Russia  lies  with  the 
military  authorities,  and  here  we  have  the 
first  source  of  mischief.  The  choice  and  the 
extent  of  the  different  subjects  taught  are  not 
made  dependent  upon  any  standard  of  ideal 
happiness  or  morality,  but  upon  the  caprices 
of  men  often  entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  a  good  or  a  bad  education.  The  most 
common  branches  of  an  ordinary  modern  cur- 
riculum are  frequently  struck  off  the  register, 
because  they  are  deemed  dangerous  to  the 
existing  powers.  But  the  Russian  character 
is  of  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  nature,  and 
the  disappointed  student  goes  forth  to  other 
countries  to  seek  what  has  been  arbitrarily 
withheld  from  him  in  his  own.  Returning 
home,  these  oppressed  intellects  become  the 
nucleus  of  secret  bands  of  kindred  spirits, 
who  forthwith  begin  to  proselytize,  and  fin- 
ally lapse  into  Nihilism.  Various  other 
causes  must  be  added  to  this,  such  as  the  lack 
of  integrity  among  the  higher  officials,  and 
the  absence  of  a  large  middle  class,  to  enable 
us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  actual  state  of 
this  unfortunate  country. 

The  chapter  on  Spain  is  conspicuous  by  its 
brevity.  Half-a-dozen  lines  suffice  to  tell  us 
that  we  can  readily  estimate  the  intellectual 
culture  of  this  country  from  the  fact  that  only 
9  per  cent,  of  the  population  attend  school ; 


that,  although  there  has  existed  since  1857  a 
law  making  school  attendance  obligatory  on 
children  between  six  and  eight  years  of  age, 
there  is  no  one  to  enforce  it  ;  and  that  half 
the  schools  are  without  teachers,  for  want  of 
persons  capable  and  willing  to  undertake  the 
office. 

The  report  on  the  United  States  is  satis- 
factory, on  the  whole.  Much  room,  how- 
ever, remains  for  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  qucestio  vexata  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  black  race  by  the  whites,  inter- 
feres greatly  with  the  regular  working  of  the 
law  on  education.  A  recent  investigation 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tors at  San  Francisco  has  thrown  a  painful 
light  upon  the  conduct  of  several  of  its  mem- 
bers, shewing  that  corruption  and  a  mercen- 
ary spirit  in  the  States  are  not  confined  solely 
to  politics,  or  to  the  sale  of  University  de- 
grees. It  appears,  that  for  several  years 
some  of  these  inspectors  have  been  making  a 
trade  out  of  examination  questions  for  the 
diplomas  for  teachers.  Candidates  could 
obtain  the  questions  for  the  coming  examina- 
tion for  a  consideration  of  from  lOO  to  200 
dollars. 

Glancing  over  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  we  find  most  progress  reported  in 
education  in  Madagascar,  Algeria,  and  Japan. 
It  is  well  known  that  Madagascar  has  been 
for  some  time  under  the  humanizing  influence 
of  Christianity ;  that  the  French  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  introduce  order  and  civiliza- 
tion into  their  colony  of  Algeria ;  and  that 
the  Japanese  are  rapidly,  if  not  too  rapidly, 
changing  their  ancient  landmarks,  and  trying 
to  assimilate  European  ideas  and  culture. 

The  foregoing  detached  fragments  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  general  aim  of  this 
book.  Besides  the  reviews  on  ordinary 
school  subjects,  it  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  such  special  subjects  as  the 
Teaching  of  the  Blind,  and  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  the  Hygiene  in  Schools,  Gymnastics, 
etc.  We  can  recommend  it  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  work  of  education,  and  only 
regret  that  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  an 
English  dress. — Educational  Times. 
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A  History  ok  Our  Own  Times,  by 
Justin  McCarthy.  Vol.  II.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Bros.  ;  Toronto  :  James 
Campbell  &  Son. 

This  attractive  volume  covers  the  quar- 
ter century  between  the  Chinese  war  of 
1856  and  the  general  election  of  1880,— 
thus  literally  bringing  the  narrative  down  to 
our  own  times,  even  though  we  should  be 
yet  in  our  cradles.  There  is  a  charming 
frankness  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  treatment  of 
contemporary  men  and  questions.  In  the 
older  time  it  was  a  rare  privilege  for  a  public 
man  to  read  his  own  obituary  ;  but  the  new 
history  and  the  new  journalism  have  chang- 
ed all  that  ;  and,  while  robbing  death  of 
some  of  its  terrors,  they  have  also,  alas  ! 
withdrawn  many  of  its  attractions.  Lord 
Cranbrook  (Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy)  will  read 
with  interest  (p.  305)  that  he  "was  a  man 
of  ingrained  Tory  instincts  rather  than  con- 
victions. He  was  a  powerful  speaker  of  the 
rattling  declamatory  kind  ;  fluent,  as  the 
sand  in  an  hour-glass  is  fluent ;  stirring,  as 
the  roll  of  the  drum  is  stirring  ;  sometimes 
as  dry  as  the  sand  and  empty  as  the  drum." 
Oh,  it  may  be  said,  the  Radical  historian 
cannot  forgive  Mr.  Hardy  for  having  wrest- 
ed Oxford  University  from  Mr.  Gladstone  ! 
But  let  us  hear  his  appraisement  of  Mr.  Ayr- 
ton,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Commissioner  of  Works 
(p.  502)  :  "He  was  blessed  with  the  gift  of 
offence.  If  a  thing  could  be  done  either 
civilly  or  rudely,  Mr.  Ayrton  was  sure  to  do 
it  rudely.  He  was  impatient  with  dull  peo- 
ple, and  did  not  always  remember  that  those 
unhappy  persons  not  only  have  their  feelings 
but  sometimes  have  their  votes.  He  quar- 
relled with  olKcials;  he  quarrelled  with  the 
newspapers ;  he  seemed  to  think  a  civil 
tongue  gave  evidence  of  a  feeble  intellect.  He 
pushed  his  way  along,  trampling  on  people's 
prejudices  with  about  as  much  considera- 
tion as  a  steam  roller  shows  for  the  gravel  it 
crushes.  Even  when  Mr.  Ayrton  was  in  the 
right,  he  had  a  wrong  way  of  shewing  it." 
There  may  be  judicial  impartiality  in  all  this, 
but  surely  Rhadamanthus  is  in  the  judgment 
seat.  We  are  drifting  away  from  the  discus- 
sion of  public   questions    to    mere    personal 


attributes  and  to  an  inquisition  on  sins  done 
in  the  body.  In  these  estimates  of  contem- 
poraries, the  influence  of  Mr.  Frank  Hill's 
"Political  Portraits"  is  discernible.  The  suc- 
cess of  those  brilliant  contributions  to  the 
Daily  Nrajs  was  so  decided,  that  the  literary 
art  of  etching  with  corrosive  acids  has  since 
been  greatly  cultivated,  and  necessarily  with 
a  large  sacrifice  of  accuracy. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  Mr.  McCarthy 
tries  to  extenuate  lawlessness  wherever  pos- 
session of  the  soil  is  in  question.  For  other 
forms  of  lawlessness  he  has  less  tenderness. 
He  boldly  confronts  the  outrages  of 
trades-unions,  but  the  outrages  ot  Land 
Leaguers  he  regards  with  an  averted  eye. 
This  historical  squint  produces  an  inevitable 
distortion  of  view.  Are  mutilations  and 
murders  more  virtuous  when  used  to  lower 
the  rent  of  land  than  when  used  to  raise  the 
wages  of  industry  ?  The  struggle  for  life  is 
the  plea  in  each  case,  and  this  justification 
may  be  used  to  cover  every  assault  on  owner- 
ship that  has  ever  been  committed.  In  Mr. 
McCarthy's  political  economy,  land  has 
some  occult  properties  that  take  it  out  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
the  moral  law  follows  this  new  economy. 
The  ordinary  commandments  must  not,  it 
seems,  be  applied  to  Irish  tenants.  A 
change  of  farm  occupants  is  not  in  Ireland  a 
commercial  transaction  ;  it  is  construed  as  a 
Saxon  usurpation.  It  would  be  obviously 
inconvenient  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
rather  numerous  cases  in  the  United  Slates 
where  Irish  backwoodsmen  take  their  hold- 
ings from  the  aborigines,  and  serve  a  per- 
petual injunction  on  the  evicted  Indian  by 
means  of  a  well-directed  bullet.  During  the 
recent  candidature  of  Mr.  English  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  whole  newspapers  were 
filled  with  catalogues  of  his  sherifif's  sales 
and  evictions,  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of 
any  remonstrance  from  European  powers. 
Dennis  Kearney  tried  logically  to  apply  to 
the  United  States  what  our  historian  calls 
"  Irish  ideas."  Kearney  must  now  be  hope- 
lessly "  bothered  "  to  find  out  why  he  reached 
the  seclusion  of  a  Californian  gaol,  while 
Parnell  "  is  having  a  fine  time  entirely." 
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Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  so  long  justifying 
agrarian  outrage  in  Ireland,  that  his  moral 
sense  has  become  impaired  in  cases  that  sug- 
gest even  the  most  remote  semblance  to  the 
political  situation  of  his  native  land.  Even 
Nana  Sahib  is  more  than  half  covered  by  Mr. 
McCarthy's  shield,  because  he  is  conceived 
to  represent  the  nemesis  of  an  invaded  soil. 
Most  of  us  can  recall  only  too  well  the  story 
of  that  awful  summer  evening  at  Cawnpore 
when  Nana  Sahib's  butchers  outraged  and 
hewed  to  pieces  a  large  houseful  of  defence- 
less and  tenderly-reared  English  gentlewo- 
men. Even  after  this  writer's  unwarranted 
deductions  from  the  atrocities,  his  story 
should  make  any  well-constituted  mind  re- 
coil with  horror.  So  far  as  he  dare  presume 
on  the  patience  of  English  readers,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy apologizes  for  the  conduct  of  the  vile 
miscreant  who  directed  this  massacre,  and  he 
conjectures  it  "to  have  occurred  to  the  Nana, 
or  to  have  been  suggested  to  him,  that  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  have  his  English 
captives  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  their 
countrymen." 

Some  of  our  Indian  heroes  fare  but  ill  at 
this  historian's  tribunal.  For  the  summary 
execution  of  the  Princes  of  Delhi  he  casts 
unworthy  aspersions  on  the  memory  of  Hod- 
son,  the  gallant  cavalry  officer  who  did  so 
much  to  recover  India.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  McCarthy  takes  under  his  especial  pat- 
ronage Lord  Canning,  the  Governor-General. 
He  contrasts  his  forbearance,  and  takes 
frequent  refreshment  from  a  foolish  nickname 
"Clemency  Canning."  Now  all  this  is 
grossly  inaccurate  and  most  flagrantly  unjust. 
Lord  Canning  did  generally  exercise  admir- 
able self-control  and  forbearance  ;  but  in  the 
particular  case  of  Delhi  he  telegraphed  to 
his  Commander-in-Chief  these  exact  words  : 
"  No  amount  of  severity  can  be  too  great ;  I 
will  support  you  in  any  degree  of  it."  Hod- 
son  was  acting  under  these  instructions,  and 
his  superior  officer.  General  Wilson,  modified 
them  by  the  single  reservation  that  the  life  of 
the  aged  King  of  Delhi  be  spared.  Hodson 
by  an  audacious  coup  captured  tlie  whole 
royal  litter,  and  he  carried  out  his  official 
instructions  in  their  obvious  significance. 


Though  in  places,  our  author  makes  an  un- 
safe pilot,  he  always  makes  a  delightful 
companion.  His  style  is  limpid,  and  car- 
ries the  narrative  pleasantly  along.  As  we 
float  in  the  sunshine,  we  often  catch  from 
afar  the  delightful  breath  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish literature,  which  has  given  so  many 
writers  their  charm  and  strength.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy finds  time  for  a  brief  notice  of  our 
intellectual  growth  in  Canada,  and  draws 
upon  the  papers  contributed  to  the  Canadian 
Monthly,  referring  by  name  to  those  of  Mr. 
Bourinot.  J.  H.  H. 


The  Orthoepist  :  A  Pronouncing  Manual 
containing  about  3,500  words,  including 
a  considerable  number  of  the  names  of 
foreign  authors,  artists,  etc.  that  are 
often  mispronounced,  by  Alfred  Ayers. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ;  To- 
ronto :  Hart  &  Rawlinson,  1 881. 

Notwithstanding  the  service  rendered 
by  dictionaries  of  the  language,  there  is  am- 
ple room  for  just  such  a  work  as  this^  bring- 
ing into  prominence  classes  of  words  which 
are  more  or  less  in  use  by  educated  people 
and  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  literature  of  the  day,  but  which 
in  current  speech  are  more  often  mispronoun- 
ced than  pronounced  aright.  The  excellent 
article  on  "  Our  Own  Blunders,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  present  issue,  attests  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting,  and  resorting  frequently,  to 
competent  authorities,  for  guidance  in  this 
matter  of  orthoepy.  Mr.  Boyle's  plea  for 
increased  attention  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  their  "manner  of  speech,"  and  to  the  inter- 
change of  kindly  criticism  on  each  other's 
orthoepic  attainments  is  worthy  of  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  profession.  When 
the  printers  of  this  magazine  furnish  them- 
selves with  type,  as  they  intend  presently  to 
do,  with  the  requisite  diacritical  marks,  we 
purpose  to  open  a  department  in  which  the 
generally-received  authorities  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word  will  be  given,  in  the 
case  of  disputes  referred  to  us,  as  well  as 
with  the  object  of  occasionally  citing  words 
which  in  colloquial  speech  are  popularly 
mispronounced.  This  work  of  Mr.  Ayers 
will  be  found  a  useful  one  to  the  profession, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


OUR    EDUCATIONAL   AFFAIRS    IN 
PARLIAMENT. 

"The  Session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature," 
says  iht  Bystander,  "opens  with  the  pomp  of 
Provincial  Monarchy  and  the  '  Speech  from 
the  Throne.' "  What  lustre  this  magnificence 
will  shed  upon  the  subject  of  Education^ 
when  it  comes  to  be  deliberated  upon  by  the 
assembled  wisdom  of  the  Province,  remains 
to  be  seen.  So  far  in  the  Session,  discussion 
on  this  vital  and  most  practical  of  questions 
would  seem  to  be  more  affected  by  the 
majesty  of  silence  than  by  that  of  a  state 
pageant  and  emblazoned  clothes.  Mr. 
Crooks,  of  course,  contrived  that  the  subject 
should  be  smiled  upon  from  under  a  cocked 
hat,  and  that  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
should  stroke  Education  with  the  fur,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Province  and  the  glory  of  the 
Minister.  The  subject  has  since  been  nib- 
bled at  by  our  representatives,  but  beyond 
putting  a  series  of  motions  on  paper,  and 
calling  for  numerous  returns,  of  little  prac- 
tical service  in  discussion,  nothing  has  been 
done.  There  seems  to  be  a  hesitancy  to 
approach  the  subject,  or  a  lack  of  talent  in 
the  House,  with  the  requisite  knowledge,  to 
deal  with  it.  The  latter  we  fear  is  the  case. 
The  Ministry  are  themselves  shy  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  seem  to  want  to  draw  the  fire 
of  the  Opposition  by  files  rather  than  by 
platoons.  They  evidently  expected  concert- 
ed attack,  but  the  morn  of  battle  doesn't 
come.  What  they  themselves  propose  to  do 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  for  so  far 
the  oracles  are  dumb.  Why  speech  should 
be  restrained  by  party  reticence  when  Edu- 
cation is  the  theme,  it  would  be  a  difficult  to 
say.  Such  a  want  of  candour,  if  it  does  not 
excite  hostility,  is  likely,  at  least,  to  awaken 
suspicion. 


With  regard  to  Upper  Canada  Ccfllege,  the 
Premier  is  responsible  for  postponing  dis- 
cussion on  this  anomaly  of  our  school 
system.  He  has  promised  some  measure, 
which  he  states  is  to  popularize'  the  institu- 
tion, whatever  that  may  mean  ;  but  with 
the  feeling  in  the  country  against  its  privi- 
leged status,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  a 
strong  reflex  in  the  House,  any  proposal 
short  of  placing  the  College  on  the  footing 
of  the  Secondary  schools  of  the  Province, 
we  feel  sure  will  not  be  satisfactory.  We 
trust  that  the  Government  may  see  this  mat- 
ter in  its  proper  light,  and  will  do  justice, 
however  tardily  offered,  to  the  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  that  over  the 
country  are  doing  such  excellent  work  for 
the  higher  education  of  our  youth.  At  this- 
stage  of  our  educational  progress,  when  the 
Secondary  schools  are  running  so  strenuous- 
a  race,  and  the  masters  have  so  eagerly 
accepted  the  strain  which  our  elaborate 
educational  system  has  imposed  upon  them, 
it  is  not  generous,  it  is  not  just,  to  handi- 
cap them  in  the  running  by  maintaining  a 
pampered  institution,  which,  whatever  the 
achievements  of  the  High  Schools,  their  con- 
ductors must  continue  to  see  placed  at  an 
enormous  advantage  over  them,  and  be  given 
a  status  shamefully  invidious,  which  it  can- 
not be  said,  in  competition  with  them,  to  have 
won.  In  this  matter,  whatever  proposal 
the  Ministry  may  have  to  make,  the  House 
will  be  doing  a  simple  act  of  justice  by  giv- 
ing careful  consideration  to  the  petitions  now 
being  sent  in  by  the  High  School  Teachers 
and  Trustees. 

Mr.  Lauder's  motion  for  a  return  of  the 
text-books  authorized  by  the  Education 
Department  from  1867  to  the  present  time,, 
though  we  do  not  see  much  practical  result 
from   it,    now   that   the   Minister   has  seeii 
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reason  to  be  watchful  of  the  intrigues  of 
some  of  his  Central  Committee  in  placing  on 
the  authorized  list  such  works  as  they  were 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in,  may  serve 
some  further  admonitory  purpose  which  will 
repay  the  labour  of  preparing  the  return. 

Mr.  Harcourt's  motion  for  the  Statistics 
of  the  pupils  in  each  year  from  1877  to  1880, 
who  were  preparing  at  the  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes  for  the  profession  of 
Public  School  teachers,  with  the  number  of 
those  who  matriculated  at  Universities,  and 
indicating  those  who  gained  honors,  may 
likewise  be  justified  by  the  direction  which 
subsequent  discussion  may  take.  The  return 
may  prove  of  service  if  it  bring  into  relief 
the  number  of  those  who  enter  upon  the 
work  of  education  prepared  at  the  High, 
rather  than  at  the  Normal,  Schools,  and  if  it 
direct  attention  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  lat- 
ter as  institutions  of  professional  training 
which,  if  they  are  to  be  maintained,  should 
be  doing  more  thorough  and  creditable  work. 

Mr.  Morris's  motion  in  regard  to  Univer- 
sity Consolidation  is  one  that  a  competent 
Minister  of  Education  would  not  have  allow- 
ed to  be  moved  by  anyone  outside  the 
Cabinet,  —  if  he  did  not  himself  initiate  the 
movement ;  far  less  would  he  permit  the 
motion  to  be  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Opposition.  In  default  of  the  Minister's 
action,  the  motion  comes  very  fitly  from  the 
member  for  East  Toronto.  The  proposal  is 
a  commendable  and  desirable  one,  though 
the  Committee  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
entrust  it,  in  our  humble  judgment,  is  not  by 
any  means  of  the  character  which  ought  to 
be  chosen  for  so  grave  and  responsible  a 
work.  However,  we  are  of  opinion,  to 
which  we  gave  expression  last  month,  that  a 
more  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  inquiry 
was  urgently  needed  into  the  whole  subject 
of  education,  and  that  the  Committee 
should  be  composed  of  experts  occupying  the 
highest  positions  in  the  Province,  and  of  the 
ripest  professional  experience.  If  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  would  avail  himself  of  such 
a  body,  and  restore,  with  the  best  procurable 
material,  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
he  would  do  a  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of 


education,  and  do  much  to  redeem  his  ad 
ministration  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  It 
is  said  that,  instead  of  taking  such  a  course, 
the  water-logged  Central  Committee  is  to  be 
towed  as  a  derelict  to  its  moorings  again, 
and  to  be  put  to  such  harbour  uses  as  the 
dismantled  wreck  may  be  able  to  perform. 
We  trust  that  some  Plimsoll  may  be  found 
in  the  House  to  save  education  from  so  great 
a  misfortune  and  the  Province  from  such  a 
disgrace. 


THE   EDUCATION    REPORT    FOR 
1879. 

The  Minister's  Report  for  1879,  which  has 
been  religiously  locked  up  in  a  cupboard 
until  the  meeting  of  the  House,  as  a  child's 
toy  is  hidden  away  by  a  mother's  hands 
against  some  red-letter  day  in  her  little  one's 
life,  has  just  reached  us.  It  appears,  as  our 
readers  know,  just  a  year  behind  time,  and  if 
biennial  sessions  are  in  future  to  be  the  rule 
in  the  Local  Legislature,  we  shall  be  getting 
the  record  of  our  educational  work  in  double 
doses,  and  on  the  third  year  from  that  of 
which  the  Report  treats.  So  much  for  the 
absurdity  of  official  routine  and  the  farce  of" 
the  dignity  of  Parliament  !  Were  the  school 
year  to  end  with  the  mid-summer  vacation, 
as  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Barrie,  in  one  of  the  In- 
spectors' Reports  in  the  present  "blue-book" 
wisely  suggests,  we  might  get  the  Minister's 
annual  abstract  six  months  earlier  than  we 
do.  There  is  practical  advantage  in  this, 
both  to  the  Inspectors  themselves,  who  have 
now  to  make  their  annual  returns  at  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  to  the 
House  and  the  country;  and  we  commend  Mr. 
Morgan's  suggestion  to  the  Department.  As 
the  Report  has  only  just  reached  us,  we  do- 
not  purpose  to  examine  it  here  at  any  length. 
Deferring  this  task  to  our  next  issue,  we 
simply  skim  its  pages  in  the  meantime,  and 
baldly  summarize  its  contents.  We  note 
that  it  has  grown  in  bulk  somewhat,  over 
that  of  the  previous  issue,  and  we  trust  that 
the  Minister,  if  he  retains  his  portfolio,  is 
not  going  to  overpower  us  some  day  with  a 
document  as  corpulent  as  that  which  used 
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to  be  annually  trundled  out  from  the  Gov- 
ernment press  by  his  predecessor  In  office. 
Official  blue-books,  as  a  rule,  entail  a  cost 
to  the  country  much  beyond  their  worth,  and 
statistics,  which  few  take  the  trouble  lo  read, 
might  be  far  more  serviceably  presented,  in 
a  lucid  and  compact  summary.  As  reports 
go,  the  present  one  is,  on  the  whole,  well- 
compiled  and  laudably  confined  within 
moderate  dimensions.  A  few  comparative 
tables,  and  those  giving  ihe  statistics  of  the 
Department  from,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
flood  downwards,  are  yet  to  be  met  with  ; 
and  our  old  friend,  the  Educational  Museum, 
meets  our  eye  in  the  accustomed  here-we- 
are-again  phraseology,  commencing  "The 
Educational  Museum  forms  a  valuable  part  of 
our  system  of  popular  education,"  [vide 
pages  22  of  the  Report  for  1879  and  that  of 
1880,)  and  again,  "The  Educational  Museum 
is  not  a  mere  collection  of  curiosities  " — 
paragraphs  which  the  printer  might  stereo- 
type for  annual  use  with  as  much  confidence 
of  their  re-appearing  as  he  may  repose  in  the 
recurrence  of  the  seasons.  Not  content, 
however,  with  the  space  devoted  in  the  Re- 
port to  this  department  having  the  care  of 
*^notz  mere  collection  of  curiosities,"  we  find 
six  pages  further  on  taken  up  with  a  rehash 
of  the  art-jargon  of  European  Picture-Gal- 
lery  guide-books  describing  it,  a  compilation 
which,  we  presume,  with  the  sinecure  office 
of  showman-patrol  to  the  "curiosity-shop," 
now  represents  the  services  to  the  Bureau  of 
Educationof  the  relieved  superintendent  of  the 
abandonedbook-shop,  at  acost  to  the  country 
•of  the  comfortable  sum  of  $1,400  a  year, 
with,  no  doubt,  as  of  yore,  the  accustomed 
"casual advantages."  Happy  officials  !  happy 
•country  !  Attention,  we  observe,  is  called 
•in  the  Re.port  to  that  hitherto  close-preserve 
■of  departmental  office-dom,  the  Education 
'Office  Library,  which,  useful  as  it  might  and 
•ought  to  be,  considering  its  annual  cost  to 
ithe  Province,  should,  we  think,  be  removed 
and  made  an  adjunct  of  the  Legislative 
Library,  or  better  still,  made  a  gift  of  to  the 
city,  and  thus  become,  what  it  is  not  now, 
available  for  public  use.  Of  the  really  ser- 
viceable matter  in  the  Report,  our  readers  will 


seek  with  relief  ihe  portion  devoted  to  the 
practical  business  of  the  blue-book.  Here 
will  be  found  the  High  School  programme  of 
studies  for  1879-80  ;  the  Regulations  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certi- 
ficates ;  and  those  directing  the  mode  of  hold- 
ing the  Intermediate  Examination,  etc.  The 
Reports  of  High  School  Inspectors  Buchan 
and  Marling  will  of  course  be  turned  to  and 
read  with  interest,  as  they  deserve,  and  those 
of  the  County  Inspectors,  who  have  something 
thoughtful  to  say  of  their  work,  and  the  sug- 
gestions which  their  experience  has  enabled 
them  to  throw  out  for  the  benefit  of  our 
educational  system,  will  find  willing  audience 
to  wait  on  their  words.  As  the  latter  afford 
material  in  abundance  for  comment  in  our 
proposed  future  review  of  the  Report,  to  it 
we  postpone  what  we  have  further  to  say. 


MR.   BOURINOT  ON  CANADIAN 
EDUCATION. 

In  our  last  issue  we  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  an  important  series  of  papers 
now  appearing  in  the  Canadian  Monthly, 
on  the  "Intellectual  Development  of  the 
Canadian  People,"  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Ottawa.  The  second  of  the 
series,  as  we  stated,  was  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Bourinot's 
historical  review  which  his  great  industry  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  factors  of  Canada's 
intellectual  and  material  prosperity  have  en- 
abled him  to  make  of  exceeding  interest. 
After  reviewing,  from  the  earliest  period,  the 
history  of  educational  effort  in  the  Dominion, 
the  writer,  as  we  indicated  in  our  December 
number,  devotes  the  close  of  his  paper  to  the 
consideration  of  some  features  in  our  present 
educational  system  which  detract  from  its 
general  excellence,  and  to  a  few  words  upon 
the  teacher  himself,  his  influence  upon  the 
young,  and  the  necessity  of  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  bent  of  present  day  teaching  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  practical  studies.  In 
the  case  of  higher  education,  our  author  also 
urges,  that  a  system  of  options  will  best  serve 
the  interests  of  those  who  seek  university 
training  for  special  avocations  in  life  ;  and 
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he  calls  upon  the  people  of  Ontario,  in  view 
of  the  "heavy  requisitions  on  the  intellect  of 
this  very  much-governed  country,"  to  give 
that  liberal  aid  to  the  endowment  of  a  Pro- 
vincial university  "necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  seat  of  learning,  and 
which  will  give  the  fullest  scope  to  Canadian 
talent." 

Before  coming  to  the  defects  referred  to  in 
our  Public  School  system,  the  reviewer  pays 
a  merited  compliment  to  the  schoolmasters  of 
Ontario,  who,  he  affirms,  "are,  as  a  rule,  a 
a  superior  class  of  men."  "  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted,"  he  wisely  adds,  "  that  much  can 
still  be  done  to  improve  their  position.  Edu- 
cation, we  all  know,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"does  not  necessarily  bring  with  it  refine- 
ment ;  that  can  only  come  by  constant  com- 
munication with  a  cultured  society,  which  is 
not  always  in  Canada  ready  to  admit  the 
teacher  on  equal  terms.  It  may  also  be  urged 
that  the  teacher,  under  the  system  as  now 
perfected,  is  far  too  much  an  automaton — a 
mere  machine,  wound  up  to  proceed  so  far 
and  no  farther.  He  is  not  allowed  sufficient 
of  that  free  volition  which  would  enable  him 
to  develop  the  best  qualities  of  his  pupils, 
and  to  elevate  their  general  tone."  How 
true  are  these  remarks,  most  of  our  readers 
will  bear  witness,  and  they  naturally  find  cor- 
roboration in  words  of  our  own  (quoted  by 
Mr.  Bourinot)  which  appeared  in  The 
Monthly  for  February,  1879,  in  dealing 
with  the  "  Promotion  of  Culture  in  Canada" 
and  the  desirability  of  allowing  greater  play 
to  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  vocation. 

Coming  now  to  the  defects  of  our  school 
system,  Mr.  Bourinot  quotes  the  remarks  of 
a  writer  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  "  as  of  some 
application  to  ourselves,"  and  which  thus 
satirizes  the  cramming  and  examination  craze 
of  the  time.  The  writer  says,  that  now-a- 
days  there  is  "  too  decided  an  aim  to  train 
everybody  to  pass  an  examination  in  every- 
thing," that  the  present  system  "  encourages 
two  virtues — to  forgive  and  forget — in  time 
to  forgive  the  examiner,  and  to  forget  the 
subject  of  the  examination."  This  inevitable, 
and  we  might  also  say  invariable,  result  of 


"  cramming  "  has  rarely  been  better  hit  off. 
With  equal  point,  Mr.  Bourinot,  himself, 
touches  on  another  foible  of  our  Ontario 
educational  administration,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  gibbeted  in  our  own  columns,  viz., 
"  the  somewhat  remarkable  multiplication  of 
text  books,  many  of  which  are  carelessly  got 
up,  simply  to  gratify  the  vanity  and  fill  the 
purse  of  some  educationist  anxious  to  get 
into  print."  Grammar,  the  essayist  also 
refers  to,  as  a  lost  art  in  the  Public  Schools, 
where,  in  place  of  the  homely,  intelligable 
language  of  Lennie,  and  other  old-time  fav- 
ourites, pupils  are  bewildered  by  the  complex, 
analytical  methods  of  modern  teaching,  which 
he  hopes  those  educational  parliaments — 
Teachers'  Associations — will  help  to  get  rid 
of.  Our  space,  we  regret,  forbids  us  to  make 
further  reference  to  the  excellent  paper  Mr. 
Bourinot  has  given  us,  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  expressing  pleasure  at  learn- 
ing that  the  author  purposes  compiling  for 
separate  publication  the  articles  contributed 
to  the  Canadian  Monthly  on  the  general 
subject  embraced  in  the  title  we  have 
already  quoted,  and  that  the  book  may  soon 
be  expected  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  interest- 
ed in  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
Canadian  people. 


The  following  cutting  we  make  from  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education,  and  we  ask  our  contemporary 
what  fiend  has  tempted  it  to  poke  such  fun  at 
our^  educational  authorities?  The  happy, 
the  exhilarating,  effects  of  our  Central  Com- 
mittee, have  certainly  been  the  theme  of 
comment  in  Ontario,  but  hardly  of  congratu- 
lation. Our  contemporary's  notions  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Committee  are  about  as  far 
astray  as  its  notions  of  what  they  have  accom- 
plished, and  the  wisdom  of  their  appoint- 
ment has  very  far  from  been  "  amply  vindi- 
cated." When  we  get  "a  few  able  men," 
and  honest  ones,  to  represent  the  interests  of 
education  here,  the  good  friends  of  New  Eng- 
land may  learn  what  salutary  lessons  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  spectacle  of  their  em- 
ployment amongst  us  ;  till  then  "  the  spiritu- 
al side  of  American  life,"  as  well  as,   unhap- 
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pily,  that  of  Canadian,  must  continue  to  look 
on  "dishevelled  and  disintegrated  public 
schools"  with  that  mournful  glance  which 
speaks  unutterable  things  to  all  but  the 
"  book-writing "  Inspector  and  the  venal 
Central  Committeeman.  Here  is  the  cut- 
ting: 

"  Our  friends  in  Canada  (Ontario)  are  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  the  happy  effects 
of  their  Central  Commiltee  of  Examiners, 
consisting  of  Chief  Superintendent,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Instruction,  and  four  public-school  in- 
spectors. Under  the  vigorous  working  of  this 
Board  the  High  Schools,  Normals,  Teachers' 
Institutes,and  Model  Schools  have  wonderful- 
ly improved,  and  the  wisdom  of  thorough  su- 
pervision is  once  more  amply  vindicated.  We 
must  learn,  especially  in  New  England,  to 
trust  a  few  able  men  with  ample  powers  of 
supervision  before  our  dishevelled  and  disin- 
tegrated public  schools  can  be  brought  up  to 
the  point  that  will  satisfy  people  who  demand 
the  worth  of  their  money,  even  in  the  things 
that  pertain  to  the  spiritual  side  of  American 
life." 


GEORGE  ELIOT,  ob.  DEC.  22nd,  1880. 

Death,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  took  from 
literature  one  of  its  most  central  figures, 
and  quenched  in  night  an  intellect  which,  in 
its  range  and  power,  has  scarcely  had  an 
equal  since  Shakespeare.  "George  Eliot" 
had  almost  all  the  gifts  with  which  the 
human  mind  has  ever  been  dowered,  and  no 
writer,  of  her  sex  at  least,  can  be  said  to 
approach  her  in  the  many-sidedness  and  pro- 
fundity of  a  mind  whose  creations  are  as 
unrivalled  as  they  are  diverse.  What  a 
wealth  of  portraiture  she  has  bequeathed 
to  the  English-speaking  world,  those  who 
have  followed  her  creations  from  "  Adam 
Bede "  to  "  Middlemarch "  best  know. 
But  richer  than  these  treasures  are  the  reve- 
lations into,  and  sympathy  with,  a  human 
nature  which  few  have  better  understood,  in 
all  its  variety,  depth,  and  richness,  and  which 
none  have  depicted  with  greater  power  or 
with  more  fidelity  to  life.  Her  loss  to  Eng- 
lish letters  is  simply  irreparable,  and,  in  her, 
literature  mourns  one  of  the  rarest  minds 
and  loftiest  natures  which  the  Divine,  per- 
haps, has  ever  put  into  human  clay.      No 


new  creation  of  her  pen  will  hold  us  again  in 
its  spell,  but  as  her  place  is  now  among  the 
immortals  in  English  literature  so  will  what 
she  has  written  pass  into  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  that  thinking,  reasoning  humanity  which 
she  did  so  much  to  elevate  and  ennoble. 
But  hush  !  "  her  own  words  best  honour  her, 
not  ours !" 


On  the  question  of  Spelling  Reform, 
and  against  some  of  the  objectors  to  it,  Dr. 
Murray,  the  editor  of  the  English  Philological 
Society's  Dictionary  thus  speaks  very  plainly 
in  his  annual  address  to  the  Society  : — "  The 
etymological  information  supposed  to  be  en- 
shrined in  the  current  spelling  is  sapped  at 
its  very  foundation  by  the  fact  that  it  is,  in 
sober  earnest,  oftener  wrong  than  right ;  that 
it  is  oftener  the  fancies  of  pedants  and  scio- 
lists of  the  Renaissance,  or  Monkish  etymolo- 
gers of  still  earlier  times,  that  are  thus  pre- 
served, than  the  truth,  which  alone  is  ety- 
mologia.  From  the  fourteenth  century 
onward,  a  fashion  swept  over  French  and 
English,  of  remodelling  the  spelling  of  words 
after  the  Latin  ones,  with  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly  they  were  supposed  to  be  connected  ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  gone  that  it 
is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  now  impossible 
without  actual  investigation,  to  form  any  cor- 
rect opinion  upon  the  history  of  these  words 
— the  very  thing  which  the  current  spelling 
is  supposed  to  tell  us." 


Speaking  of  some  recent  cases  in  which 
teachers  have  been  fined  for  inflicting  violent 
punishment  on  pupils,  an  English  contempo- 
rary makes  the  following  remarks  : — "Judg- 
ing from  the  accounts  printed,  it  is  to  us  la- 
mentable that  teachers  should  so  far  forget 
themselves  as  to  inflict  such  dangerous  and 
excessive  punishment.  It  appeared  to  be 
due  to  the  temper  of  the  teachers.  Such 
teachers  transgress  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  school  management — never  to 
administer  chastisement  when  excited  or  out 
of  temper.  .  .  .  Teachers  must,  as  they 
value  the  health  of  their  scholars,  their  own 
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reputation,  and  that  of  their  fellows,  eschew 
boxes  on  the  ears  and  slaps  on  the  face. 
Whilst  severely  condemning  such  action,  we 
cannot  altogether  withhold  our  sympathy 
from  the  offenders.  We  know  so  well  that 
the  trials  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
the  strain  upon  nerves  and  temper,  are  at 
times  almost  beyond  human  endurance.  Still, 
we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  adding 
that  a  man  or  woman  frequently  using  such 
cruel  and  excessive  punishment  in  the  heat 
of  passion,  is  unfit  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
and  should  be  made  to  seek  some  less  worry- 
ing employment." 

Anothei  educational  journal,  referring  to 
the  same  topic,  says: — "Education  seems 
to  be  conducted  at  present  in  too  many  cases 
with  an  amount  of  ferocity  which  is  quite  in- 
explicable. Hardly  a  day  passes  without 
one  or  more  schoolmasters  being  charged  be- 
fore magistrates  with  ill-treating  their 
pupils."  In  this,  as  in  some  other  respects, 
Canada,  or  at  least  Ontario,  is  a  long  way 
ahead  of  the  mother  country  —  sometimes, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  a  little  too  far 
ahead. 

Our  excellent  contemporary,  The  Canada 
Presbyterian,  has  the  following  kind  and 
appreciative  words  about  us  in  its  issue  of 
the  28th  inst.  : — "The  Canada  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  edited  by  Mr.  G. 
Mercer  Adam,  closes  its  second  year  with  a 
first-class  number  ...  If  the  Educational 
Monthly  does  not  receive  the  hearty  co-oper- 
ation and  support  of  the  profession,  in  whose 
interest  it  is  published,  the  editor  is  not  to 
blame,  for  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
a  periodical  in  every  way  a  credit  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Province."  Our  acknow- 
ledgments are  due  to  the  Canada  Presby- 
terian, and  to  many  of  the  journals  of  the 
country,  for  their  uniformly  friendly  yet  dis- 
criminating comments  upon  the  publication. 
Our  success,  we  are  glad  to  assure  them,  is  a 
substantial  and  encouraging  one,  and  fully 
justifies  the  conviction  with  which  we  started 
the  enterprise,  viz.,  that  the  educational  pro- 
fession of  Canada  would  appreciate  and  sup- 
port a  higher-class  serial  literature,  in  con- 


nection with  its  work,  than  any  it  had  hither- 
to been  supplied  with. 


The  United  Slates  Senate  lately  passed  a 
bill  that  will  have  an  important  influence  on 
the  spread  and  support  of  education.  It 
provides  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Patent 
Office  and  the  sale  of  public  lands  shall  be 
forever  devoted  to  educational  purposes;  the 
principal  to  be  funded  and  the  interest  at 
four  per  cent,  to  be  paid  to  the  States  in  the 
proportion  of  their  illiteracy  ;  provided  that 
no  State  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of 
the  funds  unless  it  maintains  a  school  system 
for  all  its  children  for  at  least  three  months 
in  the  year.  A  portion  of  the  fund  is  also, 
for  the  present,  to  go  to  the  Agricultural 
Colleges. 


There  is  held  annually  an  Exhibition  of 
Drawings  in  connection  with  the  schools  un- 
der the  care  of  the  London  (Eng.)  Board. 
But  few  of  the  scholars  exceed  thirteen  years 
of  age,  many  of  them  being  under  ten,  and 
yet  they  are  said  to  produce  excellent  work. 
Mr.  Jas.  Nasmyth,  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
hammer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  a  short 
time  ago,  expressed  himself  thus  : — "Sixty 
years'  experience  with  engineering  works, 
and  with  the  mechanics  and  other  classes  of 
workmen  engaged  in  such  occupations,  en- 
ables me  to  say,  that  of  all  the  useful  acquire- 
ments beyond  those  of  'the  three  R's'  is 
that  of  drawing." 

Prof.  Tyndall  asserts  that  "The  finest 
touches  of  moral  power,  the  grace,  and 
beauty,  and  grandness  of  life,  depend  upon 
the  emotions  of  man  as  much,  at  least,  as  up- 
on his  understanding.  Poetry,  Science,  and 
Art,  are  sister-workers  in  purifying  these 
emotions,  and  tending  to  make  man  a  better 
and  more  complete  being." 


Mr.  Harry  Alfred  Long,  a  distinguish- 
ed member  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  re- 
cently visited  some  of  the  schools  in  Toronto, 
and  is  giving  Scotch  readers  his  opinions 
thereon  through  the  columns  of  one  of  the 
city  (Glasgow)  papers. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Association  met  in  the  office  of 
the  Toronto  Public  School  Inspector  on  De- 
cember 31st,  to  arrange  the  programme  of 
business  for  the  next  convention.  There 
were  present  the  President,  Mr.  Alexander, 
(in  the  chair)  ;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Doan  ;  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Spence  ;  and  Messrs.  Mac- 
Murchy,  of  Toronto  ;  Millar,  of  St.  Thomas; 
Purslow,  of  Port  Hope  ;  Somerset,  of  St. 
Catharines  ;  Hughes,  of  Toronto  ;  Little,  of 
Acton ;  Dearness,  of  London  ;  McAllister, 
of  Toronto  ;  Rannie,  of  Newmarket ;  and 
Duncan,  of  Windsor.  The  following  sub- 
jects were  put  upon  the  programme  for  after- 
noon business  : — Industrial  Drawing,  Uni- 
formity of  Text-Books,  the  Use  of  the  Bible 
in  the  School-Room,  Agricultural  Education 
in  the  Schools,  and  Physical  Education  ;  or, 
as  a  substitute.  Qualifications  for  the  Civil 
Service.  It  was  decided  to  invite  a  number 
of  prominent  educationists  to  be  present  to 
deliver  evening  addresses.  If  the  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  coming  meeting  be  at 
all  equal  to  that  displayed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  framing  the  programme,  it  will 
prove  a  very  successful  one. 

When  the  meeting  closed  the  members 
of  the  Public  School  Section  met  and  decid- 
ed upon  the  following  programme  for  the 
work  of  their  section  : — Model  Schools,  the 
Over-Supply  of  Teachers,  Representation  at 
the  Provincial  Association,  and  Entrance  Ex- 
amination to  High  Schools. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  meeting  to 
organize  the  Legislative  Committee.  Messrs. 
Fotheringham,  Dearness,  Hughes,  McAllis- 
ter, Doan  and  Spence  were  present.  Mr. 
Hughes  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Doan  Secretary. 


The  first  number  of  The  Educational 
Record,  the  new  organ  of  the  Protestant 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, has  just  reached  us,  bearing  the  imprint 
of  the  Gazette  Printing  Office,  Montreal.  In 
our  present  crowded  issue  we  can  only  mean- 
time acknowledge  receipt  of  the  publication, 


heartily  wish  if  well,  and  promise  in  our 
next  to  give  that  notice  of  its  advent  which 
its  merits  and  the  cause  it  represents  urgently 
claim  for  it.  Its  editor  is  Mr.  R.  W.  Boodle, 
B.A.  (Oxon),  whose  contributions  to  Cana- 
dian literature  doubtless  many  of  our  readers 
are  familiar  with. 

THE  LATE  CHIEF  JUSTICE    MOSS. 

Ii\  the  recent  lamented  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Moss,  which  took  place  at  Nice,  in 
the  south  of  France,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  On- 
tario bench  suffers  an  almost  irreparable  loss, 
while  his  abna  mater,  at  which  he  so  bril- 
liantly distinguished  himself  during  his  aca- 
demic career,  loses  its  Vice-Chancellor  and 
a  zealous  and  enthusiastic  friend,  whose  re- 
moval from  the  scene  of  his  untiring  and 
loyal  labours  every  alumnus  of  University 
College  will  profoundly  and  unfeignedly  de- 
plore. As  Vice-Chancellor  and  member  of 
the  Senate,  Toronto  University  had  no  more 
ardent  friend  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
no  more  distinguished  graduate  ever  passed 
from  its  halls  to  enter  upon  the  business  of 
life  which,  alas,  whatever  the  honour  subse- 
quently won,  has  but  too  soon  come  to  its 
earthly  close.  Few,  at  his  early  age,  have 
passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  living  so  deeply 
regretted  and  so  highly  esteemed.  Fewer 
still  have  passed  hence  so  universally  be- 
loved. Vice-Chancellor  Blake  pronounces 
this  eulogium  upon  the  deceased: — "His 
pre-eminent  ability,  his  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  his  duty,  as  a  judge,  as  a  lawyer,  and 
to  the  country,  in  whatever  way  he  could 
serve  it,  the  genial  courtesy  which  charac- 
terized his  intercourse,  not  only  with  the  pro- 
fession, but  with  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  make  his  loss  one  which  will  be 
widely  deplored,  by  the  bench  and  the  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  by  the  country  at  large.  I 
gladly  pay  every  respect  in  my  power  to  his 
memory,  not  only  because  of  his  high  posi- 
tion, as  the  head  of  the  judiciary  of  the  Prov- 
ince, but  from  a  deep  feeling  of  affectionate 
regard  which  time  can  never  efface." 
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WALTER  SCOTT.* 
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WALTER  SCOTT  ranks  in  im- 
aginative power  hardly  below 
any  writer  save  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare. His  best  works  are  his  nov- 
els ;  but  he  holds  a  high  place  as  a 
poet  in  virtue  of  his  metrical  romances 
and  of  his  lyrical  pieces  and  ballads. 
He  was  the  first  great  British  writer  of 
the  Romantic  school,  and  the  first 
who  turned  the  thoughts  and  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  towards  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  author  of  "  The  Cas- 
tle of  Otranto "  and  the  builder  of 
Strawberry  Hill  was  his  feeble  precur- 
sor :  Bishop  Percy  with  his  "  Rel- 
iques  "  had  lighted  the  way  :  Ellis  with 
his  '•Specimens  of  Early  English 
Poems  and  Romances  "  ministered  to 
the  same  taste.  In  Germany  the  Ro- 
mantic school  prevailed  at  the  same 
time  over  the  Classical.  There  is 
ia  the  poetry  of   Coleridge   an   ele- 


*  Rearinted,  with  the  permission  of  the  author, 
from  Ward's  "The  English  Poets,"  Vol.  4 — Words- 
worth to  Dobell.     London:  Maccnillan  &  Co.,  1880. 


ment  derived  from  that  school ;  and 
Scott's  earliest  works  were  transla- 
tions from  the  German  ballads  of 
Biirger  and  of  a  romantic  tragedy 
by  Goethe,  though  the  rill  of  foreign 
influence  was  soon  lost  in  a  river 
which  flowed  from  a  more  abundant 
spring. 

It  is  always  said  of  Scott  that  he 
was  above  all  things  a  Scotchman. 
The  pride  of  Scotland  he  was  indeed; 
and  by  the  varied  scenery  and  rich 
stores  of  romance,  Lowland  and  High- 
land, Island  and  Border,  which  lie 
within  the  compass  of  that  small 
realm,  his  creative  genius  was  awak- 
ened and  the  materials  for  its  exer- 
cise were  supplied.  But  his  culture, 
connections,  and  interests  were  Brit- 
ish, and  for  the  British  public  he 
wrote.  To  the  Highland  Celts,  \vhose 
picturesqueness  made  them  the  special 
darlings  of  his  patriotic  fancy,  he  was, 
like  other  Lowlanders,  really  an  alien. 
In  his  poems,  at  least,  there  is  little 
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which,  so  far  as  langvjage  or  sentiment 
is  concerned,  might  not  have  been 
written  by  a  native  of  any  part  of  the 
island.  Even  the  scenes  and  charac- 
ters of  his  great  poems  are  partly 
English,  and  only  to  a  small  extent 
taken  from  Scott's  own  Lowlands. 
The  Lowland  Scotch  generally  were 
Presbyterians  and  Whigs  :  Scott  was 
an  Episcopalian  and  a  Tory.  He 
descended,  and  loved  to  trace  his  de- 
scent, Trom  the  wild  Borderers  who 
were  not  more  Scotch  than  English. 
His  solidity  of  character,  his  genial- 
ity, his  shrewdness,  like  his  massive 
head  and  shaggy  brows,  were  of  South- 
ern Scotland  ;  but  a  Southern  Scotch- 
man is  a  Northern  Englishman.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  genius  and  educa- 
tion were  in  an  important  sense 
Scotch,  as  not  being  classical :  he 
knew  no  Greek,  and  his  Latin  was 
not  so  much  classical  as  mediaeval. 
He  belonged  entirely  either  to  his  own 
day  or  to  the  feudal  age.  Of  Italian 
and  Spanish  Romance  he  had  a  tinc- 
ture, but  no  deep  dye. 

The  poetry  of  Scott  flowed  from  a 
nature  in  which  strength,  high  spirit, 
and  active  energy  were  united  with 
tender  sensibility  and  with  an  imagi- 
nation wonderfully  lively  and  directed 
by  historic  and  antiquarian  surround- 
ings and  by  personal  associations  to- 
wards the  feudal  past.  Homer  may 
have  been  a  warrior  debarred  from 
battle  by  blindness  :  Scott  would  per- 
haps have  been  a  soldier  if  he  had 
not  been  lame.  War  and  its  pagean- 
try were  his  delight.  He  was  the 
ardent  quarter-master  of  a  volunteer 
corps,  and  rode  a  hundred  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  muster,  compos- 
ing a  poem  by  the  way.  It  was  not 
the  only  poem  he  composed  on  horse- 
back. "Oh!  man,  1  had  many  a 
grand  gallop  among  those  braes  when 
I  was  thinking  of  Marmion."  In 
boyhood,  despite  his  lameness,  he 
was  renowned  as  a  pugilist,  both  "  in 
single  light  and  mixed  affray,"  and  in 


after-life  he  was  a  keen  sportsman, 
though  he  liked  the  chase  best  when 
it  took  him  to  historic  scenes. 

He  loved  to  be,  and  to  be  thought,  a 
man  of  action.  Set  to  the  law,  though 
he  did  not  love  it,  he  faced  the  hard 
work  gallantly,  and  could  boast  that 
when  he  was  at  the  oar,  no  man  pulled 
it  harder  :  in  fact  it  seems  that  had 
not  his  literary  genius  called  him 
away  he  might  have  been  a  good  law- 
yer. Of  literature  as  a  profession,  he 
was  not  so  proud  as  he  ought  to  have 
been,  though  no  man  ever  pursued  it 
more  steadily  or  made  more  by  it. 
He  thought  much  of  his  pedigree, 
which  connected  him  through  Border 
chiefs  with  the  House  of  Buccleuch, 
and  above  all  things  he  desired  to  be 
a  gentleman.  "Author  as  I  am,  I 
wish  these  good  people  would  recol- 
lect that  I  began  with  being  a  gentle- 
man and  don't  mean  to  give  up  the 
character."  In  his  eagerness  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  a  lordship  and  of 
the  rank  attached  to  it,  which  had  a 
romantic  as  well  as  a  social  value  in 
his  eyes,  he  wrecked  his  fortune  and 
brought  on  his  declining  age  tragic  ^ 
calamity,  which  he  faced  with  unquail- 
ing  courage.  The  character  of  the 
strong  and  proud  man  with  the  weak- 
nesses attendant  on  pride  underlies 
all  his  productions. 

"The  Violet"  is  the  memorial  of 
an  early  cross  in  love,  which  perhaps 
left  its  trace  on  Scott's  character  in  a 
shade  of  pensiveness.  He  afterwards 
made  a  marriage  of  intellectual  dis- 
paragement, but  in  his  family  as  in 
his  social  relations  he  was  happy. 
Loved  by  all,  men  and  animals,  he 
embraced  in  his  sympathies  every- 
thing that  was  not  mean  or  cowardly. 
Though  himself  a  keen  Tory,  he  re- 
conciled in  his  art  Tory  and  Whig, 
Cavalier  and  Covenanter,  Catholic 
and  Puritan.  He  loves  to  depict  the 
mutual  courtesies  of  generous  foes. 
Once  he  forgot  his  chivalry  in  attack- 
ing Fox  ;  but  in  the  introduction  to 
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the  first  canto  of  "  Marmion  "  he 
made  full  amends. 

A  nature  so  joyous,  a  life  so  happy, 
so  full  of  physical  as  well  as  of  mental 
enjoyment,  social  success  so  great,  ex- 
cluded all  questionings  about  the 
mystery  of  being,  and  all  sympathy 
with  the  desire  of  change.  There  is 
not  in  Scott's  poems  a  particle  of  the 
philosophy  which  we  find  in  Words- 
worth, Eyron  and  Shelley,  or  a  shade 
of  the  melancholy  which  we  find  in 
the  last  two.  He  is  as  purely  pictor- 
ial as  Homer.  The  Revolution  po- 
litically was  his  aversion  ;  it  seemed 
to  him  merely  vulgar  and  levelling. 
He  wished  "to  cleave  the  politic 
pates  "  of  its  Cobbetts  as  Homer  rev- 
elled in  the  drubbing  of  Thersites. 
Intellectually  it  has  left  no  more  trace 
upon  his  poems  than  upon  the  waters 
of  Loch  Katrine. 

Our  generation  has  seen  a  strong 
current  of  religious  reaction  setting 
towards  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  this 
there  is  nothing  in  Scott.  The  things 
which  he  loved  in  mediaeval  life  were 
the  chivalry,  the  adventure,  the  feudal 
force  of  character,  the  aristocratic 
sentiment,  the  military  picturesque- 
ness.  For  Dante  he  cared  little, 
while  he  cared  much  for  Ariosto.  Ro- 
man Catholicism  he  contemned  as  a 
weak  and  effeminate  superstition.  As- 
ceticism was  utterly  alien  to  him  ;  in 
the  Guard-room  Song  in  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake"  he  is  anti  ascetic  to  the 
verge  of  coarseness.  A  boon  com- 
panion was  in  his  eyes  "  worth  the 
whole  Bernardine  brood."  In  his 
writings  the  churchman  appears  only 
as  the  chaplain  of  the  warrior.  His 
priests  and  friars  are  either  jolly  fellows 
who  patter  a  hasty  mass  for  lords  and 
knights  impatient  to  be  in  their  sad- 
dles, or  wizards  like  Michael  Scott. 
Ecclesiastical  ruins,  though  he  loves 
them  as  an  antiquary,  do  not  seem  to 
move  his  reverence.  At  Kirkwall 
and  lona  he  thinks  much  more  about 
the   tombs   of  chieftains    than  about 


the  monuments  of  religion.  In  Kirk- 
wall Cathedral,  the  Canterbury  of  the 
Orkneys,  he  says:  "The  church  is 
as  well  fitted  up  as  could  be  expect- 
ed ;  much  of  the  old  carved  oak  re- 
mains, but  with  a  motley  mixture  of 
modern  deal  pews  :  all  however  is 
neat  and  clean,  and  does  great  hon- 
our to  the  Kirk  Session  who  main- 
tain its  decency."  Not  so  would  he 
have  spoken  of  a  famous  castle  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  poet  first  drew  the  breath  of 
mental  life  at  Sandy  Knowe,  the 
home  of  his  grandfather.  There  he 
looked  on  a  district  "in  which  every 
field  has  its  battle  and  every  rivulet 
its  song;"  on  the  ruined  tower  of 
Smailholme,  the  scene  of  "  The  Eve 
of  St.  John,"  Mertoune  and  Hume 
Castle,  Dryburgh  and  Melrose,  the 
purple  bosks  of  Eildon,  the  hill  of 
Faerie,  the  distant  mountain  region  of 
the  Gala,  the  Ettrick  and  the  Yarrow. 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  lived  while 
reading  law,  he  might  well  call  "  his 
own  romantic  town."  In  his  vacations 
it  was  his  delight  to  ramble  through 
the  diles  of  the  Border,  above  all 
through  Teviotdale.  living  with  the 
dalesmen,  drinking  whiskey  with  them 
— sometimes  too  much,  for  there  was 
an  element  of  coarse  conviviality  as 
well  as  of  popular  joviality  in  his  char- 
acter— and  garnering  in  his  eager 
mind  their  Border  tales  and  ballads. 
The  fruits  were  a  collection  of  "  Bor- 
der Minstrelsy"  (1802),  with  which  he 
published  some  ballads  of  his  own. 
Being  asked  by  Lady  Dalkeith,  wife 
of  the  heir  of  his  "chieftain,"  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  to  write  her  a 
ballad  on  the  legend  of  Gilpin  Hor- 
ner, and  finding  the  subject  grow  un- 
der his  pen,  he  in  a  happy  hour  de- 
veloped the  ballad  into  the  metrical 
romance  and  produced  "  The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel."  The  Last  Min- 
strel is  the  poet  himself,  who  revives 
in  a  prosaic  and  degenerate  age  the 
heroic  memories  of  the  olden  time. 
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Of  those  which  followed  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lake"   was  the  first  revelation 
to  the  world    of  the   lovely    scenery 
and  the  poetry  of  clan  life  which  lay 
enclasped  and  unknown  to  the  culti- 
vated world  in  the  Highlands,  into  the 
fastnesses  of  which,  physical  and  soc- 
ial, he  had  penetrated  on  a  legal  er- 
rand.    This   gave  the  poem  an  im- 
mense popularity.     Otherwise  "  Mar- 
mion  "  is  the  greatest  of  his  poems, 
while    the    "Lay"    is    the    freshest. 
"Rokeby"  and  "The   Lord    of  the 
Isles  "  shew  exhaustion,  the  last  in  a 
sad    degree.      Two    minor  romances 
"  The  Bridal  of  Triermain"  and  "  Har- 
old the  Dauntless,"  have  not  taken 
rank    with    the    five :  "  Harold    the 
Dauntless"  is  weak  ;  but  "Triermain," 
in  narrative  skill  and  picturesqueness, 
is  certainly  superior  to  "  The  Lord  of 
the    Isles."      "  The  vision    of    Don 
Roderick  "  has  been  justly  described 
by  Mr.  Palgrave  as  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  blend  the  past  history  of 
Spain  with  the  interests  of  the  Penin- 
sular War.     The  epistles  introductory 
to  the  cantos    of  "Marmion"    have 
been  deemed  out  of  place  ;  but  they 
are  in  themselves  charming  pictures 
of  Scott   among    his  literary  friends. 
They  seem  also  to  shew  that  he  well 
knew   he  was   living  in    the   present 
while  he  amused  himself  and  his  read- 
ers with  the  romantic  past ;  although 
he  was  sometimes  enough  under  the 
illusion  to  be  taken  with  ravishment 
by  the  mock-feudalism  of  George  the 
Fourth's  coronation,  and  to  play  with 
heart   and  soul   the  Cockney   High- 
lander on  the  occasion  of  the  same 
monarch's  farcical  visit  to  Scotland. 

Before  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles," 
"Waverley"  appeared.  Scott's  career 
as  a  novelist  began  as  his  career  as  a 
poet  ended.  His  vein  was  worked  out, 
his  popularity  flagged,  he  was  being 
eclipsed  by  Byron,  one  part  of  whose 
talisman  the  high-minded  and  self- 
repressing  gentleman  certainly  would 
not  have  condescended  to  borrow. 


Scott  has  vindicated  the  metre  of 
his  tales  as  preferable  to  Pope's  coup- 
let ;  in  the  case  of  a  romance  which 
was  a  development  of  the  ballad,  the 
vindication  was  needless.  Scott's 
metre  is  the  true  English  counterpart, 
if  there  be  one,  of  Homer.  In  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "  and  "Rokeby"  it 
is  the  simple  eight-syllable  couplet. 
In  the  other  poems  variations  are 
freely  introduced  with  the  best  effect. 
Scott  had  no  ear  for  music,  but  he  had 
an  ear  for  verse. 

In  each  of  the  romances,  "  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles  "  perhaps  excepted, 
there  is  an  exciting  story,  well  told, 
for  Scott  was  a  thorough  master  of 
narration.  In  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  it  is  true,  the  diablerie  sits 
lorn  on  the  general  plot ;  but  it  was 
an  imposed  task,  not  his  own  idea. 
We  are  always  carried  on,  as  the  wri- 
ter was  himself  when  he  was  compo- 
sing "  Marmion,"  by  the  elastic  stride 
of  a  strong  horse  over  green  turf  and 
in  the  freshest  air.  Abounding  power, 
alike  of  invention  and  expression,  is 
always  there  ;  and  we  feel  throughout 
the  influence  of  Scott's  strong  though 
genial  and  sympathetic  character  and 
the  control  of  his  masculine  sense, 
which  never  permits  bad  taste  or  ex- 
travagance. The  language,  however, 
always  good  and  flowing,  is  never 
very  choice  or  memorable.  There  is 
not  seldom  a  want  of  finish  ;  and  un- 
der the  seductive  influence  of  the 
facile  measure,  the  wonderful  ease 
not  seldom  runs  into  diff"useness,  and 
sometimes,  in  the  weaker  poems,  into 
a  prolixity  of  common-place. 

"Though  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  gale, 
Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrained,  my  tale  !" 

Scott  was  a  little  too  fond  of  unre- 
strained flow  ;  and  perhaps  it  rather 
pleased  him  to  think  that  his  works 
were  carelessly  thrown  off  by  a  gen- 
tleman writing  for  his  amusement,  not 
laboured  by  a  professional  writer. 
He  was  a  painter  of  action  rather 
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than  of  character,  at  least  in  its  higher 
grades.     Something  of  insight  and  ex- 
perience which  Homer  had  he  want- 
ed.    All  the  heroes  of  his  novels  are 
insipid  except  the  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood,  who  interests  not  by  his  char- 
acter but  by   his    circumstances ;  all 
the  heroines  except  Di  Vernon,  who 
interests    by   her   circumstances   and 
her  horsemanship.     So  it  is  with  the 
heroes  and   heroines  of  the    poems. 
Margaret,  in    the   "  Lay    of  the  Last 
Minstrel,"  comes  on  with  a  charming 
movement,   but    she    remains  merely 
the  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale.     The 
best  characters  are  heroic  scoundrels, 
such  as   Marmion  the  stately  forger, 
and  Bertram  Risingham  the  buccaneer 
with  a  vein  of  good  in  his  evil  nature. 
''The  worst  of  all  my  undertakings," 
says  Scott  himself,  "  is  that  my  rogue 
always  in  despite  of  me  turns  out  my 
hero."      The    author    of    •'  Paradise 
Lost "  met  with  the  same  misfortune. 
Marmion   is    an    almost    impossible 
mixture  of  majesty  and  felony ;  but  he 
is  better  than  a  seraph  of  a  gentleman. 
There  is  not  a  happier  passage  in  the 
poems  than  that  in  which,  as  a  gentle 
judgment  on   his   career  of  criminal 
ambition,  the  peasant  takes  his  place 
in  the  baronial  tomb.     It  is  marred  by 
the  moralizing  at  the  end.     Scott  did 
not  know  when  enough  had  been  said. 
"To   write  a  modern  romance  of 
chivalry,"  said  Jeffrey  in  his  review  of 
*'  Marmion,"    "  seems    to    be    much 
such  a  phantasy  as  to  build  a  modern 
abbey  or  an  English  pagoda."     Res- 
torations are  forced  and  therefore  they 
are  weak,  even  when  the  mind  of  the 
restorer  is  so  steeped  in  the  lore  of  the 
past  as  was  that  of  Scott.     His  best 
works,  after  all,  are  his  novels  of  con- 
temporary   or    nearly    contemporary 
life.     A  revival,  whether  in  fiction  or 
in  painting,  is  a  masquerade.     Scott 
knew  the  Middle  Ages  better  perhaps 
than  any  other  man  of  hi.s  time  ;  but 
he  did  not  know   them   as  they  are 
known  now ;  and  an  antiquary  would 


pick  many  holes  in  his  costume.  His 
baronial  mansion  at  Abbotsford  was 
bastard  Gothic,  and  so  are  many  de- 
tails of  his  poems.  The  pageantry 
not  seldom  makes  us  think  of  the  cir- 
cus, while  in  the  sentiment  there  is  too 
often  a  strain  of  the  historical  melo- 
drama. The  Convent  Scene  in  Mar- 
mion is  injured  by  the  melodramatic 
passage  in  the  speech  of  Constance 
about  the  impending  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries. 

All  that  a  reviver  could  do  by  love 
of  his  period  Scott  did.  He  shews 
his  passionate  desire  of  realizing  feu- 
dal life,  and  at  the  same  time  his  cir- 
cumstantial vividness  of  fancy,  by  a 
minuteness  of  detail  like  that  which 
we  find  in  Homer,  who  perhaps  was 
also  a  Last  Minstrel.  He  resembles 
Homer  too  in  his  love  of  local  names, 
which  to  him  were  full  of  associations. 

Scott  has  said  of  himself — "To  me 
the  wandering  over  the  field  of  Ban- 
nockburn  was   the    source    of    more 
exquisite  pleasure  than  gazing  upon 
the    celebrated    landscape    from   the 
battlements  of  Stirling  Castle.     I  do 
not  by  any   means  infer  that  I  was 
dead   to   the    feeling    of  picturesque 
scenery  ;  on  the  contrary,  few  delight- 
ed more  in  its  general  effect.     But  I 
was  unable  with  the  eye  of  a  painter 
to    dissect    the   various   parts  of  the 
scene,  to  comprehend   how  the   one 
bore  on  the  other,  to  estimate  the  ef- 
fect which  various  features  of  the  view 
had  in  producing  its  leadmg  and  gen- 
eral effect."     It  is  true  that  he  had 
not  a  painter's  eye  any  more  than  he 
had  a  musician's  ear  ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  landscape  charmed  iiim 
I  most  when  it  was  the  scene  of  some 
I  famous  deed  or  the  setting  of  some 
legendary  tower.     Yet  he  had  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  communicated  it  to  his  readers. 
He    turned    the    Highlands    from    a 
wilderness,  at  the  thought  of  which 
culture  shuddered,  into  a  place,  of  uni- 
versal pilgrimage.     He  was  conscien- 
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lions  in  his  study  of  nature,  going  over 
the  scene  of  "  Rokeby  "  with  book  in 
hand  and  taking  down  all  the  plants 
and  shrubs,  though  he  sometimes 
lapsed  into  a  closet  description,  as  in 
saying  of  the  buttresses  of  Melrose  in 
the  moonlight  that  they  seem  framed 
alternately  of  ebon  and  ivory.  Many 
of  his  pictures,  such  as  that  of  Coris- 
kin,  are  examples  of  pure  landscape 
painting  without  the  aid  of  historical 
accessories.  In  a  nature  so  warm, 
feeling  for  colour  was  sure  not  to  be 
wanting;  the  best  judges  have  pro- 
nounced that  Scott  possessed  this  gift 
in  an  eminent  degree  ;  and  his  picture 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  Camp  in 
"  Marmion  "  has  been  given  as  an  ex- 
ample. He  never  thought  of  lending 
a  soul  to  Nature  like  the  author  of 
"Tintern  Abbey,"  to  whose  genius  he 
paid  hearty  homage  across  a  wide  gulf 
of  difference.  But  he  could  give  her 
life  ;  and  he  could  make  her  sympa- 
thize with  the  human  drama,  as  in  the 
lines  at  the  end  of  the  Convent  Can- 
to of  "  Marmion"  and  in  the  opening 


of"  Rokeby,"  which  rivals  the  open- 
ing of  "  Hamlet"  in  the  cold  winter 
night  on  the  lonely  platform  of  Elsi- 
nore. 

Of  the  ballads  and  lyrical  pieces 
some  were  Scott's  earliest  produc- 
tions ;  among  these  is  the  "  Eve  of 
St.  John,"  in  which  his  romantic  im- 
agination is  at  its  height.  Others  are 
scattered  through  the  romances  and 
novels.  In  the  ballads,  even  when 
they  are  most  successful  as  imitations 
of  the  antique,  there  is  inevitably 
something  modern  :  but  so,  it  may  be 
said,  there  is  in  the  old  ballads  them- 
selves, or  they  would  not  touch  us  as 
they  do.  Edmund's  song  in  "  Roke- 
by "  is  an  old  ballad,  only  with  a 
finer  grace  and  a  more  tender  pathos. 
There  is  nothing  in  Scott's  lyrical 
poetry  deep  or  spiritual ;  the  same 
fresh,  joyous  unphilosophizing  char- 
acter runs  through  all  his  works  ;  but 
in  "  County  Guy "  he  shews  a  true 
lyrical  power  of  awakening  by  sugges- 
tion thoughts  which  would  suffer  by 
distinct  expression. 


REMINISCENCES   OF    CHARTERHOUSE— III. 


BY    AN    OLD    CARTHUSIAN. 


Being  a  series  of  Short  Sketches  descriptive  of  Public  ScJiool  Life  in  England, 
{Continued  from  page  g,    Vol.   III.) 


THE  unanimous  vote  by  which  in 
187-  Lemon  Peel  Fight  was 
abolished  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
an  unmistakable  proof  that  a  higher 
tone  had  fast  been  infusing  itself 
amongst  Carthusian  boys. 

Putting  aside  the  '''■  piggislmess  "  of 
the  fight  itself — of  which  any  gentle- 
man might  well  have  felt  ashamed — 
the  monstrous  abuse  into  which  the 
custom  had  grown  must  long  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  common  sense  of  the 


authorities  as  an  urgent  reason  for  its 
discontinuance. 

Possibly,  however,  it  was,  that  fore- 
seeing its  fall  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  that  higher  tone  which,  no 
doubt,  they  felt  was  springing  up,  the 
authorities  deemed  it  more  prudent  to 
await  its  natural  and  more  certain  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  boys  themselves. 
Otherwise,  it  seems  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble to  account  for  their  having  per- 
mitted it  to  exist  for  so  long  a  time. 
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Now,  however,  that  it  is  really  a 
thing  of  the  past,  we  need  not  feel 
quite  so  much  ashamed  of  speaking 
of  it. 

The  "  fight  "  used  to  take  place  on 
Shrove  Tuesday  in  every  year.  At 
dinner  on  that  day,  together  with  our 
pancakes  we  were  each  of  us  given  a 
lemon,  wherewith  seemingly  to  flavour 
our  pancakes,  but  in  reality,  where- 
with to  injure  our  neighbour's  eye; 
great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  where 
only  half  a  lemon  was  provided  for 
that  ennobling  purpose.  Many  boys, 
fearful  lest  their  ammunition  should 
run  short,  used  to  purchase  additional 
lemons  on  their  own  account. 

Everybody,  housemasters  included, 
appeared  to  be  imbued  vvith  a  gener- 
ous spirit,  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  occasion ;  on  that  day  alone  of 
the  whole  year,  we  were  allowed  hvo 
helpings  of  pudding  ;  and  although 
io."^  boys  ever  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  they  all  nevertheless 
fully  appreciated  the  liberality  of  the 
housemasters.  Many  suggestions,  of 
course  generous  suggestions,  were  of- 
fered to  account  for  this  goodness, 
but  they  need  not  be  recounted  here. 

Immediately  after  the  excellent  re- 
past was  over,  those  boys  who  respect- 
ed their  clothes  put  on  "  hashers  "* 
and  made  ready  for  the  fight. 

By  the  appointed  hour  the  whole 
school  had  turned  out  on  "green,"  and 
the  boys  ranged  on  their  respective 
sides,  lemon  in  hand,  eagerly  awaited 
the  signal  to  begin. 

Punctually,  as  the  chapel  clock 
struck  two,  a  bell  was  rung  and  the 
fight  opened  with  a  furious  charge 
from  both  sides.  The  ground  soon 
became  covered  with  lemons,  which 
in  turn  also  soon  became  covered  with 
dirt,  a  circumstance  which  added  con- 
siderably to  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
them  in  one's  eyes. 

Often  too,    some  boy  anxious    for 

*  Carthusian  for  jerseys. 


the  comfort  of  some  special  friend, 
would  fill  his  lemons  with  ink,  vine- 
gar, mustard,  or  any  other  ingredient 
that  might  suggest  itself  to  his  mind 
as  likely  to  produce  the  effect  he  de- 
sired. 

My  readers  can,  no  doubt,  picture 
to  themselves  the  fight  better  than  I 
can  describe  it,  since  they  will  agree 
with  me  in  considering  the  word 
"  beastly  "  far  too  mild  a  term  to  apply 
to  the  custom,  in  order  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  "  piggishness." 

After  the  fight  had  raged  for  twenty 
minutes,  a  bell  again  sounded,  warn- 
ing the  boys  that  it  was  time  to  desist 
from  throwing  any  more  muddy  lem- 
ons in  each  other's  eyes. 

How  the  custom  grew  into  an  abuse 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive.  For  the 
twenty  minutes  during  which  the  fight 
lasted,  no  distinction  existed  between 
upper  and  lower  boys;  all  were  on  the 
same  level;  a  fag  could,  with  impunity, 
spend  his  entire  energy  in  attacking 
his  fag-master ;  no  after  punishment 
would  accrue  to  him  for  his  conduct. 
Hence  it  was  that  all  thoughts  of  a 
fair  and  honest  fight  vanished  com- 
pletely before  a  secret  and  more  pow- 
erful thirst  for  revenge  ! 

Revenge,  what  for?  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, and  indeed  it  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter  fco  answer.  In  most  cases  it 
was  revenge  for  some  imaginary  wrong 
inflicted  by  the  monitor  upon  the  boy. 

Many  monitors,  for  various  reasons, 
were  unpopular  in  the  extreme;  some 
elated  at,  perhaps,  their  sudden  ele- 
vation to  the  monitorial  ranks,  would 
"  svvagger  "  and  give  themselves  airs  ; 
others  would  incur  a  similar  hatred  to 
these  by  unintentionally  offending  one 
or  more  boys  in  the  performance  of 
what  they  considered  to  be  their  duty. 

But  no  matter  how  they  came  to  be 
so,  jthere  were  always  unpopular  moni- 
tors, and  woe  betide  them  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  ! 

Those  boys  who  were  oftended  at  a 
certain  monitor,  would  seize  upon  this 
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their  only  opportunity  during  the 
year,  to  express  in  very  practical  terms 
their  disapproval  of  his  conduct  by 
picking  him  out  during  the  entire 
fight  as  their  sole  object  of  attack. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  boy  thus  set 
upon  by  a  pack  of  blood-thirsly  young 
savages  to  escape  without  the  most 
painful,  if  not  serious,  injury  to  his 
face,  his  eyes  in  particular. 

Indeed,  I  remember  one  fight,  es- 
pecially, when  the  head  of  the  school 
was  terribly  hurt,  having  been  attack- 
ed by  at  least  sixty  boys;  he  presented 
a  pitiable  spectacle,  indeed,  after  the 
fray  was  over  !  That  he  bore  it  nobly 
was  admitted  by  all,  even  by  his  most 
violent  attackers,  who,  no  doubt,  felt 
some  pang  of  remorse  for  the  brutal 
part  they  played  on  that  day. 

The  origin  of  "Lemon  Peel  Fight" 
I  never  knew,  nor  do  I  think  that 
any  one  did  really  know.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestion,  which  I  venture  to 
reprint  from  the  Carthusian,  was  of- 
fered by  a  very  small  boy  : — 

In  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  old, 
The  bi^ll  for  the  midday  meal  had  toll'd, 
And  the  monks  to  their  dinner  eagerly  past 
For  the  morrow  began  the  Lenten  fast ; 


And  with  the  prospect  of  forty  days'  Hsh 
They  ate  their  dinner  with  extra  relish. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  the  abbot  sat 

In  a  chair  which  hardly  allowed  for  his  fat  ; 

And  the  holy  brethren  on  either  side 

Talked  and  chatted  on  benches  wide, 

Carthusian  silence  forgetting,  I  fear. 

But  when  did  silence  attend  good  cheer! 

The  meat  is  o'er  and  the  dish  of  the  day — 
The  pancakes — appeared  in  goodly  array. 
But  'twas  at  this  point  that  something   oc- 
curred 
Which  their  further   discussion   a  little  de- 
terred ; 
For  Brother  Adolphus,  usually  cool, 
Waxing  eloquent,    termed   Brother    Peter  a 
fool. 

Brother  Peter  was  not  the  man  to  brook 

Such  an  insult  ;  into  his  hand   he  took 

A  lemon,  that  lay  hard  by  his  plate; 

Fast  flew  the  messenger  of  fate — 

And  to  join  in  the  fray,  from  each  side  of  the 

board 
The  monks  arose  with  one  accord. 

The  shower  of  lemons  filled  the  air  ; 
Nor  inky  missiles  I  ween  were  there  ; 
The  friar  off  his  Jegs  is  thrown  ; 
The  weaker  brethren  all  lie  prone  ; 
Thus  they  fought  on,  nor  did  their  zeal  expire 
Till  sheer  exhaustion  quenched  ^their  furious 
ire. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY    MACHAON. 


ALTHOUGH  I  am  not  engaged  in 
the  profession  of  teaching,  yet  I 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
teachers  and  in  educational  matters 
generally,  having  successively  held 
the  office  of  Grammar  School  and 
High  SchoolTrustee  for  about  sixteen 
years  continuously.  Knowing  how 
much  the  country  owes  to  teachers 
and  how  inadequately  their  services 
are  often  appreciated,  I  have  longed 
to  see  their  status  improved  ar)d  their 
remuneration  increased.     It  appears 


to  me  that  the  facilities  for  getting 
into  the  profession  are  too  great,  the 
preliminary  education  being  very 
cheaply  obtained.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is  that  there  are  large  num- 
bers possessing  certificates  but  unable 
to  procure  employment,  and  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  the  crowd  of  appli- 
cants is  so  great  that  sordid  and  ig- 
norant trustees  take  advantage  of  the 
superabundant  supply.  Many  of  the 
boards  advertise  for  teachers,  requir- 
ing candidates  to  state  salary.     This 
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system  I  have  always  set  my  face 
against.  A  board  of  trustees  ought 
to  name  a  respectable  salary  in  their 
advertisements,  and  then  they  may  ex- 
pect teachers  to  apply  who  are  quali- 
tied  for  the  office.  The  certificate 
itself  is  a  very  bare  qualification. 
There  are  many  other  adjuncts  which 
render  a  preceptor's  services  pecu- 
liarly valuable ;  for  example,  a  good 
address  and  a  courteous  manner ;  an 
avoidance  of  slang  and  low  colloquial- 
isms ;  an  aptitude  for  conveying  know- 
ledge ;  a  personal  appearance  that 
presents  no  point  for  the  shafts  of 
ridicule ;  a  high  character  for  moral- 
ity, and  a  pronunciation  free  from 
dialectic  provincialisms.  A  hundred 
dollarsa  yearis  nothingto  a  school  sec- 
tion, in  comparison  with  procuring  the 
services  of  a  thoroughly  good  teach- 
er. But  the  low-priced  one  often  car- 
ries the  day.  A  certificated  teacher 
once  rushed  into  my  house,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Doctor,  I  want  you  to  give  me 
a  recommend."  He  was  making  ap- 
plication for  a  school  in  a  section 
where  I  had  some  friends.  I  asked 
myself,  "  How  can  I  give  a  testimo- 
nial as  a  teacher  to  a  man  who  does  not 
know  a  noun  from  a  verb?"  I  com- 
plied with  his  request  so  far  as  to 
testify  to  his  general  character,  stating 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  teacher.  For  even  this 
much  my  conscience  afterwards  ac- 
cused me ;  but  I  laid  "  the  flattering 
unction  to  my  soul "  that  it  was  the 
poor  man's  /^//^qualifications  that  I 
knew  most  about.  He  got  the  school. 
On  another  occasion  I  was  in  the 
house  of  a  person  who  was  regarded 
as  a  model  trustee.  In  fact  he  had 
been  a  teacher  himself  under  the  old 
regime.  Being  proud  of  his  son's 
progress,  he  produced  the  boy's  copy 
book  for  my  inspection.  The  teacher 
had  written  the  first  line,  a  "  copy  "  in 
"  large-hand  " — letters  about  an  inch 
long  between  the  lines — and  the  word 
was  "(?/(?///(?//."   It  was  spelled  exactly 


as  the  teacher  pronounced  it,  and 
the  boy  had  copied  the  blunder,  nor 
had  the  delighted  father  suspected 
that  anything  was  wrong.  There  were 
certain  words  which  this  teacher  pro- 
nounced so  strangely  that  his  pupils 
used  to  lay  snares  for  him  by  ask- 
ing questions,  with  apparent  submis- 
siveness  and  politeness,  the  answers 
to  which  involved  the  pronunciation 
of  one  or  more  of  these  words.  The 
young  hypocrites  would  then,  with 
their  confederates,  enjoy  the  fun. 

Some  tiustees  resolve  to  give  only 
so  much  and  no  more.  The  other 
day  I  noticed  in  a  city  daily  an  adver- 
tisement for  a  teacher  with  a  second- 
class  Provincial  certificate ;  salary 
%2oo  per  annum.  Things  have  come 
to  a  sad  pass.  Distinguished  gradu- 
ates of  Toronto  University  will  now 
accept  situations  at  a  salary  of  $400 
or  $450  a  year.  The  question  is, 
"  How  is  this  state  of  affairs  to  be 
remedied  .?"  I  throw  out  a  suggestion 
for  the  consideration  of  the  friends  of 
education  and  of  the  teacher,  and 
would  be  glad  to  learn  the  opinions 
of  wiser  men  than  myself  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
despite  a  popular  prejudice  against 
centralization,  that  we  already  owe 
much  to  it  in  educational  matters,  and 
that  we  ought  to  have  more  of  it.  I 
believe  ignorant  and  penurious  trus- 
tees work  education  much  evil  ;  and 
I  would  propose  that  their  powers 
should  be  curtailed.  It  is  tlie  duty 
of  a  State  to  act  in  a  parental  capacity, 
and  where  her  children  are  not  quali- 
fied to  judge  for  their  own  interests  to 
interpose  the  judgment  of  qualified 
persons.  I  have  many  improvements 
connected  with  our  school  system  in 
view,  but  I  must,  through  want  of 
space,  pass  nearly  all  of  these  over, 
and  refer  merely  to  the  selection  of 
teachers  and  the  rate  of  their  remu- 
neration. When  there  are  vacancies  in 
the  Civil  Service  of  England  or  of  In- 
dia, an  advertisement  is  inserted  in 
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several  newspapers,  stating  that  Civil 
Service  examinations  will  be  held  in 
certain  central  localities  on  such  and 
such  a  day.  The  grades  of  the  va- 
cancies are  specified,  with  the  salary 
attached  to  each  ;  and  forms  of  appli- 
cation are  issued,  as  well  as  particu- 
lars published  concerning  the  educa- 
tional, moral,  and  physical  qualifica- 
tions required  of  the  candidates. 
Those  who  have  the  highest  marks 
get  the  appointments  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  favouritism  shewn.  Teachers 
are,  in  Ontario,  often  appointed 
through  local  influence.  There  are 
localities  in  the  Province  where  the 
sections  for  miles  around  are  supplied 
by  the  sons  or  daughters,  or  sons-in- 
law  of  persons  resident  in  the  vicinity. 
This  is  all  very  well  if  other  things 
are  equal,  but  often  they  are  not  so. 
Politics,  religion,  and  nationality  have 
also  frequently  much  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  teachers.  Now,  I  would 
suggest,  that  when  a  school  section  re- 
quired a  teacher,  tlie  trustees  should 
have  a  central  bureau,  perhaps  a 
county  one,  at  which  to  apply  in  or- 
der to  get  the  vacancy  filled ;  that 
every  half  year  the  number  of  teachers 
wanted  should  be  published,  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  a  competitive 
examination  ;  that  all  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  a  teacher  be  re- 
garded in  this  examination  ;  that  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  Province 
should  regulate  the  grades  of  teach- 
ers for  the  Collegiate  Institutes,  the 
High  Schools,  and  the  Public  Schools, 
and  establish  a  proper  scale  of  salar- 
ies according  to  grade ;  that  the  in- 
terests of  those  at  present  employed 
be  carefully  protected  ;  that  if  a  teach- 
er's position  becomes,  for  any  reason, 
uncomfortable,  he  may,  for  proper 
cause,  by  applying  to  the  central 
bureau,  effect  a  transfer  or  exchange  ; 
that  if  a  teacher  does  not,  from  any 
cause,  give  satisfaction  where  employ- 
ed, the  central  bureau  shall  investigate 
the    case  and   make    satisfactory   ar- 


rangements ;  that  no  candidates  shall^ 
after  such  a  mode  of  appointment 
takes  effect,  be  examined,  unless  when 
vacancies  actually  occur ;  that  those 
who  have  the  highest  marks  for  all 
qualifications  shall  be  selected  for  em- 
ployment ;  that  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
competing  for  the  higher  positions  ; 
that  teachers  occupying  positions  in 
which  they  give  satisfaction  and  with 
which  they  are  themselves  satisfied 
shall  occupy  these  positions  during 
good  behaviour,  or  until  they  are  su- 
perannuated. 

This  is  a  mere  outline  of  a  plan 
which  would  require  many  further  de- 
tails. The  tendency  of  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  to  make  the  position  of 
the  teacher  more  independent  of  ig- 
norant directors  and  dictators, and  less 
precarious  in  its  tenure  ;  to  check  the 
superabundant  supply  of  candidates 
for  school-teaching ;  to  secure  the 
highest  talent  and  efliciency  ;  to  en- 
sure a  proper  remuneration  for  the 
teacher  ;  to  cause  the  teacher  to  be 
treated  with  more  respect  by  his  pu- 
pils, they  knowing  that  he  is  not  at 
the  mercy  of  their  parents  ;  to  encour- 
age the  teacher  to  make  a  home  for 
himself,  and  devote  himself  to  teach- 
ing as  a  worthy  life-work. 

We  know  that  a  great  number  adopt 
the  profession  of  teaching  merely  as 
a  temporary  employment,  and  as  an- 
cillary to  something  that  will  bring 
more  social  consideration  and  more 
money.  The  country  is  a  loser  by 
this  condition  of  affairs,  and  it  would 
be  to  its  interest  to  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  persons  of  ability  to  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  the  honourable 
work  of  education.  The  remarks 
which  I  have  offered  on  the  subject 
of  improving  the  position  of  the 
teacher  may  not  be  approved,  but 
they  may  have  the  effect  of  directing 
attention  to  the  necessity  that  exists 
for  such  improvement,  and  of  eliciting 
suggestions  of  a  more  valuable  kind. 
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THE  wide-spread  and  growing  feel- 
ing of  the  importance  of  Art 
Education,  as  a  part  of  a  liberal,  or  of 
an  ordinary  education,  sufficiently  at- 
tests the  value  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  if  it 
be  rightly  pursued.  Scattered  through 
the  pages  of  the  Canada  Education- 
al Monthly  many  allusions  to  this 
subject  from  thoughtful  minds  be- 
speak their  appreciation  of  its  value — 
a  sure  augury  that  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  it  will  be  considered 
not  only  as  an  individual  gain  but  as 
a  matter  of  national  benefit.  Schools 
of  Art  and  Design  are  being  establish- 
ed for  the  furtherance  of  artistic  pro- 
duction, and  for  the  technical  training 
of  the  artisan  in  design  and  embellish- 
ment ;  but  what  inducements  has  he 
to  become  foremost  in  the  competi- 
tion for  excellence  when  the  public, 
in  whose  appreciation  is  the  reward, 
is  incompetent  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  his  labour?  If  education  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  production  of  works 
of  Art  and  of  beautiful  design,  it  is 
equally  necessary  for  their  just  appre- 
ciation, and  herein  lies  the  true  secret 
of  a  national  taste. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  recognized 
(though  it  cannot  longer  remain  so) 
how  universal  is  the  yearning  towards 
Art.  The  young  mind  delights  in 
pictures  ;  nothing  pleases  and  attracts 
it  so  mucli,  and  acknowledgment  is 
made  of  this  craving  in  the  infant 
mind  by  the  pictorial  attractions  sup- 
plied by  parents  who  delight  in  the 
dawning  intelligence  of  the  little  ones. 


Nevertheless,  no  sooner  is  the  child 
advanced  in  years  than  all  this  natural 
craving  is  forgotten,  or  is  considered 
of  little  account  in  the  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  young. 

Art  has  had  to  contend  against 
many  prejudices,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  those  who  acquire  informa- 
tion from  books  only,  in  their  eager 
pursuit  after  knowledge,  too  often 
leave  themselves  no  time  for  the  study 
of  Art ;  and  having  shut  themselves 
out  from  its  benign  light,  they  not 
only  are  blind  and  dead  to  its  impres- 
sions, but  they  drift  into  false  ideas 
and  contracted  notions  of  its  useful- 
ness. The  faculty  to  see  and  admire, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  needs 
cultivation  among  educated  people  as 
much  as  it  does  among  the  unedu- 
cated. 

Again,  it  is  a  prevalent  error,  which 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  refuted,  that 
special  inborn  powers  or  natural  gifts 
are  indispensable  to  the  acquisition 
of  Art.  Whatever  ability  or  mental 
aptitude  the  young  may  shew  in  other 
paths  of  learning,  if  they  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  studying  Art  they  will 
exhibit  equal  aptitude;  those  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  general 
studies  of  the  school-room  will  be 
equally  certain  of  doing  the  same  in 
the  drawing  class. 

If  general  education  thus  advan- 
tageously helps  and  facilitates  the 
acquisition  of  Art,  Art  is  capable  of 
and  will  undoubtedly  repay  all  obli- 
gations, for  it  finds  avenues  to  the  un- 
derstanding, not  otherwise  disclosed, 
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through  which  a  great  amount  of 
knowledge  may  be  gained,  and  which 
has  access  to  the  mind  in  no  other 
way  and  by  no  otlier  mode.  Educa- 
tion means  the  unfolding  or  develop- 
ing of  the  natural  or  original  powers 
of  the  intellect,  the  soul  and  the 
senses  ;  and  to  educate  in  Art  is  to 
develop  and  cultivate  the  sense  of 
colour  and  form,  as  well  as  to  make 
more  skilful  the  powers  of  the  hand 
or  eye.  To  realize  the  infinite  beauties 
of  nature,  to  be  able  to  produce  what 
is  meant  by  pictorial  beauty,  which  is 
undoubtedly  its  highest  faculty,  is  a 
further  result  of  Art  education.  As, 
however,  the  greater  includes  the  less, 
so  the  study  of  Art  bestows  the  power 
to  see  and  appreciate  every  graceful 
and  beautiful  form,  and  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  Creator's  works  becomes 
more  clearly  seen  and  delighted  in. 

Art  must  minister  and  ai)peal  to 
the  enjoyment  of  nature  and  to  the 
sense  of  admiration.  This,  from  its 
elevation  and  from  its  entire  unselfish- 
ness is  one  of  the  purest  forms  of 
human  pleasure;  and  the  chief  office 
of  Art  for  the  people  is  really  to  shew 
them  how  this  great  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment is  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
That  a  person  cannot  see  the  beauty 
of  natural  objects  until  they  are  point- 
ed out  to  him,  does  not  make  the 
study  of  Art  less  benefic  ial  to  him 
when  he  has  discovered  their  secret. 
Having  gained  the  power  to  see,  he 
will  progress  in  the  new  path  of  ob- 
servation and  enjoyment  opened  to 
his  mind  ;  and  all  thoughtful  persons 
will  admit  that  this  is  an  important 
advance  in  his  education.  Art  is  the 
pursuit  of  beauty,  of  learning  to  pro- 
duce or  to  appreciate  it,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  this  requires  education.  It 
the  earliest  step  in  Art,  which  merely 
traces  the  form  of  an  object,  is  difficult, 
because  it  must  perceive  that  form, 
not  as  it  really  is,  but  as  it  appears  to 
the  eye,  how  necessary  must  the  uni- 
versality of  Art  education  be,  that  all 


may  share  in  its  higher  manifestations, 
and  be  no  longer  ignorant  of  those 
revelations  of  genius  which  the  agency 
of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel  has  sent  us 
from  every  age. 

Generally  speaking,  the  primary 
objects  of  Art  education  are  to  pro- 
vide for  the  few  in  every  class  of  life 
who  are  capable  of  producing  original 
work  such  training  as  shall  best 
acquaint  them  with  their  especial  gifts 
and  enable  them  by  discipline,  drill, 
and  education  to  turn  them  to  good 
account.  A  further  purpose  is  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  all  such  an 
education  in  form  and  colour  as  shall 
enable  any  one  to  ascertain  and  un- 
fold whatever  capability  he  may  pos- 
sess of  observation  and  imitation  or 
of  pictorial  expression. 

The  first  purpose  would  resulc  in 
a  school  of  artists  trained  in  their 
art,  who  would  produce  works  of  more 
or  less  originality  and  worth,  influenc- 
ing and  moulding  popular  education, 
socially,  morally,  and  intellectually. 

The  second  object  would  happily 
result  in  a  national  and  popular  ad- 
vance in  all  the  branches  of  Art,  from 
the  numbers  and  rivalry  of  those  who 
would  take  an  interest  in  it. 

To  propose  such  an  education,  as  a, 
a  part  of  a  liberal  or  of  an  ordinary 
education,  raises  the  question,  how  far 
persons  of  average  capacity,  or  with 
only  a  limited  amount  of  time  and 
energy,  can  learn  or  be  taught  draw- 
ing, for  on  accurate  drawing  of  form 
all  hxx.  depends.  A  single  course  of 
freehand  and  object  drawing,  prop- 
erly taught,  and  faithfully  worked 
through  by  the  pupil,  will  give  him  an 
amount  of  patience,  firmness  of  hand 
and  mental  perception  which  will  last 
him  his  life.  This  means,  practically 
speaking,  the  insisting  upon  its  study  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  to  cover  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  work,  however  small 
that  quantity  be ;  and  it  must  be 
taught  with  the  highest  accuracy, 
because  the  smaller  the  advance  made 
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by  the  pupil  the  greater  the  progress 
in  after  effort.  Solid  study  of  accurate 
form,  however,  must  come  first,  or  no 
educational  result  will  follow.  As  to 
the  question  of  power  to  leirn  to  draw 
rightly,  it  is  simply  one  of  time  and 
attention  ;  make  it  really  a  part  of 
education,  and  boys  and  girls  will  be 
educated  by  it. 

It  is  a  cheering  sign  that  the  en- 
lightened teachers  of  Ontario  are 
becoming  alive  to  the  importance  of 
Art  education,  guided  by  the  principle 
that  all  true  education  of  whatever 
kind  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
judgment.  In  this  they  are  doing 
their  part  to  lift  Art  into  its  proper 
rank  among  those  studies  which  con- 
tribute to  the  mental  and  moral  illumi- 
nation of  their  pupils.  In  many  of 
our  Collegiate  Institutes,  drawing 
forms  a  part  of  the  course,  and  it  is 
bearing  fruit  in  the  approval  of  a 
discriminating  public.     Those  institu- 


tions in  which  the  teaching  of  drawing 
is  undervalued,  or  treated  as  a  matter 
apart  from  education,  will  retrograde 
in  popular  estimation,  and  the  masters 
of  such  need  not  be  surprised  if  they 
be  justly  or  unjustly  credited  with 
being  behind  the  age  and  inadequate- 
ly qualified  for  the  highest  work  of  an 
educator. 

Art  education  is  no  longer  a  trifling 
or  an  indifferent  question  ;  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  universal  and  unex- 
ampled competition  in  every  element 
which  can  advance  our  civilization. 
Government  attention  has  been 
awakened  to  the  importance  and  the 
necessity  of  Art  education,  and  the 
great  advance  which  our  own  times 
have  witnessed  in  the  growth  of  edu- 
cational facilities  in  general,  encour- 
ages the  hope  that  all  matters  of  Art 
culture  will  receive  a  similar  wise 
direction,  and  that  with  fostering  care 
the  like  beneficent  results  will  follow. 


PRIM.\RY  READING— THE  SENTENCE  METHOD. 


BY    GEO.    L.    FARNHAM,    A.M. 


AS  a  rule,  reading  has  not  been 
successfully  taught  in  our  pri- 
mary schools.  Generally,  habits  of 
expression  and  habits  of  thought  have 
been  acquired  that  subsequent  train- 
ing has  failed  to  overcome,  so  that 
good  readers  are  the  exception,  both 
in  the  schools  and  out  of  them.  There 
has  been  no  want  of  careful  study 
given  to  the  subject,  but  the  real 
causes  of  a  failure  so  general  have  not 
been  discovered. 

Methods. — The  old  a,  b,  c  method, 
the  "  Penknife  System,"  has  quite 
generally  been  succeeded  by  methods 
more  rational,  such  as  the  Phonetic, 
having  a  letter  to  represent  temporar- 
ily each  elementary  sound  in  the  lan- 


guage, i\\Q phonic  making  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  the  basis  of  instruction, 
but  using  the  common  alphabet  and 
the  Word  Method.  None  of  these, 
nor  any  combination  of  them,  has 
met  with  complete  success.  While 
some  difficulties  have  been  overcome, 
others  have  presented  themselves,  so 
that  the  problem  how  to  make  natural, 
fluent  readers  from  the  first  still  re- 
mains practically  unsolved.  By  each 
of  these  methods,  children  acquire 
facility  in  recognizing  and  pronoun- 
cing words,  but:  there  is  a  lack  of 
naturalness  of  expression  which  can 
be  overcome  only  by  drill.  This  is 
so  general  that  it  is  almost  universally 
conceded  that  good  reading  can  be 
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acquired  only  by  imitation,  as  in  sing- 
ing. 

Natural  Expression. — All  have  ob- 
served that  when  children  are  free 
from  external  restraints,  they  express 
their  thoughts  with  perfect  clearness 
and  propriety.  They  require  no  drill 
to  make  them  throw  the  emphasis 
upon  the  right  words  or  to  give  the 
right  inflection  to  their  voices.  In- 
deed, for  years  we  have  been  told  to 
go  to  the  playground  for  our  models 
of  delivery  ;  but  so  far  our  instruc- 
tors have  failed  to  bring  these  models 
into  the  school-room. 

It  is  too  early  to  assert  that  the 
method  here  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration has  overcome  all  difliculties; 
but  after  a  trial  of  several  years  in  the 
schools  of  Binghamton,  we  can  state 
that  desirable  results  have  been  ac- 
complished, and  that  bad  habits  have 
been  avoided  with  an  ease  and  cer- 
tainty hitherto  unknown  in  our  ex- 
perience. 

THE    SENTENCE    METHOD. 

We  call  this  the  Sentence  method 
because  we  make  the  basis  of  our 
work  the  complete  thought  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a  complete 
sentence.  We  do  this  believing  that 
the  unit  of  thinking  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  is  a  thought,  and  that  all  his  im- 
pulses are  toward  giving  his  thought 
complete  expression  in  sentences. 

We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
observing  the  process  by  which  chil- 
dren learn  to  talk.  Parents  are  often 
anxious  upon  this  point,  and  quite 
early  attempt  to  teach  their  children 
the  use  of  a  language  adapted  to 
their  infantile  state.  They  practise 
"  baby  talk,"  repeat  hah'-formed  sen- 
tences for  their  children  to  imitate. 
Fortunately  for  the  child  and  for  our 
language,  these  efforts  have  little  effect 
except  to  afford  a  temporary  amuse- 
ment. The  child  does  not  learn  to 
talk  by  any  such  process. 

It  is  to  be  observed   that  a  child 


understands  what  is  said  to  him  long 
before  he  attempts  to  express  his  own 
thoughts  in  any  connected  form.  It 
is  sometimes  years  before  he  begins 
to  use  the  language  of  those  around 
him.  A  child  of  four  years,  of  my 
acquaintance,  had  never  talked  in 
complete  sentences.  Returning,  after 
the  absence  of  a  week,  he  was  talking 
so  much  that  his  parents  were  obliged 
to  check  him  in  the  use  of  his  new- 
found powers  ;  and  he  was  as  fluent 
and  correct  in  the  use  of  language  as 
any  member  of  the  family.  It  is  re- 
lated that  Charles  Wesley,  the  brother 
of  the  distinguished  divine,  did  not 
talk  until  he  was  nearly  or  quite  six 
years  old.  His  parents  were  greatly 
afflicted  at  his  backwardness,  although 
he  was  bright  enough  in  other  respects. 
One  day  his  mother  called  for  him, 
when  the  boy  himself  answered, 
"  Here  I  am,  mother,  in  the  parlour, 
under  the  table."  This  sudden  gift 
of  speech,  in  this  instance,  was  regard- 
ed as  a  special  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence.  But  every  child  exhibits 
the  same  phenomenon  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Where  he  attains  a  con- 
siderable age,  say  three  and  a  half  or 
four  years,  before  talking,  the  transition 
from  hx?,  patois  to  correct  speech  will 
be  quite  abrupt,  and  he  will  use  the 
forms  of  speech  he  is  accustomed  to 
hear.  He  glides  into  the  use  of  com- 
plete language  so  naturally  that  he  is 
unconscious  of  the  change.  He 
spontaneously  thinks  in  thoughts  and 
speaks  in  sentences.  If  it  were  other- 
wise— if  it  were  conscious  of  separate 
ideas  and  of  separate  words  to  express 
them,  it  would  require  years  of  experi- 
ence and  effort  before  he  could  have 
any  connected  thought,  or  inteUigent 
use  of  language.  The  very  conscious- 
ness of  the  elements  of  the  language 
would  be  fatal  to  both  thought  and 
expression.  Language,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  thought,  must  be  habitual — 
must  be  used  without  consciousness, 
while  the  attention  is  fixed  uoon  the 
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thought  expressed.     Let  us  now  con- 
>sider  the  inquiry, — 

"what  is  reading?" 

Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massa- 
chusetts, says  : 

"  Reading  consists,  first,  in  forming 
ideas  which  are  occasioned  by  recog- 
nizing the  printed  or  written  forms 
•of  words  used  as  the  names  of  these 
ideas ;  second,  in  forming  thoughts 
which  are  occasioned  by  recognizing 
the  construction  of  these  words  into 
.sentences  used  to  express  these 
.thoughts.  In  addition  to  these  two 
.processes,  '  Oral  Reading  '  requires 
.that  these  words  and  sentences  shall 
be  pronounced  with  the  voice,  so  as 
rto  etcite  similar  ideas  and  thoughts 
in  the  minds  of  others." 

I  like  this  definition,  for  the  reason 
that  it  recognizes  the  vital  principle 
thatliesat  the  foundation  of  all  read- 
ing; zz/s:.,  that  thoughts  are  formed 
directly  and  immediately  by  recogniz- 
ing their  graphic  expression.  It  ex- 
cludes all  calling  of  words,  phrases, 
or  sentences  dissociated  from  intelli- 
gence. The  thought  being  the  con- 
stant unit  in  the  mind,  and  the  sen- 
tence the  unit  of  expression,  can  the 
child  so  take  in  the  written  or  printed 
expression  with  his  eye  as  to  form  the 
thought  without  being  conscious  of 
the  elements,  at  least  so  far  as  words 
are  concerned. 

Sight  is  a  sense  quicker  in  action 
than  hearing.  No  one  is  directly 
conscious  of  words  when  listening  to 
speech  ;  why  should  he  be  while  look- 
ing upon  the  written  or  printed  page? 
That  this  is  possible  is  evident,  for 
were  it  otherwise  eye-reading  would 
only  keep  pace  with  oral  utterances  ; 
while,  as  a  fact,  good  readers  are  able 
to  take  in  through  the  eye  many  times 
more  matter  than  they  are  able  to  pro- 
nounce in  words.  This  being  the 
case,  we  have  made  progress  in  the 
solution  of  our  problem.  The  thought 


being  formed  directly  from  the  page 
through  the  medium  of  sight,  without 
translation  into  oral  speech,  will  con- 
trol the  oral  utterance  the  same  as  if 
it  had  its  origin  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

A  New  Use  of  t lie  Eyes. — -Adifficulty 
here  presents  itself,  not  at  first  ob- 
servable, and  of  which  little  note  has 
hitherto  been  taken.  Reading  by  the 
eye  requires  a  new  use  of  that  organ. 
The  child  is  accustomed  to  observe 
things  as  they  actually  appear.  He 
judges  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the 
form,  colour,  and  relations  of  objects 
by  direct  observation,  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  trust  with  confidence  his 
power  to  discriminate  between  them. 
This  pawer  being  in  full  and  active 
exercise,  when  his  attention  is  called 
directly  to  a  letter,  word,  or  even  a 
sentence,  he  will  judge  of  it  as  he 
judges  of  other  tangible  objects — by 
its  visual  characteristics.  He  learns 
these  objects  by  their  names,  which, 
when  repeated,  recall  these  objects, 
and  fiothing  more,  necessarily.  So  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  child  to 
learn  the  names  of  all  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  to  arrange  these  letters 
into  a  great  number  of  words,  and  to 
recognize  these  words  at  sight,  and 
still  do  nothing  more  than  exercise 
his  external  sense.  No  new  power 
has  been  acquired.  The  eye  has  sim- 
ply performed  its  accustomed  office 
— that  of  discerning  forms  ;  but  these 
forms  are  no  medium  of  thought,  are 
no  language. 

THOUGHT    PRIMARY EXPRESSION- 
SECONDARY. 

When  the  eyes  rest  upon  a  sentence, 
as  "  The  cat  plays,"  the  thought  oc- 
casioned by  recognizing  these  words 
and  their  arrangements  should  be 
formed  directly,  without  reference  to 
the  sounds  they  represent  when  pro- 
nounced. All  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  forms,  to  make  us  conscious 
of    their    peculiarities    or    elements, 
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either  phonic  or  graphic,  withdraws  so 
much  IronV  the  thought  they  express. 
But  the  necessary  effect  of  teaching 
these  forms  directly,  by  whatever 
method,  so  that  they  shall  be  recog- 
nized at  sight,  is  to  thrust  them  for- 
ward into  consciousness,  and  thus  de- 
stroy their  function  as  language.  If 
we  commence  with  the  ultimate  ele- 
ments, either  phonic  or  graphic,  we 
interpose  a  great  number  of  objects 
of  attention  before  reaching  the  ulti- 
mate object,  the  thought. 

It  is  a  well-established  law  of  the 
mind  that  a  series  of  remembered 
facts  will  be  recalled  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  first  acquired.  To 
illustrate,  we  will  select  the  word 
"  cat,"  and  proceed  according  to  an 
approved  letter-method.  We  first 
give  the  letter  c,  then  a,  and  then  t. 
The  child  must  then  be  told  that 
these  letters  put  together  spell  "cat." 
He  may,  or  he  may  not,  think  of  the 
object,  cat.  Whether  he  does  or  not 
according  to  the  foregoing  principle, 
whenever  the  word  is  presented  for 
recognition,  his  attention  is  arrested 
by  each  letter  in  the  order  in  which 
it  was  first  learned ;  and  each  letter 
being  an  independent  recognition,  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  satisfies  the 
mind  for  the  time  being,  and  leaves 
no  impulse  for  going  beyond.  This 
process  is  repeated  with  each  word, 
multiplying  intermediate  objects  of 
attention,  and  making  more  and  more 
difficult  the  attainment  of  the  thought. 
An  immediate  and  necessary  result  of 
all  this  is  a  laboured  and  monotonous 
naming  of  words  without  thought  or 
naturalness  of  expression ;  and  a  still 
sadder  result  is  the  formation  of  the 
habit  of  being  satisfied  with  this  re- 
cognition and  naming  of  words,  that 
years,  and  often  a  life-time,  fail  to 
correct.  If  we  begin  with  the  ele- 
mentary sounds,  by  either  the  pho- 
netic or  phonic  method,  substantially 
the  same  results  follow.  By  com- 
mencing  with    the   whole   word    we 


somewhat  lessen  the  number  of  in- 
termediate objects  of  attention,  and 
thus  increase  the  chances  of  not  ex- 
hausting this  power  before  the  thought 
is  reached. 

Good  readers  are  never  made  by 
any  of  these  processes.  But  there  are 
good  readers  in  spite  of  our  methods. 
They  are  those  who  have  learned 
without  the  intervention  of  teachers, 
or  have  been  brought  to  a  good  de- 
gree of  excellence  by  drill,  and  by  pro- 
cesses that  have  no  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  methods  by  which  they 
were  first  taught.  The  written  or  the 
printed  page,  instead  of  being  a  me- 
dium through  which  the  thought  is  un- 
consciously attained,  becomes  an  ob- 
stacle by  being  made  the  direct  object 
of  attention,  which  is  only  removed 
by  the  laborious  process  of  translation 
into  oral  speech.  You  look  through 
your  window  to  what  is  passing  in  the 
street ;  you  do  not  notice  the  glass 
that  intervenes.  But  turn  your  at- 
tention to  the  glass  and  it  becomes  a 
barrier  almost  as  complete  as  if  it 
were  opaque. 

Language,  to  be  a  medium  of 
thought,  must  be  used  unconsciously. 
The  words  of  the  speaker  only  make 
us  think  his  thoughts.  We  speak  and 
are  only  conscious  of  what  we  say,  and 
not  of  the  means  or  manner  of  saying 
it.  We  look  upon  the  printed  or  writ- 
ten page,  and  we  should  have  no  more 
consciousness  of  the  letters  or  words 
upon  it  than  of  the  glass  through  which 
we  look  at  objects  without.  So  lan- 
guage is  a  medium  of  thought.  But 
if  it  be  taught  as  an  end,  by  any  direct 
process,  the  order  is  reversed,  and 
long  years  of  effort  will  be  required  to 
make  it  take  its  proper  place  as  a 
medium. 

Language  Taught  Indirectly.— To 
meet  these  conditions,  means  must  be 
devised  for  teaching  graphic  language 
as  we  have  learned  the  oral,  by  mak- 
ing it  a  secondary,  rather  than  the 
primary  object  of  attention.     It  must 
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be  taught  incidentally  and  indirectly. 
The  words,  the  letters,  and  all  their 
arrangements  must  be  arranged  by  be- 
ing associated  with  the  thought,  which 
must  in  every  instance  precede  the 
expression  in  order  of  time.  But  ex- 
pression must  immediately  follow,  or 
the  thought  itself  has  no  power,  and 
is  soon  lost. 

LANGUAGE    TAUGHT    INDIRECTLY 

MEANS   USED. 

First  Step. — We  will  now  describe 
the  ipeans  by  which  we,  in  Bingham- 
ton,  sought  to  meet  these  conditions, 
and  the  results  reached.  Of  course, 
we  first  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
child,  without  which  no  good  results 
will  follow  from  any  method.  This 
done,  we  commence  by  making  the 
child  conscious  of  simple  definite 
thoughts  by  means  of  objects,  which 
he  is  led  to  express  orally.  We 
place  in  his  hands  an  object,  and  call 
upon  him  to  tell  us  what  he  has.  He 
will  instinctively  shew  the  object, 
which  is  usually  some  toy  representing 
some  animal,  household  utensil,  or 
familiar  object,  as  a  cat,  dog,  doll, 
book,  or  knife,  and  will  very  likely 
answer,  "I  have  got  a  knife,"  if  he 
happens  to  hold  that  article.  By  the 
exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  he  will  be  led  to 
correct  his  expression  and  say,  "I  have 
a  knife." 

In  like  manner  each  member  of  the 
class  should  be  called  upon  to  simply 
tell  what  he  has,  giving  a  complete 
expression,  as  in  the  first  instance. 
The  children  should  exchange  objects 
with  each  other,  and  repeat  the  exer- 
cise. As  they  gain  confidence  and 
freedom  of  expression,  two  or  more 
children  may  take  hold  of  the  same 
object,  when  one  of  them  may  ex- 
press the  thought,  as,  "We  have  a 
doll."  One,  two,  or  more  children 
may  hold  the  object,  while  another 
child  makes  the  proper  statement  to 
the  children  with  the  object,  as  "You 
6 


have  a  book."  Or  speaking  to  the 
teacher  or  class,  he  may  say,  "They 
have  a  book."  We  proceeded  in  this 
manner  until  relations  were  formed 
caUing  for  the  use  of  most  of  the  com- 
mon pronouns,  quite  a  number  of  de- 
scriptive adjectives,  prepositions,  and 
verbs,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  class,  and  as  many 
objects  as  we  found  it  convenient  to 
use. 

The  degree  of  intelligence  of  the 
class  will  determine  the  time  to  be  de- 
voted to  this  step.  It  may  require  a 
few  days  or  weeks  to  give  the  children 
the  necessary  quickness  in  discovering 
the  relations,  and  in  giving  exact  ex- 
pression to  the  thoughts  thus  formed. 
Little  effort  was  made  to  teach  new 
things  or  give  new  words.  They  were 
only  led  to  give  exact  expression  to 
the  familiar  thoughts,  so  that  the  habit 
of  going  from  the  conscious  thought 
to  its  expression  should  be  firmly 
fixed.  Other  forms  of  expression  may 
be  used ;  but  we  chose  these  forms 
because  the  relations  are  easily  made 
concrete,  and  they  appeal  to  an  in- 
stinct in  the  children,  which  they  often 
exhibit  in  their  plays.  Indeed,  the 
children  regard  these  exercises  a^ 
play,  and  enter  into  them  with  great 
spirit. 

Second  Step. — The  teacher  should 
next  come  before  her  class  with  noth- 
ing visible  in  her  hands,  and  tell 
them  that  she  has  something, — as,  "I 
have  a  knife."  She  will  then  ask  a 
child  what  she  has.  The  child  readily 
answers,  "You  have  a  knife."  Teach- 
er: "  How  do  you  know  I  have  a 
knife?"  Child:  "You  told  us  you 
had."  The  teacher  will  now  shew 
the  knife  to  confirm  the  statement. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  step  is 
the  reverse  of  the  first, — in  that  the 
thought  is  formed  by  the  objects;  in 
this  the  thoughts  are  formed  by  lan- 
guage, and  the  concrete  relations 
formed  in  obedience  to  the  impulse 
of  the  thought.     This  is  a  brief  step, 
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requiring  only  a  very  few  lessons.  The 
object  of  it  is  accomplished  when  the 
children  respond  readily  by  making 
concrete  the  relations  expressed  by 
the  language. 

Third  Step. — This  step  introduces 
the  class  to  the  written  expression. 
The  teacher  informs  the  children  that 
she  will  now  tell  them  things  by  wri- 
ting,— will  talk  to  their  eyes  with  her 
crayon  and  the  black-board.  She 
should  then,  in  a  clear,  distinct  hand, 
■write  what  has  before  been  expressed 
orally,  "I  have  a  knife."  Of  course 
the  child  has  no  idea  what  is  said. 
The  teacher  will  call  a  child  to  her 
and  put  the  object  in  his  hand,  when 
he,  holding  up  the  knife,  will  respond 
orally,  "I  have  a  knife."  Let  him 
continue  to  hold  the  knife  while  she 
writes  another  sentence,  as,  "I  have 
a  doll."  Putting  the  object  into  the 
hands  of  a  little  girl,  she  will  respond 
with  the  proper  oral  expression.  This 
process  should  be  continued  until 
several  sentences  are  written  upon  the 
board. 

She  may  now  put  the  pointer  into 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  children,  and 
call  upon  him  to  point  out  his  "story," 
or  sentence,  and  tell  what  it  says. 
This  he  will  readily  do  as  he  still 
holds  the  object  in  his  hand,  and  will 
remember  its  place  upon  the  board. 
Should  he  forget  its  place,  the  teacher 
will  point  it  out.  In  like  manner  each 
child  will  be  called  upon.  Mistakes 
will  occur,  but  they  are  readily  cor- 
rected without  the  teacher  reading  a 
wcwd,  or  telling  the  children  what  is 
said.  The  children,  still  depending 
upon  the  object  for  the  expression, 
give  only  secondary  attention  to  the 
words  upon  the  board,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, only  slight  impression  is 
made  by  them. 

The  play,  as  the  little  ones  them- 
selves call  it,  is  now  made  a  little 
more  difficult  by  the  children  chang- 
ing objects,  and  each  one  selecting 
the  sentence  that  his  new  thought  re- 


quires. This  quickens  the  attention 
and  strengthens  the  impression  ;  still, 
no  direct  effort  is  made  to  impress 
the  sentence  or  the  words  upon  the 
memory.  The  thought  formed  by  the 
object  in  the  hands  of  the  child  is 
still  the  first  object  of  attention;  the 
oral  expression  has  all  the  naturalness 
of  conversation.  Only  a  few  of  the 
forms  of  expression  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding steps  should  at  first  be  used. 
The  exercises  should  be  repeated  day 
after  day,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
monotony,  and  to  keep  the  children 
interested.  This  is  the  critical  period, 
— not  with  the  class,  but  with  teacher 
and  parent.  They  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  apparent  results.  Without 
experience  they  cannot  see  when  the 
children  will  be  able  to  read  directly 
from  the  board,  much  less  from  the 
printed  book^,  without  first  having 
the  thought  suggested  by  the  object. 

But  wait  a  little !  Have  patience, 
and  you  shall  receive  your  reward. 
By  an  inevitable  law  of  mind,  accord- 
ing to  which  every  child  before  you 
has  learned  to  talk,  each  repetition 
of  the  sentence  upon  the  board  has 
strengthened  the  impression.  Some 
day,  as  you  write,  with  all  the  eager 
eyes  of  the  class  upon  you,  watching 
every  movement  of  your  crayon,  you 
will  find  a  little  hand  stretched  in 
eager  entreaty  for  permission  to  speak. 
Grant  the  request,  and  the  child  will 
excitedly  come  to  you,  select  the  ob- 
ject from  among  a  number  before  you, 
on  the  table,  and  make  the  sentence 
true.  Of  course  it  has  been  read,  and 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  form  to  give  it 
oral  expression,  which  he  does  with 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  only  to  be 
witnessed  in  a  child  that  has  accom- 
plished something  worthy  by  his  own 
exertions. 

The  point  of  greatest  difficulty  is 
now  passed.  One  after  another  of 
the  members  of  the  class  will  follow, 
until  in  a  short  time  the  teacher  will 
complete   a  sentence ;    then  all    the 
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children  will  raise  their  hands  to 
"  make  it  true,"  and  tell  her  what  it 
is.  By  this  indirect  process,  quite 
analogous  to  that  by  which  they  learn- 
ed at  first  to  talk,  the  children  acquire  a 
written  vocabulary  sufficient  to  express 
many  simple  thoughts,  without  having 
the  elements,  the  letters,  or  the  words 
directly  pointed  out  to  them,  or  ex- 
alted into  objects  of  primary  atten- 
tion. The  written  words  become  a 
direct  medium,  and  may  be  used  in 
the  expression  of  any  thought  coming 
within  the  experience  of  the  pupils, 
or  that  they  can  comprehend,  and 
"make  true,"  with  the  full  assurance 
that  such  words  perform  their  legiti- 
mate function  as  language. 

All  the  forms  of  expression  used  in 
the  first  two  steps  are  now  used  in 
writing.  New  words  are  added  to  the 
vocabulary  as  the  necessities  of  the 
child  require.  The  pencil  and  the 
crayon  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
children,  and  they  are  soon  able  to 
write  the  sentences  quite  legibly,  and 
with  the  same  accuracy  that  has  char- 
acterized the  teacher's  work. 

ANALYSES. 

First  Analysis. — Very  soon  an  im- 
portant discovery  is  made.  As  the 
teacher  writes,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  children  recognize  the  separate 
words.  Sentences  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  to  them  wholes  are  discov- 
ered to  be  made  up  of  parts,  each  one 
of  which  is  common  to  many  of  the 
sentences  they  are  accustomed  to  use. 
As  this  is  a  discovery  of  their  own, 
made  incidentally,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  their  being  exalted  into  primary 
objects  of  attention,  and  thus  reversing 
the  natural  order  which  has  thus  far 
been  preserved.  They,  however,  now 
make  use  of  these  elements  as  steps 
to  reach  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
new  combinations,  but  they  do  not 
stop  upon  them  nor  enunciate  them 
until  the  thought  is  complete  and 
clearly  defined.     It  is  found  that  mis- 


takes made  by  the  teacher  in  writing, 
either  repeating  a  word  or  using  a 
wrong  one,  putting  in  a  wrong  letter 
and  leaving  one  out,  will  as  effectually 
arrest  the  class  as  if  they  were  ignor- 
ant of  the  entire  sentence.  If  the 
mistake  be  an  obvious  one,  the  chil- 
dren will  correct  it,  when  they  will  read 
without  hesitation. 

Second  Analysis :  Lettejs. — As  the 
children  observe  the  writing  of  the 
teacher,  and  practise  writing  them- 
selves, they  soon  discover  that  the 
words  are  made  up  of  parts.  The 
teacher  does  not  hesitate  to  talk  as  if 
these  parts  were  known,  and  the  child- 
ren come  into  possession  of  the  names 
of  the  letters  unconcernedly,  and  soon 
are  able  to  use  them  in  the  formation 
of  words. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  this  method  is 
practically  the  reverse  of  the  old  one. 
Sentences  are  first  recognized  as 
wholes.  By  the  first  analysis,  words 
are  obtained  out  of  which  new  sen- 
tences are  formed ;  by  the  second 
analysis,  letters  are  obtained  out  of 
which  new  words  are  constructed; 
the  whole  being  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  mental  action,  which  shews 
that  wholes  are  cognized  first,  and 
that  exact  and  completed  knowledge 
of  objects  is  obtained  by  successive 
analyses. 

Results. — The  direct  results  are  as 
follows  :  First,  perfect  naturalness  of 
expression  without  drill.  Our  teach- 
ers never  read  for  the  imitation  of  the 
children,  and  the  children  never  give 
a  wrong  inflection  or  a  wrong  empha- 
sis unless  they  mistake   the  meaning. 

Second,  the  habit  is  formed  of  get- 
ting the  thought  of  the  author  directly 
from  the  printed  or  written  expression, 
and  for  looking  first  and  always  for  a 
complete  thought.  It  is  not  reading 
to  them,  if  they  are  not  able  to  under- 
stand what  is  written. 

Third,  the  exact  thought  requiring 
exact  expression.  The  children  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  words  and  a 
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power  of  discrimination  which  appear 
marvellous  to  those  accustomed  only 
to  the  old  methods. 

Fourth,  they  are  almost  perfect  in 
orthography  and  in  the  use  of  capitals 
and  punctuation-marks.  A  misspelled 
word  is  no  word  to  them,  and  only 
serves  to  confuse. 

Fifth,  perfect  clearness  of  thought. 
The  dividing-line  between  what  they 
know  and  what  they  do  not  know,  so 
far  as  the  written  or  printed  expres- 
sion is  concerned,  is  clearly  defined. 
A  new  thought,  a  new  idea,  or  espec- 
ially a  new  word,  is  at  once  noticed, 
and  has  to  be  cleared  up  before  they 
proceed. 

Sixth,  the  transition  from  the  Script 
to  the  Roman  characters  is  made 
-without  a  perceptible  break,  provided 
it  is  not  attempted  too  early.  We  be- 
gan to  put  books  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  sometime  during  the  second 
term,  but  no  possible  harm  is  done 
by  delaying  it  to  a  still  later  period. 
With  proper  preparation,  an  ordinary 
First  Reader  will  be  completed  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  two  or  three  readers, 
if  of  the  proper  grade,  can  be  read 
through  in  a  single  term. 

Seventh,  the  use  of  the  pencil  be- 
comes easy  and  pleasant,  so  that  wri- 


ting and  composition  are  recreations, 
instead  of  drudgery.  Of  course  we 
did  not  use  copy  or  spelling  books. 
Writing  and  spelling  are  used  only 
for  expressing  thoughts. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the 
indirect  results  that  follow  from  this 
method  of  training  children.  A  love 
for  the  school,  and  an  absence  of  co- 
ercive discipline,  and  general  habits 
of  industry,  follow  from  rational  meth- 
ods of  instruction. 

Conclusion. — In  conclusion,  I  would 
remark  that  these  same  principles  are 
applicable  in  advanced  grades.  For 
intelligeiit  reading  and  observation, 
together  with  the  habit  of  correct  ex- 
pression, oral  and  written,  are  the  keys 
that  unlock  the  storehouse  of  all 
knowledge,  and  give  their  possessor 
the  means  and  power  of  development 
to  any  degree  of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  limits  of  this  article  necessar- 
ily compel  the  omission  of  many 
points  about  which  questions  natur- 
ally arise.  But  I  trust  enough  has 
been  said  to  direct  attention  to  this 
important  subject,  so  that  more  ra- 
tional methods  may  be  pursued,  and 
the  pathway  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  made  more  inviting. — National 
Journal  of  Education. 


A  LITTLE  FRENCH  FOR  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

"  'Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise,' 

So  little  girlie,  come  shut  up  your  eyes." 

"  Mes  yeux,  that's  my  eyes,  will  not  shut  up,  mon  ptre, 
Because  the  old  sandman  has  not  been  round  there." 

Mon  pire,  is  my  father,  and  this,  couckez-vous. 
Just  means,  go  to  bed,  as  papa  calls  for  you. 

A  huit  heures,  eight  o'clock,  should  you  linger,  he'd  say, 
*^  Ma  file,  that's  my  daughter,  et  vousfaut  alter." 

"You  must  go  ;''  so,  my  darling,  come  give  me  a  kiss, 
These  French  words  embrasse  tnoi,  means  just  about  this. 

So  my  girlie,  go  off  with  your  mother,  ta  mire. 
Who  will  carefully  comb  tes  cheveux,  that's  your  hair. 

She  will  lovingly  kiss  you,  and  say,  bon  ntiit. 

Or  good  night,  and  in  dream-land  you  quickly  will  be. 
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HORACE-BOOK  I.,  ODE  XXIV. 

Why  check  the  yearning  for  a  friend 
So  loved  ?     O  Muse,  to  whom  belong, 
By  Jove's  own  gift,  both  lyre  and  song, 

Thy  mournful  inspiration  lend. 

Quinctilius  sleeps  in  endless  night  ! 
When  shall  his  peer  be  found  on  earth. 
For  truth  unblemished,  modest  worth, 

And  loyal  faith  that  loves  the  right  ? 

The  Good  all  mourned  him ;  but  thy  moan 
Was  saddest,  Virgil !     Thou  in  vain 
Dost  ask  him  of  the  Gods  again. 

Unmindful  he  was  but  a  loan. 

Nay — couldst  thou  sweeter  strains  command 
Than  Orpheus,  whom  the  groves  obeyed, 
Thou  couldst  not  animate  the  shade. 

Which  Maia's  son,  with  gloomy  wand, 

Closing  the  gate  of  death,  hath  driv'n 
To  mingle' with  the  spectral  throng. 
'Tis  hard — but  suffering  makes  us  strong 

To  bear  the  unchanging  will  of  Heav'n  ! 

BOOK  I.,  ODE  XXVII. 
O'er  wine-cups  destined  for  delight 
The  savage  Thracians  love  to  fight — 
Such  custom  shun,  my  comrades  all, 
For  modest  Bacchus  hates  a  brawl. 

The  Persian  dagger  ill  contrasts 
With  lamps,  and  wine,  and  gay  repasts  ; 
Pray,  Friends,  this  hideous  din  restrain, 
And  on  your  elbows  rest  again. 

Must  I,  too,  drink  Falernian  ?     Well — 
Let  Greek  Megilla's  brother  tell 


Whose  glances  shot  the  fatal  dart 
That  blissfully  transfixed  his  heart. 

What,  silent  ?     Then  no  wine  for  me  ! 
Whate'er  thy  charmer's  name  may  be. 
There  needs  no  blush  ;  for  thine  will  prove 
A  frank  and  honourable  love. 

Out  with  the  secret !  Whisper  low  : 
I'm  dumb.     Poor  wretch  !  and  is  it  so  ? 
With  what  a  Harpy  dost  thou  mate. 
Boy,  worthy  of  a  better  fate  ! 

What  witchcraft,  what  Thessalian  charms, 
What  God  can  snatch  thee  from  her  arms  ? 
Scarce  Pegasus  himself  could  thee 
From  this  three-formed  Chimsera  free  ! 

BOOK  I.,  ODE  XXX. 
O  Cnidian,  Paphian  Queen  !  awhile 

Thy  darling  Cyprus  leave,  and  deign 
'Mid  clouds  of  frankincense  to  smile 

On  Glycera's  graceful  fane. 

Bring  thy  flushed  boy,  and  Mercuiy, 
The  Graces,  too,  with  loosened  zones, 

The  Nymphs,  and  Youth,  who,  reft  of  thee. 
Slight  charm  or  beauty  owns. 

BOOK  I  .  ODE  XXXVIII. 

Boy,  I  detest  all  Persian  state, 

And  crowns  with  linden-bark  entwined  : 
Search  not,  the  rose  that  lingers  late 

For  me  to  find. 

Enough,  this  simple  myrtle-wreath. 

Which  decks  not  ill  thy  brows  and  mine. 

As,  served  by  thee,  I  drink  beneath 
The  trellised  vine. 
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SOLUTIONS 

to  Problems  in  December  number,  by  the 
proposer,  J.  L.  Cox,  B.A.,  Math.  Master, 
Collegiate  Institute,  Collingwood. 

3.4    n[u-i) 
183.  Prove  that  1  +  3«  +  —— \~^'' 

4.5   «(«-!)(« -2) 


+  • 


+  &C. 


1.2  [3^ 

-2«-3(„2  +  7«  +  8).  [Cam.) 

{x+iY'  =jr"  +  nx"-'^ 

n.n-i       „    m(«-i)(«-2) 
+ x'^---^— r-^ ;t-»-3+  &c. 


n^^  term  of  given  series 

M  +  («+i-f;r)         _[n  +  i){n  +  x)  -  X 
"(«+!)(« +  2).  .{n  +  x)~  («+i).  .(«  +  ;c) 

I  X 


(«  +  2)  .  .(«  +  x-  I)     [n+l).  ..[11+  x)  ' 
I 

.-.    Sn=  C- 


(m  +  3)..(«  +  x-i)(^-3) 

X 

+ , 


u 


3-4    „  .    3  4-5 


{i-x)-^=i  +  3x^-^x-+-r^ 


x»+ &c. 


3.4    «(m-i) 
••.1  +  3^-+  ,72 


L: 


3.4.5   n(n-  l)(«-2) 


1-2.3  [1 

is  the  coefficient  of  x"  in  the  product. 

(i+x)«(i-;f)-3=(i-x)-''|2-(i-x)[" 

=  2"  (l  -  X)-^  -  T2"-l(l  -  x)-- 

H(n-i) 


(11  +  2) . .  {iiA-x){x  -  I) ' 


Putting  n—O, 
C- 


I X  -  I  (x  -  3)     l^x(x-i)' 
(x+i) 


(x-  i)(x-3)|x-i 


(m  +  3) .  . . .  (x  -  3)     («  +  2) .  .  (m  +  r)(jr  -  i)' 

x+  I 

.  sum  to  inf.  =  ,-    • — TT T-, . 

(x-i){x-2,)[x-i 

185.  Find  the  sum  of  >i  terms  of  the  series 


L: 


-2»-2(l-x)-l 


involving  lower  powers  of  x  than  x" ;  and 
picking  out  the  coefficient  of  x"  in  the  three 
wre  get  2"-3(«'  +  7//  +8). 

184. — Sum  the  series 


l(x  +  2) 


2(x  +  3)      _^      3('*^  +  4) 


:2.3...(jf-M)      3.4. ..(x  +  2)      4.5. ..(x  +  3) 
-h&c.,  ad  inf. 

[Note, — This    question    was    incorrectly 
given  in  the  December  number.] 


(X+2J'  +  3Z)  (2X  +  3)'  +  42) 

I 

+  (2.r  +  3;/  +  43)  (3x  +  4  J'  +^  "^  •  •  •  • 

The  w"'  term  of  the  above  is 

I 

{«j:+(«  +  i)>.+(«+2>}{(«4i)j-+(«+2)^  +  («  +  3)z} 

.•.^•^  =C- 

I 


(n+i)x+{n+2)jy  +  {n  +  s)z]  \{x+}'  +  z) 


0  =  C- 


{x  +  2y  +  3z){x+j'  +  z} 
and  C  = 


(x+J/  +  z)(x  +  2y  +  3z)  ' 
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^«  = 


I 


(j;  +  5'  +  z)  I  (« ^-  l)x  +  («  +  2)j)/+  («  +  3)3 1 

186.   Sum 

I 1 z o +  &c.  to  infinity. 

4      4.8      4.8. 12  ■' 


3^3-5       3-5-7 


4      4.5     4.8.12 


2   v# 


K-Tr^=(ir=  ird)* 


Solutions  by  proposer,  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A., 
Math.  Master,  Coll.  Inst,,  Cobourg. 

176.  Apply  the  principles  of  algebraic  ex- 
pansion and  factoring  to  the  solution  of  the 
following  arithmetical  problems  : — 

Simplify 

,      ,     T  5+9  ,,,      U  +  5^  %        5  +  ?^ 

^<^)  —, — r- ;      V')  ■ 

5      s 


2499 

49  ' 


('0    ,- 


3  4. 1  _  1 

S  +  5        S 
6364 


5x5+11' 


.5x.25-.25x.0625    ,,,  2x4x8-. 5x. 25 
(c)  may  be  thrown  into  the  form 


'-7 — r — ,  the  quotient  is  ^— ^  =  ^. 
2  ~  5 


2499     50'^ -I     (5o+i)(5o-i) 


49        50- 1 


50-1 

=  50+1  =  51. 


,^\       ^364   __  6400  -  36 
^^15x5  +  "  86 


(80 +  6)  (So -6) 

80  +  6        -74- 


,,  A+i+l+H_  (§+!)-     „    ,     , 

(l)^  +  2(^X^)'  +  (i)^  ^  {(^)'  +  a)'} 


(/) 


(^) 


.5  X  .25  -  .25  X  .0625 _  (.5)''-(.25)« 


(A) 


=  (.5)^+.5x.25  +  (.25)^  =  .4375- 
2x4x8-. 5X.25 ^ (4)" -(-5)^ 
5-1-5  4--5 

=  (4)^ +4  X. 5 +  (.5)^  =  18.25. 

177.  Factor 

(a)  (i+x)''  +  (i+x^y+2(i+x-')  +  2x{i+x-'). 

(d)    {x  +  y  +  zy^  +  {x-j-zy+2x^-2{y+z)^. 

{c)  (l+2x+jr'»)«  +  (l-2JC+x^)»  +  2(l-;i:'^)«. 

(^d)  (x  xj/)*  -  S{x^  +7*)  -  loxy  -  24. 

{e)  p  +  g  +  r{p  +  ^+l)+s[i  -p- q)+t''  - s*. 

(/)  x"^  -\ry'^-\-x-\-y-^2xy-xz-yz. 

(g)  p+^+rip+q+r+s)  -s{p+q+r+s)+r+s. 

(a)  (i+;r)2+(l+x^)2+2(i+x2)  +2x{l+x^) 

=  {l+x)''  +  {l  +  x^)^+2{i+x)(i+x'') 

=  (2  +  x  +  x'')\ 
(^)  {x  +  y  +  zy  +  {x~y-z)''+2x-^  -2{f  +  z)* 
=  (x+y  +  zy  +  {x-y-z)^+2-^^x-  -iy  +  z)''} 
=  (x+y  +  z  +  x  +  y-z)--(2x)''. 

(c)    {l+2X  +  X''y^  +  {l-2X  +  X-)^+2{l-X^)* 

is  a  perfect  square,  being  (2  +  2Jt:*)*. 
{d)  {x+yy  -  5(x-  +  v»)  -  ioxy-24,  by  com- 
bining two  middle   terms  the  expression 
becomes  |  {x  +>')*  -  6  }  |  i^+y)^  +  i  }  . 
(4  p+<^  +  r{p+ij+i)+s{i-p-</)+r^-s* 
=  p  +  g+{r-s)(p  +  q)+r  +  s  +  r''  -s* 
=  (P  +  q  +  r  +  s){i  +r-s). 
(/)  ^'^  +  J*  +  ■«•  +  J  +  2jr>'  -  xz  -yz 

=  (x  +  y)''  +  (x+y)  -  z(x  -y 
—  {x-Vy){x-Vy-z-V\). 
{i)  P^q-Vr{p^-q  +  r\s)-s{p-^q^r-\-s)^-r-\-s 
=/  +  <(r+(r-j)(/  +  ^)  +  (r-j)(r  +  j)+r  +  j 
(/>  +  <7  +  r+j)(l+r-j). 

178.  Shew  that 

{x  -\-  aY  ^  (x  -  aY  -2{x'^  -^  la^ x)  ; 
also  that 

(A:  +  rt)»  -  (x - aY  -2{T,ax^  ^ a^), 
and  from  these  formulae  simplify 
{a)  {a^b-VcY^-{a^b-cY  \ 

(b)  [a-\-b^cY  -{a-b-cY  ; 

(<-)  (x+j+  I)*  -  (x+j- 1)«-  2  j  3(.r  +  y)»  +  I  }  . 
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Expanding  and  collecting  terms  we  get  the 
two  formula;. 
(a)  {a-\-b^-cY-^{a-vb-cY 

=  2{(«  +  3)--»  +  3rMa  +  ^)(. 
{b)   {a  +  bVcY-{a-b-cY 

^{a  +  {b  +  cy-{a-{b^c)Y 

-i\yi-'{b^c)-\-{b^-cY\. 

{C)    (-V+y+l)3_(j;  +  j,_i)3_2|3(;f+J')'*  +  l  [ 

179.  Simplify 

(a)  {x^-a^bY  +{x-\-a-bY 

+  (>{x-ira)[x-^aY  -(>b-{x^-a); 

(b)  8(x  +  a  +  bY-i2x  +  2aY 

-Sb'-24b{x  +  a){x  +  a  +  b). 

(a)  (x+a-i-bY  +  {x-{-a-bY+6{x-^a){x-j-aY 

-6b^x+a)  =  {x-\-a-\-bY+{x+a-bY 

+3X2(^+«)|(^+a)2_^2| 

=  \{x-\-a-hb)i-{x+a-b}\-' 
-{2x+2aY. 

(b)  8(x+rt+3)3_(2x+2«)» 

-8b^  -  24b{x+a)(x-^a+b) 

=  (2X-i-2a-j-2b)»-&C., 

=  {{2X+2a)-\-2b\''-&C., 

-(2x+2aY  +  (2bY+3  X  2d{2x+2a) 

{2x-]-2a-\-2b)-&c., 
=  (2x+2a)  3  -f-833  -\-24b(x+a)  (x-\-a  +  b) 

-  \  (2x+2aY  -  U^  -  24b{x-\-a) 

{x-\-a-\-b)\  =0. 

180.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000 
ounces,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  silver  be 
10.5,  find  how  many  ounces  of  silver  would 
be  required  to  make  an  inkstand,  in  the 
form  of  the  frustrum  of  a  regular  hexagon, 
4  inches  high,  each  of  whose  sides  at  the 
base  is  two  inches  long  and  at  the  top  i  inch 
long,  the  holloiv  being  in  the  form  of  a  right 
cylinder,  extending  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
bottom,  and  arranged  about  the  central  axis, 
so  as  to  leave  a  wall  \  of  an  inch  thick  at 
the  middle  of  each  side  at  the  top. 

Dividing  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  into 
equilateral  triangles  to  find  their  areas,  we 
get  for  the  number  of  square  inches  in  these 
respective  surfaces  6\/  3  &Jv/  3  inches, 


.  ■ .  vol.  of  frustrum  if  solid  would  be 
(6v'3  +iv/  3  +|'/3)J=ri4\/3ciib.  in. 
The   diameter   of  hollow   cylinder   is   .616 
inches;  .*.  its  vol.  is  (.6i6)*X7rx3 
=  3.5762  + inches,  .•.  number  cubic 
inches  of  silveuis  I4v/'  3  -  3-5762 

20. 672 
=  20.672,  and      -  o    X  1000  X  10.5 

=  125.61  ozs.  of  silver. 

181.  A  owes  $4,000,  due  in  three  years, 
bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 
He  wishes  to  make  equal  half-yearly  deposits 
'n  the  bank,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  three 
years,  these  deposits,  with  accrued  interest, 
may  be  just  sufificient  to  cancel  the  debt,  the 
bank  allowing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  half  yearly,  and  the  first 
deposit  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  year.  Just  after  making  his  payment  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  he  is  compelled  to 
draw  out  of  the  bank  $1,000 ;  find  how  much 
each  of  his  last;  two  payments  must  be  in- 
creased on  this  account ;  also  find  the  total 
amount  of  the  last  deposit. 

Amount  of  debt  in  3  years  at  6  per  cent, 
per  annum  is  $4764.064-!-  ;  if  paid  as  at  first 
intended  each  deposit  would  be 

4764.064-^  I  (l.025)'  +  {l.025)^4-(l.025)» 

+(1.025)^  +  1.025  +  I  j-  =$145,814. 

These  deposits  with  interest,  at  end  of  2nd 
year  amount  to 

3097.0049  +  3097.0049  -  1000  =  2097.0049 
which  at  end  of  3rd  year  amounts  to 

$2203. 1 678  +  4764-064  -  2203. 1678 
=  2667.058  =  amount  to  be  met  by  last  two 

deposits,  2667.058-^(1.025+  i)  =  1265.615 
=  amount  of  each  payment 

$1265.615-745.814  =  518.801  + 
=  amount  by  which  last  payment  was  in- 
creased on  account  of  $1000  being  drawn  ; 
i265.6i5  =  amount  of  last  payment. 

182.  A  brass  scale  of  a  barometer  has  been 
correctly  graduated  at  62°  Fahr.  ;  find  the 
true  reading  of  the  barometer  when  it  shews 
30  inches  at  87"  Fahr.,  corrections  being 
made  for  the  expansions  of  the  scale  and 
the  mercury,  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of 
brass  being  .00001  for  every  degree  Fahr.^ 
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and  one  vol.  of  mercury  at    freezing  point 
{  +  32°)  occupying  I '0054  vols,  at  87°. 

87° -62°=  25°  .*.  every  inch  at  62°  becomes 
1.00025  inches  at  87°  .•.  correction  for  ex- 
pansion of  scale  is  30x1.00025.  Again 
since  vols,  at  87°  and  32°  are  as  1.0054  to  i 
the  true  reading  would  be  decreased  in  pro- 
portion to  these  numbers 

I 

.'.  30  X  1.00025  X =  29.846  inches. 

■^  ^     I '0054       ^    ^ 

Solutions  to  Numbers  176,  177,  178,  179, 
were  given  by  Wilbur  Grant,  T.  C.  I. 


PROBLEMS 

For  Entrance  to  High  Schools  and  other 
Examinations,  by  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Math. 
Master,  Coll.  Inst.,  Cobourg. 

205.  A  customer  bought  a  bar  of  iron  ij 
inches  square  and  8  feet  long,  which  weighed 
72  lbs.  Finding  that  this  did  not  suit  his 
purpose,  he  took  it  back  and  exchanged  it 
for  another  bar  i^  inches  square  and  9  feet 
long ;  this  time  the  dealer  forgot  to  weigh 
the  iron,  with  how  many  pounds  should  the 
customer  be  charged  ?  Ans.   Ii6j|  lbs. 

206.  A  customer  buys  what  he  supposes  is 
$45  worth  of  tea,  but  a  false  weight  having 
been  used  he  only  gets  $42  worth  ;  how 
many  ounces  of  tea  are  sold  to  him  for  a 
pound  ? 

Ans.  14^4  oz. 


207. 


41  a 

9      25  b 

2  I 

—  -  —  -  I 

3  5 


15 


,  find  the  missing 


term  in  the  numerator  for  which  ~r  stands. 

o 


Ans. 


15 


208.  A  river  is  running  at  the  rate  of  3 
miles  per  hour,  and  a  man  spends  one  hour 
in  rowing  down  stream,  he  then  walks  back 
by  a  semi-circular  roadway  to  the  starting 
point ;  if  it  be  given  that  the  course  of  the 


river  is  straight,  that  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  is  V  of  its  diameter,  that  the  man 
can  walk  4  miles  while  he  can  row  5,  and 
that  he  is  gone  altogether  ^\  hours  ;  find  his 
rate  of  rowing,  his  rate  of  walking,  and  the 
whole  distance  travelled. 

Ans.   5  mis.,  4  mis.,  and  20t  mis. 

209.  A  goes  from  X  \.o  F,  a  distance  of 
25  miles ;  B  goes  from  X  to  Z,  and  then 
from  Z  to  Y ;  if  the  roads  make  a  right  angle 
at  Z,  if  their  lengths  are  as  3  to  4,  if  the  rates 
at  which  A  and  B  respectively  travel  are  as 
5  to  6,  and  if  .^  is  5  hours  on  the  road,  find 
how  long  one  of  them  will  have  reached  Y 
before  the  other  gets  there. 

Ans.  A  gets  there  50   before  B. 

210.  A  lends  $25000  at  8  %  per  annum 
payable  half-yearly,  but  afterwards  makes  an 
arrangement  so  as  to  get  his  interest  in  equal 
quarterly  payments ;  what  should  be  the 
amount  of  each  payment  so  that  neither 
party  may  suffer  loss? 

Ans.  $495-0495 +  • 

211.  The  Canadian  Government  issued  a 
loan  of  $2000000,  interest  4  %  per  annum 
payable  half-yearly.  How  much  money  will 
be  required  every  six  months  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  this  loan,  and  also  to  form  a  fund, 
made  up  of  equal  half-yearly  instalments 
bearing  interest  at  5  %  per  annum,  so  that 
the  debt  may  be  cancelled  at  the  end  of  five 
years  ? 

212.  The  length  of  a  room  is  one  and  a- 
half  times  its  breadth,  and  the  breadth  is  to 
the  height  as  3:2,  and  it  contains  5832 
cubic  feet ;  find  the  entire  cost  of  covering 
the  walls  with  paper  18  inches  wide,  costing 
2^  cents  per  yard,  and  of  painting  the  ceiling 
at  7  cents  per  yard.  Ans.  $978. 

213.  What  is  the  length  of  an  edge  of  a 
cube  which  is  formed  by  beating  together 
two  solid  spheres  of  gold,  one  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  other  weighing  S  times  as 
much  as  this  one? 

Ans.   ^{^^(1^2^)} 
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PUPIL  TEACHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


ENGLISH     PUPIL-TEACHERS'     EX- 
AMINATION  PAPERS. 

PUPIL-TEACHERS  AT  END  OF  FIRST  YEAR 

Three  hours  and  a  half  alloived. 

ARITHMETIC. 
MALES, 

1.  Reduce  l8  fur.  3  po.  3J  yd.  to  decimal 
of  I  mile  ;  and  4  ft.  6  in.  to  the  decimal  of 
3  yd.  2  ft. 

2.  If  1,191  tons,  10  cwt.  I  qr.  14  lb.  cost 
^595  15-f-  2J1/.,  what  is  the  cost  of  half  a 
million  tons?     Work  this  sum  by  fractions. 

3.  A  farmer  has  295  more  sheep  than  cows, 
and  this  difference  is  -Jf  of  the  number  of 
sheep  he  possesses  ;  how  many  cows  has  he? 

4.  In  exchange  for  i  cwt.  of  coffee  at  \s. 
6d.  per  lb.,  how  much  money  would  you 
expect  to  receive  along  with  18  Tb.  of  tea  at 

.428571  of  a  guinea  per  lb.  ? 

Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of  805 
and  131 1  ;  and  the  least  common  multiple 
of  15863  and  21489. 

FEMALES. 

1.  How  many  yards  of  lace  can  I  buy  for 
£()^S  ITS.  ^d.,  at  the  rate  of  5  guineas  for 
I2|  yd,  ? 

2.  If,  after  paying  income-tax  at  is.  2d. 
in  the  pound,  a  gentleman  has  ^^701  los. 
lod.  remaining,  what  is  his  annual  income? 

3.  If  ;^69  OS.  ii^d.  pays  the  carriage  of 
47  tons  8  cwt.  33  lb.  of  goods  for  764  miles, 
what  weight  should  be  carried  573  miles  for 
the  same  sum? 

4.  If  72  oxen  require  18  acres  of  turnips 
to  supply  them  for  30  weeks,  how  many 
acres  would  supply  18  score  of  sheep  for  45 
weeks,  on  the  supposition  that  9  oxen  eat  as 
much  as  30  sheep  ? 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  What  are  the  two  kinds  of  participles? 
Describe  them,  and  give  examples  of  each. 

2.  Parse  the  pronouns  in  the  following: — 

"  Which    pillage    they    with   merry    march 
bring  home 
To  the  tent  royal  of  their  Emperor." 

3.  The  words  each  and  oiher  are  used  both 
as  adjectives  and  as  pronouns.  Give  exam- 
ples of  them  in  both  uses. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  either  Question   i   or  Question  3, 
but  not  both.) 

1.  Trace  minutely  the  line  olwater-parting 
which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Thames 
and  Severn  from  those  of  rivers  flowing  into 
the  English  Channel,  and  describe  those 
rivers  in  order. 

2.  Draw  a  full  map  of  the  coast  from  Cape 
Spartivento  to  Cape  Matapan. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Give  the  dates  of  Henry  I.,  Richard 
II.,  Richard  III.,  and  Elizabeth ;  and  name 
their  immediate  successors. 

2.  Write  out  a  list  of  our  sovereigns  from 
Charles  I.  to  Anne,  with  dates. 

3.  Why  is  this  called  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury? When  did  it  begin  and  when  will  it 
end. 


PUPIL-TEACHERS  AT    END    OF    SECOND 
YEAR. 

Three  hours  and  a  half  allowed. 

ARITHMETIC. 

MALES. 

I.  I  sell  185  bushels  of  wheat  iox £^^1  y, 
9t/.,  thus  gaining  15  per  cent.  At  what 
price  per  bushel  did  I  buy  the  wheat  ? 
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2.  Having  ^825,  I  lend  it  at  3^  per  cent, 
■simple  interest.  In  how  many  years  will  it 
amount  to  ;^  1,000,  and  what  amount  shall 
I  have  to  receive  at  the  end  of  30  years, 
nothing  having  been  paid  in  the  meantime  ? 

3.  £91.6  amounts  in  3.5  years  to  ;^io5- 
.3020S3.  What  is  the  rale  per  cent,  per  an- 
num simple  interest  ? 

4  How  must  nutmegs  which  cost  18. 75^. 
a  lb.  be  sold  so  as  to  gain  16  per  cent.  ? 

5.  A  plumber  sold  96  cwt.  of  lead  for 
jQiog  2s.  6d.  and  gained  at  the  rate  of  12^ 
per  cent.  What  did  the  lead  cost  him  per 
cwt.  ? 

FEMALES. 

1.  Find   the   least   common  denominator 

•of     !>       114       4      and    3 

2.  What  number  added  to  |  +  /j  will  give 

7        I  ^ 

3.  Simplify  (af  +  I  of  -  -  ^)  1//5. 

4.  If  a  person  travelling  I3f  hours  a  day, 
perform  a  journey  in  27I  days,  in  what  time 
■will  he  perform  the  same  if  he  travel  10? 
hours  a  day? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  "And   oh,    when  passion    rules,    how 

rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  virtue's  share  !" 

Analyze  the  above,  supplying  what  is  need- 
ed in  the  principal  sentence,  and  taking  care 
in  your  analysis  to  point  out  the  character  of 
each  sentence. 

2.  Give  examples  of  conjunctions  of  time, 
and  frame  passages  with  such  conjunctions 
introduced,  to  shew  their  use. 

3.  Parse  each  word  in  the  following — 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

(Answer  two  questions  only.) 

1.  Describe,  as  fully  as  you  can,  the  physi- 
cal features,  chief  divisions,  towns,  and 
manufactures  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  What 
title  does  the  sovereign  bear  at  Vienna,  and 
what  at  Buda-Pesth  ?  Why  are  they  differ- 
ent ? 

2.  Draw    a  full   map  of  the  Basin  of  the 


Ganges,  marking  its  tributaries  and  chief 
towns,  and  noting  the  point  at  which  the 
course  of  the  Jumna  is  nearest  that  of  the 
Sutlej. 

3.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  this  sentence  : 
"All  Europeans  who  live  in  Calcutta  or 
Madras  escape  to  the  hills,  if  they  can,  for  the 
hot  season.'^ 

Arrange  your  notes  under  these  heads  : — 

{a)  Who  are  meant  by  "Europeans?" 
and  why  are  they  in  India  ? 

{b)  Where  are  Calcutta  and  Madras  ?  Why 
are  they  unhealthy  in  the  hot  season? 

{c)  What  is  "  the  hot  season  "  ?  And  what 
are  the  causes  of  it  ? 

{d)  What  hills  can  they  go  to  ?  Mention 
any  places  in  the  hills. 


One  hour  allowed  for  Females.  —  Two  hours 
and  a  half  allowed  for  Males. 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  was  the  extent  in  time  and  terri- 
tory of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  ? 
Compare  the  condition  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Britons  nineteen  centuries  ago. 

2.  Mention  circumstances  in  the  internal 
condition  of  England  which  facilitated  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

3.  Describe  the  end  of  Richard  II.,  and 
tell  how  the  Crown  was  settled  after  that 
event. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Write,  in  large  hand,  as  a  specimen  of  copy- 
setting,  the  word  Versatility. 

Write,  in  small  hand,  as  a  specimen  of 
copy-setting.  Stirred  up  by  Dorset,  Bucking- 
ha'ii,  and  Morton,  he  comes. 

COMPOSITION. 
Write  full  notes  of  a  lesson  on  a  desert. 

EUCLID. 

[All  generally  understood  abbreviations  for 
words  may  be  used,  but  not  symbols  of 
operation,  such  as  -  ,  + ,  x  .  In  solv- 
ing a  rider,  only  the  proposition  to  which 
it  is  appended,  and  preceding  proposi- 
tions, may  be  referred  to.] 

I.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the 
one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  each  to 
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each,  and  have  likewise  the  angles  contained 
by  those  sides  equal  to  each  other,  they  shall 
likewise  have  their  bases  or  third  sides  equal, 
and  the  two  triangles  shall  be  equal,  and  their 
other  angles  shall  be  equal,  each  to  each,  viz. , 
those  to  which  the  equal  sides  are  opposite. 

ABDE,  BFGC  are  squares  on  two  sides  of 
the  triangle  ABC,  and  AF,  CD  are  joined  ; 
shew  that  AF,  CD  are  equal. 

2.  The  greater  side  of  every  triangle  is  op- 
posite to  the  greater  angle. 

Point  out  where  the  demonstration  begins. 


PUPIL-TEACHERS  AT  END  OF  THIRD 
YEAR. 

Three  hours  and  a  half  alloiued, 

ARITHMETIC. 

MALES. 

1.  A  gives  B  £(>T,  lyj,  6d.  as  payment  of  a 
loan  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  3f  per  cent. 
The  money  was  lent  3!  years  before.  What 
was  the  amount  of  the  loan? 

2.  A  person  has  |  of  a  ship  worth  ;i^6,6oo, 
and  insured  for  91.25  per  cent,  of  its  real 
value.  What  amount  of  damage  would  he 
sustain  in  case  of  the  ship  being  lost  ? 

3.  ;^825  for  .825  ofa  year  at  8.25  percent. 
Find  simple  interest  and  amount. 

4.  At  what  price  per  yard  must  cloth  be 
sold  to  gain  17  per  cent.,  if  by  selling  109 
yards  of  it  for  £\(}  6s.  6d.,  8  per  cent  be 
gained  ? 

5.  Divide  ^10,000  among  y4,  ^,  C,  so  that 
A  may  have  half  as  much  again  as  B,  and  B 
a  third  as  much  again  as  C. 

FEMALES. 

1.  Find  the  sum,  differences,  product,  and 
quotient — the  greater  being  divided  by  the 
less — of  1. 015  and  .01015. 

2.  Find  the  difference  between  6^  half 
guineas  and  ^3.525  ;  and  reduce  the  result 
to  the  decimal  of  a  crown. 

3.  Add  5,1  cwt.  to  3.125  qr.,  and  reduce  the 
sum  to  the  decimal  of  a  ton. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Words  or  phrases  attached  to  the  nouns 
ofa  sentence  are  called  enlargements,  attached 


to  the  verbs  they  are  called  extensions.     Give 
two  examples  of  each. 

2.  "  Dost  though  so  hunger  for  my  empty 

chair 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with 

mine  honours  ? 
Stay   but   a  little  ;   for  my  cloud  of 

dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a 

wind 
That  it  will  quickly  drop." 

— Shakspeare  ("  Henry  IV.'") 

{a)  Analyze  the  last  three  lines. 

{b)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

{c)  Give  the  meaning  of  the  above  passage 
in  your  own  words,  explaining,  so  far  as  you 
can,  the  figures  and  metaphors. 

3.  What  are  the  Latin  prepositions  that 
mean  out  of,  fro7ti,  under  1  Give  examples 
of  words  in  which  they  occur,  pointing  out 
the  force  of  the  preposition  in  each  case. 


One  hour  allowed  for  Females — Ttvo  hours 
and  a  half  allowed  for  Males. 


1.  Explain  the  relations  of  Mary  Stuart  to 
the  thrones  of  Scotland,  England  and  France. 

2.  How  did  Charles  I.  regard  Parliament  ? 
What  were  the  consequences  ? 

3.  Shew  the  descent  of  Queen  Victoria 
from  James  I.,  and  compare  the  extent  of 
dominion  of  the  two  monarchs. 


[All  generally  understood  abbreviations  for 
words  may  be  used,  but  not  symbols  of  op- 
eration, such  as  -  ,  -J- ,    X  .] 

1.  If  a  side  of  any  triangle  be  produced, 
the  exterior  angle  is  equal  to  the  two  interior 
and  opposite  angles  ;  and  the  three  interior 
angles  of  every  triangle  are  together  equal  to 
two  right  angles.  The  difference  of  the  angles 
at  the  base  of  any  triangle  is  double  the  angle 
contained  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  vertex, 
one  bisecting  the  vertical  angle,  the  other  per- 
pendicular to  the  base. 

2.  Equal  triangles  upon  the  same  base  and 
upon  the  same  side  of  it  are  between  the  same 
parallels.  Point  out  where  the  demonstration 
begins. 
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ALGEBRA. 

I.  Simplify 
^_(^b-c)-{b-{a-c)]-[_a-{2b-{a-c)\'\; 

and  shew  that 

a  +  c  b-\-c  x-\-c 


a-b){x-a)     {a-b){x-h)      {x 

-a){x-b) 

2.  Find  the  G.  C.  M.  of  a^[b*  - 

-b-'c^)  and 

i^(ab  +  ac)-. 

3.  Solve  the  equations  : — 

(I)  7-Ll-^---.8.r  =  9-44 

,  ,   12        I        29 

(2)   —  + = -. 

X       l2Ar       24 

PUPIL-TEACHERS  AT  END  OF  FOURTH 
YEAR. 

Three  hours  and  a  half  nlloived. 

ARITHMETIC. 
MALES. 

1.  Three  persons  rent  a  piece  of  land  for 
j^6o  \os.     The  first  puts  in  5  sheep  for  4J 

months,  the  second  8  sheep  for  5  months,  the 
third  9  sheep  for  6J  months.  What  share 
should  each  pay  of  the  rent  ? 

2.  Compare  the  incomes  to  be  derived  from 
investing  ;!^3, 500  in  the  34  per  cents  at  98, 
and  ;i^3,995  iivthe  same  stock  at  99^. 

3.  If  teas  at  2s.  gd.,  y.  3^.,  2s.  4d.,  re- 
spectively be  mixed  in  equal  quantities,  and 
the  mixture  be  sold  at  16  guineas  per  cwt., 
what  will  be  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent. 


4.  What  percentage  on  v^  1,000,000,000 
is\/ii2x    v/175? 

5.  Find  two  decimal  fractions  together 
equal  to  jVi  ^^^  such  that  one  shall  be  ^'j  of 
the  other. 

FEMALES. 

1.  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to 
;^256  los.  in  4  years  at  3i  per  cent,  simple 
interest. 

2.  If  a  man  can  travel  198  miles  by  railway 
for  /^2  gs.  6d.,  how  far  at  the  same  rate  of 
charge  ought  he  be  carried  for  ;i^8  os.  lohd.  ? 

3.  The  price  of  a  work  which  comes  out  in 
parts  is  /^2  i6s.  Sd.,  but  if  the  price  of  each 


part  were  i;^d.  more  than  it  is,  the  price  of 
the  work  would  be  ^3  Js.  6d.  How  many 
parts  are  there  ? 

4.  Divide^ii,ooo  among  4  persons.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  in  the  proportions  of  i,  J,  J,  and  |. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  "And  to    a  pleasant    grove  I  'gan  to 

pass 
Long  ere  the  brighte  sun  uprisen  was; 
In  which  were  oakes  great,  straight  as 

a  line. 
Under  the  which  the  grass,  so  fresh 

of  hue. 
Was  newly  sprung;  and  an  eight  foot 

or  nine 
Every  tree  well  from  his  fellow  grew. 
With   branches    broad,    laden    with 

leaves  new. 
That  sprangen  out  against  the  sunne 

sheen ; 
Some  very  red;  and  some  a  glad  light 

green ; 
Which,  as    me  thought,  was  a  right 

pleasant  sight." 
— Chaucer  ("  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  .") 

(a)  Notice  any  points  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  above  passage  dififers  from  modern 
English. 

(b)  How  many  sentences  are  there  in  it  ? 
and  by  what  means  are  they  connected  ? 

(6-)  Name  the  particular  kind  of  sentence 
to  which  each  belongs. 

{d)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

2.  Give  the  origin  (old  English  derivation) 
of  the  following  words  :  Ought,  must,  durst; 
and  of  better,  worst,  least,  cunning. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  notes  of  a  lesson  on  Central  Am- 
erica, and  illustrate  it  by  a  map. 

2.  Describe  fully  the  Indian  Ocean,  with 
the  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays  connected  with  it, 
its  chief  currents,  and  periodical  winds. 


One  hour  allowed  for  Females.      Tivo  hours 
and  a  half  allowed  for  Males. 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  families  have  occupied  the  throne 
of  England  since  1066,  and  from  what  coun- 
tries did  they  severally  spring? 

2.  Mention  the   chief  foreign  possessions 
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of  the  British  Crown,  and   tell  when  they 
were  severally  acquired. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  chief  manu- 
factures of  England.  Tell  in  what  parts  of 
the  kingdom  they  are  now  carried  on,  and 
point  out  any  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  respect. 

COMPOSITION  . 

Write  an  essay  on  the  difference  between 
trades  and  professions. 


[The  only  abbreviation  allowed  for  "///^ 
square  on  A  B'^  is  '^  sq.  on  A  ^,"  and  for 
^'the  rectangle  contained  by  A  B  and  C  D,'^ 
''red.  A  B,  CD.''] 

1.  Upon  the  same  base,  and  on  the  same 
side  of  it,  there  cannot  be  two  triangles  that 
have  their  sides  which  are  terminated  in  one 
extremity  of  the  base,  equal  to  one  another, 
and  likewise  those  which  are  terminated  in 
the  other  extremity. 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  also  into  two  unequal  parts, 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts, 
together  with  the  square  on  the  line  between 
the  points  of  section,  is  equal  to  the  square 
on  half  the  line. 

3.  If  from  the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled 


triangle  lines  be  drawn  to  the  opposite  angles 
of  the  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse, 
the  difference  of  the  squares  on  these  lines 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  triangle.     (Use  II.  12.) 

ALGEHRA. 

I.   Reduce  to  lowest  terms — 
9^;*  +  6x^  -  2j:  -  4 

12^?^  -  <i)X'^  +4X-4 

An  express  train  leaves  London  for  Man- 
chester (188  miles)  at  9  a.m.,  travelling  40 
miles  an  hour;  a  slow  train  leaves  Manches- 
ter for  London  at  II  a.m.,  travelling  20  miles 
an  hour  ;  when  will  they  meet  ? 

3.  Solve  the  equations:  — 
'jx-i6y  =  ^2 


(I) 

(2) 


Sx+i7y-Zo 

87i- 


I 

i-\-x 


MENSURATION. 

1.  Find  the  length  of  a  circular  arc  whos 
radius  is  20ft.  gin.,  and   which  contains  an 
angle  of  15°  9'. 

2.  The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  13ft.,  15ft., 
l8ft. ;  find  the  two  parts  into  which  the 
greatest  side  is  divided  by  the  perpendicular 
from  the  opposite  angle. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

[Contributed  to,  and  under  the  management  of,  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  Headmaster  of  Ryerso    School,  Toronto.] 


DEPUTATION  TO  THE  MINISTER 
OF  EDUCATION  ON  SUPERAN- 
NUATION. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  our  re- 
port of  the  interview  the  Committee  of  the 
Public  School  section  of  the  Provincial  Asso- 
ciation had  with  Mr.  Crooks,  he  asked  them 
to  suggest  a  scheme  of  Superannuation  which 
they  thought  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
teachers,  and  just  to  both  them  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. They,  at  a  subsequent  interview, 
did  so,  and  the  following  are  its  principal 
features  : — 


An  annual  compulsory  contribution  on  the 
part  of  all  male  teachers  in  our  Public 
Schools,  of  two  per  cent,  of  their  salaries. 
An  annual  allowance  to  superannuated  teach- 
ers of  two  per  cent.,  or  one-fiftieth  of  the 
average  annual  salary.  Teachers  to  be  a  - 
lowed  to  retire  and  participate  in  the  fund 
after  twenty-five  years'  service.  No  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  more  than  thirty  years' 
service,  nor  for  less  than  ten,  except  in  case 
of  disability.  No  deductions  to  be  made  from 
the  fund  in  favour  of  those  who  retire  before 
being  entitled  to  an  allowance.  Those  teach- 
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ers  who  do  not  contribute  to  the  fund  to  pay 
an  annual  fee  of  not  less  than  two  dol- 
lars, which  should  go  to  the  purposes  of 
the  fund.  Training  in  the  Normal  School 
to  be  accounted  as  part  of  the  term  of 
service.  Provision  to  be  made  for  the 
widows  of  superannuated  teachers.  Those 
teachers  who  receive  less  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars  per  year  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  making  an  annual  contribution  large 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  pension  on  a  sal- 
ary up  to  that  amount. 

The  Committee  pointed  out  to  the  Minister 
that  the  main  features  of  this  scheme  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  th?  Quebec  schemes.  A  discus- 
sion then  took  place  on  matters  of  detail,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  expressed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  what  the  deputation  laid  be- 
fore him,  particularly  as  he  saw  that  the 
amount  to  be  taken  from  the  revenue  would 
be  about  equal  to  that  contributed  by  the 
teachers.  After  receiving  a  promise  from 
him  that  he  would  continue  to  give  the  sub- 
ject his  earnest  consideration,  the  deputation 
withdrew.  

INTERVIEW  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PROVIN- 
CIAL ASSOCIATION  WITH  MR. 
CROOKS. 

This  Committee  held  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing in  the  office  of  Mr.  Hughes,  Inspector  of 
Toronto  Public  Schools,  on  Saturday,  5th 
February,  at  which  a  digest  was  made  of  all 
the  answers  to  the  Secretary's  circular.  It 
was  agreed  to  drop  the  consideration  of  the 
Upper  Canada  College  question,  and  that  of 
the  relations  between  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes and  High  Schools,  as  they  were  being 
dealt  with  by  a  special  Committee  of  the 
High  School  section. 

With  a  solitary  exception,  opinions  were 
unanimous  about  the  evil  that  resulted  from 
giving  power  to  Municipal  Corporations  to 
control  -school  expenditure  on  capital  ac- 
count. The  superannuation  fund  was  con- 
sidered, by  most  of  the  correspondents,  to  be 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  Participation  in 
the  fund  after  twenty-five  years'  service  was 


urged  strongly.  Larger  contributions  were 
recommended,  so  as  to  secure  abetter  allow- 
ance. On  other  points,  opinions  varied  con- 
siderably. In  regard  to  Model  Schools, 
longer  sessions  were  urged,  and  a  larger  grant 
from  both  theGovernmentand  Municipalities. 
On  Monday,  7th  February,  the  Committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Hughes,  Dearness,  and 
Fotheringham,  Public  School  Inspectors ; 
Mr.  Oliver,  High  School  Master ;  and 
Messrs.  McAllister,  Doan,  and  Spence,  Pub- 
lic School  Masters,  met  Mr.  Crooks  by  ap- 
pointment, at  his  office,  in  the  Education 
Department.  Mr.  Hu2;hes  introduced  the 
consideration  of  the  limitation  made  to  the 
power  of  School  Corporations  by^he  29th 
clause  of  the  Act  of  1879,  in  regard  to  ex- 
penditure. He  pointed  out  how  this  had 
worked  disastrously  in  cities  and  towns,  and 
shewed  that  Toronto,  in  particular,  as  Mr. 
Crooks  himself  was  aware,  had  suffered.  If 
no  other  remedy  could  be  adopted  to  prevent 
this  clause  working  so  much  evil,  he  suggest- 
ed that  the  Government  should  give  power 
to  School  Boards  to  expend  the  Government 
grant  on  capital  account.  Mr.  Crooks  ad- 
mitted that  the  clause  referred  to  had  oper- 
ated in  a  way  that  he  had  never  contem- 
plated, and  he  felt  the  necessity  of  modifying 
it  to  prevent  the  evils  Mr.  Hughes  had  spoken 
of.  He  hoped  to  introduce  a  clause  in  his 
new  Bill  that  would  effectively  take  from 
Municipal  Corporations  the  power  to  prevent 
the  supply  of  proper  school  accommodation. 
He  thought  that  as  the  matter  of  superannu- 
ation had  been  so  fully  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
McAllister's  committee,  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  enter  upon  it  now.  He  indicated, 
however,  what  he  thought  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  legislation  at  a  future  session  ; 
and  asked  the  Committee  to  take  the  most 
effective  means  of  having  the  matter  discussed 
by  those  concerned  throughout  the  country, 
so  that  next  session  he  would  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  matured  views  of  the  teachers  as 
a  guide  to  any  legislation  he  might  propose. 
Mr.  Dearness  brought  under  his  notice  the 
subject  of  Model  Schools,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  increased  support.  Mr.  Crooks 
admitted  that  something  would  have  to  be 
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done  to  prevent  the  dissatisfaction  that  be- 
gan to  prevail  in  regard  to  the  working  of 
these  schools.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  opinions  of  those  connected  with 
them  ;  and  Mr.  Dearness  handed  him  the 
paper  containing  an  abstract  of  the  answers 
to  the  circular  on  this  subject.  He  was  told 
that  the  Legislative  Committee  had  waived 
any  reference  to  High  School  matters,  as 
these  were  under  the  consideration  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  from  tlie  High  School  section. 
He  said  he  hoped  that  the  Committee  would 
be  prompt  in  laying  any  views  they  had  before 
him,  as  he  wished  to  introduce  his  Bill  soon. 
Mr.  Oliver  asked  him  if  there  was  any  like- 
lihood of  change  in  the  relations  between 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools.  He 
said  he  did  not  see  how  there  could  be,  as 
the  special  grant  to  the  former  was  made  by 
Statute  and  not  by  the  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment. If  the  Legislature  cancelled  that 
grant  to-morrow,  it  would  not  benefit  the 
High  Schools  in  the  slightest  degree.  He 
said  if  he  had  the  arrangement  of  the  grant  in 
his  own  hands,  it  might  be  put  on  a  different 
basis.  He  remarked  to  Mr.  Oliver  further, 
that  if  he  or  anyone  could  point  out  how  he 
could  increase  the  income  of  High  Schools 
in  a  reasonable  way,  without  taking  anything 
additional  from  the  revenue,  he  would  be 
glad  to  do  it.  He  said,  incidentally,  that  he 
often  felt  the  need  of  consulting  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Provincial  Association, 
but  did  not  always  know  where  to  lay  his 
hand  on  them  ;  and  he  would  be  willing  to 
insert  them  in  his  own  report  for  convenient 
reference.  Mr.  McAllister  remarked  that  he 
would,  in  that  case,  have  something  more  re- 
cent than  the  matter  of  his  own  Report  to  lay 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Hughes  also  incidentally  said,  that  a 
money  grant  to  the  Provincial  Association 
was  very  desirable.  Mr.  Crooks  asked  how 
much  would  be  wanted — one  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  more?  Mr.  Spence,  the  treasurer, 
replied  that  the  Association  felt  the  need  of 
money  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  dis- 
tinguished educators  that  might  be  invited  to 
lecture,  and  of  delegates  sent  from  local  as- 
sociations. The  Minister  indicated  that  he 
was  not  averse  to  a  limited  grant. 


The  Committee  then  withdrew.  They 
subsequently  met,  and  agreed  to  certain  re- 
commendations in  regard  to  the  Bill  to  be 
presented  to  the  House.  It  was  also  decided 
to  issue  a  circular  to  the  various  local  asso- 
ciations to  ask  them  to  discuss  a  plan  of 
Superannuation,  and  to  send  in  their  views 
to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Doan 
were  appointed  a  deputation  to  lay  before 
the  Minister  the  changes  the  Commit  tee  pro- 
posed in  his  Bill. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  WORK. 

From  a  variety  of  causes  that  it  would  be 
profitless  now  to  investigate,  the  training  in 
our  Public  Schools  has  been  far  from  sym- 
metrical, too  much  attention  having  been 
given  to  mathematical  subjects  to  the  neglect 
of  English.  The  result  has  been  that  very 
few  of  those  who  remain  even  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  at  school,  can  express 
themselves  in  decent  English  on  leaving. 
How  many  of  our  boys  and  girls,  who  have 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Fifth  Book,  can  write 
a  letter  that  would  not  be  held  up  to  scorn 
by  pupils  of  similar  standing  in  the  majority 
of  our  private  schools  ?  Yet  Public  School 
teachers  look  with  contempt  on  the  training 
given  in  these  schools.  But  whatever  its 
defects  may  be,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
neglect  of  English  composition  is  one  of 
them.  Now  we  hold  that  when  a  scholar 
reaches  the  Fourth  Book,  he  should  be  able 
to  write  a  letter  correctly  as  to  form,  and  to 
express  himself  clearly  and  grammatically, 
and  with  correct  spelling.  We  propose  to 
throw  out  a  few  hints  for  the  teaching  of 
this  subject,  and  to  supply  some  exercises  to 
assist  our  readers  in  their  daily  work. 

When  should  the  teaching  of  Composition 
begin?  It  should  begin  with  the  first  efforts 
that  the  child  makes  to  express  its  feelings 
or  its  thoughts.  It  should  be  continued  in 
the  school-room  without  ceasing,  with  the 
tongue,  with  the  pencil,  and  with  the  pen. 
Every  utterance  of  the  scholar  should  be  re- 
quired to  be  grammatically  correct,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  appropriate  language. 
Teachers  should  not  be  content  with  giving 
a  formal  exercise  in  written  composition  at 
stated    periods,  but   should   require  written 
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answers  to  questions  in  all  the  subjects  that 
will  admit  of  them,  and  thus  habituate  their 
scholars  to  express  themselves  with  the  pen 
as  freely  as  with  the  voice.  If  this  is  sup- 
plemented at  intervals  by  a  formal  exercise 
in  composition,  great  improvement  in  the 
power  of  expression  will  be  the  infallible  re- 
sult. One  of  the  difficulties  of  teaching  com- 
position is  the  selection  of  appropriate  sub- 
jects. It  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  while 
children  can  be  very  little  benefited  by  any 
attempt  to  develop  their  ideas  through  this 
medium,  thev  may  receive  the  greatest  good 
by  being  taught  to  express  themselves  accu- 
rately and  forcibly.  The  teacher  must  regard 
composition  purely  as  an  art,  and  teach  it  as 
such.  He  should  always,  therefore,  supply 
his  pupils  with  topics  they  can  write  freely 
about,  such  as  a  synopsis  of  a  lesson  in  His- 
tory, or  other  like  subject ;  an  account  of 
something  told  or  read  by  the  teacher  ;  or 
an  exercise  to  supply  appropriate  words  in 
elliptical  passages,  given  either  in  prose  or 
poetry.  These  passages  should  be  always  from 
the  best  authors.  A  capital  exercise  is  to  re- 
quire an  account  of  a  visit  to  some  place  of  in- 
terest, or  of  some  recentevent.  In  a  class  late- 
ly, the  scholars  were  required  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  describing  the  most  important 
public  events  that  had  occurred  during  the 
previous  week.  They  were  nearly  unani- 
mous in  selecting  Hanlan's  victory  over  Lay- 
cock  as  one,  and  the  fall  of  the  station  at 
Buffalo  as  another.  Of  course,  the  school- 
boy's irrepressible  sense  of  humour  asserted 
itself,  and  we  find  one  ending  his  letter  thus  : 
"  I  have  no  more  news  to  tell,  but  that  our 
dog  Towser  has  died.  Tabby  the  cat  has  gone 
blind,  and  there  is  only  one  feather  in  Jacky, 
the  bantam's,  tail,  and  he  has  to  lean  against 
the  fence  to  crow.'" 

The  following  extracts,  containing  errors  in 
composition,  spelling  and  punctuation,  have 
been  made  from  the  papers  handed  in,  and 
if  our  readers  will  write  them  on  the  black- 
board for  the  criticism  of  their  classes,  they 
will  find  them,  under  careful  guidance,  a 
source  of  interest  and  a  means  of  improve- 
ment. The  series  niay  be  divided  into 
two  or  three    lessons.     We    have    italicized 


some  mistakes,  and  suggested  corrections  for 
others. 

Correct  or  improve  the  following  : — 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  boat  race  than  I  have  living  so  near. 
(You,  living  so  near,  &c.)  The  Australians 
not  content  with  what  they  lost  when  Han- 
Ian  ran  Trickett  had  arranged  another  boat 
race.  At  the  start  Hanlan  got  oflf  with  a 
slight  lead  which  he  soon  made  into  a  length. 
(Omit  "at  the  start,"  and  change  "made 
into  "  to  "  increased  to.")  The  Erie  station 
has  fallen  in  killing  four  men  and  8  others 
were  severely  injured,  (and  severely  injuring 
eight,  not  8,  others.)  The  station  of  the 
Erie  R.  R.  has  fallen  in,  and  four  or  five 
persons  were  killed  but  they  were  still  looking 
for  bodies.  (The  station  of  the  Erie  R.  R. 
has  fallen  in,  killing  a  number  of  persons. 
The  bodies  of  four  or  five  have  been  already 
found.)  Hanlan  jumped  ofi  with  the  lead, 
as  he  usually  does  and  kept  it,  and  when 
they  reached  Hammersmith  bridge  Haulan 
was  leading  by  several  lengths.  The  race 
was  for  ;iC500  a  side,  and  the  Sports-mans 
Challenge-Cup,  the  race  was  to  have  been 
rowed^ome  time  ago.  I  suppose  you  would 
like  to  hear  the  news  that  is  occuring.  (News 
of  events  that  are  occurring.)  There  was  a 
good  many  people  to  see  the  race.  Another 
chief  event  was  about  the  Hanlan  race. 
About  eight  days  ago  the  people  of  Buffalo 
K'rtj  shocked  by  hearing  that  the  station  had 
fallen  in.  Those  that  was  outside  on  the 
platform  was  mashed  to  jelly.  The  articles 
for  this  race  were  agreed  upon,  and  signed 
six  weeks  before  the  race  came  off.  There 
was  not  as  much  interest  taken  in  this  race 
as  in  Hanlan's  previous  one  as  it  (what?)  is 
becoming  an  old  story.  Laycock  pressed 
Hanlan  a  little  at  first  but  for  all  that  Han- 
lan won  it  easily  he  came  in  four  lengths 
ahead.  4  men  were  killed  all  the  labourers 
in  the  town  being  hired  to  dig  out  the 
bodies. 

What  is  there  wrong  in  the  following,  se- 
lected from  other  sources? 

The  volcano  of  Fujijama,  in  Japan,  rises 
solitary  and  alone,  out  of  a  great  plain  to  a 
height  of  12,400  feet,  nearly  two  and  a  half 
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miles,  being  unencumbered  by  other  moun- 
tains hanging  to  or  around  it.  The  mountain 
is  situated  a  little  south  of  west  of  Tokio, 
and  at  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles. 

•Distance  of  place,  and  distance  of  time 
makes  trifles  valuable. 

Don  Quixote  is  certainly  the  best  novel  in 
the  world,  beyond  all  comparison. 

There  is  not  ten  people  in  the  world  whose 
deaths  would  spoil  my  dinner  ;  but  there  is 
one  or  two  whose  death  would  break  my 
heart. 


AN  EXERCISE  IN  PRONUNCIATION. 

Adverse  to  my  casement  in  my  parents' 
house,  in  an  oasis  in  the  green  environs, 
stands  an  alcove  or  balcony  of  an  hospital. 
I  contemplate  there  often,  a  plethoric,  per- 
emptory, splenetic,  invalid  inmate,  who 
seems  thoroughly  acclimated,  whose  figure 
might  indicate  him  to  be  the  patron  or  con- 
fessor of  Magdalen  or  Caius  College.  He, 
according  to  the  legend,  is  an  expert  and  an 
aspirant  for  the  fame  of  a  conjuror.  He  holds 
in  his  hand  a  vase,  illustrated  by  a  distich 
from  a  Latin  satire,  the  contents  whereof  are 
a  patent  economical  almond  cement,  with 
which  he  tries  to  envelop  and  cement  a 
certain  schedule  into  an  envelope.  This 
object  is  never  perfected  from  irremediable 
discrepancies  in  the  sizes  of  the  objects. 
As  the  wind  soughs,  his  apron,  which  is  an 
accessory,  often  and  again  falls  into  the 
sewer  below,  from  which  it  is  haled  by  his 
nephew,  who  rushes  after  it  with  the  speed 
of  a  winged  Mercury. 


THIRD  CLASS  TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATION, 

Held  at  Lindsay,  December  17th  and   i8th, 
1S80. 

MENTAL   ARITH.METIC. 

Examiner — H.  Reazin.     Time — One  minute 
for  each  question. 

I.  The  factors  of  a  number  are  4,  3, 10  and 
15.     Find  the  number. 


2.  One-half  of  a  number  plus  24  154544. 
Find  the  number. 

3.  The  quotient  is  1360,  divisor  12,  re- 
mainder 8.     Find  the  dividend. 

4.  MDL  +  XL  +'XLX  -    255. 

How  many  minutes  from  9.45  a.m.,  to 
5.15  p.m.? 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  even  numbers 
between  iii  and  121. 

7.  How  many  pence  in  5213  shillings? 

8.  To  the  L.  C.  M.  of  21  and  48  add  the 
G.  C.  M.  of  143  and  187. 

9-  2  +  i  +  i  +  i   +  i- 

10.  How  many  more  5-cent  pieces  than 
25-cent  pieces  in  $28  ? 

11.  Simplify  3^  +  — \ i ^  -  i^- 

12.  How  many  men  can  do  a  work  in  2 
days  which  3  men  can  do  in  18  days  ? 

13.  At  $1.96  per  gallon,  what  will  be  the 
cost  of  2  quarts,  I  pint,  and  i  gill  ? 

14.  Find  the  interest  on  $360  at  10  per 
cent,  for  13  months. 

15.  Simplify 

I  v'(i4  -I-  15  +  16)  *  -  2CXXJ  +  §  }  X  5^. 

HYGIENE. 

Examiner — James  White. 

1.  Describe  briefly  the  structure  of  the 
heart  and  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  is 
purified. 

2.  State  the  effects  of  pure  air,  sunshine, 
and  exercise  upon  the  health  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

3.  Classify  foods,  and  state  the  kinds  best 
suited  to  young  pupils  and  sedentary  per- 
sons. 

4.  Shew  the  necessity  of  proper  light  and 
ventilation,  and  state  the  means  you  would 
take  to  secure  them  in  your  school. 

5.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin  ? 
What  directions  about  bathing  would  you 
give  your  pupils  ? 
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HIGH    SCHOOL    INSPECTORS'    RE- 
PORTS. 

The  Reports  of  Messrs.  Buchan  and  Mar- 
ling are  full  of  interest.  Both  deal  impar- 
tially with  the  Collegiate  Institute  question 
and  shew,  what  we  admit,  that  the  basis  of 
the  establishment  of  these  schools  is  a  bad 
one.  The  case  is  really,  we  believe,  worse 
than  they  put  it  ;  for  in  several  of  the  Insti- 
tutes where  little  University  work  is  done, 
there  can  be  very  little  Latin  and  less  Greek. 
We  maintain,  however,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Department  to  insist  on  a  genuine  clas- 
sical basis  and  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  the 
enactments  is  carried  out.  It  has  been  satis- 
fied with  the  letter  hitherto.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
create  no  more  Institutes  will  intensify  the 
injustice  to  those  schools  that  are  now  on 
the  border  line,  and  we  hope  to  see  some- 
thing done  to  reward  them  for  the  very  meri- 
torious work  they  are  now  doing.  We  hope 
also  that  Air.  Crooks  will  hereafter  inaugu- 
rate more  strict  regulations  in  the  matter  of 
the  Institutes,  and  that  he  will  see  that  they 
are  observed.  Half  the  objections  to  the 
existence  of  the  Institutes  would  disappear 
if  this  course  were  followed. 

Mr.  Buchan's  Report  deals  with  the  ques- 
tions of  the  distribution  of  the  Legislative 
Grant,  and  he  shews  that  under  the  so-called 
system  of  payment  by  results  as  great  an- 
nomalies  exist  as  under  the  old  system. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  has  all  along  been 
of  the  opinion  that  the  true  solution  of  the 
Institute  and  Legislative  Grant  difficulties  is 
to  regard  the  Institutes  as  a  distinct  order 
of  schools,  to  expect  them,  as  a  condition  of 
assistance,  to  do  higher  work  than  the  High 
Schools,  and  to  divide  the  Legislative  Grant 
into  two  parts — one  for  the  High  Schools, 
and  one  for  trhe  Institutes — each  High  School 
competing  for  its  share  against  High  Schools, 


and  each  Institute  against  Institutes.  The 
Institutes  would  then  be  what  some  of  them 
now  are — centres  of  higher  education  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Province — genuine  Pro- 
vincial Schools.  It  is,  we  admit,  grossly 
unfair  to  give  the  Institutes  $750  each,  and 
to  allow  them  to  grab  all  they  can  from  their 
weaker  brethren.  But,  nevertheless,  we 
maintain  that  there  should  be  Institutes,  and 
that  they  should  receive  even  a  larger  grant 
from  the  public  chest. 

Mr.  Marling's  remarks  on  the  effects  of 
the  Intermediate  are  just,  but  we  have  heard 
them  all  before.  They  are  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  again  and  again,  and  they 
will  not  disappear  till  that  pest,  the  High 
School  "Intermediate,"  with  its  cram  and 
hurry,  has  been  abolished  by  the  Department. 
We  hold  that  while  this  Examination  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good,  it  has  done  a  very 
great  deal  of  harm,  not  the  least  being  the 
unhealthy  spirit  of  jealousy  it  has  engendered 
amongst  the  Masters.  It  has,  we  believe, 
done  more  to  injure  the  study  of  classics  than 
anything  else  that  has  happened  for  years. 
Few  students  now  begin  Greek  till  they  have 
passed  the  Intermediate,  and  it  takes  so  long 
to  make  up  this  subject  after  they  have 
passed  the  threshold  of  the  Upper  School  that 
many  give  up  the  study  of  classics  who  would 
otherwise  take  it  as  an  honor  subject.  Any- 
one who  scans  the  University  Marticulation 
Honor  Lists  will  see  that  this  is  become 
more  and  more  evident. 

Both  Messrs.  Buchan  and  Marling  agree 
that  too  much  attention  is  being  paid  to 
Mathematics.  It  is  late  in  the  day  if  they 
have  only  now  found  out  what  the  Masters 
have  been  maintaining  ever  since  the  "Pro- 
fessor" got  off  his  first  Algebra  paper — ever 
since  he  thought  that  a  new  text-book  in 
Algebra  was  needed  by  the  schools,  and  that 
he  was  the  man  to  provide  it. 

If  they  knew  this  before,  why  haven't  they 
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said  so?  But  it  is  belter  late  than  never,  and 
we  hope  they  will  have  the  courage  to  sup- 
port their  convictions.  They  may  rest  as- 
sured that  they  will  have  the  Masters  at  their 
back. 


UPPER   CANADA   COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Crooks  has  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture a  special  Report  on  this    subject,  from 
which  we  cull  the  following: — 63,996  acres 
were  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  Upper 
Canada  College  from  the  amount  originally 
intended  to  endow  a  University.     The  total 
annual  income  from  the  endowment  fund  is 
now   $15,137,   and   the    revenue  from   fees 
$10,000.     The  total   annual   expenditure   is 
$23,616,  of  which  $16,168  goes  for  salaries. 
In  1879-1880,  the  total  attendance  was  282, 
of  which  number  139    came  from  Toronto; 
from  other  parts  of  Ontario,  130  ;  from  Que- 
iiec,  6  ;  United    Stales,   5;  other  places,  2. 
The     University    Scholarship    and    Honor 
lists  shew  that  the  High  Schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes  have  been  gaining  rapidly 
on  Upper  Canada  College.     A  list  is  given 
shewing   the  high  positions  that  have  been 
held  by  eLiies  of  the  College.     Considering 
that  Upper  Canada  College  is,  and  has  been, 
an  aristocratic  amd  plutocratic  hot-bed,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  list  is  a  goodly  one. 
The  Masters'  salaries  are  enough  to  make  an 
ordinary  High  School  Master's  mouth  water 
— Principal's  salary,  $2,760,  with  a  residence 
worth,  we  should  say,  over  $400  a  year ;  Clas- 
sical master,  $1,696,  with  a  residence,  and 
so  on  through  a  most  appetizing  list.    Extras, 
as  usual,  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
The  Report  shews  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  Upper  Canada  College  pupils 
are  in  Classics  than  of  the  High  Schools,  and 
Mr.  Crooks  makes  a  point  of  this  in  behalf  of 
the  College,  forgetting  that   no  options  are 
allowed  at  the  College,  whereas  such  are  in 
operation  in  the  Higli  Schools,  and  the  In- 
termediate from  which  infliction  Upper  Can- 
ada College  is  free,  is  positively  injurious  to 
classical  studies. 

A  number  of  other  differences  are  pointed 
out  in  the  Report  to  which  we  cannot  here 


refer,  but  we  shall  put  the  whole  case  be- 
fore our  readers  in  our  next  issue.  We  print 
this  month,  however,  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Mail  by  Mr.  Fessenden, 
of  Napanee.  We  may  say,  in  passing,  that 
in  our  opinion  the  endowment  should  be  re- 
turned to  our  impoverished  Provincial  Uni- 
versity. 

The  point  to  be  decided  is  this  :  Is  it  best 
for  the  interests  of  secondary  education  in 
Ontario  that  so  large  a  sum  should  be  paid 
from  the  Provincial  funds  for  the  support  of 
one  High  School?  Those  who  say  that  it  is, 
base  their  opinion  upon  the  following  pro- 
positions : — 

(i)  A  Provincial  High  vSchool  is  required. 

(2)  Upper  Canada  College  is  a  Provincial 
High  School. 

(3)  The  sum  expended  in  its  support  would 
not  materially  aid  the  County  High  Schools 
if  distributed  among  them. 

It  is  not  dif^cult  to''  shew  that  all  three 
propositions  are  untrue.  A  Provincial  col- 
lege is  required,  and  no  friend  of  education 
will  grudge  the  money  spent  in  maintaining 
University  College;  but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  years  ago,  at  present  the 
County  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes are  quite  capable  of  doing  the  work  of 
secondary  education,  and  they  are  doing  it. 
The  results  of  the  matriculation  examinations 
in  our  colleges  prove  that  most  conclusively. 
As  to  the  second  jMoposition,  Upper  Canada 
College  is  a  Provincial  High  School  in  only 
one  respect.  It  is  supported  from  Provincial 
funds,  but  it  does  not  do  Provincial  work.  Of 
its  three  hundred  pupils  fully  two-thirds  come 
from  Toronto  and  Yorkville.  It  thus  saves 
Toronto  the  expense  of  enlarging  its  Colle- 
giate Institute  to  double  its  present  capacity, 
but  it  saves  the  other  towns  and  cities  of  the 
Province  nothing  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  last  proposition;  the 
building  and  grounds  of  the  College  are  worth 
probably  $200,000,  which,  at  five  per  cent., 
would  yield  an  annual  income  of  $10,000; 
the  sum  annually  received  from  Provincial 
sources  is  fully  $20,000  ;  there  would  there- 
fore be  a  total  of  $30,000  a  year  rendered 
available  if  the  school  were  closed.  This, 
distributed  among  the  High  Schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes,  would  allow  about  $300 
a  year  each,  a  sum  that  would  be  of  great  use 
to  all,  and  would  be  the  means  of  changing 
some  from  inferior  to  first-clas?  schools.  Any 
High  School  Master  or  High  School  Trustee 
will  understand  the  importance  of  an  addi- 
tion of  $300  a  year  to  the  Government  grant. 


High  School  Department. 
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CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 

Last  summer's  agitation  has  done  some 
good.  The  principle  of  "Rotation  of  Ex- 
aminers "  has  been  conceded  by  the  Minis- 
ter, but  it  may  be  that  he  will  offer  us  a 
stone  for  bread.  Rumour  has  it  that  the  three 
High  School  Inspectors  are  to  be  retained  on 
the  Committee.  To  Messrs.  Buchan  and 
Marling  no  objection  can  be  offered.  They 
have  shewn  themselves  to  be  capable  exami- 
ners, and  their  papers  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  such  as  have  suited  the  capabilities  of 
our  schools  ;  but  to  retain  the  book-peddling 
senior  Inspector  would  be  little  short  of  an 
outrage.  The  Public  School  element  in  the 
Committee,  too,  has  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  inoffensive.  When  Mr.  Glashan 
has  had  a  chance  to  air  his  crotchets,  the  re- 
sult has  not,  we  admit,  been  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  education,  but  even  this  ex- 
aminer's eccentricities  would  be  endurable. 
Nothing,  however,  can  palliate  Dr.  ]McLel- 
lan's  conduct.  At  the  Scandal  investiga- 
tion it  was  proved,  on  his  own  admission, 
that  he  had  "asked  a  few  of  his  friends  to 
further  the  sale  of  his  books."  It  is  very  im- 
probable that  he  has  changed  his  tactics 
since  then.  The  signs  of  the  times,  however, 
point  to  the  decay  of  his  influence  in  educa- 
tional circles.  We  have  already  referred  to 
a  gratifying  proof  of  this,  and  we  only  regret 
that  it  has  been  so  long;  in  shewing  itself. 


UPPER   CANADA  COLLEGE. 

To   the  Honourable  the    Legislature   of   the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  High 
School  Trustees  and  Teachers 

Humbly  sheweth  : — 

Whereas  the  work  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  Ontario  has,  during  the  past  few 
years,  assumed  an  importance  and  created 
an  interest,  both  local  and  general,  not  felt 
hitherto  ;  and  whereas,  the  work  actually  ac- 
complished in  our  High  Schools  is  propor- 
tionately increased — involving  corresponding 
outlay  in  providing  accommodations,  fur- 
nishing and  equipping  our  schools  with  the 
additional  apparatus,  furniture,  and  teachers 
rendered  necessary — the  amount  received 
from  Government  should  be  proportionately 
increased. 

We  would  refer,  in  general,  to  the  com- 
paratively high  standard  of  our  curriculum  ; 
and,  particularly,  to  the  increase  of  labour 
and  expense  entailed  by  reason  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Examination,  to  the  preparation  of 


First  and  Second  Class  Teachers  in  non-pro- 
fessional work,  formerly  obtain'^d  at  the 
Normal  School  ;  besides  the  additional  work 
in  connection  with  Third  Class  Teachers, 
formerly  shared  by  Public  Schools,  but  now 
likely  to  fall  almost  entirely  on  High 
Schools. 

Your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  suggest, 
moreover,  that  a  justifiable  means  of  securing 
the  increased  aid  asked  for  may  readily  be 
found  in  the  large  endowment  noio  enjoyed  by 
Upper  Cana  ia  College,  one  of  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  Ontario. 

That  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  High 
School,  with  facilities  for  boarding  and  lodg- 
ing provided,  is  clearly  manifest  from  a  com- 
parison of  its  curriculum,  its  staff  of  teachers, 
and  the  results  of  their  work,  with  the  curri- 
culum^ teachers,  and  results  of  zvork  in  our 
best  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 

While  we  admit  that  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  High  Schools  on  their  pres- 
ent basis,  and  before  they  attained  their  pres- 
ent proud  position,  there  was  some  plaus- 
ibility in  perpetuating  this  institu'.ion,— we 
claim  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary, — the  in- 
struction which  it  was  intended  to  supply 
being  now  supplied  in  our  High  Schools, 
many  of  which  are  doing  betier  work  and" 
proportionately  more  work  than  U.  C.  C 
We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  ;in  exami- 
nation of  the  work  done  by  way  of  preparing 
students  for  University  matriculation,  and 
for  other  important  examinations,  and  also 
from  the  position  taken  by  such  stud-nts  as 
regards  honors,  scholarsliips,  and  prizes. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention,  further,  to 
the  fact  that  the  endowment  in  question  is 
from  funds  originally  appropriated  to  Gram- 
mar School  purposes. 

Tne  benefits,  moreover,  were  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  entire  Province  ;  whereas,  we  learn 
from  official  returns  that  nearly  all  the  pupils 
of  U.  C  C.  are  from  Toronto  and  vicinity. 

The  enormous  cost  per  pupil  is  also  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  average  cost  per 
pupil  at  our  Institutes  and  High  Schools. 

From  these  and  similar  considerations,  we 
respectfully  urge  upon  your  honourable  Body 
the  duty  of  restoring  this  endowment  to  the 
purpose  originally  intended,  and  of  adding 
it  to  the  amount  now  granted  to  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 

And  that  the  fund  may  not  be  diverted 
from  the  object  for,  which  it  was  originally 
set  apart,  we  further  suggest  that  its  appro- 
priation be  directed  by  special  regulation  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  promote  the  best 
forms  of  Secondary  Education  attainable  in 
our  High  School  system. 

And,  as  in  duty  bound,  your  petitioners 
will  ever  pray. 
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SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT. 


[A  series  of  Examination  Questions  upon  Botany  and  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  prepared  for  The 
Monthly  by  Henry  Montgomery,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Botany  in  Toronto  School  of 
Medicine.] 


BOTANY. 

1.  How  may  plants  be  distinguished  from 
minerals  and  animals? 

2.  What  are  the  properties  of  protoplasm 
or  bioplasm  ? 

3.  Name  the  chief  albuminoids  that  occur 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

4.  Name  the  most  important  vegetable 
alkaloids  ? 

5-  State  clearly  the  difference  between 
sugar  and  starch. 

6.  What  kinds  of  sugar  are  found  in 
plants  ? 

7.  Enumerate  the  chief  mineral  substances 
occurring  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

8.  Distinguish  a  vessel  from  a  cell. 

9.  Explain  the  botanical  meaning  oi prim- 
ordial utricle. 

10.  What  is  the  nucleus?  Give  tests  for 
its  presence. 

11.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  vege- 
table cell-wall  ? 

12.  How  could  you  distinguish  starch  from 
cellulose  ? 

13.  Write  the  chemical  formula  for  starch. 

14.  Compare  the  following  different  kinds 
of  cells : — scalariform,  annular,  dotted  (or 
pitted),  spiral,  and  reticulated. 

15.  Name  and  describe  four  modes  of 
cytogenesis   (cell-reproduction). 

16.  Write  notes  on  chlorophyll,  paren- 
chyma, and  laticiferous  vessels. 

17.  Describe  punctated  tissue,  and  name 
plants  in  which  it  is  found. 

18.  Mention  six  of  the  forces  employed  in 
the  circulation  of  fluids  through  a  plant. 

19.  What  is  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  various  crystals  found  in  plants? 

20.  What  are  raphides  / 

21.  Fiom  what  sources  do  plants  obtain 
nitrogen  and  carbon  respectively? 


22.  Of  what  use   is  iron  to  vegetable  life? 

23.  Mention  plants  from  which  malic 
acid  may  be  obtained. 

24.  Name  the  organs  of  vegetation  in  a 
plant. 

25.  What  is  understood  by  the  term  Root 
in  Botany  ? 

26.  What  are  adventitious  roots  ?  Give 
examples. 

27.  Give  an  explanation  ot  the  botanical 
term  pileorhiza. 

28.  Compare,  as  to  shape,  the  roots  of  the 
carrot,  the  radish  and  wheat, 

29.  In  the  embryo,  what  names  are  respec- 
tively applied  to  the  root  portion  and  the 
stem  portion. 

30.  Shew  by  diagram  the  structure  of  an 
exogenous  stem. 

31.  Describe  a  single  bundle  of  vessels 
taken  from  an  endogenous  stem. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY. 

1.  Classify  the  various  kinds  of  foods  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  the  human  body. 

2.  Name  the  principal  and  accessory  or- 
gans of  digestion. 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  the  structure  and 
chemical  composition  of  a  human  tooth. 

4.  How  many  temporary  teeth  are  there  ? 
and  how  many  permanent  ? 

5.  Give  a  classification  of  the  permanent 
teeth  ;  and  also  represent  that  classification 
by  means  of  a  dental  formula. 

6.  By  what  other  names  is  the  temporary 
set  of  teeth  known  ? 

7.  Give  the  names  of  the  principal  salivary 
glands,  their  position,  and  the  names  of  their 
respective  ducts. 
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8.  What  is  the  active  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance found  in  saliva?  what  is  its  function? 
and  in  what  parts  of  the  alimentary  tract  is 
that  functign  performed? 

9.  What  three  useful  purposes  may  he 
effected  by  the  thorough  cooking  of  food -sub- 
stances ? 

10.  Describe  the  process  of  deglutition  ? 

11.  What  is  the  pharynx?  How  many 
openings  lead  into  it  ? 

12.  Draw  up  a  set  of  at  least  eight  rules 
the  observance  of  which  would  greatly  assist 
digestion. 


13.  What  are  the  position,  structure,  and 
furtctions  of  the  stomach  ? 

14.  Give  the  conposition  of  the  gastric 
juice.  ^ 

15.  What  sort  of  food  is  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice  ?  and  by  what  names  is  it 
known  in  the  changed  state  ? 

16.  Draw  a  comparison  between  chyme 
and  chyle. 

17.  What  is  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  ? 
and  what  are  the  functions  of  that  secretion? 

18.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  bile,  stating  its 
uses  in  the  human  body. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


[Embracing  Practical  School  Work  in  English,  French  and  German  subjects.] 


NOTES  ON  CHRISTOPHE  COLOMB. 

{Continued  from  page  34,    Vol.   III.) 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Homme. . .  .profession — A  man  well  inform- 
ed and  prosperous  in  his  vocation. 

Si. . . . penchants — Such  studious  inclinations. 

Science. .  .  .du  temps — An  imaginary  science 
of  the  period. 

Qui  vont. . .  .assez — Who  always  go  beyond 
the  goal  at  which  the  ordinary  mind  stops, 
and  says  {far)  enough. 

Pour  disputer.  .etc. — To  contend  with  the 
Spaniards,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Moham- 
medans for  control  of  its  (the  Mediter- 
ranean's) waves  and  seaports. 

Soldat. .  .  .fois — Soldier,  scholar,  and  sailor 
at  the  same  tirre. 

Due  d'Anjou — Louis  XI.  of  France. 

II  se. . .  .a  I'etroit — He  felt  himself  circum- 
scribed. 

Ces  petites  choses — Those  insignificant  en- 
terprises. 

Ligurie — Liguria,  the  Roman  name  for  that 
part  of  Italy  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Trouvait  a  la  fcis — Found  for  the  time  being. 


Ce  petit  commerce. ..  .etc. — This  limited 
trade  barely  sufficed  for  his  maintenance. 

Poursuivaient.  .  .  .seul — Pursued  in  thought 
an  object  perceived  by  himself  alone. 

Un  nautrage. ...  naval — A  shipwreck  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  a  naval  engagement. 

Pris  alors. . .  .maritimes — Seized  then  with 
a  passion  for  maritime  discoveries. 

De  s'elancer. . .  .rOcean — Of  sailing  forth 
upon  the  ocean  in  accordance  with  his  de- 
sire. 

Le  travail  ingrat — The  thankless  toil. 

Aux  religieuses — To  the  nuns. 

Dona — Lady. 

Seduite — Charmed. 

Elle  ressentit. . .  .inspire — She  reciprocated 
the  love  which  she  had  inspired  in  him. 

Surla. .  .  .amant — With  a  faith  in  Providence 
and  in  toil,  the  only  dowry  of  Felippa  and 
her  husband. 

Des  globes  recherches — Well  finished  globes. 

La  femme  fiUe  et  sczur — (See  De  Fivas' 
Grammar,  399). 

Comme  il  contournaient — As  he  mapped  off 
his  globes. 

Ou  flottantes — (See  De  Fivas'  Gram.,  583). 

L'Occident — The  Western  countries  of  Eu- 
rope as  opposed  to  the  Orient. 
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Moins  vaste  . .  .  .  Test — Less  vast  tliaii  it  is. 
Ne  used  after  the  comparative  inoins.  (<^ee 
also  De  Fivas'  Gram..  479,  for  use  of  le.) 

Les  uns .  .  . .  les  autres . . .  ^eux-la ....  ceux-ci 
d'autres — Some,  others,  now  those,  now 
these,  others  again. 

Ignoree  alors — Ignored  then. 

Se  la  figuraient — (See  De  Fivas' Gram.,  482, 
for  position  of  pronouns.) 

Ignorant  les  lois — Ignorant  of  the  laws. 

Du  ciel — From  the  sky.  (Give  two  forms  of 
plural.) 

Qu'un  genie. . .  .pensee — Which  an  investi- 
gating genius  alone  could  touch  in  thought. 

Pour. .  ..un  homme — More  than  a  man  was 
needed  to  attempt  it. 


QUESTIONS    ON    OTTO'S    GERMAN 
GRAMMAR. 

(  Continued  from  />agc-  jj",    Vol.  III.) 

LESSON  IX. — {Continued.) 

44.  What  (3)  words  of  two  syllables  (neuter) 

take  er  in  the  plural? 

45.  How  do  words  in  -al,  from   the  Latin, 

form  their  plural?  Give  the  plural 
of  Mineral  and  Kapital. 

46.  Distinguish  between  the  following  pairs 

of  plurals  :  Bander  and  Bande;  Dinge 
and  Dinger;  Gesicliter  and  Gesichte; 
IVorter  and  VVorte;  Lander  and- 
Landi. 

47.  Give  six  examples  of  nouns  which  do  not 

form  a  plural.  To  what  chesses  do 
such  belong  ? 

48.  When  do  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  of 

measure,  weight,  and  number  retain 
the  singular  form,  though  used  in  a 
plural  sense  ?     Give  examples. 

49.  What  is  the  rule  for  feminine   nouns  in 

similar  circumstances  ? 

50.  How  do  substantives  compounded  with 

-inann  usually  form  their  plurals  ? 

LESSON    X. 

5r.   What    exceptions  are   there  to  the  rule 


that  "all  appellations  of  men  and 
male  animils  are  masculine  ?" 

52.  Of  what  gender  are  the  German  names 

of  the  seasons,  months  ^nd  days? 
Write  down  these  names,  with  the  ar- 
ti(';le  in  each  case. 

53.  Of  what  gender  are  infinitives    used  as 

nouns  ? 

54.  What  is    the   gender   of   the    following 

nouns  :  Kissen,  Becken,  and  Wappen, 
and  to  what  rule  are  they  exceptions? 

55.  What  four  nouns  ending  in  ee  are  mas- 

culine ? 

56.  What  derivative  endings  distinguish  the 

noun  as  masculine  ? 

57.  What  nouns  are  neuter,  although   "fe- 

male appellations  ?" 

58.  How   are    nouns   ending    in    -e   distin- 

guished as  masculine  or  feminine? 

59.  What  three  neuter  nouns  end  in  e  ? 

60.  What  derivative  terminations   mark    as 

feminine  the  nouns  to  which  ihey  are 
suffixed  ? 

61.  What  six    classes  of  nouns    are  of  the 

neuter  gender  ?    Gi ve  ( 14)  exceptions. 

62.  Of  what  gender  are  nouns  in  -nisz  ?  Give 

two  examples  of  each  gender,  with 
the  definite  article. 

63.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  gender   of  com- 

pound nouns?     Exceptions  (4). 

64.  What  difference  of  meaning  does  differ- 

ence of  gender  give  to  the  following  ? 
(Write  them  down,  with  the  article  in 
each  case)  :  Band,  Bauer,  Verdienst, 
Thor,  See,  Schild,  Leitei;  Kunde, 
Kiefer,  Hut,   Heide,   Erbe,    Char. 

65.  What   is  the  rule  for  forming  "  female 

appellajdons "  froPi  masculine  nouns 
denoting  persons? 

66.  -Form    a   feminine    from     Graf,   Maler, 

Koch,  and  Nachbar. 

67.  Give  the  feminine  corresponding  to  each 

of  the  following:  IVi/tiaer,  Braiiiigam, 
Jungescll,  A'nabe,  (d<;r)  Deutsche,  Fet- 
ter, NeJ^e,  Ohcivi,  Onkd,  I/err  (2). 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Exercises  in  Latix  Prose  :  A  Compan- 
ion TO    Harkness'  Latin  Grammar, 

FOR  THE    USE     OF     INTERMEDIATE     AND 

University  Classes,  by  John  Seath, 
B.A.,  and  John  Henderson,  M.  A.  To- 
ronto: Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  18S1. 

This,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect,  is  the  first 
work  on  Latin  Grammar  or  Latin  Prose  by 
Canadian  authors,  and,  although  a  compila- 
tion, and  avowedly  of  low  range,  is  never- 
theless a  work  of  much  merit.  The  authors, 
engaged  as  they  are  in  teaching,  have  easily 
gauged  the  requirements  of  the  average  pu- 
pil going  up  for  the  High  School  Interme- 
diate or  the  Matriculation  Examination  at 
Toronto  University,  and  they  have  exerted 
themselves  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
materiel  that  will  enable  him  to  face  the  ex- 
aminer with  a  light  heart. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  Part 
1.  consisting  of  short  sentences  to  be  rendered 
into  Latin;  Part  H.,  of  Ellisian  Exercise^  ; 
and  Part  III.  of  Examination  Papers  in  Latin 
Grammar. 

Part  I.  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of 
materials  derived  from  Belcher's  "  Short  Ex- 
ercises in  Latin  Prose  Composition,"  rear- 
ranged with  a  view  to  the  syntax  as  found 
in  Harkness'  Latin  Grammar.  The  authors 
have  added  exercises  upon  the  parts  of  Latin 
Syntax  not  treated  of  in  "  The  Short  Exer- 
cises," but  found  in  Harkness.  This  part 
of  the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  very  well  done, 
and  there  cannot  oe  the  least  doubt  that  the 
pupil  who  works  his  way  through  it  will  have 
a  first-rate  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  Latin 
Syntax,  and  a  copia  verborum  of  not  less  than 
a  thousand  words  and  idioms — no  slight  as- 
sistance towards  independent  composition. 
It  must  be  said  however,  that  the  authors, 
in  their  desire  lo  introduce  as  many  idioms 
as  possible,  have  taken  such  liberties  with 
Mr.    Belcher's    sentences   as,    perhaps,    that 


author  would  n%t  approve  of.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Belcher  has :  "  He  said  that  he  had  seen 
horses  and  men  in  the  wood  ;"  his  editors  : 
"  Caius  having  been  declared  an  exile,  said 
that  he  had  seen  horses  and  men  in  the 
wood."  "The  Exercises:"  "Have  you 
heard  that  a  new  book  has  been  sent  to  you  ?" 
and  "  It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  some  peo- 
ple music."  "The  Companion:"  "Have 
you  heard  that  a  new  book  has  been  sent  to 
you  by  a  friend  who  laughs  at  fortune  ?"  and 
"  It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  some  people  to 
be  wise," — with  many  others  of  like  varia- 
tion. Not  a  few,  too,  of  the  sentences  in 
"  The  Companion  "  seem  akin  in  meaning  to 
the  "  nonsense-lines  "  of  Latin  verse.  Surely 
the  disembodied  Latin  might  put  on  a  less 
grotesque  shape  than  these:  "  My.  name  is 
Caius  ;  my  horse  belongs  to  me  ;  and  I  have 
three  children  ;"  "  O  wretched  woman  !  we 
have  always  thought  much  of  your  daugh- 
ter; "  "  Give  me  that  man's  book  that  says 
that  the  spider's  web  is  not  very  fatal  to  flies  ;" 
"  O,  holy  Jupiter!  did  he  wish  to  go  home 
to  Rome  with  me  yesterday?"  "These 
grapes  are  very  sweet,  they  are  far  sweeter 
than  those  which  were  bought  for  an  ass." 
Copious  as  this  part  of  the  work  undoubtedly 
is,  it  nevertheless  seems  deficient  in  that  it 
lacks  a  few  Latin  examples  ;  for  "boys," 
says  Dr.  Roby,  "in  writing  their  exercises, 
do  not  obey  a  precept  but  follow  a  prece- 
dent." Still  more  deficient  is  it,  we  think,  in 
that  it  lacks  rules  iox  continued  discourse.  The 
few  rules  given  in  "  Harkness  "  are  alto- 
gether too  meagre  to  enable  the  pupil  to  col- 
lect the  disjecta  membra  of  elementary  exer- 
cises into  the  correctness  and  beauty  of  a 
Latin  sentence.  A  few  paragraphs  selected 
from  "Potts'  Hints  towards  Latin  Prose 
Composition,"  would  have  come  in  admir- 
ably before  the  General  Exercises  in  Part  I. 
The  chapter  on   Prepositions,  too,    in  Haik- 
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ness,  is  singularly  defective,  and  the  subject 
merits  a  much  fuller  treatment  than  it  has  re- 
ceived either  in  "The  Grammar"  or  "The 
Companion."  Inasmuch  as  prepositions  are 
of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  prose  than  in 
verse,  and  as  they  very  frequently  involved 
elicate  shades  of  meaning,  a  pupil  cannot  be 
made  to  see  too  early  their  fi^ce  and  beauty. 
A  boy  who  knows  his  Harkness  only  will  be 
posed  by,  "to  pay  a  draft  on  Fufius  ;"  "I 
can  supply  it  from  home;"  "  In  Cicero's 
writings,"  and  many  other  simple  phrases 
involving  the  use  of  prepositions. 

Part  II.  contains  a  large  number  of  graded 
Ellisian  Exercises,  including  the  papers  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  in  Pass  Prose,  Toronto 
University.  As  "  Ellis'  Latin  Prose,"  "  An- 
thon's  Latin  Prose,"  and  "Arnold's  El- 
lisian Exercises,"  arc  but  little  useid  in  this 
country,  this  part  of  the  volume  will  be 
found  very  acceptable  to  "  teachers  who  wish 
to  save  the  time  now  lost  in  dictating  exer- 
cises in  the  class."  The  exercises  in  this 
part  are  chiefly  from  Caesar,  Livy  and  Cicero, 
and,  we  may  safely  say,  contain  abundant 
practice  upon  the  inflexions  and  syntax  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  The  references  to  the  gram- 
mar have  evidently  involved  much  labour, 
and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  not  only  copious  but 
judicious.  Notwithstanding  the  deprecation 
in  the  Preface,  we  must  say  that,  in  many 
places,  the  English  version  seems  needlessly 
"literal  "  and  too  suggestive  of  Mr.  Bohn's 
"cribs."  In  these  Ellisian  Exercises  we 
think  that,  even  for  tyros,  the  English  should 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  not  only  that  they 
may  be  compelled  to  think  how  English 
idiom  is  to  be  expressed  in  Latin  idiom,  but 
may  see  how  perfect  Latin  may  be  rendered 
into  perfect  English.  "A  boy  has  no  real 
mental  training,"  to  quote  Dr.  Roby  again, 
"  unless  some  abstract  thought  be  evoked, 
and  Latin  Syntax  cannot  be  acquired  with- 
out it.  Of  course,  a  boy  need  not  go  into 
the  matter  fully  at   first,  but  had  better  not 


get  into  a  wrong  mode  altogether."  We 
would  have  liked  to  see  some  easy  introduc- 
tory sentences  from  Viri  Roma  or  Eutro- 
pius,  to  begin  with,  but  perhaps  Cresar  may 
not  be  found  too  difficult  in  practice. 

Part  III.  contains  thirty-four  sets  of  Gram- 
mar Papers,  selected  chiefly  from  "  Belcher's 
Short  Exercises,"  and  the  Grammar  Papers 
of  London,  Toronto,  and  other  Universities. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  good  collection,  and  the 
authors  have  made  judicious  use  of  the  large 
amount  of  material  at  their  disposal.  Little 
is  asked,  too,  but  what  the  student  will  find 
answered  in  the  Grammar.  The  only  de- 
fects, considering  the  aim  of  the  work,  that 
we  notice,  are  the  omission  of  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  inflexions  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  word-building.  These  defects  are, 
however,  trifling,  and  do  not  mar,  to  any 
great  extent,  the  value  of  the  book. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  is  very  well  done, 
and,  though  the  scope  of  it  did  not  admit  of 
much  more  than  compilation,  yet  there  is 
abundant  proof  of  accurate  and  discriminat- 
ing scholarship  in  its  preparation.  That 
such  a  work,  however,  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary, cannot  be  considered  complimentary 
to  the  state  of  classical  culture  amongst  us. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  an  outcome  of  the  ex- 
amination craze  that  has  seized  upon  the 
country  and  the  age,  than  the  legitimate 
product  of  learning  and  pedagogy.  It  will 
greatly  assist  both  teachers  and  pupils  in 
passing  through  Moloch's  Examination  Fire, 
we  make  no  doubt,  and  to  this  end  we  heart- 
ily recommend  it  to  the  public.  We  may 
add  that  the  publishers  and  printers  have 
also  well  performed  their  part ;  but  we  can- 
not refrain  from  saying  thi.t  we  are  sorry  to 
see  so  much  learning,  and  time,  and  money 
spent  upon  a  book  so  mucH  behind  the  times 
as  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.  The  editors 
had  much  better  have  edi.ed  the  Grammar 
first,  and  then  written  their  Companion  to 
it. 
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EDUCATIONAL   MATTERS    IN  THE 
ONTARIO    "STONEHENGE." 

The  consideration  of  Educational  f[ues- 
tions  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  much  ad- 
vanced by  the  dislocated  debates  on  the  sub- 
ject which,  in  the  past  naonth,  have  taken 
place  in  that  Temple  of  the  Druids — the 
Local  Legislature  of  Ontario.  To  any  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  our  educational  affairs, 
few  things,  we  imagine,  could  have  been 
more  intolerable  than  to  have  been  compelled 
to  sit  and  listen  to  the  "daily  droppings  "  of 
debate  on  the  several  matters  of  grave  mo- 
ment connected  with  education  which  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  "  assembled  wis- 
dom "  during  the  six  or  seven  weeks  it  has 
been  gathered  together  in  council.  Nothing 
has  wearied  our  patience  so  much  as  the  effort 
we  have  made  to  follow  the  discussion,  from 
day  to  day,  since  our  last  number  appeared. 
To  have  been  a  reporter  in  the  House  would 
assuredly  have  driven  us  mad  ;  and  who  shall 
say  what  softenings  of  the  brain  have  not  re- 
sulted from  having  to  follow  the  chaotic  and 
objectless  mass  of  criticism  which  educational 
topics  have  recently  called  forth?  One  of 
our  leading  newspapers,  we  notice,  has  with- 
drawn from  the  field  and  abandoned  the  re- 
porting of  the  subject.  Need  we  inquire  the 
reason  why  ?  It  is  true  that  educational  mat- 
ters did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  but  the 
senior  wranglers  of  the  House,  and  there 
were  always  the  lucid  and  gifted  utterances  (!) 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  himself  to  give 
zest  and  sparkle  to  the  debate ;  but  with 
what  result  ?  Only  to  shew  that  the  House 
had  not  got  beyond  the  Eocene  period  of 
parliamentary  discussion,  and  that  our  edu- 
cational questions  could  have  been  better 
handled  by  an  assembly  of  Fifth-form  boys 
from  the  neighbouring  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege. 


The  complacent  tax-payer  may  of  course 
console  himself    with   the   thought  that  we 
must  now  be  nearing  the  end  of  the  "seven 
lean  years"  of  Provincial  government,  and  that 
the  days  of  intellectual  famine  in  our  Legisla- 
ture will  consequently  soon  be  over  and  gone. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  let  us  refrain  in 
the  meantime  from   deceiving  ourselves  with 
the  notion   that   our  chamber  of  Provincial 
legislation  is  a  place  for  educational  delibera- 
tion, any  more  than  that  our  Parliaments  in 
general  are  places    that  conduce,  in  any  ap- 
preciable degree,  to  "plain  living  and  high 
thinking."     Neither  let  it  be  supposed  that 
we  have  made  a  gain  in  giving  a  representa- 
tion in  the  Cabinet   to   the   Department  of 
Education,  and  in  bringing  the  Bureau  within 
the  administration  of  party  politics.   Nothing, 
we  humbly  think,  could  be  farther  from  the 
fact.    The  experiment,  of  course,  might  have 
been  made  under  more  auspicious  circum- 
stances, but  it  might   also  have  been  made 
under  much  worse.  The  Central  Committee, 
for  instance,  might  have  been  a  real  aid  to 
the  Minister,  and  conserved,  instead  of  de- 
bauched,   the  dignity   and   character    of   its 
office.     Its  services  to  education,   moreover, 
might  have  been  disinterested,  and  of  greater 
practical  value.   The  Minister,  himself,  might 
also  have  been  a  man  of  larger  views,  and  of 
greater  enthusiasm  in   his  work.     Yet,  mat- 
ters might  have  been  worse  than  they  are  : 
we  might,  indeed,  have  had  several  changes 
in  the  incumbency  of  office.     Had  the  latter 
taken  place,  and  the  book-peddling  Inspec- 
tors assumed  the  regency  of  the  Department, 
we  shudder  to  think  how  it  would  have  fared 
with  education.     Though  this  misfortune  has 
not  befallen   it,  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
effort  to  counterplot  Providence.     If  intrigue 
has  not   always  compassed    this,    incapacity 
often  has.     With  amazing  effrontery,  both  of 
these  factors  have  sometimes  been  at  work. 
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as  the  scandalous  disclosures  in  connection 
with  the  Educaiion  Depository  bear  witness. 
And  in  this  case,  the  truth,  unhappily,  has 
not  been  fully  told.  Unfortunately,  under 
the  party  system,  the  truth,  in  this  as  in 
other  cases  of  malfeasance  in  office,  is  rarely 
ever  made  known.  What  service  a  few 
earnest  men,  of  broad  and  independent  views, 
could  have  rendered  to  our  educational  in- 
terests during  the  session,  need  not  here  be 
dwelt  upon.  Each  of  our  readers  will  not 
fail  to  form  his  own,  and  doubtless  a  just, 
estimate  on  the  point.  With  us,  he  will,  no 
doubt,  have  looked  for  some  wise  results  of 
counsel,  and  with  us,  too,  have  been  disap- 
pointed. There  has  been  a  heap  of  palaver, 
and  no  end  of  motions  made  and  returns 
called  for ;  but  how  these  have  illumined  the 
dark  places  of  Mr.  Crooks's  administrative 
policy,  or  advanced  the  general  well-being  of 
education,  he  would  be  a  bold  partisan  who 
would  say.  There  has  been  thrust  and  parry 
in  the  House,  but  it  has  been  a  mimic  war- 
fare, with  little  of  strategy  and  less  of  sense. 
Upper  Canada  College  matters  are  just  where 
they  were  a  year  ago,  with  the  same  fruitless 
talk  gone  over,  and  closing  with  a  rehearsal 
of  the  Minister's  petulant  threat  of  last  ses- 
sion. Of  the  reconstructed  Central  Com- 
mittee nothing  has  been  told  us  ;  and  we  are 
as  wise  as  we  were  about  the  University  ap- 
pointments. Much,  of  course,  has  been 
solemnly  taken  into  consideration — only  to 
pass  into  that  waste-basket  of  ministerial 
cogitation,  never  again  to  see  the  light.  Thus 
are  we  governed,  and  for  this  are  we  taxed. 
One  more,  and  a  fitting,  scene  remains  to  be 
enacted — to  dismiss,  with  their  country's 
gratitude,  our  representatives  to  their  homes, 
and  to  invoke  Heaven's  blessing  on  their 
beneficent  work ! 


UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE. 

In  the  matter  of  Upper  Canada  College, 
the  Minister  of  Educaiion  has,  for  two  ses- 
sions, been  eager  to  pipe  the  music  which 
shall  woo  assent  to  the  appropriation  of 
$30,000  to    enlarge  the    boarding-house    of 


the  institution,  but  our  legislators  haven"t 
danced.  In  every  controversy  untenable  posi- 
tions are  taken  up,  and  it  may  be,  in  regard 
to  this  question,  that  while  Mr.  Crooks  has 
himself  provoked  discussion  further  than  it 
was,  perhaps,  wise  or  profitable  to  go,  an  at- 
titude of  unreasonable  hostility  to  the  College 
has  been  the  result  of  broaching  the  subject. 
A  wise  minister,  however,'  would  have  pro- 
ceeded with  greater  tact,  and  a  less  pragmat- 
ical one  would  have  refrained  from  bringing 
such  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears.  But  this 
is  not  the  manner  of  Mr.  Crooks.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  rude  handling  of  the  subject  in 
the  Legislature  may  work  mischief,  not  only 
to^the  institution  specially  attacked,  but  to 
the  numerous  local  institutions  which,  with 
the  College,  represent  the  broad  interests  of 
Secondary  education.  This,  indeed,  would 
be  a  misfortune,  and  its  impendence  ought  to 
inspire  caution  and  discretion.  The  subject, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  is  one 
alone  for  the  consideration  of  specialists  in 
education,  who  can  take  a  calm  and  broad 
survey  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  influenced  either  by 
partisanship  or  by  passion.  In  the  case  of 
an  institution  which  pleacs  antiquity  in  its 
defence,  a  reference  to  specialists  would  seem 
to  be  the  more  urgent,  as  the  handling  of  the 
subject  necessarily  becomes  more  delicate. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  reasonably  be  im- 
patient with  the  axiom  that  abuses  are  con- 
secrated by  time,  and  demur  to  the  notion 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  College,  there  is  no 
call  for  the  appliance  of  cold,  unsentimental 
criticism.  In  the  original  diversion  of  the 
funds  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  College, 
there  is  a  real  though  ancient  grievance.  That 
it  should  crop  up  now  is  but  a  proof  of  the 
unrighteousness  of  wrong,  and  of  the  working 
of  a  healthy  endeavour,  however  interested 
the  motive,  to  right  it.  Mr.  Crooks  is  un- 
wise in  not  recognizing  this,  and  he  will  be 
still  more  unwise  if  he  does  not  see  that  the 
ever-increasing  rivalry  of  the  High  Schools 
and  Institutes  is  bound  to  fight  this  point  out, 
and  to  lessen,  as  the  race  goes  on  between 
them  and  the  College,  the  advantage  which 
the  latter  at  present  has  over  them.     For  the 
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time  being,  Mr.  Crooks  may  amuse  himself 
in  preparing  ex  parte  defences  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  in  throwing  the  tegis  of  his  position 
and  ofiice  over  the  venerable  establishment. 
But  he  will  do  well  to  remember  that,  in  the 
march  of  these  modern  times,  institutions  of 
even  higher  claims  to  privileged  maintenance 
have,  in  England,  fallen  before  the  levelling 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  under  a  democracy 
we  are  not  likely  to  see  an  institution  longer 
conserved  merely  on  the  score  of  antiquity  or 
tradition.  In  writing  as  w"e  do,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  we  have  no  designs  on  the 
spoil  that  may  be  recovered  on  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  College  ;  still  less  have  we 
any  notion  of  looting  Toronto  University.  If 
the  College  should  go,  we  should  gladly  see 
the  endowment  revert  to  the  source  whence 
it  came.  By  this  the  High  Schools  and  In- 
stitutes would  be  the  gainers,  and  the  Uni- 
versity itself  receive  that  which  it  most  stands 
in  need  of 


"CASUAL  ADVANTAGES"   IX  THE 
EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

The  scandalous  disclosures  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  the  Education  Depository 
which  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  of 
the  Ontario  Legislature  has  just  brought  to 
light,  as  published  in  the  Globe  of  the  iSth 
February,  reveal  a  rottenness  at  the  head- 
quarters of  our  Educational  administration 
which,  though  it  now  startles  the  public,  is 
no  surprise  to  many  who  for  years  have  had 
an  eye  upon  the  Department.  The  evidence 
of  Dr.  May,  the  Depository  Superintendent, 
however  reluctantly  it  was  wrung  from  him, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  every  statement 
that  censors  of  the  Depository  have  made, 
for  at  least  ten  years  back,  as  to  the  corrupt 
management  of  this  Government  trading  in- 
stitution. This  makes  the  matter  all  the 
more  damaging  to  the  Government,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  affirmations  of 
those  cognizant  of  the  malpractices  of  the 
officials  in  charge,  and  who  from  time  to  time 
have  urged  the  Premier    to  inquire  into  the 


management  and  working  of  the  Depository, 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  they 
have  received,  and  continued  till  now  to  main- 
tain the  institution  and  harbour  its  officials, 
to  the  scandal  of  morals  and  the  waste  of  the 
public  revenue.  But  remiss,  if  not  criminal, 
as  the  Government  have  been  in  the  past,  why, 
may  we  ask,  is  the  inquiry  not  now  pursued  ? 
Is  the  Government  not  strong  enough  to  do 
right,  and  is  there  nothing  due  to  the  public, 
whose  confidence  has  been  outraged  by  prac- 
tices, on  the  part  of  its  servants,  which  should 
condemn  the  delinquents  to  instant  dismissal 
and  eternal  obloquy?  The  Canadian  School 
Apparatus  Co.,  it  is  well  known,  was  but  an 
alias  of  Dr.  ^lay,  and  his  establishment  a 
back  door  for  the  Depository.  That  this  offi- 
cial should  for  years  be  at  once  the  requisi- 
tionist  and  the  purveyor  of  the  Depository, 
is  a  scandal  that  will  ever  adhere  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department;  while  his 
transactions  in  the  map  and  chemical  trade, 
of  an  equally  irregular  character,  are  enough 
to  demoralize  (he  public  service  for  all  time. 
And  it  is  this  official  who  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  schools  being  supplied  with  ade- 
quate apparatus,  and  has  so  long  palmed  off" 
on  the  profession  a  hawker's  wares  which, 
though  they  would  not  stand  inspection, 
could  be  neither  returned  nor  exchanged.  To 
this  official  amateur  trading  is  the  country 
also  indebted  for  the  accumulated  rubbish 
that  still  loads  the  Depository  shelves,  and 
in  the  injured  name  of  literature  remains  a 
monument  of  administrative  folly.  Oh,  that 
our  path  to  fortune  lay  through  a  drug  shop, 
a  book  establishment,  and  a  museum  !  But 
the  Hogarthian  picture  is  not  yet  complete. 
"The  Industrious  Apprentice"  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  devote  himself  to  a  two  years' 
research  in  the  new-found  library  of  the 
Education  office,  while  he  takes  his  recrea- 
tion among  the  Assyrian  Bulls  of  the  adjoin- 
ing museum.  The  "  casual  advantages"  of 
this  office,  it  is  whispered,  will  be  a  commis- 
sion on  the  printing  of  the  library  catalogue. 
After  that  he  will  be  ripe  for  the  Chaplaincy 
of  the  Education  Offi:e,  or  anything  equally 
handy,  moral,  and  money-making. 
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A  SCANDALOUS    CIRCULAR.* 

We  have  more  than  once  had  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  persistent  tampering  with  the 
honour  of  the  profession  on  the  part  of  a  To- 
ronto publishing  house  whose  questionable 
advertising  arts  and  unconscionable  greed 
lead  it  systematically  to  tempt  Inspectors 
and  Teachers  to  violate  the  Regulation  of 
the  Education  Department  against  acting  as 
paid  agents  for  publishers.  The  latest  op- 
eration of  the  firm  in  question  will  be  seen 
from  the  subjoined  circular,  which  has  been 
sent  us  by  an  indignant  Public  School  In- 
spector who  resents  being  "approached  "  by 
this  or  any  other  firm  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated, and  deems  it  "a  righteous  discharge 
of  public  duty  "  to  disregard  its  confidential 
character,  and  expose  its  insidious  attack 
upon  professional  rectitude  and  official  pro- 
priety. 

This  new  call,  to  hawk  through  the  In- 
spectorate a  trade  organ,  by  a  publishing 
.  house  havine  intimate  relations  with  the  Edu- 
cation  Department  and  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, can  surely  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Education,  who  professes,  in  the 
stringent  law  he  has  drawn  up  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  profession,  to  keep  Teachers  from 
being  made  the  tools  of  greed  and  the  serfs 
of  an  empty  pocket.  But  we  are  not  sure 
on  this  point,  as  this  new  attack  on  the  mor- 
als of  the  profession  is  so  kin  to  the  other 
advertising  arts  of  the  house  in  question — 
such  as  making  gifts  to  the  Inspectors  of 
books  published  by  the  firm,  and  \.\i&free  dis- 
tribution, where  the  favour  will  do  most 
good,  of  another  ^waj/-professional  Organ 
owned  by  the  house — gratuities  which  are 
so  freely  spoken  of,  and   in  many  instances 

•Pkivatk. — Toronto,  February  ist,  1881. — Dear 
Sir, — We  have  mailed  to  you  a  specimen  copy  of  an 
attractive  new  periodical,  Gage's  School  Exumiiier 
and  Monthly  Review,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
your  opinion  of  its  merits,  as  well  as  your  influence 
in  its  favour  among  the  Teachers  in  your  Inspector- 
ate. The  price  is  one  dollar  per  annum.  We  are 
anxious  to  obtain  some  one  in  every  county  to  push 
its  sale,  to  whom  we  are  prepared  to  allow  a  liberal 
commission,  viz.,  fifty  per  cent.,  (50%).  If  you  can- 
not see  your  way  to  take  up  the  matter  yourself, 
we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  your  kindly  recom- 
mending a  smart,  live  man,  among  the  Teachers  in 
your  county,  who  will  undertake  to  press  the  intro- 
duction of  the  paper.  We  are,  yours  faithfully, 
W.J.  Gage  &  Co. 


denounced,  that  we  can  hardly  think  that 
the  corrupt  practice  is  unknown  to  the  Min- 
ister. Of  course,  it  may  and  doubtless  will 
be  said,  that  this  is  no  concern  of  ours,  and 
still  less  would  it  be,  if  the  publishers  of  the 
School  Joiirnal  and  Examiner  issued  their 
serials  for  nothing.  But  this  would  only  be 
true  in  the  latter  case,  for  we  should  not  then 
see  honest  men  tampered  with,  and  solicited 
to  tout  in  the  name  of  Education  for  a  jour- 
nal which  takes  one  dollar  from  a  fellow- 
teacher  to  put  half  of  it,  as  a  douceur,  in 
his  own  pocket  and  the  other  half  in  that  of 
the  publisher.  The  effrontery  of  the  firm  in 
this  matter  is  the  more  apparent  when  it  is  re- 
calkd  that  the  announcement  emanates  from 
a  publishing  concern  which  proclaims  from 
the  housetop  its  regard  for  the  teacher  and 
its  scrupulous  consideration  for  his  pocket — 
protestations  significantly  indicated  by  charg- 
ing him  a  dollar  for  what  the  house  itself 
appraises  at  fifty  cents — the  balance  to  be 
illegally  used  to  corrupt  him  who  would  rob, 
in  the  interest  which  both  have  at  heart,  his 
fellow-teacher  of  the  difference.  No  wonder 
that  our  correspondent  speaks  of  the  proposal 
as  "  an  insult  to  his  official  position,  and  a 
personal  affront  to  himself."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Minister  will  act  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  quite  time  to  suppress  such  scan- 
dalous tampering  with  the  profession,  and  to 
save  the  teacher  from  his  "friends." 


From  some  Regulations  published  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  Crooks,  we  conclude  that 
one  class  of  students  who  fail  at  their  pro- 
fessional examination  will  be  ruled  out  o 
the  profession  altogether.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  provided  the  students  have  proper  train- 
ing. It  will  only  hasten  the  reorganization 
of  the  Toronto  Normal  School  to  have  this 
regulation  carried  into  effect,  for  it  is  improb- 
able that  under  the  change  of  circumstances 
the  young  men  and  women  who  are  now 
brought  to  Toronto  to  fritter  away  their  time 
will  tamely  submit  to  the  continuance  of  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complain.  It  is  a 
sore  disgrace  to  Ontario,  that  its  principal 
training  school  should  have  so  long  remained 
inefficient. 
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The  Gait  half-time  arrangement  with  the 
junior  divisions  in  the  Public  Schools  of  that 
town  is  said  to  be  quite  a  success. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Falcoxbridge  has  resigned 
the  Registrarship  of  Toronto  University,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  he  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  Mathematical  Tutor  of  the 
College,  Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  M.  A. 


Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  M.A.,  formerly 
Principal  of  the  Kingston  College  Institute, 
and  latterly  acting-Professor  of  Greek  in 
Queen's  University,  has  just  accepted  the 
Classical  Mastership  of  the  Stratford  High 
School. 

It  is  said  that  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
fessoriate of  Queen's  and  Victoria  Universi- 
ties are  to  be  on  the  remodelled  Central 
Committee.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  this, 
but  would  suggest  that  before  these  appoint- 
ments are  made  some  new  and  wholsomer 
name  for  the  advisory  body  of  the  Minister 
of  Education  be  hit  upon.  It  will  want  this 
sweetening. 


Mr.  Crooks  stated  in  the  House  that  there 
were  362  applications  for  permits  in  1879, 
of  which  356  were  granted.  In  18S0,  there 
were  109  applications,  and  88  were  granted. 
We  hope  to  find  them,  in  1881,  becoming 
smaller  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less. 
There  is  such  a  plethora  of  teachers  now  to 
fill  all  the  lower  grades  in  the  profession, 
that  the  localities  where  permits  may  be 
necessary  can  be  circumscribed  within  very 
narrow  limits. 


An  elegant  little  volume  of  selections  from 
the  Essays  of  Addison,  chosen  and  edited  by 
J.  H.  Green,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  author  of  the 
"History  of  the  English  People,"  has  just 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  of 
London  and  New  York.  The  volume  em- 
braces the  best  pieces  of  the  "  Guardian  "  and 
"  Spectator,"  and  is  prefaced  by  a  suggestive 
and  graceful  introduction  by  Mr.  Green, 
which  lovers  of  our  English  Classics  will  do 
well  to  make  acquaintance  with.  The  chief 
charm  of  Addison,  Mr.  Green  finds  in  "  his 
delicate  and  quiet  humour,  exquisite  reserve, 
subtle  tenderness,  geniality  and  pathos, 
and  light  and  playful  fancy."  The  volume 
,   is  a  little  gem. 

A  novel  but  useful  collection  of  "Exer- 
cises in  English  Composition,  with  an  in- 
troductory chapter  on  Analysis,"  by  R.  S. 
Knight    (London,     Longmans   &   Co.),    has 


just  reached  us.  The  exercises  are  (l)  upon 
inflections  and  the  use  of  relational  particles 
and  forms,  and  (2)  upon  the  order  of  words 
and  characteristic  forms  of  expression.  The 
exercises  are  based  on  extracts  from  standard 
writers  printed  ungrammatically,  and  present- 
ed so  as  to  require  changes  of  inflection,  the 
substitution  of  prepositions,  and  the  supply 
of  pronouns  etc.,  to  restore  the  sense  of  the 
passages  to  the  correct  rendering  in  the  key 
appended;  It  will  be  found  of  great  value 
to  masters. 


We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  George 
Jennings  Hinde,  F. G.S.,  for  several  years 
a  resident  of  Toronto,  after  having  prose- 
cuted his  studies  for  more  than  a  year  at 
Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat,  in  Munich, 
Germany,  has  recently  been  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  that  University.  Mr. 
Hinde  is  the  author  of  an  able  and  original 
essay  on  the  Geology  of  the  Scarboro' 
Heights  of  this  Province,  a  work  on  the 
Sponge  Spicules  of  the  Upper  Chalk,  and 
various  other  valuable  palaeontological  papers 
read  before  the  London  Geological  Society. 
We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Hinde  on  re- 
ceiving this  high  distinction.  It  comes,  we 
may  say,  from  a  University  whose  average 
attendance  of  students  is  nineteen  hundred. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  the  edifi- 
cation of  occasionally  perusing  the  Canada 
School  yjurtial  would  perhaps  notice  with  a 
smile  how  adroitly,  yet  dishonestly,  our  con- 
temporary had  garbled  the  extract  from  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education  which 
appeared  in  our  last  issue,  in  transferring  it 
into  its  own  pages.  The  School  Journal  pre- 
faced the  extract  with  a  few  words  of  its  own, 
commending  our  New  England  contempor- 
ary "as  a  paper  which  takes  considerable 
pains  to  keep  itself  well  informed  on  Edu- 
cational matters  in  Canada."  So  as  not  to 
belie  this  expression  of  its  opinion,  it  non- 
chalently  omitted  from  the  extract  the  errone- 
ous enumeration  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  Central  Committee,  viz.,  "Chief  Super- 
intendent, the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
and  four  Public  School  Inspectors  !  "  The 
conductors  of  the  Canada  Scho.dyournalz.xt 
in  a  fair  way  to  earn  a  reputation  for  forgery. 
This  is  the  next  step  after  garbling  a  quota- 
tation. 


Claims  continue  to  be  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  High  Schools  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Collegiate  Institutes.  Since  Whitby  gained 
her  elevation,  Pet th  has  been  admitted  into 
the  charmed  circle.  Now  Chatham  is  me- 
morializing the  Department  to  consider  her 
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claims.  Other  towns  are  plucking  up  cour- 
age to  follow  suit.  All  this  is  not  unreason- 
able, indeed  it  is  to  be  expected,  and  it 
marks  in  a  gratifying  manner  the  earnest 
labour  and  hard  work  being  done  by  our 
Secondary  schools.  What  a  damper  upon 
these  efforts  must  be  the  Minister's  proposal 
not  to  recognize  any  more  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes and  his  rumoured  threat  to  withdraw 
the  Government  grant.  Such  a  proceeding 
\\ould  be  a  breach  of  faith  towards  both  the 
School  authorities  and  the  Masters,  and  this 
we  trust  the  country  would  never  endorse. 
The  basis  of  the  grant  may  be  revised  and 
readjusted,  but  it  would  be  a  calamitous  blow 
to  higher  education  to  withdraw  it. 


Our  friend,  Princijial  Hunter,  of  Brant- 
ford,  we  see,  is  in  the  toils  of  a  Government 
inquiiy,  undertaken  at  his  own  request,  to  set 
at  rest  rumours  of  a  disquieting  character  as 
to  the  management  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which  have  had  their  origin  among 
some  few  malcontents  in  the  Asylum.  We 
have  had  reason  in  another  column  to  ful- 
minate against  mismanagement,  and  worse 
than  this,  in  connection  with  a  department  in 
another  institution  of  the  Government;  but 
here,  we  feel  sure,  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  other  than  the  most  kindly  and  consider- 
ate reference  to  the  incriminated  Principal, 
whose  personal  character,  it  is  well  known, 
is  above  reproach,  and  whose  services  to  the 
Province  have  been  well-nigh  priceless.  If 
there  is  anything  to  be  said  against  Principal 
Hunter,  it  is  that  he  is  an  old-fashioned  dis- 
ciplinarian, but  one  who  may  Ije  trusted  as  a 
failliful  servant,  a  man  of  principle,  and  an 
invaluable  officer  in  command  of  a  responsi- 
ble and  difficult  post.  His  own  devotion  to 
duty  would  make  him  exacting  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  it  in  others;  and  if  this,  as  we  be- 
lieve, has  got  him  into  ho!  water,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  has  the  ability,  the  nerve,  and 
the  consciousness  of  right,  that  will  enable 
him  to  overcome  his  troubles  and  live  to  con- 
found his  enemies.  May  it  be  proved  that 
we  are  right  ! 


The  debt  wc  owe  to  our  "Exchanges"  is 
always  an  honest  one.  No  editor  can 
properly  conduct  his  own  enterprise  with- 
out referring  to,  and  comparing  notes  with, 
his  contemporaries.  Our  "Exchanges  "  are 
therefoie  always  welcome.  The  new  Edu- 
cational Record,  of  Montreal,  comes  to  hand 
with  its  second  and  third  numbers,  and 
takes  firm  root  in  our  regard  and  confid- 
ence as  a  publication  that,  under  Mr.  R. 
W.  Boodle's  able  editorship,  is  sure  to 
be  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion  in   the    sister    province.      Among    its 


contributors  'are  Principal  Dawson,  Prof. 
Moyse,  Mr.  Geo.  Murray,  Dr.  Ciardiner,  and 
the  editor ;  and  we  congratulate  the  teadiers 
of  Quebec  that  they,  have  now  got,  in  lieu  of 
the  forlorn  Government  broad -sheets  which 
have  hitherto  been  their  only  mental  aliment 
in  the  serial  literature  of  Education,  a  publi- 
cation creditable  alike  to  their  intelligence 
and  enterprise,  and  fittingly  rej^resentative  of 
their  professional  status.  The  Educational 
Times,  of  London,  Eng.,  is  another  welcome 
visitor,  and  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  acquaintances.  It  is  the  organ  of  the 
London  College  of  Preceptors,  and  ])ublishes 
its  proceedings,  with  other  valuable  profes- 
sional matter  from  the  best  educational  wri- 
ters in  England.  Its  Mathematical  Depart- 
ment is  es])ecially  valuable,  and  enlists,  with 
thal-of  its  editor,  Mr.  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A., 
the  pens  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  The  Schoolmaster,  the 
organ  ot  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
Educational  Chronicle  (London  and  Man- 
chester), are  also  among  the  worthy  guests 
at  our  table.  They  keep  us  well  and  fully 
informed  of  all  that  is  transpiring  in  Educa- 
tional circles  in  the  mother  country,  and 
supply  us  with  much  good  and  suggestive 
thought  from  the  excellent  contributions  to 
their  pages.  Our  acknowledgment  of  our 
American  contemporaries  must,  we  apologize 
for  it,  stand  until  another  time. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  G.  O. — We  are  not  our  brother's  keeper, 
and  cannot  say  what  has  come  in  these  times 
of  the  "Directing  Mind."  True,  the  Senior 
Inspector  has  been  keeping  very  quiet  of 
late ;  perhaps  he  has  taken  to  heart  the 
rumoured  dropping  of  his  name  from  the  re- 
constructed Central  Committee.  Mathe- 
matics, however,  does  well  just  now  to  re- 
frain from  vaunting.  It  has  been  airing 
itself  too  much  as  the  tall  poppies  in  the 
garden  of  education,  and  is  soon  likely  to 
be  shorn  of  much  of  its  glory.  Read  In- 
spector Marling's  last  report,  and  write  soon. 
No,  we  have  no  intention  of  illustrating  the 
Canada  Euucatioxal  Monthly  by  the 
artist  of  Game's  Examiner.  You  are  wrong 
again,  the  editor  of  the  latter  deserves,  but 
we  believe  does  not,  receive  the  wages  of  an 
ambassador.  Is  your  informant  correct  in 
saying  that  the  Public  Accounts'  Committee 
of  the  Legislature,  in  officially  visiting  the 
Education  Depository,  had  hand-cuffs  with 
them?  We  did'nt  hear  this,  though  it  may 
account  for  what  the  Mail  complains  of, 
that  the  Committee  found  no  one  courageous 
enough  at  the  Department  to  receive  them. 
Guilt  is  ever  fearful. 
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NOTES    ON    GEORGE    ELIOT'S    LIFE. 


BY    LOUISA    MURRAY,    STAMFORD,    ONT. 


"  Those  who  only  knew  her  books  will  de- 
plore an  irreparaljle  loss  to  English  letters, 
while  those  who  also  knew  the  writer  will  feel 
that  a  great  and  noble  spirit,  supreme  in  intel- 
lect as  in  culture,  as  tender  a-;  it  was  strong, 
has  passed  away  from  the  world." 

THE  twenty-ninth  of  last  Decem- 
ber, the  remains  of  George  Eliot 
were  laid  in  her  grave  in  Highgate 
Cemetery.  Men  of  foremost  eminence 
in  literature,  art,  and  science  were  a- 
mong  the  mourners  who  followed  the 
hearse — Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Profes- 
sors Tyndall  and  Huxley,  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  Mr.  Robert  Browning, 
and  a  crowd  of  the  known  and  un- 
known, distinguished  and  undistin- 
guished admirers  of  her  genius  as- 
sembled in  and  around  the  Unitarian 
chapel  in  which  the  funeral  service  was 
performed.  Many  ladies  were  among 
them,  thus  paying  a  tribute  of  grati- 
tude justly  due  to  a  woman  who  by 
the  simple  might  of  her  intellect  and 
genius  has  contributed  so  much  to 
8 


raise  the  intellectual  status  of  her  sex. 
The  coffia  was  completely  covered 
with  flowers,  beneath  which  was  the 
inscription, — her  married  name,  her 
pen-name,  the  dates  of  her  birth  and 
death,  and  a  line  and  a-half  from 
Dante 

quella  fonte 
Che  spande  di  parlar  si  largo  fiume.* 

Widely  as  George  Eliot  was  known 
as  a  writer,  the  circumstances  of  her 
life,  as  well  as  her  own  quiet  tastes, 
made  her  live  in  comparative  retire- 
ment. Almost  the  only  thing  gener- 
ally known  about  her  tastes  and  hab- 
its was,  that  she  had  a  deep  love  for 
music,  was  a  fine  performer  on  the 
piano-forte,  and  regularly  attended 
the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  Even 
if  seen  in  public,  strangers  had  no  op- 
portunity of  recognizing  the  face  of 
the  great  writer,  as   her  portrait  has 

*  That  fountain  which  pours  abroad  so  rich  a  stream 
of  speech. 
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never  been  exhibited  in  any  art  gal- 
lery, nor  her  photograph  ever  seen. 
Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  says,  that  during  thirty 
years  of  wide  intercourse  with  literary 
people,  ariists,  and  those  who  sought 
for  their  society,  he  had  never  seen 
George  Eliot,  and  had  met  with  very 
few  people  who  had  her  acquaintance. 
To  the  general  public  "George  Eliot" 
signified  merely  an  abstraction,  an 
impalpability. 

"  Whether  it  man  or  woman  only  were 
That  could  not  any  cieature  well  descry  ;  " 

and  for  a  long  time,  even  in  literary 
circles,  the  real  name  concealed  by 
this  nom  de plume  was  unknown.  It 
was  owing  to  this  that  one  of  those 
foolish  frauds  which  seem  like  a  spe- 
cies of  mania  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
coctor,  aided  by  the  ignorance,  vanity, 
and  credulity  of  his  dupes,  became 
possible,  and  a  daring  attempt  to 
claim  the  literary  laurels,  which, 
through  the  reticence  of  the  rightful 
owner  were  held,  as  it  were,  suspend- 
ed above  a  nominis  umbra,  was  made. 
After  the  publicatijn  of ''Adam  Bede," 
following  close  on  that  of  "  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,"  had  shewn  that  a  new 
novelist  of  great  and  original  power 
had  appeared,  and  conjectures  as  to 
the  author  were  rife  in  the  literary- 
world,  a  letter,  signed  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Anders,  Rector  of  Kirkby,  came  out 
in  the  Times,  m  which  the  writer  in- 
formed the  public  that  the  author  of 
"  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  "  and  "  Adam 
Bede"  was  Mr.  Joseph  Liga;ins,  of 
Nuneaton,  Warwickslnre,  adding  that 
Mr.  Li^gins  himself  and  the  char- 
acters he  had  painted  were  as  well 
known  there  as  the  twin  spires  of  Cov- 
entry. A  reply  from  George  Eliot 
appeared  the  following  day,  distinctly 
denying  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Anders,  and  emphatically  stating  that 
Mr.  Liggins  had  never  seen  a  line  of 
"  Scenes  of  Clerical  Lit'e"  or  of  "Adam 
Bede"  till  they  were  printed,  nor  had 
any  knowledge  of  them  whatever.    But 


this  did  not  put  down  the  false  claim- 
ant. Mr.  Liggins  exhibited  a  drawer 
of  MSS.  which  he  declared  to  be  the 
rough  copies  of  the  famous  novels  he 
claimed  to  have  written,  and  a  sub- 
scription was  set  on  foot  by  his  friends 
to  compensate  him  for  the  injury 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  so-called  George  Eliot. 
Whereupon  Messrs.  Blackwood,  the 
publishers  of  the  works  in  question, 
came  forward  with  a  solemn  declara- 
tion that  they  were  certainly  not 
written  by  Mr.  Liggins,  and  if  he,  or 
anyone  else,  was  receiving  charitable 
contributions  on  the  ground  of  being 
their  author,  that  person  was  obtain- 
ing money  on  false  pretences. 

This  is  only  one  among  the  many 
fictions  which  at  different  times  found 
a  nucleus  in  the  hidden  personality  of 
George  Eliot.  Even  after  her  real 
name,  her  residence  in  London,  and 
her  literary  achievements  were  better 
knovvn,  inaccurate  and  conflicting 
statements  about  her  birth-place,  her 
parentage,  and  early  life,  continued  to 
appear  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
It  was  said  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  curate,  of  a  Methodist  min- 
ister, of  a  working  carpenter,  and  also 
that  she  had  been  educated  by  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  English  Church,  whose 
character  and  family  circumstances 
she  had  depicted  in  the  Rev.  Amos 
Barton.  In  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  an  English  magazine*  in 
1875,  ws  vvere  told  that  the  people  of 
Wirksworth,  in  Derbyshire,  were  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  acttial 
persons  from  whom  the  characters  in 
"Adam  Bede"  vvere  drawn.  Dinah 
Morris,  they  said,  was  in  every  respect 
an  exact  description  of  Elizabeth 
Evans,  a  Methodist  preacher,  well 
known  among  the  hills  and  dales  of 
Derbyshire.  The  plain  dress,  the  qua- 
ker  bonnet,  the  whole  personal  ap- 
pearance, speech  and  manner,  occu- 
pations and  incidents  of  life,  were  pre- 

"^  London  Society. 
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cisely  the  same  in  each.  Dinah  preach- 
ed on  Hi) slope  Green  ;  Elizabeth  on 
Roston  Green,  where  the  D  jnnithorne 
arms  still  hang  out.  It  was  even  said 
that  the  prayer  used  by  Dinah  in  the 
cell  of  Hetty  Sorrel  had  really  been 
composed  by  Elizabeth  for  a  young 
woman  who  was  condemned  to  death 
for  the  murder  of  her  chilJ,  and  actu- 
ally executed,  and  in  whose  cell  she 
remained,  praying  with  her  and  com- 
forting her  to  the  last.  Adam  and 
Seih  B;:de  were  also  recognized  as  the 
portraits  of  well  known  men,  whose 
real  names  were  William  and  Samuel 
Evans.  The  natural  inference  drawn 
from  the  magizine  articles  in  which  the 
true  story  of  "Adam  Bede''  is  assumed 
to  be  told,  was  that  the  characters  so 
graphically  described  in  the  novel,  and 
bearing  what  was  then  known  to  be 
George  Eliot's  family  name,  must  have 
been  re'ativesof  the  author,  with  whose 
lives  she  had  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted. However,  George  Eliot  has 
declared  that  "  Dinah  Morris  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  representation  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Evans,  and  that  any 
identification  of  the  two,  or  of  any 
other  characters  in  'Adam  Bede'with 
real  persons,  must  be  protested  against, 
as  not  only  false  in  fact,  and  tending 
to  perpetuate  false  notions  about  art, 
but  also  as  a  gross  breach  of  social 
decorum." 

But  in  spite  of  this  protest,  the  peo- 
ple of  Wirksworth  persisted  in  identi- 
fying the  characters  in  "Adam  Bede  "' 
with  those  who  so  closely  resembled 
them  in  real  life.  A  tablet  was  put  up 
in  Wirksworth  Methodist  Church  to 
commemorate  the  religious  labours  of 
Elizabeth  Evans  and  her  husband, 
and  the  inscription  stated  that  Eliza- 
beth was  "  known  to  the  world  as 
Dinah  Morris." 

Mary  Ann  Evans,  "  George  Eliot," 
was  born  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
1820,  at  Griff,  near  Nuneaton,  in  the 
land  of  Shakspeare,  "the  heart  of 
England."      Like     Shakspeare,    and 


more  exclusively  than  he,  "  George 
Eliot"  sprang  from  "the  people." 
Shakspeare  had  gentle  blood  in  his 
veins  through  his  mother  with  the 
sweet  poetical  name,  but  George  El- 
iot's rich  genius  owed  nothing  to  any 
aristocratic  element  in  its  making. 
What  professes  to  be  an  authentic  ac- 
count tells  us  that  her  father,  Robert 
Evans,  was  bred  a  carpenter,  had  a 
talent  for  building,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  land,  learned  surveying,  and 
became  bailiff  on  Mr.  Newdigate's  pro- 
perty in  Warwickshire.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  integrity  and  worth,  es- 
teemed and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  after  a  time  raised  himself 
to  the  position  of  land  agent  for  four 
estates  in  Warwickshire.  His  char- 
acter has  been  lovingly  depicted  in 
"CalebGarth,"  his  pure,  single-minded 
integrity,  his  gentle  benevolence,  his 
delight  in  thorough  conscientious 
work,  and  no  doubt  his  circumstan- 
ces and  manner  of  life,  with,  of  course, 
such  diffrrences  as  artistic  needs  re- 
quire. In  all  sincere  and  earnest  wri- 
ting which  deals  with  the  inner  life  of 
men  and  women,  their  thoughts  and 
emotions,  and  the  circumstances  which 
influence  them  for  good  or  evil  and 
shape  their  destinies,  there  must  al- 
ways be  more  or  less  of  a  biographi- 
cal element,  howeverskifuUy  disguised, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  tliat  George 
Eliot's  strong  and  powerful  idicsyn- 
cracy  continually  depicts  itself  in  her 
works.  But  though  something  of  her 
early  life  may  be  shewn  in  Mary 
Garth,  it  is  in  Maggie  Tulliver  we 
must  look  for  a  portrait  of  her  inner 
nature.  The  child-life  of  Maggie  and 
Tom  has  a  touch  of  truth  beyond  the 
reach  of  art ;  and  that  the  love  of  the 
little  sister  is  no  feigning,  but  a  true 
thing,  is  set  above  questioning  by  the 
series  of  sonnets  published  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "  The  Legend  of  Jubal, 
and  other  Poems,"  in  which  she  de- 
scribes the  affection  felt  by  a  little  girl 
for  her    brother,   looking   back  at  it 
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through    past   scenes,    and  child-like 
conceptions. 

"  lie  was  the  elder,  and  a  little  man 
or  forty  inches,  bound  to  shew  no  dread, 
And  I  the  girl  that  puppy-like  now  ran, 
Now    lagfjed    behind    my    brother's    larger 
tread. 

If   he    said    '  Hush  ! '    I    tried  to    hold    my 

breath  ; 
Wherever  he  said,    '  Come  !  '    I  stepped  in 

faith." 

Again,  in  Maggie's  yearnings  and 
strivings  after  light  and  knowledge, 
the  beautiful  things  of  the  world,  and 
the  joys  of  life,  amidst  her  cramped 
and  gloomy  surroundings,  with  her 
attempts  at  self-renunciation  and  re- 
ligious devotion,  while  her  soul  strug- 
gled against  the  bondage  to  which 
she  compelled  it  to  submit,  we  see  a 
transcript  of  "George  Eliot's"  own 
experiences.  In  Romola  and  Doro- 
thea the  same  conflict  between  the  in- 
ward impulse  and  outward  fact  which 
is  the  lot  of  every  imaginative  and  im- 
passioned nature,  is  described  ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  all  the  three 
— Maggie,  Romola,  Dorothea — we 
have  the  true,  that  is,  the  ideal,  char- 
acter of  "George  Eliot"  herself,  de- 
picted under  different  aspects,  with 
different  surroundings,  and  amidst  dif- 
ferent trials  and  temptations. 

Maty  Ann  Evans — to  drop  for  the 
present  the  name  she  chose  to  adopt, 
and  give  her  that  she  received  from 
her  parents — was  brought  up  in  strict 
accordance  with  Evangelical  views  of 
religion,  and  at  twelve  years  old  she 
taught  regularly  in  a  Sunday  School. 
She  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  in  a  school 
for  young  ladies  in  Coventry,  but 
those  who  remember  how  often  in  her 
works  she  speaks  of  the  superficial 
and  unsatisfying  nature  of  school 
teaching — "shreds  and  patches  of 
feeble  literature  and  false  history ;" 
"  the  ends  of  long  threads  that  snap- 
ped immediately  " — will  not  suppose 
that  her  vivid  intellect  received  much 
congenial  aliment  there.     But  genius, 


we  know,  will  find  and  assimilate  the 
food  it  needs  under  all  circumstances. 
Her  mother,  we  are  told,  died  when 
Mary  Ann  was  litde  more  than  a 
child.  She  was  the  youngest  of  the 
family  ;  her  brothers  and  sisters  were 
married  and  she  and  her  father  were 
living  together  alone  when  Mr.  Evans 
removed  from  Griff  to  Foleshill,  near 
Coventry.  Here  she  was  able  to  get 
books  and  to  gratify  her  desire  for 
"  learning  and  wisdom  such  as  great 
men  had."  Eager  to  grasp  the  keys 
oT  all  the  realms  of  thought  and  cul- 
ture, she  studied  Latin  and  Greek 
under  the  Head  Master  of  Coventry 
Grammar  School,  and  French,  Italian 
and  German  under  an  Italian  Profes- 
sor. She  even,  it  is  said,  learned 
something  of  Hebrew.  She  had  a 
passionate  love  for  music,  and  a  fine 
musical  ear,  and  she  now  obtained 
thorough  teaching  from  the  organist 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Coventry. 
We  may  read  her  estimate  of  him  in 
her  description  of  Rosamond  Vincy's 
master,  who,  she  says,  "  was  one  ot 
those  excellent  musicians  here  and 
there  to  be  found  in  our  provinces 
worthy  to  compare  with  many  a  noted 
Kapellmeister  in  a  country  which 
offers  more  plentiful  conditions  of 
musical  celebrity." 

Every  species  of  culture  that  came 
within  her  reach  she  aimed  at  mas- 
tering, and  people  of  intelligence  soon 
became  interested  in  the  quiet,  sedate, 
studious  girl,  with  pale,  grave,  earn- 
est face,  who  was  known  to  be  a 
devoted  daughter  and  a  careful 
manager  of  her  father's  house.  She 
gained  the  friendship  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Bray,  then  living  at  a 
place  called  Rosehill,  near  Coventry, 
and  received  from  them  sympathy  and 
encouragement  in  her  desire  for  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  more  enlightened 
views  of  religion  she  had  already 
begun  to  entertain.  The  Brays  were 
intimately  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  advanced  thinkers   of  the  time, 
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and  at  their  house  Miss  Evans  met 
many  men  eminent  in  literature  and 
philosophy.  Among  them  was  Mrs. 
Bray's  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Hennell, 
whose  inquiry  into  "  The  Origin  of 
Christianity  "  was  considered  in  1838, 
when  it  appeared,  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  free 
thought.  It  was  through  Mr.  Hen- 
nell's  advice  that  Miss  Evans  under- 
took the  translation  of  Strauss's 
"  Leben  Jesu,"  and  accomplished 
her  work  in  little  more  than  a  year — 
an  extraordinary  achievment  for  a 
young  woman  of  twenty-five.  Com- 
petent judges  declared  that  it  shewed 
equal  mastery  over  the  German  and 
English  languages,  and  Strauss  him- 
self complimented  her  on  her  suc- 
cess. 

In  1849  her  father  died,  and  soon 
after  she  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bray  in  a  tour  on  the  continent,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  stay  in 
Geneva,  continued  to  reside  with 
them  till  185 1,  when  she  was  invited 
by  Dr.  Chapman  to  assist  him  in  the 
management  of  the  Westitiinster  Re- 
vieiv.  She  then  took  up  her  residence 
in  London,  and  besides  contributing 
articles  to  the  Review,  she  edited  the 
sections  allotted  to  Contemporary 
Literature.  At  the  house  of  Mr. 
John  Chapman  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
whose  friendship  was  hers  till  her 
death,  and  who  was  one  of  the  mourn- 
ers at  her  grave.  It  has  been  said 
that  she  owed  much  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
counsel  and  assistance  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  development  of  her  mind, 
but  this  has  been  contradicted  by  Mr. 
Spencer  himself  When  his  friend- 
ship with  her  began,  in  1851,  he  says, 
"  She  was  already  distinguished  by 
that  breadth  of  culture  and  univer- 
sality of  power  which  have  since  made 
her  known  to  all  the  world."'  In  1853 
she  published  a  translation  of  Feuer- 
bach's  "  Essence  of  Christianity  ";  but 
about   that   time  she  seems  to  have 


"  discovered  her  genius,"  and  thence- 
forth, her  chief  works  lay  in  the  sphere 
of  fiction,  with  some  volumes  of  poetry, 
which,  though  full  of  high,  delicate, 
and  subtle  thought,  and  exquisite  feel- 
ing, have,  on  the  whole,  been  con- 
demned by  the  critics  as  wanting  the 
true  music  and  inspiration  of  the 
singer  born,  not  made. 

It  was  also  at  Mr.  Chapman's  house 
she  first  met  George  Henry  Lewes, 
then  literary  editor  of  the  Leaier,  a 
brilliant  but  short-lived  weekly  jour- 
nal of  the  most  advanced  liberal 
opinions,  and  a  man  of  extraordinary 
versatility  of  powers.  "  He  began 
life,"  says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  "  as 
a  journalist,  a  critic,  an  essayist,  a 
novelist,  a  dramatist, and  a  biographer; 
he  ended  as  a  mathematician,  a  physi- 
cist, a  chemist,  a  biologist,  a  psycho- 
logist, and  the  author  of  a  system  of 
abstract  general  philosophy.  He  first 
made  known  the  philosophy  of  Comte 
to  Englishmen,  and  though  he  alto- 
gether repudiated  Comte's  social  or- 
ganization and  religious  system,  he 
was  the  chief  representative,  to  most 
English  readers,  of  the  Positive  Philos- 
ophy. His  "  History  of  Philosophy  " 
and  his  "  Life  of  Goethe  "  must  keep 
a  permanent  place  in  English  liter- 
ature, and  his  "  Problems  of  L'fe  and 
Mind,"  the  supreme  effort  of  his  life, 
the  concluding  part  of  which  was 
edited  by  the  gifted  woman  who  was 
the  partner  of  his  life  and  labours, 
has  been  recognized  by  all  scientific 
thinkers  as  a  work  of  great  and  orig- 
inal merit. 

Many  admirers  of  "  George  Eliot" 
have  believed  that  she  was  legally 
married  to  Mr.  Lewes,  but  those  who 
were  better  informed  were  aware  that 
his  first  wife  was  still  living,  and  had 
never  been  divorced  from  him.  It 
was  said,  however,  that  sb.e  had  for- 
feited all  her  rights  as  his  wife,  and 
that  he  could  easily  have  obtained 
his  release  from  the  tie  she  had  bro- 
ken if  he  had  chosen  to  go  through 
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all  the  misery  and  scandal  of  a  suit 
in  the  Divorce  Court;  but  to  this  both 
he  and  Miss  Evans  were  on  princi- 
ple strongly  opposed.  Their  friends 
knew  that  they  considered  their  union 
as  true  marriage.  Mr.  Lewes,  whose 
esteem  and  admiration  for  her  were 
unbounded,  and  made  evident  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions,  always 
spoke  of  her  as  his  wife,  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  addressed  her  as 
such,  and  even  those  outside  their 
circles  came  at  last  almost  univer- 
sally to  accord  her  the  title  of  Mrs. 
Lewes.  Every  year  the  nobleness  of 
her  character  and  manner  of  life, 
combined  with  the  pure  tone  and 
high  moral  teaching  of  her  writings, 
did  something  to  lessen  the  prejudice 
which  her  anomalous  position  natur- 
ally excited  in  those  to  whom  mar- 
riage was  a  sacred  bond  ;  and  on  the 
Christmas  day  after  her  death  it  was 
pos  ible  for  Dean  Stanley  to  pay  a 
touching  tribute  to  her  memory  in  his 
sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Those  who  have  read  "  George 
Eliot's  "  works  with  any  true  compre- 
hension of  their  meaning  and  ten- 
dency will  feel  assured  that  to  her 
also  the  marriage  bond  was  sacred, 
and  faithfulness  to  all  ties  the  highest 
law  of  our  being.  This  is  most  im- 
pressively shewn  in  "  Romola." 

"'You  are  seeking  your  own  will,  my 
daughter,'  Savonarola  says  when  he  meets 
Romola  flying  from  her  unworthy  husband. 
*  You  are  seeking  some  good  other  than  the 
law  you  are  bound  to  obey.  But  how  will 
you  find  good  ?  It  is  not  a  thing  of  choice  ; 
it  is  a  river  that  flows  from  the  foot  of  the 
Invisible  Throne,  and  flows  by  the  path  of 
obedience.  Man  cannot  choose  his  duties. 
You  may  choose  to  forsake  your  duties,  and 
choose  not  to  have  the  sorrow  they  biing. 
But  what  will  you  find,  my  daughter?  Sor- 
row without  duty — bitter  herbs  and  no  bread 
with  them.  .  .  .  My  daughter,  every 
bond  of  your  life  is  a  debt,  the  right  lies  in 
the  payment  of  that  deljt,  it  can  lie  nowhere 
else.'  .  .  .  Romola  cries  out  in  her 
bitter  anguish — '  My  husband  ...  he 
is  not  .  .  .  My  love  is  gone.'  'My 
daughter,  there  is  the  bond  of  a  higher  love 


.  .  if  he  were  a  malefactor  your  place 
would  be  in  the  prison  beside  him.  You 
may  say  "I  will  forsake  my  husband,  'but 
you  cannot  cease  to  be  a  wife.'" 

But  she  shews  us  the  other  side 
also. 

"The  law  was  sacred,  yes,  but  rebellion 
might  be  sacred  too.  The  problem  where 
the  sacredness  of  obedience  ended  and  the 
sacredness  of  rebellion  began  had  come  to 
her  .  .  .  There  are  moments  in  life 
when  the  soul  must  dare  to  act  on  its  own 
warrant,  not  only  without  external  law  to 
appeal  to,  but  in  the  face  of  a  law  which  is 
not  unarmed  with  divine  lightnings — light- 
nings which  may  fall  if  the  warrant  has  been 
false. " 

In  December,  1878,  Mr.  Lewes 
died,  and  we  learned  from  the  news- 
papers that  Mrs.  Lewes  was  utterly 
prostrated  and  broken  down  with 
grief.  Afterwards  she  edited  the 
concluding  portions  of  Mr.  Lewes's 
great  philosophical  work  which  he 
had  committed  to  her  charge.  And 
then  in  May,  1880,  the  telegraph 
wires  flashed  the  tidings  that  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  John  W.  Cross,  who 
had  been  Mr.  Lewes's  executor,  and 
whose  mother  we  were  told  had  been 
one  of  "George  Eliot's"  most  intimate 
friends,  but  of  whom  her  readers  and 
admirers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
had  never  heard  before.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  news  came  to 
them  as  a  great  shock,  in  which  the 
lofty  image  her  own  words  had  taught 
them  to  form  of  her  seemed  to  crum- 
ble away,  and  their  divinity  to  take 
her  place  among  the  common  herd 
of  faithless  and  forgetting  mortals. 
It  seems  a  pity  and  a  wonder  that  she 
did  not  give  the  strongest  proof  in 
her  power  of  the  sacredness  and  com- 
pleteness of  her  union  with  Mr.  Lewes 
by  remaining  faithful  to  his  memory. 

"  i'  the  grave, 
With  her  sweet  faith  above  for  his  monu- 
ment." 

But  in  the  absence  of  all  know- 
ledge of  the  motives  and  circumstan- 
ces which  led  to  her  marriage,  noth- 
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ing  can  be  said  on  the  matter  worth 
listening  to.  And  who  are  we  that 
we  should  Ughtly  judge  such  a  woman 
as  "  George  Eliot  ?  " 

In  some  fivoured  children  of  ge- 
nius, a  beautiful  person  is  combined 
with  a  beautiful  soul,  but  it  was  not  so 
with  "  George  Eliot,"  and  we  are  told 
that  her  consciousness  of  her  plain- 
ness made  her  object  to  have  her 
likeness  taken.  However,  in  the  pri- 
vate office  of  Messrs.  Blackwood,  her 
pub'ishers,  her  portrait  hangs  in  com- 
pany with  the  portraits  of  Scott,  Lock- 
hart,  John  Wilson,  and  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  It  is  described  as  being 
of  life  size,  the  features  almost  mascu- 
line in  strength  and  with  a  strangely 
sad  expression  on  the  countenance. 
She  is  said  to  have  borne  a  striking 
likeness  to  the  portrait  of  Savo- 
narola at  Florence,  painted  by  Era 
Bartolommeo.  She  has  described  the 
great  Elorentine  Reformer  in  Romola, 
from  this  picture  of  course.  "  In  the 
act  of  bending  the  cowl  was  pushed 
back  and  the  features  of  the  monk 
had  the  full  light  of  the  tapers  on 
them.  They  were  very  marked  fea- 
tures, such  as  lend  themselves  to 
popular  description.  There  was  the 
high  arched  nose,  the  prominent  un- 
der lip,  the  coronet  ofthick  hair  above 
the  brow,  all  seeming  to  tell  of  energy 
and  passion ;  there  were  the  blue- 
gray  eyes  shining  mildly  under  auburn 
eyelashes,  seeming,  like  the  hands,  to 
tell  of  acute  sensitiveness." 

A  writer  in  the  l,ondon  World 
gives  a  description  of  her  as  she  ap- 
peared at  her  Sunday  evening  recep- 
tions. A  slight  presence,  of  middle 
height,  as  the  height  of  women  goes  ; 
a  face  somewhat  long,  whose  every 
feature  tells  of  intellectual  power, 
lightened  by  a  perpetual  play  of 
changing  expression  ;  a  voice  of  most 
sympathetic  compass  and  richness  ;  a 


manner  full  of  a  gtave  sweetness,  uni- 
formly gentle,  and  intensely  womanly, 
which  proclaims  the  depth  of  the  in- 
terest taken  in  ordinary  and  oSscure 
things  and  people;  cmversaiion  which 
lends  itself  as  readily  to  topics  trivial 
as  to  topics  profound,  and  which,  like 
her  writings,  is  full  of  a  humour  re- 
deemed from  sarcasm  by  its  ever  pres- 
ent sympathy."  To  this  we  add  an- 
other description  of  her  appearance 
and  manner  by  one  who  had  seen 
her  in  her  own  house  for  the  first 
time.  "  A  slender  woman,  with  an 
oval  face,  abundant  hair,  once  appar- 
ently fair,  now  turning  gray,  brought 
low  down  on  the  broad  foreheaii,  and 
simply  coiled  behind  under  some  lace 
worn  on  the  head ;  appealing  gray 
eyes,  and  a  smile  that  illuminated  her 
face  as  if  with  light  from  within.  She 
wore  a  high,  black  velvet  dress,  with 
lace  at  the  throat,  fastened  by  a  cameo 
and  pearl  brooch,  and  lace  at  the 
sleeves  falling  back  from  the  graceful 
hands.  Her  talk  was  most  charming  ; 
without  a  trace  of  exaggeration,  with 
a  clear  and  wonderfully  swift  discern- 
ment of  every  point  involved,  and, 
when  you  least  looked  for  it,  an  o^ld, 
quaint  turn  that  produced  the  effect  of 
wit.  While  her  opinions  on  all  the 
subjects  she  spoke  of  were  definite 
and  decided,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  such  a  sincere  deference  to  those 
of  others,  that  you  were  drawn  on  to 
talk  in  spite  of  yourself." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  take  one  more 
glimpse  of  her  as  she  was  seen  at  liie 
first  opening  of  iheGro-^venor  Gallery. 
"She  was  quiet  and  gentle,  dressed 
in  black,  wita  a  white  cashmere  shawl 
thiown  square  over  her  shoulders. 
Beside  her  stood  her  husband,  George 
Henry  Lewes,  who  wears  the  worst  of 
soft  hats  on  the  cleverest  of  heads, 
and  whose  conversation  is  simply  de- 
lightful." 
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HOW    TO    MAKE    COUNTRY    SCHOOLS    ATTRACTIVE. 


BY    MISS   ANNIE    FOOTE- 


BON    ACCORD. 


A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL!  With 
what  do  we  associate  the  term  ? 
The  low-roofed,  old  log  school-house, 
with  the  additions  made  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  section  required, — the 
unchinked  walls,  the  tumble-down 
porch,  guarding  (.?)  the  entrance,  the 
small  windows,  the  long  rows  of  pine 
desks  with  the  deeply  carved  initials 
of  former  generations  of  boys,  the  un- 
comfortable forms  and  decaying  floor 
— to  how  many  does  the  term  recall 
such  a  picture?  Happily  these 
"gaunt,  ghastly  edifices,  with  order, 
symmetry  or  taste  unblest,"  have  be- 
come almost  things  of  the  past,  and 
w>i  find  in  their  i)lace,  the  more  com- 
modious structure,  built  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  law  as  regards 
size  and  enclosure,  but,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  just  that  and  nothing  more. 
The  trustees  too  often  satisfy  them- 
selves by  choosing  a  site,  the  most 
central  and  whose  price  will  least 
affect  the  public  purse.  This  done, 
they  build  at  the  required  distance 
from  the  road,  enclosing  with  the 
regulation  fence,  providing  furniture 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  their  duty 
is  done.  The  result,  a  plain,  staring 
structure,  comfortable  enough,  it  may 
be,  but  having  no  pretensions  to 
beauty  or  ornament.  Add  to  this  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  few  years.  The 
fence,  innocent  of  paint,  has  suffered 
from  wind  and  weather,  and  a  miss- 
ing board  here  and  there  does  not 
improve  its  appearance  ;  the  building 
has  become  weather-stained,  there  are 
a  few  broken  panes,  the  yard  is  over- 
grown with  thistles  and  other  weeds, 


or  strewn  with  firewood,  the  interior 
is  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings; 
the  whole  making  up  a  picture  that 
would  depress  the  spirits  of  the  most 
buoyant  child.  Much  of  the  work  of 
improving  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
making  the  school  attractive,  falls 
upon  the  teacher.  It  may  here  be 
stated  that  by  making  school  attj-aclive 
is  to  be  understood,  placing  it  under 
such  circumstances  as  will  prove  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  pupils  and  satis- 
factory to  the  teacher,  trustees  and 
parents.  How  can  this  best  be  ac- 
complished? First,  by  improving 
and  beautifying  the  surroundings. 
Let  the  building  be  kept  in  repair  and 
the  grounds  properly  levelled.  A  row 
of  healthy  shade  trees  along  the  fence 
will  be  a  great  improvement.  The 
teacher  can  get  some  of  the  larger 
boys  to  assist  in  procuring  these  from 
the  woods,  and  in  planting  them. 
"  But,"  some  teacher  may  say,  "  what 
is  the  use  of  my  taking  all  this  trouble  ? 
I  will  not  be  here  when  the  trees  be- 
come worth  looking  at."  Will  he  not 
have  the  satisfaction  afterwards  of 
pointing  to  them  with  just  pride  and 
saying — "  I  was  the  means  of  having 
this  done.  I  have  left  a  lasting  evi- 
dence of  my  stewardship  in  this  sec- 
tion." 

Keep  the  school-room  bright  and 
cheerful.  Here  the  teacher  and  pupils 
spend  a  great  portion  of  their  time, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  make  the  place 
as  pleasant  and  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. I  pass,  with  mere  mention,  the 
attractiveness  of  a  clean,  well  ventilat- 
ed room,  with  furniture  well  arranged, 
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neatly  hun,^  with  well  kept  maps  and 
charts.  These  are  in  themselves 
ornaments.  In  this  department  the 
country  teacher  labours  under  disad- 
vantages not  often  felt  by  others. 
Few  of  our  country  schools  have  care- 
takers appointed,  and  much  of  the 
work  of  keeping  the  rooms  in  order 
has  to  be  done  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  teacher,  and  when  the 
roads  are  muddy  this  is  no  easy  task. 
However,  the  difficulties  are  not  in- 
surmountable. 

During  the  summer  time,  flowers 
may  be  cultivated  indoors  as  well  as 
outside.  A  pot  or  two  of  hardy  plants, 
say  geraniums  and  fuchsias,  will  repay 
by  their  beauty  the  little  care  they 
need.  Then,  for  a  very  small  outlay, 
a  few  hanging  pots  may  be  filled  with 
the  commoner  basket  plants,  and  will 
do  much  towards  taking  off  the  de- 
serted look  that  so  many  school-room 
windows  have.  These  plants,  besides 
acting  beneficially  on  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room,  will  give  it  a  bright,  in- 
viting aspect  that  cannot  fail  to 
influence  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  decorate  their 
desks  with  bouquets.  It  teaches  them 
to  harmonize  colours,  and  cultivates 
the  taste. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that 
much  of  the  attractiveness  and,  there- 
fore, the  success  of  the  school,  depends 
on  the  teacher's  manner.  The  cold, 
haughty,  unsympathetic  nature,  that 
harshly  demands  respect,  rarely  gains 
it.  There  may  be  a  bending  to  the 
will  of  such,  but  it  is  a  forced  submis- 
sion and  there  is  wanting  the  feeling 
of  confidence,  the  ready  obedience 
and  respect,  amounting  almost  to 
reverence,  which  is  won  by  a  kind, 
gentle  demeanour  and  firm  but  con- 
siderate treatment.  Get  your  pupils 
interested  in  the  school  work,  culti- 
vate those  virtues  you  would  have 
them  practise,  make  them  feel  that 
you  have  their  best  interests  at  heart, 
and  you  will  succeed  in  establishing 


a  bond  of  sympathy  which  will  help 
to  make  the  duties  of  all  concerned 
rather  a  pleasure  than  a  task. 

Plans  must  be  devised  for  making 
the  exercises  interesting,  if  we  wish  to 
make  them  profitable.  The  law 
recommends  that  children  be  required 
to  commit  to  memory  selections  in 
prose  and  verse.  To  make  this  more 
effective  a  Literary  Society  may  be 
formed,  the  exercises  to  consist  of 
recitations,  dialogues,  singing,  etc. 
The  society  should  be  regularly 
organized,  and  a  time  set  apart  for 
the  meetings,  say  the  last  hour  on 
Friday  afternoon.  Let  the  selections 
be  submitted  to  the  teacher,  who  will 
see  that  they  are  of  a  nature  that  will 
be  interesting,  and  as  instructive  and 
amusing  as  possible.  Among  the 
larger  scholars  a  debate  on  some  sub- 
ject will  give  variety  and  also  afford  a 
means  of  improvement.  With  such  a 
society,  little  entertainments  may  be 
got  up  in  the  school,  which  will  tend 
to  increase  the  interest  of  the  parents 
as  well  as  of  the  children,  for  the  fact 
that  "  our  Johnny  is  going  to  say  a 
piece,"  or,  "  Mary  sing  "  is  sufficient 
to  induce  the  father  to  attend  in  order 
to  witness  and  encourage  the  efforts 
of  his  child.  Such  a  society,  properly 
conducted,  will  supply  a  training  the 
want  of  which  is  felt  by  all  classes. 
The  method  of  conducting  a  meeting, 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  different 
officers,  and  many  other  items  of  use- 
ful information  thus  become  familiar 
to  the  youthful  mind  and  prove  of 
value  afterwards.  Besides,  the  exer- 
cises give  the  pupil  practice  in  ex- 
pressing his  opinions  in  public,  and 
inspire  him  with  becoming  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  dispelling  that 
diffidence  that  causes  so  many  of  our 
ablest  men  to  hide  their  light  under  a 
bushel.  But  the  teacher  must  enter 
into  the  work  heartily,  must  become 
enthusiastic,  if  he  wishes  the  society 
to  be  a  success. 

As  country  children  have  generally 
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to  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  it 
would  be  well  if  the  teacher  would, 
from  the  beginning,  strive  to  direct 
their  attention  to,  and  inspire  them 
with  a  love  for,  the  works  of  nature. 
Call  their  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
form  in  the  leaf  and  flower,  the  har- 
mony of  colours  in  the  sunset,  the 
order  and  symmetry  of  everything 
around  them  ;  teach  them,  in  a  word, 
to  liold  communion  with  nature.  It 
develops  the  aesthetic  faculties,  it  re- 
fines the  mind,  it  humanizes  the  whole 
being.  To  assist  in  this  matter,  a 
sort  of  Natural  History  Society,  (if 
we  may  use  such  a  dignified  title) 
may  be  formed  in  a  country  school. 
With  a  little  extra  time  and  trouble, 
short  excursions  may  be  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  botanizing,  collecting 
insects,  observing  the  habits  of  birds, 
etc.  Of  course  the  pressure  of  other 
work  may  make  the  pursuit  of  these 
studies  to  any  great  extent  almost 
impracticable ;  still,  a  few  object  les- 
sons on  these  or  similar  subjects  may 
be  given  during  the  winter  months, 
and  the  practical  work  done  during 
the  summer  titne.  An  hour  now  and 
then  would  be  sufficient,  and  would 
not  be  missed.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  a  necessity.  How  many  of 
our  school  children,  either  in  town  or 
country,  are  able  to  tell  even  the  names 
of  the  birds,  trees  or  common  flowers 
they  see  every  day  ?  The  plants  col- 
lected may  be  pressed,  the  insects 
and  other  objects  preserved,  named 
and  arranged,  and  thus  the  nucleus  of 
a  Mu-eum  of  Natural  History  may  be 
formed,  which  can  be  easily  increased 
and  will  prove  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  as  well  as  profit,  not  only  to 
the  teacher  and  pupils  but  to  the 
whole  community.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  feasibility  of  such  a  scheme, 
we  may  refer  to  the  Elora  School 
Museum.  It  had  quite  a  humble  be- 
ginning, but  by  the  indefatigable 
energy  of  its  founder,  it  has  assumed 
dimensions  far  exceeding  the  expec- 


tations of  its  promoters,  and  is  to-day 
a  credit  not  only  to  Elora  but  to  the 
whole  Province.  Although  all  cannot 
hope  to  make  such  a  collection,  yet 
enough  may  be  done  to  produce  good 
results.  Apart  from  the  actual  know- 
ledge that  the  pupils  gain  from  the 
study  of  natural  objects,  it  teaches 
them  to  observe  closely,  cultivates  a 
love  for  nature,  and  opens  to  the 
youthful  mind  an  unlimited  field  of 
useful,  healthy  enjoyment  that  will  be 
of  lasting  benefit.  It  is  true  the 
teacher  may  not  be  able  to  do  more 
than  give  the  child  the  merest  glimpse 
of  this  wide  field,  but  that  may  be 
enough.  The  simple  analysis  of  the 
commonest  flower,  the  critical  examin- 
ation of  the  butterfly,  and  a  short  ex- 
planation of  its  life  and  habits,  may 
be  little  in  itself,  but  enough  to  awaken 
a  thirst  for  more  knowledge,  for  a 
closer  inspection  of  every-day  objects 
which  may  ripen  into  a  deep  and 
lasting  desire  for  truth,  the  production 
of  which  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of 
all  instruction.  We  must  remember 
that  genius  does  not  always  shew  itself 
on  the  surface.  We  may  sometimes 
meet  with  a  Burns,  or  an  Edwards,  or 
a  Dick,  such  true  admirers  of  nature 
that  their  minds,  undirected,  seek  out 
her  beauties  for  themselves,  but  with 
the  majority  of  mankind  this  faculty 
must  be  developed  ;  and  who  should 
be  better  fitted  or  has  more  frequent 
opportunities  for  the  direction  of 
thought  than  the  teacher,  controlling 
and  guiding  the  mind,  as  he  does, 
during  the  most  susceptible  period  of 
its  growth. 

But  the  pertinent  questions  arise- 
How  is  the  teacher  recompensed  for 
all  this  extra  trouble?  Does  it  pay? 
The  fact  that  the  pupils  are  benefited 
by  his  exertions  is  a  sufficient  reward 
to  the  right-minded,  earnest  teacher. 
But  apart  from  this,  it  does  pay  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  In  the  first 
place,  since  the  parents  and  children 
take  a  greater  interest  in  the  school, 
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a  more  regular  attendance  is  insured, 
and  thereby  the  section  is  materially 
aided.  It  is  a  noted  fact  that  while  a 
badly  located,  unattractive  building 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  rough,  in- 
subordinate pupils,  those  of  the  neat, 
well  kept  school-house  are,  as  a  rule, 
better  behaved  and  more  easily  dis- 
ciplined. Such  is  the  influence  of 
surroundings  on  the  human  mind.  By 
interesting  himself  in  such  matters, 
the  teacher  gains  a  reputation  which 
is  of  much  practical  value.  But  he 
gains,  besides,  that  of  which  the  value 
cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and 
cents  ;  for  while  seeking  thus  to  culti- 
vate the  aesthetic  tastes  of  his  pupils, 
his  own  are  influenced ;  and  while  he 
strives  to  direct  their  minds   to  those 


things  that  refine  and  elevate,  his 
own  mind  and  aspirations  are  en- 
nobled. Thus  it  is  maintained  that 
neatness,  cleanliness  and  taste  inside 
and  outside  the  school  are  of  great 
benefit  to  both  pupils  and  teacher  ; 
that,  by  keeping  the  parents  and 
children  thoroughly  interested  in  the 
work,  the  labours  of  the  teacher  are 
much  lightened  and  made  more  effi- 
cient ;  that  the  effect  will  be  observed 
not  only  in  the  children  but  in  the 
parents,  will  not  only  make  the  gener- 
ation under  his  charge  better,  wiser 
and  more  liberal-minded  men  and 
women,  but  will  also  tend  to  improve 
the  whole  community,  and  thus  fulfil 
the  great  aim  of  our  calling — to  edu- 
cate, i.e.  to  enlighten,  to  civilize. 


TEACHERS'  ENCOURAGEMENTS. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Halton  Teachers'  Association. 


THERE  are  teachers  and  teachers  : 
those  who  engage  heartily  in  the 
work,  and  those  who,  though  it  gives 
them  a  living,  dislike  it  intensely,  and 
make  no  secret  of  their  dislike.  The 
former  deserve  to  be  encouraged  to 
keep  on,  even  though  sometimes,  wor- 
ried and  wearied,  they  are  inclined  to 
vote  the  whole  thing  ill-paid  drudgery. 
The  latter,  I  have  always  thought, 
should  get  all  the  encouragement  pos- 
sible to  leave  the  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sion which  they  do  not  love  and 
which  they,  in  general,  do  not  there- 
fore adorn.  To  such,  anything  I  can 
say  by  way  of  encouragement  will 
doubtless  seem  paltry  as  compared 
with  difficulties  which,  to  half-hearted 
people,  appear  ten-fold  greater  than 
they  are  in  reality.  To  beginners 
who  have  contracted,  it  may  be,  some 


small  measure  of  dislike  for  the  work 
to  which  they  have  set  their  hand,  I 
say,  go  on.  For  the  likelihood  is  that 
as  you  proceed,  and  with  a  wider  ex- 
perience, you  will  find  things  much 
better  than  you  anticipate.  It  is  a 
glorious  work  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged ;  a  work  than  which  there  is 
none  grander,  more  elevating,  or  more 
permanent  in  its  results.  To  bear  a 
part  in  moulding  the  national  life  and 
destiny  of  our  young  Dominion  is 
something  to  be  coveted,  even  at  the 
cost  of  much  discomfort  and  many 
difficulties.  And  it  ought  thus  to  be 
well  understood  by  the  teachers  and 
made  clear  to  all,  that  however  trans- 
cendent one's  talents  and  attainments, 
he  cannot  condescend  to  such  work  as 
this  ;  that  on  the  contrary,  the  finest 
talents  and  the  most  splendid  attain- 
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ments  are  honoured  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  teacher. 
His  calling  is  a  noble  one — none 
nobler  in  the  wide  world — and  that  is 
enough  of  itself  to  spur  every  true 
teacher  on,  despite  all  the  difficulties 
which  he  meets.  But  there  is  much 
else  to  encourage.  I  shall  try  to  shew 
that  in  the  daily  routine,  ///  the  work 
as  well  as  in  contemplation  of  its 
greatness,  there  is  much  to  cheer  the 
conscientious  teacher.  I  do  not 
promise  to  give  anything  new.  The 
wase  man  has  said,  "  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  ;"  and  to  Ontario 
teachers,  one  can  hardly  hope  to  say 
anything  startlingly  original  on  edu- 
cational matters.  If  I  can  put  the 
old  in  a  somewhat  clear  and  forcible 
way,  so  as  that  it  may  be  impressed 
on  the  mind,  and  if  thus  I  can  stir 
up  some  one  even  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  to  more  energetic  endeav- 
our, and  to  a  fuller  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  his  work,  I  shall  consider 
myself  as,  at  least,  partially  success- 
ful in  doing  what  I  have  set  out  to  do. 
I  shall,  first  of  all,  call  attention  to 
what  may  be  thought  a  selfish  view  of 
the  teacher's  work  : — this,  that  in  the 
teaching  profession,  as  in  every  other, 
it  is  true  that  one  never  does  any- 
thing, the  least,  to  benefit  others, 
without  somehow  benefiting  himself. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  machmist 
who  for  years  has  done  his  employer's 
work  faithfully  and  well,  is,  at  the  end 
of  the  years,  a  better  workman  than 
at  the  beginning — -better,  it  may  be 
marked,  in  two  respects,  more  firmly 
faithful,  and  as  well,  more  competent 
■  in  his  line  of  work.  Nor  is  it  differ- 
ent as  regards  the  teacher.  He  must 
be  a  very  poor  specimen  indeed  who 
has  taught,  if  for  one  year  only,  and  is 
not  better  for  it.  Consider  the  prepar- 
tion  for  the  meeting  with  the  class — a 
necessary  matter,  not  only  that  one  may 
know  definitely  what  to  teach,  but 
also  ho7v  to  teach  it.  Some,  I  know, 
can,   with  the   subject  to  be  taught 


clearly  outlined  in  their  minds,  put 
questions  in  a  plain  and  simple  way 
without  special  preparation.  But 
these  are,  I  believe,  in  a  very  small 
minority.  The  great  mass  of  those 
who  fail  as  teachers  do  so,  it  seems  to 
me,  not  because  they  are  deficient  in 
knowledge  or  in  disciplinary  ability, 
but  because  they  do  not  study  to  put 
questions  and  make  explanations  such 
as  the  scholar  may  easily  and  at  once 
understand.  I  can  well  remember  a 
teacher  for  whose  scholarship  I  had, 
when  a  boy,  the  most  profound  re- 
spect. To-day,  remembering  what  he 
was,  I  realize  that  my  respect  for  his 
attainments  was  born  of  my  fiilure 
to  answer  questions  put  in  language 
so  involved,  stilted  and  mysterious,  as 
completely  to  frustrate  the  end  they 
were  intended  to  serve.  And,  by  the 
way,  many  rather  elderly  lads  make  the 
same  mistake,  supposing  that,  because 
a  teacher  in  the  school  room,  in 
the  pulpit,  or  in  the  press,  is  in- 
comprehensible, he  is  therefore  a 
very  learned  and  wonderful  man. 
The  preparation  of  lessons  by  the 
teacher  is  a  splendid  mental  exercise, 
because  he  must  first  understand 
thoroughly  his  subject  in  all  its  de- 
tails. This,  at  least,  is  the  aim  of 
every  true  teacher.  Then  there  arises 
the  question,  "  How  am  I  to  present 
this  so  as  best  to  gain  the  attention  of 
my  pupils,  and  impress  it  on  their 
minds  ?"  He  must  remember  that 
the  vocabulary  of  the  young  is  a  very 
limited  one,  and  that  the  words  in  it 
are  of  the  terse  Anglo-Saxon  kind. 
He  must,  therefore,  in  this  respect, 
adapt  his  language  to  their  capabili- 
ties. Thus  it  is  not  wonderful  that  in 
the  profession  we  meet  with  so  many 
whose  conversation  is  a  constant  de- 
light. All  feel  at  their  ease  when  in 
their  company.  Their  simple  and 
vigorous  Saxon  suits  and  attracts  both 
educated  and  uneducated.  The  style 
of  some,  it  is  true,  is  Johnsonian,  but 
amongst  old  teachers  these  are  excep- 
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tions.  It  cannot  but  be  that  men  and 
women  who  are  compelled  habitually 
to  adapt  their  language  to  the  com- 
prehension of  those  whose  attain- 
ments are  insignificant,  who  are  in 
understanding,  as  many  of  them  are 
in  reality,  children — I  say  it  cannot  but 
be  that  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity 
of  their  style  should  be  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  those  who  may 
know  as  much,  but  have  not  learnt 
how  best  to  impart  their  knowledge  to 
others.  To  me,  the  fact  that  we  are 
so  much  improved  by  this  neces- 
sary preparation  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  others,  is  no  inconsiderable 
encouragement.  It  may  seem  selfish, 
but  there  is  no  greater  end  which  a 
man  can  have  in  view  than  self-im- 
provement. All  well  enough  to  do 
one's  honest  best  for  others,  but  it  is 
not  less  one's  duty,  while  endeav- 
ouring to  elevate  others,  to  aim  as 
earnesdy  to  elevate  himself,  and  thus, 
whatever  a  teacher's  natural  ability 
is,  great  or  small,  as  he  plods  on 
wearily  enough  sometimes,  he  can 
cheer  himself  with  the  thought  that 
while  he  burns  the  midnight  oil  in  the 
service  of  others,  he  is  impressing 
upon  his  Own  brain  the  truth  he  is 
preparing  for  them. 

Then,  again,  in  the  class  room 
there  are  many  things  to  encourage 
one.  The  teacher  may  indeed  take  en- 
couragement out  of  discouragement. 
For  example,  there  are  those  in  every 
school  who  are  incapable,  and  for 
whose  benefit  the  teacher  has  to  re- 
peat himself  time  and  again.  I  have 
taught  long  enough  to  know  right  well 
what  a  thorn  these  are,  and  to  learn, 
as  well,  that  it  is  not  an  unalloyed  evil 
to  have  them  amongst  brighter  pupils. 
The  necessary  iteration  is  good  for 
the  teacher,  and  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  clever  ones,  for  many  of  them 
are  quick  to  comprehend,  but  not  ten- 
acious to  remember.  They  retain  all 
the  more  firmly  that  which  they  knew, 
but  which  others  were  ignorant  of,  and 


which,  for  that  reason,  has  been  re- 
peated and  impressed  in  their  pres- 
ence. I  have  often  thought  that 
teachers  have  the  idea  that  all  such 
special  and  extra  labour  is  in  vain, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  results  in  good 
to  the  dunces.  Not  so,  however. 
The  whole  class  is  benefited,  the 
teacher  is  none  the  worse,  in  mind,  at 
any  rate,  and  I  am  pretty  confident 
that  the  lessons  which  are  recited 
without  a  hitch  will,  on  review  or  ex- 
amination, be  found  to  have  made  less 
impression  than  those  which  have  cost 
the  teacher  some  extra  time  and  expla- 
nation. This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  rea- 
sonable. And  what  of  the  questions 
put  by  curious  scholars  ?  How  often 
they  have  started  us  on  a  train  of 
thought  or  research  which  has  resulted 
in  great  good  to  us.  How  often,  with 
the  most  careful  preparaiion,  have 
we  found  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  answer 
their  inquiries.  Nor,  mark,  are  these 
always  of  little  consequence.  Very 
often,  of  course,  the  answer  lies  on  the 
surface,  but  is  frequently  found  only 
after  most  careful  search  away  in  the 
depths.  Such  questions  displayat  once 
the  desire  for  knowledge  inherent  in 
all,  and  the  quickening  influence  of 
the  teacher's  mind. 

I  proceed  now  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  effect  of  teaching  on  the  dis- 
position of  those  who  engage  in  it. 
Some  begin  to  teach  with  far  other 
than  angelic  teinpers,  and  in  the 
beginning  the  tendency,  even  in  those 
who  are  by  nature  sullen,  is,  on  pro- 
vocation, to  give  way  to  passion. 
Many  find  that  their  temper  often 
overcomes  their  belter  judgment,  and 
causes  them  to  make  a  s  jrry  exhibition 
of  themselves  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  know  more  and  see  farther  than 
we  give  them  credit  for.  But  usually, 
the  experienced  teacher  is  the  most 
patient  of  men.  For  he  who  has  had 
to  school  his  temper,  to  put  restraint 
upon  it,  to  hold  himself  thus  with 
a  strong   will,   finally   overcomes,   in 
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some  measure,  the  tendency  to  fly 
into  a  rage  when  provoked  ;  and  so, 
it  may  be,  that  he  will  come  to  look 
upon  the  things  which  have  worried 
him,  and  tried  his  temper  to  the  ut- 
most, as  a  discipline  which  has  made 
him  both  better  man  and  better 
teacher.  The  veteran  who  has  been 
in  many  a  battle,  and  has  often  faced 
the  force  and  fire  of  the  enemy,  is 
more  likely  to  be  cool  and  collected 
in  such  circumstances  than  the  raw 
recruit.  And  thus  it  may  well  be  that 
the  teacher  will  gather  encouragement 
out  of  the  midst  of  worry  and  diffi- 
culty. His  future  career  may  be 
bright  and  successful,  and  the  trials 
of  the  present  will,  of  a  certainty,  be 
not  unimportant  factors  in  the  future 
success. 

Let  this  suffice  with  regard  to  self- 
improvement.  It  certainly  ought  to 
encourage  the  teacher  that  while  he 
benefits  others  he  benefits  himself  in 
mind  and  disposition.  And  not  only 
should  he  take  the  general  view  of 
this  matter,  that  greater  experience 
and  severe  discipline  will  fit  him  for 
a  higher  place  and  a  greater  work,  but 
he  should  take  encouragement  daily 
out  of  all  included  in  that  discipline 
and  experience,  and  which,  as  factors 
in  them,  give  them  their  value.  In 
passing,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
this  view  of  the  result  of  the  teach- 
er's work  is  not  altogether  selfish. 
The  gain  of  one  is  the  gain  of  the 
world.  The  teacher  who  improves 
himself  swells  the  volume  of  the 
mighty  stream,  yet  to  become  migh- 
tier, of  human  attainment  and  excel- 
lence. 

I  pass  on  now  to  consider  briefly 
some  of  what  may  be  called  the 
objective  encouragements  of  the  teach- 
er. It  were  a  pity  that  all  should  come 
from  his  own  inner  consciousness  of 
having  done  his  duty,  and  of  hav- 
ing been  improved  by  the  perform- 
ance of  it.  There  is,  further,  the 
appreciation  of  the  public,  that  is,  of 


that  parf  of  the  public  whose  appre- 
ciation goes  for  much.  There  are 
always  hypercritical  people  in  com- 
munities, who  don't  know  enough 
about  the  teacher's  work,  the  incapa- 
city or,  it  may  be,  the  wickedness  of 
their  children,  to  judge  fairly  of  the 
results  of  the  teacher's  efforts.  It  is 
a  question,  indeed,  whether  anyone 
who  has  not  taught  is  really  compe- 
tent to  criticise  aright  the  work  done 
in  our  schools.  There  are  chronic 
grumblers.  One  has  said  of  them  : — 
"  Every  clock,  and  even  the  sun-dial, 
must  be  set  according  to  their 
watches  ;"  people  who  say  hard  things 
about  the  teacher  and  insinuate  hard- 
er— this  one  is  too  strict,  that  one  too 
lenient ;  this  gives  the  children  no  work 
to  do  at  home,  that  gives  them  so 
much  that  they  have  no  time  for  the 
inevitable  chores.  Some  grumble  be- 
cause the  teacher  does  not  develop 
the  extraordinary  talent  of  their 
children,  others  because  of  some 
story,  true,  but  paltry,  half  true,  or 
false  altogether  (for  some  children  are 
capable  of  lying),  of  harsh  treatment, 
probably  when  it  had  resolved  itself 
into  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
teacher  or  scholar  should  bear  rule. 
Such  have  the  unhappy  faculty  of 
making  the  sensitive  teacher  feel, 
somehow,  as  if  he  had  committed  a 
grievous  crime.  No  use  trying  to 
please  them.  They  have  a  new 
teacher  now  ;  his  faults  are  legion, 
while,  strange  to  say,  the  old  one, 
now  they  have  got  rid  of  him,  was  the 
"  pink  of  perfection."  One  can't 
please  a  whole  neighbourhood.  "  Re- 
member the  old  man  and  his  boy  and 
the  ass,  and  what  came  of  trying  to 
please  everybody.  Where  whims  and 
fancies  sit  on  the  seat  uf  judgment,  a 
man's  opinion  is  only  so  much  wind, 
therefore  take  no  more  notice  of  it 
than  of  the  wind  whistling  through 
the  keyhole.  No  piper  ever  suited 
all  ears." 

But  there  are  persons  as  well  who 
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appreciate  the  teacher's  work  and 
difficulties,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
sensible  people  of  the  district.  Their 
children  are  by  no  means  perfect. 
They  listen  to  no  tales  out  of  school. 
The  teacher  always  gets  from  them  a 
hearty  greetino;.  They  second  most 
cheerfully  his  efforts.  If  he  fails  now 
and  again  they  have  sense  enough  to 
excuse  him.  They  find  it  hard  enough 
to  manage  three  or  four,  and  like 
thoughtful  men  and  women,  as  they 
are,  they  put  themselves  in  his  place, 
trying  to  keep  in  order  and  train 
thirty  or  forty.  They  are  the  first  to 
advocate  making  an  addition  to  his 
salary,  for  even  this  is  done  some- 
times. They  know  it  is  right  to  be 
economical,  but  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  beginning  economy  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  they  refuse  to  injure 
the  teacher,  and  cripple  for  life  the 
intellect  of  the  children,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  dollars,  which  had  far  better 
be  saved  on  the  roads  and  sidewalks. 
Better  to  have  a  rut  unfilled  in  the 
road  for  a  year  than  have  a  rut  in  a 
human  mind  for  perhaps  a  long  life- 
time unfilled.  No  section  is  without 
these  persons,  and  you  may  put  the 
opinion  of  one  such  against  that  of  at 
least  a  score  of  the  others.  Tne  latter 
see  through  coloured  glasses  and  don't 
know  it,  and  of  course  the  ol)jects 
around,  in  the  home,  in  society,  the 
teacher  and  his  work,  too,  present  a 
strange  appearance.  The  parents 
who  Lrain  their  children  best  are  the 
friends  of  the  conscientious  teacher, 
as  a  rule,  and  most  teachers  know 
what  encouragement  and  help  the 
countenance  and  kindly  vvords  of  these 
afford.  Don't  be  discouraged.  The 
best  men  and  women  around  you  and 
throughout  the  world  honour  your 
calling,  recognize  its  power,  and  give 
you  your  place  amongst  the  world's 
benefactors.  The  others,  who  take  a 
different  view,  good  enough  men  and 
women,  it  may  be,  have   got  a  twist, 


hereditary,  or  as  the  result  of  circum- 
stances. They  may  be  in  the  major- 
ity, but  your  friends  have  the  ability 
to  judge  impartially,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  great  amount  of  good  common 
sense  and  sympathy  in  their  natures, 
which  is  more  important.  I  remem- 
ber well  one  poor  fellow  who  had  the 
hardest  "row  to  hoe"  I  ever  knevv 
anything  about,  who  was  scowled  at 
by  the  men  who  hired  him  because 
he  dared  work  with  his  brain  and  not 
with  his  hands,  in  whom  the  life,  the 
spirit,  at  least,  was  kept  by  an  old 
Scotchwoman,  not  forgetful  of  what 
the  parish  school  and  schoolmaster 
had  done  for  her  lang  syne.  Many  a 
good  dinner,  many  a  hearty  hand- 
shake, many  a  kind  word  did  she  give 
the  "  maister  "  as  he  went  his  rounds, 
a  week  in  this  house,  a  week  in  that. 
Don't  think  because  some  speak 
harshly  that  you  are  wholly  unappre- 
ciated. Is  your  work  done,  I  shall 
not  say  thoroughly,  but  conscien- 
tiously ?  You  have,  then,  more  friends 
and  greater  encouragements  than  per- 
haps you  are,  or  ever  will  be,  aware  of. 
The  men  who  observe,  but  don't  talk 
much,  are  with  you.  The  world  is 
God's,  and  conscientious  work  is  ap- 
preciated by  Him  and  the  men  and 
women  who  are  like  Him. 

Again,  and  to  conclude.  You, 
teachers,  may  well  feel  encouraged  as 
you  contemplate  the  present  and  pros- 
pecuve  result  of  your  labours.  As 
you  work  from  day  to  day,  you  are 
laying  the  foundations,  firm  and  sure, 
of  wliat  shall  yet  be  a  great  nation. 
Education  is  the  handmaid  of  all  true 
religion.  Without  it  there  can  be  no 
real  freedom,  no  real  progress.  And 
shall  this  thing  and  that  make  you 
despondent  when  you  can  contemplate 
the  great  influence  you  wield,  and 
shall,  even  when  your  personal  work 
is  done,  wield  in  this  our  country. 
Centuries  hence,  the  generations  to 
come  shall  be   blessed  by  the  work 
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you  do  or  have  done.  The  teach- 
ers of  Ontario  have  done  much  for 
their  Province  and  for  the  Domin- 
ion. This  is  the  premier  Province 
in  many  respects,  and  especially  in 
educational  methods  and  mental  at- 
tainments. Our  forefathers  laid  the 
foundations  broad  and  deep,  by 
establishing  and  endowing  colleges 
and  schools.  And  they  were  wise. 
Who  so  ignorant  as  to  say  nay  ? 

"  Educate  the  people  "  has  been  the 
earnest  and  oft-repeated  cry  of  all  the 
greatest  men  of  the  past,  and  "  after 
years,  which  are  the  best  witnesses," 
have  proved  that  they  knew  whereof 
they  spoke.  In  a  speech  delivered  by 
Lord  Macaulay  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in  1847,  he  shews  what 
education  had  done  for  Scotland.  He 
tells  us  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  time  in  which  he 
spoke,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  patriotic 
Scotchman,  was  in  such  despair  about 
his  countrymen  that  he  advised  ship- 
ping off  some  thousands  of  them  to 
the  West  Indies  to  work  in  the  sugar 
plantations,  saying  that  nothing  but 
the  lash  and  stocks  could  reclaim  the 
vagabonds  who  infested  every  part  of 
Scotland.  The  Parliament  which  sat 
at  Edinburgh  took  a  different  course 
and  established  a  school  in  every 
parish.  What  was  the  result  ?  I  let 
the  great  historian  tell  the  tale  as  he 
only  can.  "  An  improvement  such  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  took  place 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  Wherever  the 
Scotchman  went — and  there  were  few 
parts  of  the  world  to  which  he  did 
not  go — he  carried  his  superiority 
with  him.  The  Scotchman  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  been  spoken 
of  as  we  speak  of  the  Esquimaux. 
The  Scotchman  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  an  object,  not  of  scorn, 
but  of  envy.  The  cry  was,  that 
wherever  he  came  he  got  more  than 
his  share ;  that,  mixed  with  English- 


men or  mixed  with  Irishmen,  he  rose 
to  the  top  as  surely  as  oil  rises  on 
water.  And  what  had  produced  this 
great  revolution  ?  The  Scotch  air 
was  still  as  cold,  the  Scotch  rocks 
were  still  as  bare  as  ever.  All  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  Scotchman 
were  still  what  they  had  been  when 
learned  and  benevolent  men  advised 
that  he  should  be  flogged,  like  a 
beast  of  burden,  to  his  daily  task. 
But  the  State  had  given  him  an  educa- 
tion. That  education  was  not,  it  is 
true,  in  all  respects  what  it  should 
have  been.  But,  such  as  it  was,  it 
had  done  more  for  the  bleak  and 
dreary  shores  of  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde  than  the  richest  of  soils  and 
the  most  genial  of  climates  had  done 
for  Capua  and  Tarentum." 

The  work  which  accomplished  these 
results  is  the  work  in  which  the 
teachers  of  Ontario,  of  Canada,  are 
engaged.  Here  surely  is  encourage- 
ment enough.  You  are  working  in 
the  present  and  for  the  present,  it  is 
true,  but  you  labour  as  well  for  the 
future.  The  progress,  the  intelligence, 
the  freedom,  the  stability  of  our 
people  depend  largely  on  you.  Your 
work,  faithfully  done,  is  our  only  salva- 
tion from  the  rule  of  the  despot  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  sway  of  the 
demagogue,  on  the  other.  We,  an 
educated  people,  shall  be  free — free 
to  pursue  our  prosperous  course  in  that 
happy  middle  way  which  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  freedom-lov- 
ing people  of  the  fatherland.  From 
ocean  to  ocean  our  country  stretches. 
From  century  to  century  the  influence 
of  the  teachers  of  to-day  shall  go  on, 
ever  widening  and  deepening.  You 
are  a  nation's  tutors.  Your  influence 
shall  be  continent-wide,  world-wide. 
The  magnificence  and  the  perma- 
nence of  your  work  should  nerve 
you  for  more  earnest  and  faithful 
endeavour.  The  future  will  bless 
you,  and  in  a  niche  of  the  nation's 
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temple  of  fame,  in  the  time  to  come, 
shall  be  found,  not  perhaps  your 
name  and  statue,  but  what  is  better, 
you,  in  the  result  and  ever-extending 
influence  of  your  work,  as  no  incon- 
siderable factor  in  the  coming  great- 
ness of  our  country.     To  this  end  let 


the  wise  man  of  the  best  book  admon- 
ish you,  and  in  your  work  may  the 
spirit  of  his  words  be  found,  "  What- 
soever your  hands  find  to  do,  do  it 
with  your  might.'" 

John  Pringle,  M.A., 

Georgetown. 


REMINISCENCES   OF    CHARTERHOUSE— IV 


BY    AN    OLD    CARTHUSIAN. 


Being  a  series  of  Short  Sketches  descriptive  of  Public  School  Life  in  Etigland. 

( Contimied  from  page  ^6. ) 


THAT  many  monitors  abuse  the 
power  entrusted  to  them  has 
frequently  been  urged  as  an  unanswer- 
able argument  against  the  monitorial 
system.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  the  question  here  ;  indeed  such 
an  argument  requires  no  discussion, 
since  it  obviously  does  not  touch  the 
system  at  all.  It  is  of  course  a  warn- 
ing to  those  upon  whom  the  duty  of 
selecting  monitors  devolves  to  use  the 
utmost  caution  in  their  choice — but 
nothing  more.  Looking  at  the  ques- 
tion from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
the  opposers  of  the  system  have  but 
to  look  at  the  anarchy  which  reigns 
in  schools  where  there  are  no  moni- 
tors, and  they  will  perforce  confess 
that  even  though  it  may  be  an  evil 
system  yet  it  is  a  most  necessary  one. 
To  check  bullying  and  preserve  order 
are  the  objects  of  the  system  ;  it  must 
be  obvious  that  in  large  schools  mas- 
ters can  do  neither  of  these  things  by 
themselves.  The  monitorial  duties 
are  not  altogether  of  the  pleasantest 
description ;  a  boy  often  loses  his 
popularity  by  being  strict,  yet  if  he 
sticks  to  his  duty  he  will  soon  regain 
what  he  has  lost,  and  the  privileges 
which  belong  to  the  position  make  up 
for  much  that  is  unpleasant. 
9 


At  Charterhouse  the  system  is  in 
full  force ;  the  monitors  there  are  en- 
trusted with  larger  power  and  enjoy 
fuller  privileges  than  at  most  other 
schools.  Of  the  special  duties  of  a 
Sixth  Form  boy  may  be  mentioned 
the  keeping  of  "  Banco  " — the  term 
applied  to  the  evening  preparation  of 
the  lower  school.  The  monitor  for 
the  week  is  present  throughout  Banco 
to  preserve  silence  amongst  the  boys 
and  to  give  them  any  necessary  aid 
in  the  performance  of  their  work. 
Any  monitor  may  enforce  his  author- 
ity by  boxing  a  boy's  ears  or  "  swinge- 
ing "  him,  as  it  is  termed  in  Carthu- 
sian phraseology  ;  the  head  monitor 
alone  of  each  house  being  allowed  to 
"cock  up."  There  are  usually  from 
four  to  six  monitors  in  each  house  of 
fifty  or  sixty  boys  ;  they  take  upon 
themselves  the  special  duties  weekly. 
In  return  for  their  labours  the  moni- 
tors, together  with  many  other  privi- 
leges, are  allowed  that  of  fagging. 
Each  monitor  has  usually  three 
special  fags,  one  to  keep  his  study 
tidy,  another  to  lay  his  place  at  break- 
fast and  tea,  and  the  third  to  make 
toast  for  him  morning  and  evening. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  other 
fags  common  to  all  the  monitors,  who 
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in  turn  wait  upon  them  in  Hall  during 
their  meals. 

Corporal  punishment  by  the  head 
monitor  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence  ;  I  remember  having  en- 
joyed the  sensation  seven  times  in 
one  quarter.  Almost  every  offence 
against  the  rules  of  the  house  is  thus 
punished,  more  or  less  severely.  Any 
disturbance  in  the  cubicles  after  the 
lights  have  been  extinguished  for  the 
night  almost  always  ends  fatally. 

During  the  summer  nights  when 
the  excessive  heat  shuts  out  all  ideas 
of  sleep  from  our  minds,  a  water-fight 
with  the  upper  dormitory  was  often 
suggested.  Besides  the  ,  delight  of 
drenching  somebody  with  water,  a 
keen  sense  of  danger,  from  the  fear 
of  being  caught,  gave  additional  zest 
to  the  amusement.  There  were 
always  six  or  seven  volunteers  ready 

for  the   expedition.     H 1,   a  tall 

clumsy  baby  of  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  invariably  figured  among  the 
number,  and  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  doing  every- 
thing quietly  and  in  order  ;  we  must 
come  down  the  stairs  quietly,  and  we 
must  not  bang  our  cubicle  doors. 
And  in  plain  contradiction  to  his  ad- 
vice,   H 1  was  always  the  most 

excited,  and  in  consequence  nfade  the 
most  'noise.  A  sheet  thrown  loosely 
over  the  body  was  all  we  wore;  a  jug 
full  of  water  was  all  we  carried.  We 
leave  our  cubicles  and  meet  in  the 
passage  running  down  the  dormitory  ; 
"  Go  up  quietly,  throw  your  water  on 
somebody  or  on  his  bed,  and  return 
as  quietly  as  you  went  up ;  are  you 
all  ready,  come  then,  don't  speak  !" 
Like  so  many  cats  we  creep  up  the 
stairs,  we  must  not  alarm  the  upper 
dormitory,  we  each  stand  in  front  of 
a  cubicle  and  together  pour  the  con- 
tents of  our  jugs  on  the  inmate. 
Shouts  of  laughter,  shrieks  of  "cave," 
a  rush  from  those  drenched  to  be 
avenged,  all  help  to  turn  the  retreat 
into  wild  confusion,  and  helter  skelter 


we  tear  down  the  stairs  to  reach  our 
respective  cubicles,  if  possible,  in 
safety.  Maybe  we  do  ;  the  monitors 
are  at  the  other  end  of  the  house  ! 
For  a  few  minutes  we  listen  breathless, 
and  clutch  at  every  sound,  eager  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  the  stampede. 
"  Listen  !  who  is  that  coming  up  the 
stairs  ?"  "  No  one  !"  "  Yes,  I  am 
almost  certain  I  heard  some  one ! 
Stop  !"  We  listen  again,  but  all  is 
quiet ;  we  are  unwilling  to  leave  well 
alone  and  determine  upon  a  second 
sally.  We  are  again  in  the  passage, 
and  again  we  promise  not  to  make 
such  a  noise  as  the  last  time.  "Listen  ! 
there    is   some   one   there!"     "No! 

Come."     We  are  on  the  stairs,  H 1 

turns  round  to  beckon  us  on,  an  ex- 
clamation escapes  him,  we  also  turn 
round  and  see  a  monitor !  I  had  not 
been  mistaken  then,  some  one  had 

come  up  the  stairs  !     N n  aroused 

by  the  noise,  had  crept  up  and  hidden 
himself  behind  a  study  door,  expect- 
ing another  sortie  from  the  dormitory. 
He  also  had  not  been  mistaken.  We 
started  on  seeing  him,  but  said  noth- 
ing. N n  smiled  at  our  awkward- 
ness ;  we  caught  the  smile  and  laughed 
right  out.  For  a  few  moments  none 
of  us  spoke.  "Each  with  a  jug  of 
water,  eh  ?  You  may  return  to  your 
cubicles,  I  \Yill  see  you  all  to-morrow 
at  nine  o'clock."     We  went   back  to 

the  dormitory,    H 1  slammed  his 

door ;  a  melancholy  voice  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room  exclaims,  "  I 
knew  that's  how  it  would  end."  Little 

P is  much  amused  (he  was  not 

one  of  the  number),  and  twits  H I's 

disgust. 

"  Never  mind,  H- 


-I,  its  all  right, 


by  the  bye,  though,  you  were  promised 
a  good  thrashing  the  next  time  you 
were  caught ;  that  was  only  last  week, 
I  wonder  how  many  you'll  get? 
About  fifteen,  I  suppose  !  that  little 
lot  won't  hurt  you." 

"  Oh,  you  shut  up   P ,   or  Fll 

lick  you." 
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H 1    evidently    means   it    too. 

Little  P understands,  and  re- 
serves his  fun  for  the  morning. 

On  waking,  I  tried  to  persuade  my- 
self that  the  uncomfortable  feeling  I 
had  was  the  result  of  a  troublesome 
dream,  but  that  it  was  a  reality  and  a 
most  painful  reality  I  soon  realized 
in  presence  of  the  sickening  feeling  of 
suspense  which  came  over  me  more 
and  more  as  the  events  of  the  past 
night  rose  up  before  my  mind.  On 
these  mornings  I  was  always  turned 
in  my  rep. 

On  returning  to  my  house  from  first 
school,  I  feel  less  at  ease  than  ever. 
I  have  no  appetite  for  breakfast.  I 
tell  Tom  to  keep  mine  hot  for  me 
till  all  is  over.  In  Hall  there  are  five 
or  six  fellows  examining  the  sticks  ;  I 
join  them. 

"  What  a  pile  there  are  ;  how  many 
do    you   say  ?   fourteen  ?     I    wonder 

whether   N n    thinks    there    are 

more  fellows  in  it  than  there  are?" 

Little   P construes    the    sight 

very  differently,  "  No,  not  a  bit  of  it. 
You  will  each  get  about  fifteen  cuts, 
and  he  has  allowed  for  a  few  break- 
ages !" 

''  Consoling  to  say  the  least  of  it." 

Coming  out  of  Hall  I  see  M — y — e 
standing  by  the  fireplace  with  a 
semi-belligerent  expression  of  eye 
and  shoulder,  intended  to  represent 
the  carelessness  of  indifference.  Yet 
he  wishes  it   were  over  ;  we  all   do  ! 

D is  looking  out  of  the  window, 

trying  to  hide  his  colourless  face  !  In 
long-room  we  breakfast  at  8.30,  in 
Hall  at  9.  As  the  latter  hour  ap- 
proaches, the  monitors  go  into  Hall  ! 
N n  has  just  gone  in. 

"Now  H 1,"  shouts   out  little 

P ,  "  a  few  minutes  and  " — he  did 

not  finish  his  sentence.  At  that  mo- 
ment an  ominous  sound   was  heard. 


We  all  knew  it  well !  The  tables  were 
being  moved  aside  to  give  room  for 
the  operation. 

Pea-a-a-g  ! 

Some  one  answers ;  all  who  were 
engaged  in  last  night's  performance 
are  wanted  in  Hall !     We  go  in. 

"  Shut  the  door  !" 

We    were    a  little   cheered    when 

N n  seemed  surprised  there  were 

not  more  fellows. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  why  you  are 
here  ;  have  any  of  you  an  excuse  ? " 

"  No  !"  (At  least  we  could  think  of 
none  at  that  moment !) 

N n  takes  up  a  stick,    "  Cock 

up  in  school  order  !" 

Meanwhile  a  crowd  has  collected  in 
long-room,  round  Hall  door,  anxious 
to  hear  what  is  being  said.  I  can 
hear  some  one,  who 'has  secured  a 
position  near  the  key-hole,  reporting 
all  he  sees  to  those  around  ;  he  holds 
up  his  hand,  it's  going  to  begin. 

Whack,  whack,  whack,  whack  ! 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  No,   its  only  the  stick  that 
broken." 

The  whacking  is  resumed. 

"  Eight,  nine,  ten." 

"  That's  all,  he  is  coming  out.' 

A  movement  in  the  crowd ; 
door  opens  and  I  come  out.  I 
into  the  buttery  to  get  my  breakfast, 
and  try  to  relieve  myself  of  the  pain 
by  hard  rubbing.  By,  Jove  !  Doesn't 
it  sting  !  In  a  few  minutes  I  am  much 
better,  and  really  enjoy  my  breakfast  ! 
The  whacking  is  still  going  on  ;  it  is 
C — 1 — e's  turn  ;  "  Why,  how  funnily 
it  sounds  on  him  !  He  has  padded." 
"Yes,  he's  caught  too  !  Whatadufter 
he  is  ! "     C — I — e  comes  out  of  Hall 

in    a  passion.     "What   did   N n 

?"  I  ask  him.  "  He  will  see  me 
at  twelve  o'clock  !"  Poor 
e  !    I  pity  him  ! 


has 


the 
run 


say 
again 
C— 1- 


{To  be  continued.) 
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NEW   READING    METHODS. 


WHEN  "Doctor"  Burlibus, 
mounted  on  the  biggest  wood- 
pile in  Hopkinsville,  endeavours  to 
shew  the  intelligent  denizens  of  that 
flourishing  village  that  the  study  of 
medicine  throughout  all  past  ages,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  has  only 
proved  to  be  the  most  miserable  of 
failures,  and  that  it  has  been  reserved 
for  him,  after  many  years  of  profound 
study,  to  elaborate  a  pill  which  is  the 
true  panacea  for  every  human  ailment, 
we,  who  don't  happen  to  be  Hopkins- 
villians,  can  afford  to  smile  incredu- 
lously at  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the 
impudent  quack,  and  when  we  see 
Bill  Grimes,  eyes  agog,  and  mouth 
agape,  pushing  his  way  to  the  front, 
and  holding  aloft  his  '"quarter"  for  a 
package  of  soap  pellets,  we  sigh,  re- 
flecting on  the  gullibility  of  so  many 
fellow-beings  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  gross  deception  practised  by  so 
many  more  on  the  other.  Thus  it 
has  always  been,  and,  we  suppose, 
thus  it  will  ever  be.  The  quack  earns 
a  livelihood,  his  deluded  patient  swal- 
lows the  physic,  and  the  world  wags 
on.  But  medicine  possesseth  not 
either  all  the  humbugs,  or  all  the 
humbugged.  In  every  department  of 
human  knowledge  the  charlatan  has 
made  his  presence  felt,  and,  not  un- 
frequently  in  such  guise  as  to  deceive 
the  very  "  elect."  In  many  instances, 
without  a  doubt,  the  deceiver  is  the 
subject  of  self-delusion,  but  in  such 
cases,  owing  to  the  intense  earnest- 
ness thereby  engendered,  the  mischief 
entailed  by  his  teaching  is  only  the 
more  serious  and  wide-spread. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  Peda- 
gogy had  greater  reason  to  groan  un- 
der the  infliction  of  the  quack-plague. 


than  has  the  pursuit  of  any  other 
occupation  that  engages  our  attention. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  room 
has  existed  and  )'et  exists  for  vast  im- 
provements in  the  art  of  education, 
and  it  is  only  as  an  art  that  we  intend 
to  deal  with  it,  despite  the  attempts 
of  the  quack  to  convince  us  that  he 
holds  scientific  ground.  Improved 
methods  of  teaching  this,  that,  and 
the  other  subject  crop  up  incessantly, 
and  each  nostrum  has  its  day.  In  a 
few  instances  the  "  day  "  may  be  equal 
to  "a  thousand  years,"  but  only  in  a 
few.  To  parody  a  well-known  line, 
plan  after  plan  departs,  who  hath  not 
lost  a  plan  ? 

Just  now,  reading  seems  to  be  most 
grossly  neglected  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ontario,  and  we  are  treated  (!)  by 
a  writer  or  two,  to  page  after  page  of 
apparent  wisdom  on  this  really  im- 
portant subject.  The  most  minutely- 
detailed  directions  are  given  as  to  how 
the  pupils  are  to  arrange  their  lips, 
tongue  and  teeth,  and  as  to  the  exact 
quantity  of  breath  that  should  be 
emitted  in  pronouncing  every  letter. 
That  this  is  no  exaggerated  statement 
will  appear  evident  by  the  following 
quotation  from  an  article  in  a  local 
contemporary  of  high  (!)  educational 
repute  : — 

"  I.  Let  each  child  place  a  small 
piece  of  paper  on  its  open  hand. 

"  2.  At  a  signal  given  by  the  teacher, 
let  each  one  blow  his  paper  from  his 
hand.  This  should  be  done  three  or 
four  times. 

"  3.  Let  each  one  pretend  to  blow 
off  a  paper  without  really  having  it  on 
his  hand.  In  doing  this  they  should 
carefully  watch  the  action  of  their  lips. 

"  4.  With  the  papers  again  on  their 
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hands  let  them  get  ready  to  blow  them 
off — pressing  the  air  forcibly  against 
their  lips,  but  keeping  them  tightly 
shut  until  a  signal  is  given. 

"  5.  With  all  eyes  fixed  on  the 
teacher,  the  pupils  should  be  led  in 
repeating  the  action  of  closing  the 
lips,  pressing  the  air  against  them,  and 
then  opening  them  suddenly.  By 
moving  his  hands,  the  teacher  can 
lead  as  many  pupils  as  can  see  him  in 
this  exercise.  When  his  hands  are 
brought  together,  all  lips  should  be 
shut  and  the  air  pressed  against  them ; 
when  the  hands  are  separated,  the  lips 
should  be  opened  so  as  to  allow  the 
air  to  escape. 

"  In  this  way  every  pupil  will  learn 
the  sound  of/  in  from  one  to  two  min- 
utes in  such  a  way  that  they  will  firoer 
forget  it:' 

If  this  were  not  intended  for  a  piece 
of  seriousness,  it  might  readily  be 
taken  (if  we  except  the  clumsiness  and 
inaccuracy  of  the  composition — not- 
ably in  sections  three  and  four)  as  a 
very  fair  attempt  at  burlesque. 

In  the  name  of  Cadmus,  how  much 
wiser  will  a  child  be  after  such  an  ex- 
ercise ?  But  take  another  example  : 
This  time  it  is  how  to  produce  the 
Italian  a. 

"  I.  The  mouth  should  be  opened 
well. 

"  2.  The  lips  should  be  drawn  back 
at  the  sides. 

"  3.  The  tongue  should  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mouth,  without  being 
arched  at  all. 

"  The  pupils  will  make  the  sound 
readily  by  imitation,  if  they  are  warned 
to  open  their  mouths  properly.  After 
the  class  has  repeated  the  sound  a  few 
times  to  impress  it  on  their  ears  ('  im- 
press it  on  their  ears  '  is  good),  and  to 
give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of 
correcting  any  tendencies  to  ata  on 
the  one  hand,  or  too  sharp  a  sound 
on  the  other,  the  lesson  should  pro- 
ceed in  the  following  manner."  Af- 
ter this   comes  an  inverted  cone  of 


p's  and  ds,  the  apex  being /a,  and  we 
are  gravely  informed  that  by-and-by, 
"  several  if  not  all  of  the  pupils  will 
discover  the  fact  that  they  are  saying 
the  shortest  name  applied  to  their 
fathers."  And  that,  "  By  using  these 
letters  twice  the  word  papa  will  be 
formed."  Would  it  astonish  the  \\Titer 
to  be  told  that  there  is  no  such  word 
in  English?  The  word  is  papa',  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  "  self  con- 
sistent phonic  method,"  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  the  patients,  we 
mean  the  pupils,  perform  another 
series  of  lingual,  labial,  and  facial 
contortions,  and  to  construct  another 
inverted  cone  to  arrive  at  the  value  of 
the  second  a. 

It  is  really  sad  to  think  of  the  un- 
told suffering  that  is  so  often  inflict- 
ed upon  school  children,  sometimes 
thoughtlessly,  and  sometimes  as  the 
result  of  thought  that  has  been  wofully 
misdirected.  Can  it  be  doubted  for 
a  moment  that  any  child  able  to  pro- 
nounce p  distinctly  is  "  master  of  the 
situation  ?''  We  can  very  readily  un- 
derstand why  an  instructor  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  should  insist  upon  such  a 
course  in  training  a  class  of  mutes 
according  to  Professor  Bell's  system 
of  Visible  Speech,  or,  why  any 
teacher  should  adopt  such  artificial 
methods  with  pupils  of  congenitally 
defective  utterance  :  but,  beyond  this, 
exercises  of  the  kind  in  question 
seem  to  us  little  short  of  a  diabolically 
devised  scheme  for  the  mystification 
of  the  few  ounces  of  brain  that  five 
or  six-year  old  youngsters  are  usually 
provided  with.  It  must  be  consola- 
tory to  the  advocates  of  this  "  phonic 
method  "  to  be  assured  in  their  own 
minds  that  it  is  "  j^r^consistent." 
for,  certainly  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
consistent  with  anything  else. 

Another  wTiter,  in  the  same  journal, 
some  time  ago,  undertook  to  tell  us 
how  he  thought  reading  should  be 
taught.  This  is  one  of  his  plans  : — 
"Words,"  said  he,  "should  be  taken 
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to  pieces,  sounded  letter  by  letter, 
backwards,  forwards,  every  way,  with 
marked  distinctness  and  energy."  It 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this 
sentence  can  be  matched  for  its 
absurdity  amid  the  whole  mass  of 
rubbish  that  has  ever  been  penned  on 
this,  or  any  other  subject.  The  same 
writer  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  There  is 
always  a  tendency  to  run  one  word 
into  another,  so  as  to  leave  the  pre- 
ceding word  unfinished.  Thus  in 
reading,  'safe  from  temptation,' the 
careless  reader  leaves  out  the  /  of 
safe,  and  sounds  the  words  as  if  writ- 
ten, safro?n  temptatioji."  Now,  we 
contend  that  one  of  the  prime  factors 
in  good  reading  consists  in  this  very 
ability,  "  to  run  one  word  into  an- 
other," except  in  a  comparatively  few 
instances  where  ambiguity  is  likely 
to  arise.  None  but  the  mere  pedant 
would  ever  think  of  so  measuring  his 
words  as  not  to  run  them  into  each 
other.  Standing  upon  'Change,  in  a 
gfeat  maritime  city,  the  untutored  ear 
is  struck  with  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  interminable  lingo ','  of  foreign- 
ers ;  they,  on  their  part,  making  pre- 
cisely the  same  complaint  about  Eng- 
lish, declaring  that  when  we  utter  a 
sentence  it  appears  to  them  only  one 
long  word. 

Now,  what  is  good  reading  but  a 
close  imitation  of  speech  ?  This,  and 
nothing  more.  Surely  then,  it  should 
suffice  that  we  teach  pupils  to  read 
natip-ally — not  finically,  not  mechani- 
cally, not  pedantically.  The  writer, 
in  the  article  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  says,  "  All  teachers  agree  that 
the  only  way  to  teach  expressive  read- 
ing to  young  children  is  by  giving 
them  a  correct  example  for  imita- 
tion." But,  not  satisfied  with  this 
statement,  which  is  scarcely  original, 
he  proceeds  in  the  next  sentence  on 
this  wise,  "  Unfortunately,  however, 
many  teachers  throughout  Ontario, 
even  in  the  more  prominent  schools, 
have    understood  this   statement    to 


mean  too  much.  Imitation  is  every- 
thing with  them."  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  curiosity  to  know  just  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  those  who  believe 
in  both  these  dicta.  If,  as  "  all  teachers 
agree,  the  only  way  to  teach  expres- 
sive reading  to  young  children  is  by 
giving  them  a  correct  example  for 
imitation,"  how  is  it  possible  to  un- 
derstand this  as  meaning  "  too  much?" 
The  position  is  absurd.  Let  no 
teacher  think  the  less  of  his  own 
honest  efforts  to  produce  good  read- 
ers, by  even  the  oldest-fashioned  plan, 
in  consequence  of  perusing  such  ap- 
parently learned  disquisitions  as  those 
to  which  we  have  made  reference. 
Whether  it  be  in  arriving  at  the 
value  of  a  given  letter,  apart  from  its 
name,  or  in  the  matter  of  modulation, 
accent,  emphasis,  tone,  inflection,  or 
general  expression,  there  is  not,  nor 
can  there  be,  any  other  way  of  bring- 
ing about  the  desired  effect  than 
simply  to  utter  the  required  sound  in 
the  hearing  of  the  pupi),  and  to 
labour  persistently  until  a  correct  imi- 
tation has  been  secured.  The  teacher 
who  is  himself  a  bad  reader  need  only 
expect  to  reap  what  he  sows.  It  is 
as  vain  in  this  as  in  other  respects  to 
look  for  "  grapes  from  thistles,  or  figs 
from  thorns."  Most  of  the  twaddle 
that  has  seen  the  light  on  the  teaching 
of  reading,  and  other  subjects,  appears 
to  have  been  written  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  young  human  beings  are 
pretty  much  like  lumps  of  clay — here 
is  your  mould,  here  is  your  mud,  and 
there's  your  model !  It  is  not  ventur- 
ing too  much  to  affirm  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  educated  peo- 
ple ten  or  ten  hundred  years  ago,  the 
percentage  of  good  readers  was  equal 
to  what  it  is  to-day,  and  that,  unless 
something  better  than  the  "  self-con- 
sistent phonic  method,'  should  turn 
up,  the  position  will  not  differ  materi- 
ally, during  similar  periods,  hereafter. 
To  quote  the  writer  again,  and  in 
this  instance — if  we  understand  him 
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aright — we  fully  agree  v/ith  him : 
"  The  process  of  learning  to  read 
consists  of  two  parts:  luord  recog- 
nition and  expressive  reading."  If  we 
might  venture  to  suggest  a  change  to 
cover  what  we  suppose  this  remark- 
ably odd  sentence  means,  we  would 
say,  The  process  of  learning  to  read 
consists  merely  in  ii'ord-}-ecognitio?i  ; 
but,  what  we  call  good  reading  de- 
mands expressive  utterance.  To  say 
that  "  the  process  of  learning  to  read 
consists  of  expressive  reading "  can 
hardly  be  what  the  writer  intended. 
Well,  what  is  word-recognition  /  Is 
the  mental  operation  at  all  different  in 
kind  from  the  knowing  of  an  old 
friend's  face?  Not  a  whit.  Now, 
how  many  of  us,  easily  as  we  recognize 
the  lineaments  of  those  with  whom  v/e 
daily  come  in  contact,  would  under- 
take to  describe  minutely  the  colour 
of  their  eyes,  or  the  shape  of  their 
noses,  and  give  the  number  of  vvrinkles 
that  furrow  their  brows  ?  As  a  tout 
enserrible  we  know  the  face  unmistak- 
ably, and  that  is  enough.  What  more 
do  we  want  in  the  matter  of  words  so 
far  as  ?-eading  is  concerned?  The 
oftener  we  see  the  words  the  better  we 
know  them,  and  this  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  a  very  self-evident  proposi- 
tion, viz.:  The  more  we  read,  the 
better  we  read  ;  or,  in  other  phrase, 
facility  of  word-recognition  is  the  re- 
sult of  extensive  practice  in  reading. 
It  is  wholly  immaterial  to  the  pupil 
who  has  been  taught  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly, or  even  if  he  has  not,  whether 
the  elements  of  a  given  word  are 
formed  by  protruding  his  tongue,  bit- 
ing his  lips,  shewing  his  teeth,  or  by 
any  other  "self-consistent  method." 
All  this  time  the  teacher  has  been  the 
model — the  child  the  imitator.  But 
with  facility  in  the  recognition  of 
words,  comes,  almost  invariably,  a 
//mi'wr^inreading,  and,  simultaneously 
with  the  pleasure,  taste.  \\'e  may  rest 
fully  assured  that  the  latter  can  never 
exist   where   the   former  is    wanting, 


although  it  does  occasionally  happen 
that  the  reverse  is  true.  The  mention 
of  taste  leads  us  once  more  to  the  part 
played  by  the  teacher.  If  he  is  really 
a  good  reader,  at  least  a  few  of  his 
pupils  will  do  him  credit.  That  they 
will  all  be  proficient  is,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  more  than  any  one 
has  a  right  to  expect.  We  have,  in 
fact,  no  more  reason  upon  our  side 
in  demanding  that  all  one's  pupils 
should  reach  a  high  standard  in  this 
branch  than  in  spelling,  in  writing,  or 
arithmetic.  Dame  Nature  has  too 
often  had  the  start  of  the  schoolmas- 
ter, and  does  not  fail  to  maintain  her 
ground.  If  the  teacher  has  "No 
music  in  his  soul  "  he  will  be  totally 
oblivious  to  the  thousand  and  one  in- 
accuracies of  careless  readers,  even 
though  he  were  "  steeped  to  the  eyes  " 
(this  would  include  his  ears)  in  the 
phonic  or  any  other  method. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
the  good  reader  is  one  who  can  most 
closely  imitate  speech,  but  this  in- 
volves a  good  deal  more  than  may 
at  first  sight  appear.  As  in  the  case 
of  actors,  most  of  whom  are  fitted  to 
play  only  in  certain  roles,  readers 
who  are  regarded  as  excellent  in  ren- 
dering some  kinds  of  composition, 
may  be  but  medium,  or  very  poor,  in 
others.  We  should  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  teacher  is  a  general 
purpose  man — one  who  should  be 
able  to  do  fairly  well  in  all  styles  rang- 
ing from  "  Old  Mother  Hubbard  " 
to  Massillon  "  On  the  Death  of  the 
Wicked,"  and  such  being  the  case 
he  ought  to  be  leniently  dealt  with 
even  if  he  fail,  by  many  degrees,  to 
reach  the  standard  of  a  Neilson,  a 
Vandenhoff,  or  a  Bell. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  make 
himself  a  good  reader  for  school  pur- 
poses, must  not  be  Umited  in  his 
choice  of  books.  Text-books  and  an 
occasional  work  on  education,  occupy 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  ground, 
whilst  treatises  on  hoic'  to  teach  read- 
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ing  will  prove  almost  totally  useless. 
A  good  newspaper  or  magazine  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  as  a  vade  meaim. 
To  read  well,  that  is  naturally,  one 
must  not  only  know  every  word  at 
sight,  and  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  subject,  but  he  must  possess 
tlie  faculty  of  being  able  to  say  one 
word  and  look  at  another,  while  he 
anticipates  half-a-dozen  more.  This 
aspect  of  the  question  is  rarely  re- 
ferred to  by  any  Burlibus,  nor  is  any 
7ie7v  method  suggested  by  means  of 
which  the  three-fold  power  may  be 
attained,  short  of  persistent  and  re- 
peated effort.  When  a  child  pauses 
between  such  words  as  "  It  is  an  ox," 
want  of  ability  to  recognize  the  com- 
binations of  letters  only  half  explains 
the  difficulty,  the  other  half  being  ac- 
counted for  by  an  incapacity  to  fix  his 
attention  on  more  than  one  word  at  a 
time  or,  to  look  at  one,  and  say  another. 
The  best  reader,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  he  who  can  see  farthest 
ahead.  For  improvement  in  other 
respects,  it  would  appear  to  us  that 
the  only  advice  necessary  is  compre- 
hended in  "constant  watchfulness  and 
close  imitation."  These,  as  a  matter 
of  self-culture  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er, cannot  fail,  indirectly,  of  produ- 
cing excelleni:  results  in  the  school- 
room ;  and  if  the  parents  would  but 
provide  interesting  matter  for  the  per- 
usal of  the  children  at  home,  we 
should  hear  fewer  complaints  than  we 
do,  of  bad  reading,  and  the  species 
Burlibus  so  far  as  their  self-imposed 
occupation  is  concerned,  vvould  find 
themselves  in  the  position  of  Othello, 
a  gentleman  whose  timely  fate  most  of 
them  might  do  worse  than  parallel. 

The  difficulties  attempted  to  be 
surmounted  by  all  the  newfangled 
systems    are    chiefly    attributable    to 


what  Max  Miiller  characterizes  as  our 
"barbarous  orthography,"  and  noth- 
ing short  of  pure  phonetics  can  ever 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  Plw- 
nics  only  makes  "confusion  worse 
confounded." 

Let  the  teacher  make  himself  a 
good  reader  by  any  system,  and  he 
need  have  no  qualms  of  conscience 
about  his  want  of  success.  As  Dean 
Stanley  said  in  an  address  some  time 
ago  :  "The  solution  of  all  education- 
al difficulties  was  to  find  really  capa- 
ble teachers.  He  wished  to  impress 
upon  those  who  had  to  go  out  to  com- 
mence the  work,  that  it  depended 
upon  their  exertions,  on  the  amount  of 
heart  and  soul  which  they  could  throw 
into  their  work,  and  on  the  amount 
of  energy  and  the  power  of  imparting 
energy,  which  they  could  bring  to 
bear,  whether  the  education  of  the 
children  in  their  hands  should  be  a 
complete  success  or  a  total  failure. 
The  solution  of  educational  difficulties 
depended  not  so  much  upon  the  ques- 
tions talked  about,  as  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  teachers." 

Heartily  believing,  notwithstanding 
our  strictures  on  twaddle,  iteration, 
verbiage,  that  much  may  be  done  on 
purely  common-sense  principles  to 
improve  the  school  rendering  of  Eng- 
lish, we  can  enter  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  the  phonetic  prayer  (if  we  may  be 
permited  to  substitute  just  one  word) 
in  the  following  verse  : 

"God  bless  this  land,  and  bless  us  all  with 
wisdom  we  beseech  ; 
And  grant  henceforth  that  reading  be  as 
fleet  and  free  as  speech." 

For  other  reasons  than  to  find  out 
how  to  read,  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  every  teacher  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  perusing  the  article  we 
have  here  commented  upon. 
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Our  correspondents  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that  the  arranging  of  the  matter  for  the  printer  is  greatly 
facilitated  when  they  kindly  write  out  their  contributions,  intended  for  insertion,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
ONLY,  or  so  that  each  distinct  answer  or  subject  may  admit  of  an  easy  separation  from  other  matter  without 
the  necessity  of  having  it  re-written. 


SOLUTION 

by    proposer,    Professor    Edgar     Frisby, 
M.A.,  Naval  Observatory.  Washington. 

l68.  Find  the  value  of  x  and_y  in  the  fol- 
lowing equations. 

x--y^=3^  (i). 

jr^-f  30^/2=15^         (2). 

x^+6x*y'^+9x'^y*-l'^-{2y^. 
.-.  y^(gx*  +  6xy^+y*)-l>' -a^. 
(3)- 


=  #'l2)  +  (3)-(4). 
=  (5). 


I  b^  +  v' d^-a^  I* 

-^=i{(4)  +  (5)}.    7=MW-(5)( 


Solutions  to  Problems  in  December  and 
January  numbers,  by  the  proposer,  J.  L« 
Cox,  B.A.,  Math.  Master,  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Collingwood. 

187.  If  the  sides  of  a  triangle  be  cut  pro- 
portionally  and  lines  be  drawn  from  the 
points  of  section  to  the  opposite  angles,  the 
intersection  of  these  lines  will  be  in  the  same 
line,  viz.,  that  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the 
middle  of  the  base. 

Let  the  sides  AB,  A  C  of  the  triangle  ABC 
be  cut  proportionally  in  D,  F,  H ;  E,  G,  L 
respectively,  so  that 
AD  :A£  ::DF:  EG ::  FH :  GL  ::  HB  :  LC. 

Join  BE,  BG,  BL,  CD,  CF,  CH\  these 


lines  will  intersect  each  other  in  the  line  AK, 
drawn  from  A  to  K,  the  middle  point  of  BC. 

Join  DE.  Then  since  when  any  number 
of  magnitudes  are  proportional,  as  one  ante- 
cedent is  to  its  consequent,  so  are  all  the 
antecedents  to  all  the  consequents  ; 

.-.  y€Z»  :^^::  ^.5  :^C,  and /?£  is  par- 
allel to  BC.  Join  KO  {BE  and  CD  inter- 
sect at  O),  and  let  it  meet  DE  in  /.  The 
triangles  BOK,  TOE  are  similar,  and 

.-.  BK:KO::EI:IO, 
and  for  same  reason 

CK:KO::DI:IO; 
.-.  EI-DI,  and  DE  is  bisected  by  KO, 
and  it  also  is  bisected  by  ^ A';  .•.  ^A'passes 
through  O.  In  same  manner  it  may  be 
shewn  that  BG  and  CF,  as  also  BL  and 
CH  intersect  each  other  in  points  which  are 
in  the  line  AK. 

1S8.  Given  the  base  and  perpendicular: 
to  construct  the  triangle,  when  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  sides  is  equal  to  twice  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the 
base  made  by  the  line  bisecting  the  vertical 
angle. 

Let  AB  be  equal  to  the  given  base,  and 
draw  the  indefinite  line  ED  bisecting  it  at 
right  angles  at  point  C.  Take  CE,  CD  each 
equal  to  the  given  perpendicular,  and  through 
the  points  A,  D,  B  describe  circle.  Draw 
EF  parallel  to  AB,  meeting  the  circle  in  F. 
Join  AF,  FB ;  AFB  is  the  triangle  required. 
Draw  EG  perpendicular  to  AB,  it  is  equal 
to  the  given  perpendicular.  Join  FD  meet- 
ing AB  '\Xi  H ;  since  DC  '\%  equal  to  CE, 
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DF  is  equal  to  twice  DH ;  therefore  the 
rectangle  DF,  FH  is  double  of  DH,  HF, 
i.e.,  it  is  double  of  AH,  HB  contained  by 
the  segments  of  the  base,  made  by  DF  which 
bisects  the  angle  AFB.  And  AB  was  made 
equal  to  the  given  base. 


Solutions  by  proposer,  D.  F.  H.  Wilkins, 
B.A.,  Math.  Master,  High  School,  Chatham. 

194.  If  ^i9C  be  any  plane  triangle,  and 
if  the  angle  BAC  be  bisected  by  AD,  meet- 
ing BC  in  D,  then  the  rectangle  contained 
by  BC  and  CD  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or 
less  than  the  rectangle  contained  by  BC  and 
BD,  according  as  the  angle  ABC  is  greater 
than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  angle  A  CB. 

Because  angle  B  is  greater  than  angle  C, 

.' .  AC  is  greater  than  AB. 

Cut  off,  from  AC  the  greater,  AE  =  AB, 
and  join  DE, 

.'.  the  two  triangles  ADB,  ADE  are  equal 
in  all  respects ; 

.-.  ED-BD, 

.' .  angle  ADE  —  2iX\^Q  ADB. 

Now,  angle  CED  is  greater  than  angle 
ADE,  and  also  greater  than  angle  ADB ; 
and  angle  ADB  is  greater  than  angle  ACD ; 

.' .  a  fortiori,  angle  CED  is  greater  than 
angle  ACD, 

.'.  the  side  CD  is  greater  than  ED,  i.e., 
CD  is  greater  than  BD.  Similarly,  if  angle 
C  be  greater  than  angle  B,  BD  is  greater 
than  CD. 

195.  AB,  CD  are  two  chords  in  a  circle, 
intersecting  in  any  manner  in  a  point  F. 
Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  upon  AF 
and  FB  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
upon  CF  and  FD,  if  the  arc  ^C  be  equal  to 
the  arc  BD. 

l^ctACBD  be  a  circle,  AB  and   CD  the 

chords   as   required.     Then,  since   arc   AC 

equals  arc  BD, 

.'.  arc  AB  equals  arc  CD, 

.'.  chord  AB  equals  chord  CD, 

.'.  square  on  AB  equals  square  on  CD, 

.' .  square  on  AF,  FB  and  twice  rectangle 

AF,   FB   equals  square  on   CF,   FD,   and 

twice  rectangle  CF,  FD. 


Now,  rectangle  AF,  FB  equals  rectangle 
CF,  FD, 

.'.  square  on  AP,  FB  equals  square  on 
CF,  FD. 

196.  Construct  a  triangle,  given  the  three 
angles,  any  chord  of  the  inscribed  circle,  and 
the  ratio  of  this  chord  to  the  diameter  of  the 
same  circle. 

Let  AB  represent  the  given  chord,  and 
C  and  D  the  lines  whose  ratio  equals  that  of 
the  chord  to  the  diameter  of  the  inscribed 
circle.  Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  the 
three  lines,  and  describe  a  circle  with  half  of 
this  as  radius.  Let  EFG  be  the  circle,  O 
the  centre.  At  O  make  angle  EOF  equal 
the  supplement  of  one  of  the  angles  at  the 
base,  and  angle  EOG  equal  supplement  of 
another  of  the  given  angles.  Through  £,  F 
and  G  draw  tangents,  and  these  shall  be  the 
sides  of  the  required  triangle. 

Note. — EO  may  be  any  radius  whatever. 


CAMBRIDGE    UNIVERSITY   EXAMI- 
NATION PAPER.S,  1881. 

MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS. 

EUCLID   AND   CONICS. 

1.  The  opposite  sides  and  angles  of  paral- 
lelograms are  equal  to  one  another,  and  the 
diameter  bisects  them,  that  is,  divides  them 
into  two  equal  parts. 

In  a  convex  polygon  of  an  odd  number  of 
sides  the  middle  points  of  all  the  sides  are 
fixed,  except  one  which  describes  a  curve  ; 
prove  that  the  angular  points  of  the  polygon 
describe  equal  curves. 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected,  and  pro- 
duced to  any  point,  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  whole  line  thus  produced,  and  the 
part  of  it  produced,  together  with  the  square 
on  half  the  line  bisected,  is  equal  to  the 
square  on  the  straight  line  which  is  made  up 
of  the  half  and  the  part  produced. 

Shew  how  to  draw,  when  possible,  through 
two  given  points  on  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  a  pair  of  parallel  chords,  so  that  the 
rectangle  under  the  chords  shall  be  equal  to 
a  given  square. 
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3.  The  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilater- 
al figure  inscribed  in  a  circle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  cut  by  a  circle 
concentric  with  the  inscribed  circle,  and  each 
vertex  of  the  hexagon  formed  by  the  inter- 
sections  is  joined    to    the   opposite  vertex ; 
prove  that  the  triangle  so  formed  is  similar    1 
to  the  triangle  formed  by  the  points  of  con- 
tact of  the  inscribed  circle  with   the  sides  ; 
and  if  a  similar  construction  be  made  with    [ 
this  triangle  formed  by  the  diagonals,  and  so    I 
on  continually,  the  ultimate  triangle  is  equi- 
lateral. 

4.  Inscribe  an  equilateral  and  equiangular 
quindecagon  in  a  given  circle. 

Inscribe  in  a  given  regular  polygon  of  any 
number  of  sides  a  regular  polygon  of  twice 
the  number  of  sides  with  its  alternate  sides 
coincident  with  the  sides  of  the  given  poly- 
gon. 

5.  The  sides  about  the  equal  angles  of  tri- 
angles which  are  equiangular  to  one  another 
are  proportionals ;  and  those  which  are  op- 
posite to  the  equal  angles  are  homologous 
sides,  that  is,  are  the  antecedents  or  conse- 
quents of  the  ratios. 

Describe  a  circle  which  shall  cut  three 
fixed  right  lines  at  given  angles. 

6.  If  a  solid  angle  be  contained,  by  three 
plane  angles,  any  two  of  them  are  together 
greater  than  the  third, 

A  tetrahedron  is  cut  by  a  plane  so  that  the 
section  shall  be  a  rhombus  ;  prove  that  the 
side  of  the  rhombus  is  half  the  harmonic 
mean  between  a  pair  of  opposite  edges. 

7.  Prove  that  the  tangents  at  the  ends  of  a 
focal  chord  of  a  parabola  intersect  at  right 
angles  on  the  directrix. 

Focal  chords  of  a  parabola  at  right  angles 
to  one  another  meet  the  directrix  in  T,  t. 
shew  that  the  bisectors  of  the  angles  between 
the  tangents  from  either  of  the  points  T,  t 
are  parallel  to  the  tangents  from  the  other  ; 
and  that  every  pair  of  the  four  tangents  in- 
tersect at  constant  angles. 

8.  If  from  any  point  T  in  the  tangent  at 
P  to  a  conic  TM,  TN  be  dropped  perpen- 


dicular to  SP  and    the  directrix,  then  SMi 
TN::SA:  AX. 

The  tangents  to  a  conic  at  the  ends  of  the 
latus  rectum  meet  any  ordinate  PP'  in  ^,  ^ ; 
shew  that  a  circle  on  QQ^  as  diameter  inter- 
cepts on  the  latus  rectum  a  length  equal  to 
PP'. 

9.  PN  is  the  ordinate  drawn  from  any 
point  /"of  an  ellipse  to  the  major  axis  A  A' ; 
prove  that 

PN''  :  AN.  NA'  ::  BC'^  :  CA'^. 
Any  point  P  on  an  ellipse  is  joined  to 
A,  A';  and  AF  \s  drawn  perpendicular  to 
A'P.  AP  and  AF  meet  the  tangent  at  A' 
in  A' and  L.  Prove  that  ^'A''is  to  A'L  in  a 
constant  ratio. 

10.  Tangents  drawn  from  any  point  to  an 
ellipse  make  equal  angles  with  the  focal  dis- 
tances. 

Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of 
tangents  to  an  ellipse  which  make  equal 
angles  with  the  major  and  minor  axes  respec- 
tively, and  are  not  at  right  angles,  is  a  rect- 
angular hyperbola  whose  vertices  are  the  foci 
of  the  ellipse. 

11.  Prove  that  if  tangents  at  right  angles 
can  be  drawn  to  an  hyperbola  they  intersect 
on  a  fixed  circle. 

Four  tangents  to  an  hyperbola  form  a  rec- 
tangle. If  one  side  AB  of  the  rectangle  cut 
a  directrix  of  the  hyperbola  in  X  and  S  be 
the  corresponding  focus,  shew  that  the  tri- 
angles XSA,  XSB  are  similar. 

12.  Prove  that  the  section  of  a  right  cone 
by  a  plane  is  a  conic  section  whose  foci  are 
the  points  of  contact  with  the  plane  of  spheres 
inscribed  in  the  cone  to  touch  the  plane. 

If  two  sections  of  a  right  cone  have  a  com- 
mon directrix  the  latera  recta  of  the  sections 
are  in  the  ratio  of  their  eccentricities. 

ARITHMETIC,  ALGEBRA,  AND  PLANE  TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. 

I.  A  man  has  ;iCi,583  17s.  lid.  in  3  per 
cent.  Stock,  and  £9^2  12s.  6d.  in  3;^  per 
cent.  Stock  ;  he  transfers  a  certain  sum  from 
the  former  to  the  latter,  when  the  Stocks  are 
at  91   and  98  respectively,   and  thus  makes 
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the  income  derived  from  each  the  same.   How 
much  has  he  finally  in  three  percent.  Stock? 

2,  Divide  {^^ -la'^.x)--\-{a,y^-la'^yY-a^ 
by  x"^  -^ y"^  -  a'^ . 

Establish  the  identities — 
(rt-  +  3-  +  6-"  +bc-^ca  +  ab){bc  +  ca  +  ah) 

-  2(a -\- h  +  c)abc 
-  (3*  +fa)(f2  Vab)  +  {c-^  -\r ab){a'>- +  be) 

-\-{a-^^-bc){b'^  -{-co), 
{x-^  +  2yz)^  +  Cr^  +  2zx)^  +  (s-  +  2xy)'' 

-  l{x'^  +  2yz)(j'^  +  22jf)(2^  +  2;iy/) 

3.  If  «,  ^  be  the  roots  of  «a-^  ■>r2bx  +  c=o, 
prove  that  ax"^ -\-2bx-\-c-a{x  -  d){x-  ^). 

Solve  the  equations — 
(l)  a{b-c)x'^^b{c-a)x  +  c[a-b)-0. 
,      x'^     y'^     a-^     32 


tion  is  equal  to 


^n 

—  7-    then   each  frac- 


If 


/" 

pa'^  +  2qab  +  r^^  "~ 

Q  R 


pac  +  q  (be  -  a'^)  -  rab  pc""  -  2qca  +  ra"^ 
prove  that  P,  p,  Q,  q,  and  R,  r  may  be  in- 
terchanged without  altering  the  equalities. 

5.  Write  down  the  general    term  of  the 

expansion  of  ( i  -  x)i  in  powers  of  x. 

If  x  be  small  compared  with  yV^,  prove 
that    \/ N'^  +  .r    is   approximately  equal    to 

X  Nx 

^+^  +  2(2/V^  +  .r)^"^  '^^'^  ^^^'  ^^^  "■ 

ror  is  of  the  order  — rr- • 

^j:^. — Shew  that  v/ioi  =  lOgVj'o  to  eight 
places  of  decimals. 

6.  Find  the  number  of  combinations  of  n 
things  taken  r  together,  without  assuming 
the  formula  for  permutations. 

A  man   goes  in    for   an   examination   in 


which  there  are  four  papers,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  m  marks  for  each  paper.  Shew 
that  the  number  of  ways  of  getting  half 
marks  on  the  whole  is 

J(/w  +  i)(2w2+4w  +  3). 

7.  Explain,  and  state  the  several  advan- 
tages of,  the  chief  systems  of  angular  meas- 
urement in  use. 

Prove  that  the  circumferences  of  circles 
vary  as  their  radii  ;  and  mention  the  ap- 
proximations to  their  constant  ratio  which 
are  practically  employed. 

Shew  that  there  are  eleven  pairs  of  regular 
polygons  which  satisfy  the  condition  that  the 
measure  of  an  angle  of  one  in  degrees  is 
equal  to  the  measure  of  an  angle  of  the 
other  in  grades ;  and  find  the  number  of 
sides  in  each. 

8.  Define  the  sine  of  an  angle  ;  and  find 
the  value  of  the  sines  of  angles  of  135°,  240°, 
292i°,  432°. 

Shew  that,  sin*  10°  +  cos*  20° -sin  10° 
cos  20°  =  sin*  10°  +  cos*  40°  +  sin  10°  cos 
40°  =  I. 

9.  Prove  geometrically  that — 

x+y        x-y 

sin  jr  +  sin  v  =  2  sin cos  — —  • 

■^  22 

Solve  the  equation — 
cos  ;t:  +  sin  3;*:  +  cos  5^1:  +  sin  7^:  4-  . .  .  . 

+  sin  (4«-  i)jif=J(sec  jr  +  cosec  x). 

10.  Find  an  expression  for  cos  {x^\x^-{-x.^ 
in  terms  of  sines  and  cosines  of  x,,  x^,  x^. 

State  the  corresponding  theorem  for  the 
case  of  n  angles  jt,,  x^ jr,j . 

If  cos  iy-z)  +  cos  (z  -  at)  +  cos  (x-y—  -  |, 
shew  that 
cos"  (x  +  0)+  cos=  (y  +  d)+  cos^  (z  +  d 

-  3  cos  (x  +  0)  cos  (y  +  6)  cos  {z  +  B) 
vanishes  whatever  be  the  value  of  d. 

11.  Shew  how  to  solve  a  triangle,  having 
given  the  three  sides,  proving  from  the 
formulae  obtained  that  there  cannot  be  more 
than  one  triangle,  though  there  may  be  none, 
with  the  given  parts. 

The  perpendiculars  from  the  angular  points 
of  an  acute-angled  triangle  ABC  on  the  op- 
posite sides  meet  in  F,  and  PA,  PB,  PC  are 
taken  for  the  sides  of  a  new  triangle.     Find 
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the  condition  that  this  should  be  possible  ; 
and,  if  it  is,  and  the  angles  of  the  new  tri- 
angle are  a,  /3,  7,  shew  that — 

cos  a       cos  /3       cos  }' 

1  + 7+ 0+ F 

cos  A      cos  B      cos  L 

—  ^  sec  A  sec  ^  sec  C. 

12.  Find  the  radii  of  the  inscribed,  the 
circumscribed,  and  the  nine-point  circles  of 
a  given  triangle. 

If  O  be  the  centre  of  the  first,  C  of  the 
second,  and  P  the  centre  of  perpendiculars, 
shew  that  the  area  of  the  triangle  00' Pis 

B  -  C         C  ~  A         A  -B 

-2^»sin sin  sin  

222 

where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  circum- 
scribing ABC. 
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MATHEMATICAL    EXAMINATION, 
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ARITHMETIC    AND    ALGEBRA. 


L  Express  -^' 


0.00456   X  0.987 


as   an  or- 


6-54 


dinary  decimal  fraction,   correctly  to  three 
significant  figures. 

2.  Express  V  1.27x1.571428  as  a  vul- 
gar fraction,  reducing  it  to  its  simplest  form. 

3.  What  is  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a 
gallon  in  francs  per  litre  ?  Express  the  re- 
sult decimally  correct  to  four  significant 
figures. 

[A'gallon  of  water  weighs  10  pounds ;  a 
litre  is  a  cubic  decimetre  ;  a  gramme  is  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  ;  and 
you  may  assume  that  a  kilogramme  is  2I 
lbs.,  and  that^^l  is  equal  to  25  francs.] 

4.  Assume  that  4  English  navvies  can  do 
as  much  work  in  a  day  as  5  French  navvies, 
that  4  French  navvies  can  do  as  much  as  7 
negroes.  It  is  found  that  13  English  and  12 
French  do  a  piece  of  work  in  3  days.  How 
long  will  it  take  10  negroes?  Express  your 
result  decimally  to  three  significant  figures, 
and  use  none  but  arithmetical  symbols  in 
your  work. 


5.  A  milk  dealer  buys  pure  milk  at  ii|d. 
per  gallon.  How  much  water  must  he  add 
that  he  may  sell  at  5d.  a  quart  and  obtain  a 
gross  profit  of  100  per  cent.  ? 

6.  Find  a  geometric  progression  of  which 
the  first  term  is  4  and  the  fifth  100. 

7.  The  army  of  an  enemy  consists  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery.  It  is  known 
that  his  cavalry  have  105  horses  to  every  100 
men,  that  in  the  artillery  there  are  twice  as 
many  men  as  horses,  and  that  in  the  infantry 
there  is  one  horse  to  every  fifty  men.  It  is 
ascertained  that  the  army  consists  of  10,000 
men  with  2,740  horses;  also  that  the  in- 
fantry are  as  numerous  as  twice  the  cavalry 
and  three  times  the  artillery  together.  How 
many  are  there  of  each  arm  ? 

S.  A  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  price 
of  iron  would  enable  a  purchaser  to  obtain 
one  hundredweight  more  for  a  sovereign. 
What  may  the  present  price  be  ? 

9.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of 
the  expressions. 

x^  -^-Gx"^  +9;ir  +  4, 

X*  +gx^  +  28jf  *  +  36X  +  16, 

X*  +  8x^  +  2I;t2  -f  22X  +  8. 

10.  A  tobacconist  pays  4^-.,  3^-.  6d.,  and 
2s.  6d.  per  pound  for  three  kinds  of  tobacco. 
He  mixes  them,  and  by  selling  at  4.S.  per 
pound  obtains  a  gross  profit  of  25  per  cent. 
on  Ms  receipts.  If  he  omitted  the  most  ex- 
pensive tobacco  from  his  mixture,  keeping 
the  others  in  the  same  proportion,  his  profit 
would  be  45j\  per  cent,  on  his  outlay ; 
whereas  if  he  omitted  the  cheapest  his  pro- 
fit would  be  only  2\d.  per  pound.  What 
was  his  mixture  ? 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  A  number  of  equal  triangles  stand  on 
the  same  base  and  at  the  same  side  of  it ; 
prove  that  their  vertices  are  all  situated  on 
the  same  right  line,  which  is  parallel  to  their 
common  base. 

2.  By  aid  of  the  preceding,  or  otherwise, 
find  a  point  such  that  the  two  triangles  hav- 
ing it  for  a  common  vertex,  and  standing  on 
two  given  right  lines  as  bases,  shall  be  each 
of  a  siven  area. 
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3.  Divide  a  given  right  line  into  two  parts 
so  that  the  square  on  one  part  shall  be  equal 
to  the  rectangle  under  the  whole  line  and 
the  other  part. 

4.  Apply  the  preceding  construction  to 
the  division  of  a  right  angle  into  ten  equal 
parts. 

5.  If  two  circles  touch  each  other,  prove 
that  their  point  of  contact  and  their  centres 
are  situated  on  the  same  right  line. 

6.  If  from  a  point  outside  a  circle  two 
right  lines  be  drawn,  one  cutting  the  circle 
and  the  other  touching  it ;  prove  that  the 
square  on  the  tangent  shall  be  equal  to  the 
rectangle  under  the  whole  secant  and  its  ex- 
ternal part. 

7.  Apply  the  preceding  to  describe  a  circle 
passing  through  two  given  points  and  touch- 
ing a  given  right  line,  and  point  out  the 
number  of  solutions  of  the  problem. 

8.  If  one  pair  of  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  be  parallel, 
prove  that  the  other  pair  are  equal  in 
length. 

9.  If  a  right  line  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  and  also  into  two  unequal  parts,  prove 
that  the  rectangle  under  the  unequal  parts 
together  with  the  square  on  the  intermediate 
part  is  equal  to  the  square  on  half  the  line. 

10.  Divide  a  given  right  line  into  two 
parts  so  that  the  difference  between  the 
squares  described  on  the  parts  shall  be  equal 
to  a  given  rectangle. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

[Not  more  than  ten  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted in  addition  to  the  exercise  in 
dictation.] 

1.  Write  out  and  punctuate  the  passage 
read  by  the  examiner. 

(Candidates  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
allowable  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  this  exercise 
in  dictation.) 

2.  At  what  different  periods  has  a  Latin 
element  been  introduced  into  our  language  ? 
Give  examples  of  Latin  words  introduced  in 
the  several  periods  mentioned. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  Runes  ?  Tell  what- 
ever you  know  concerning  any  Runic  letters 
admitted  into  the  English  alphabet. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  English  roots  ?  What 


letter-changes-  from  the  English  root  have 
occurred  in  the  following  words : — each, 
thunder,  speak,  crumb  ? 

5.  Define  the  grammatical  term  gtnder. 
What  is  the  original  force  of  the  sufhx  in 
hunter,  maltster  ?  Account  for  the  gender 
of  sun  and  vioon  in  modern  English. 

6.  Mention  any  English  nouns  which  form 
their  plurals  by  processes  generally  obsolete. 
Which  of  the  following  are  genuine  plurals, 
and  how  do  you  account  for  the  forms  which 
are  not  such  ? — alms,  summons,  banns,  ses- 
sions,costs,  eaves,  weeds,  riches,  dice. 

7.  What  is  the  origin,  and  what  is  the 
meaning  in  English  grammar,  of  the  term 
easel  Of  what  lost  case-endings  are  the 
traces  still  discernible  in  our  language  ? 

8.  Enumerate  and  explain  the  origin  of  the 
various  kinds  of  suffixes  employed  in  the  form- 
ation of  English  ordinals.  Give  the  ety- 
mology o{  foremost. 

9.  What  do  you  know  concerning  the 
origin  and  history  of  English  possessive 
pronouns  ?     Account  for  the  form  ours. 

10.  Which  are  the  English  auxiliary  verbs 
properly  so  called  ?  Explain  the  forms  of  the 
preterites  of  the  verbs  have,  tnake,  can. 

11.  Discuss  the  words  italicised  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Long  ago  we  were  luont  to  let  plain  living 

accompany  high  thinking.^' 
' '  Methinks  you  ffti^ht  have  spoken,  but  you 

durst  not," 

12.  Distinguish  between  co-ordinating  and 
subordinating  conjunctions.  Which  are  the 
various  uses  of  the  word  but  in  English? 

13.  Give  instances  of  the  use  oi  proper 
nouns  as  common  nouns  in  English.  What 
is  the  derivation  of  dunce,  copper,  tramway, 
gipsy  ? 

14.  State  clearly  the  rules  of  English  syn- 
tax with  regard  to  the  use  oi  will  and  shall. 

15.  Give  examples  of  grammatical  pleon- 
asm and  ellipsis  in  English. 

Analyze  grammatically  the  following  sen- 
tence ;  point  out  any  defects  or  deviations 
from  modern  usage  which  you  may  notice  in 
its  construction,  and  rewrite  it  accordingly: — 

"By  our  common  law,  although  there  be 
for  the  prince  provided  many  princely  pre- 
rogatives and  royalties,  yet  it  is  not  such  as 
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the  prince  can  take  money  or  other  things, 
or  do  as  he  will  at  his  own  pleasure,  without 
or  ier,  but  quietly  to  suffer  his  subjects  to 
enjoy  their  own,  without  wrongful  oppres- 
sion :  wherein  other  princes  by  their  liberty 
do  take  as  pleaseth  them." 

ENGLISH    HISTORY     AND     MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 

[Of  these  questions  ten  only  are  to  be  an- 
swered :  and  of  the  ten  two  must  be  geo- 
graphical.] 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  was  the  constitution  of  the  Wit- 
enagemot,  and  what  were  its  powers  ? 

2.  How  did  William  the  Conqueror  pro- 
vide in  England  for  maintenence  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown? 

3.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  chief  his- 
torical events  in  the  reign  of  John. 

4.  Of  each  of  the  following  battles  say 
when  it  was  fought,  who  were  the  comba- 
tants, and  what  was  its  result  : — Lewes, 
Evesham,  Falkirk,   Bannockburn,    Poitiers. 

5.  Trace  the  descent  from  Henry  IH.  of 
Richard  II.  and  of  each  parent  of  Henry  IV. 
Tell  the  chief  causes  of  the  deposition  of 
Richard  II. 

6.  Trace  the  descent  from  Edward  III.  of 
successive  heads  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain 
their  rival  claims  to  the  throne.  ^ 

7.  Give  the  date,  and  tell  briefly  the  im- 
mediate cause,  of  each  succession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  from  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Tudors. 

8.  Shew  what  advance  was  made  in  the 
development  of  Parliamentary  Government 
under  the  Lancastrian  kings. 

9.  Tell  briefly  the  chief  historical  events 
associated  with  the  life  of  Thomas  Wolsey. 

10.  Tell  briefly  the  chief  events  in  the  life 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  from  the  year  1561 
until  her  execution. 

11.  Explain  the  occasion  and  the  manner 
of  what  is  called  the  "  Plantation  of  Ulster." 

12.  Give  some  account  of  the  history  of 
the  Court  of  Star-Chamber.  Why  was  it  so 
called  ? 

13.  Describe  any  event  of  the  year  1629 
that  has  a  prominent  place  in  our  constitu- 
tional history. 


14.  Tell — without  entering  into  detail — 
the  chief  facts  in  the  political  life  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

15.  What  led  to  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  and  what  was  its  result? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  Sketch  the  geography  of  the  great  North 
American  Lakes,  and  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence. 

2.  Account  for  the  geographical  limits  of 
the  Trade  Winds  and  of  the  Monsoons. 

3.  A  pedlar  tramps  from  Penzance  to  Lin- 
coln, or  from  Carlisle  to  Lincoln,  by  the 
shortest  way,  visiting  as  many  towns  as  he 
can,  without  adding  much  to  the  length  of 
his  journey.  Take  one  only  of  these  routes, 
the  southern  or  the  northern,  and  name  in 
their  order  the  chief  towns  through  which  he 
could  pass. 

4.  Write  a  geographical  description  of  any 
county  on  the  English  coast. 

5.  Tell  in  a  few  words  the  situation  of  each 
of  these  towns: — Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Ham- 
burg, Dantzic,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg, 
Astrakhan,  Hyderabad,  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Rio  Janeiro. 

NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

[Only  eight  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  of 
which  two  at  least  must  be  from  sec- 
tion A.] 

A. 

1.  Define  acceleration,  and  explain  how  it 
is  measured.  What  is  the  relation  between 
the  measure  of  a  force,  the  mass  on  which  it 
acts,  and  the  acceleration  which  it  produces  ? 

A  body  resting  on  a  smooth  horizontal 
table  is  acted  on  by  a  horizontal  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  2  ounces,  and  moves  on  the 
table  over  a  distance  of  10  feet  in  2  seconds. 
Find  the  mass  of  the  body. 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  proposition 
known  as  the  "  Parallelogram  of  Forces." 

Three  forces  act  along  three  of  the  sides 
of  a  parallelogram  ABDC,  one  from  A  to 
B,  one  from  A  to  C,  and  the  third  from  B 
to  D  ;  each  force  being  proportional  to  the 
side  along  which  it  acts  ;  the  parallelogram 
is  such  that  the  diagonal  AD  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  side  BD.  Find  the  line  of  action 
of  the   resultant  force,    and    shew    that    its 
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magnitude    is    equal    to    one   of  the    given 
forces. 

3.  Describe  some  form  of  balance  in  which 
the  beam  is  below  the  scale-pans. 

A  body  appears  to  weigh  24lbs.  when 
placed  in  one  scale-pan,  and  25lbs.  when 
placed  in  the  other.  Find  its  real  weight  to 
three  places  of  decimals. 

4.  Shew  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
three  equal  weights  placed  at  the  angles  of 
a  triangle  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  triangle. 

ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle  of  6  inches 
side,  of  which  O  is  the  centre.  If  the  triangle 
OBC  be  removed,  find  the  distance  from  A 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remainder. 

5.  A  smooth  inclined  plane,  whose  height 
is  one-half  of  its  length,  has  a  small  pulley 
at  the  top,  over  which  a  string  passes.  To 
one  end  of  the  string  is  attached  a  mass  of 
I2lbs.,  which  rests  on  the  plane  ;  while  from 
the  other  end,  which  hangs  vertically,  is 
suspended  a  mass  of  81bs. ;  and  the  masses 
are  left  free  to  move.  Find  the  acceleration 
and  the  distance  traversed  from  re;-t  by 
either  mass  in  5  seconds. 

B. 

6.  What  is  the  resultant  pressure  of  a 
heavy  fluid  on  a  body  immersed  in  it  ? 

An  empty  balloon  with  its  car  and  appen- 
dages weighs  in  air  I200lbs.  If  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  weigh  ij  oz.,  how  many  cubic 
feet  of  gas  of  specific  gravity  .52  must  be  in- 
troduced before  the  balloon  will  begin  to 
ascend? 

7.  How  may  a  hydrometer  with  a  short 
and  slender  stem  be  adapted  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids 
which  differ  widely  from  one  another  ;  as,  for 
example,  alcohol  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  ? 

Describe  Sikes'  Hydrometer. 

8.  The  cylinder  of  a  single-barrelled  air- 
pump  has  a  sectional  area  of  one  square  inch, 
and  the  length  of  the  stroke  is  4  inches.  The 
pump  is  attached  to  a  receiver  whose  capacity 
is  36  cubic  inches.  Compare  the  pressure  of 
the  air  in  the  cylinder  after  eight  complete 
strokes  of  the  pump  with  the  pressure  before 
commencing  the  operation. 


What  conditions  limit  the  amount  of  ex- 
haustion which  an  air  pump  can  effect? 

9.  Describe  fully  the  adjustments  you 
would  make  before  reading  a  standard  baro- 
meter ;  and  state  clearly  how  you  would 
adjust  the  vernier  scale  for  reading  the  upper 
surface  of  the  mercurial  column. 

10.  How  would  you  experimentally  verify 
the  laws  of  Refraction  ? 

What  condition  is  necessary  in  order  that 
a  ray  of  light  may  be  able  to  emerge  from 
the  plane  surface  of  a  refracting  medium? 

11.  Shew  by  a  drawing  how  you  would 
employ  a  right-angled  isosceles  glass  prism 
to  bend  a  beam  of  light  at  right  angles. 
Will  any  light  be  lost  at  the  hypothenuse? 
State  fully  the  reasons  for  your  answer. 

12.  Explain  the  formation  of  an  image  by 
a  convex  mirror. 

The  radius  of  a  convex  mirror  is  6  inches. 
If  the  linear  dimensions  of  an  object  be  twice 
those  of  its  image,  where  must  each  be  situ- 
ated. 

13.  Why  do  we  generally  speak  oi  degrees 
of  temperature  but  quantities  of  heat  ? 

"  If  two  bodies  are  in  thermal  equilibrium 
with  the  same  body,  they  are  in  thermal 
equilibrium  with  one  another."  How  would 
you  prove  this  statement  experimentally  ? 
*  14.  Define  latent  heat,  specific  heat,  capa- 
city for  heat,  coefficient  of  cubic  expansion, 
and  thermal  conductivity. 

How  would  you  determine  the  capacity 
for  heat  of  a  copper  vessel  ? 

15.  Distinguish  between  evaporation  and 
ebullition.  What  condition  determines 
whether  a  liquid  will  boil  or  evaporate  ? 

A  closed  vessel  is  half  full  of  water,  and 
half  full  of  dry  air,  all  at  o°C  and  at  ordinary 
pressure.  On  heating  the  vessel  the  pres- 
sure is  found  to  rise  to  two  atmospheres, 
though  the  temperature  is  several  degrees 
below  ioo°C.     Account  for  this. 

16.  Explain  the  formation  of  dew,  stating 
the  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  its 
deposition,  and  why  they  are  so. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  efficiency  of 
a  glass  fire  screen,  while  the  interior  of  a 
green-house  is  rendered  much  hotter  than 
the  air  outside  by  the  sun's  rays  alone  ? 
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[A  series  of  Examination  Questions  upon  Botany  and  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  prepared  for  The 
Monthly  by  Henry  Montgomery,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Botany  In  Toronto  School  of 
Medicine.] 


BOTANY. 
( Continued  from  page  86. ) 

32.  What  kinds  of  stem,  with  regard  to 
structure,  do  we  find  in  the  clover,  pea,  tulip, 
beech,  fern,  mushroom,  scouring-rush,  lichen, 
geranium,  asparagus,  apple  and  horse-chest- 
nut ? 

33.  Define  rhizome  (root-stock),  tendril, 
runner,  stolon,  sucker,  offset,  tuber,  corm, 
bulb,  scape,  calamus  and  culm. 

34.  Shew  the  differences  between  thorns 
and  prickles,  giving  examples. 

35.  Write  brief  notes  on  cork,  lenticels 
and  cambium. 

36.  Under  what  circumstances  may  the 
rings  of  growth  of  an  exogenous  stem  be  de- 
pended upon  as  an  indication  of  its  age? 

37.  Give  the  minute  anatomy  of  an  ordin- 
ary foliage  leaf. 

38.  Mention  three  important  differences 
between  the  guard-cells  and  the  remaining 
cells  of  the  epidermis. 

39.  What  are  all  the  known  functions  of 
the  stomata? 

40.  Give  an  account  of  cotyledons  and 
covering-leaves. 

41.  Explain  the  signification  of /j-aZ-^ryc/^, 
distichous,  quincuncial  and  phyllotaxis. 

42.  What  do  the  botanical  terms  decussate, 
verticillate  and  opposite  denote  ? 

43.  Give  some  account  of  the  jr/^«a/ forms 
assumed  by  foliage  leaves. 

44.  What  are  trichornes  ? 

45.  Distinguish  cordate,  obcordate,  mu- 
cronate,  acuminate,  dentate,  serrate,  peltate, 
sagittate,  hastate  and  auricled  leaves. 

46.  What  are  stipules  ? 

47.  State  the  peculiarities  of  endogens 
with  respect  to  the  seed-lobe,  stem  and 
leaf. 


48.  Name  and  describe  the  different  varie- 
ties of  nected-veined  (reticulated)  leaves  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  of  the 
vascular  bundles.     Give  examples. 

49.  Make  drawings  to  shew  the  external 
form  of  the  leaf  of  the  sugar  maple,  the  leaf 
of  the  dandelion  and  that  of  the  lilac. 

50.  Tell  whether  the  stem  is  twining  or 
climbing  in  each  of  the  following  : — Grape- 
vine, morning  glory,  bean,  and  hop. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY. 
[^Continued  from  page  8y.) 

19.  Name  some  of  the  intestinal  secretory 
glands,  and  tell  the  kinds  of  food  affected  by 
their  secretions. 

20.  What  are  the  lymphatics  ? 

21.  Give  position  and  function  of  the 
thoracic  duct. 

22.  If  blood  be  drawn  from  the  body  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  a  clot  or 
coagulum  will  be  formed  in  it.  Explain  this 
clotting  or  coagulation. 

23.  Enumerate  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  clotting  of  blood  may  be  (i)  hastened, 
and  (2)  retarded. 

24.  Minutely  describe  a  human  red  blood- 
corpuscle,  and  relate  the  principal  points  of 
distinction  between  it  and  the  red  blood- 
corpuscle  of  a  bird. 

25.  What  is  meant  by  the  plasma  ?  What 
by  the  serum  ? 

26.  Distinguish  between  arterial  and 
venous  blood. 

27.  Define  the  terms  vein  and  artery. 

28.  Which  kind  of  blood  (arterial  or 
venous)  is  carried  by  the  pulmonary  artery  ? 

29.  Give  the  average  specific  gravity  of 
the  blood. 
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30.  How  many  pulmonary  veins  are 
there  ? 

31.  Describe  the  walls  of  an  artery. 

32.  What  are  the  capillaries  ? 

33.  State  the  average  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  the  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins  respect- 
ively. 

34.  Why  is  it  easier  to  stop  bleeding  from 
a  torn  wound  than  from  a  wound  made  by  a 
sharp,  cutting  instrument  ? 


35.  Where  should  the  pressure  be  exerted 
in  order  to  stop  bleeding  from  a  vein  ? 

36.  Describe  white  blood-corpuscles,  and 
give  their  proportional  numbers  (relatively 
to  the  red)  in  man. 

37-  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
heart  and  its  action. 

38.  What  is  the  superior  vena  cava  ? 

39.  What  is  the  average  number  of  pulsa- 
tions per  minute  in  a  healthy  individual? 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

[Contributed  to,  and  under  the  management  of,  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  Headmasterof  Ryerson  School,  Toronto.l 


THE  SUPERANNUATION  FUND. 

[As  the  Superannuation  Fund  is  occupying 
a  large  amount  of  attention  amongst  the 
teaching  profession  throughout  the  Province, 
it  is  desirable  that  it  should  have  the  fullest 
discussion,  and  we  therefore  gladly  insert  the 
following  communication  from  a  valued  cor- 
respondent : — ] 

The  Superannuation  of  Ontario  Teachers 
is  a  sul)ject  now  attracting  considerable  at- 
tention. Various  opinions  are  held  about  it, 
not  only  by  the  general  public,  but  by  the 
teachers  themselves.  Some  contend  that  our 
whole  system  of  pensions  should  be  done 
away  with,  and  that  those  who  in  the  hey- 
day of  their  lives  have  not  been  prudent 
enough  to  provide  for  their  declining  years, 
should  be  satisfied  to  take  the  consequences 
of  their  improvidence,  and  depend  upon  cold 
charity  for  a  support.  This  opinion  is  not 
confined  to  the  unthinking  masses,  but  is  enter- 
tained by  those  whose  enlightenment  would 
lead  us  to  expect  better  things  from  them. 
That  men,  and  women  too,  should  be  suffi- 
ciently prudent  to  lay  up  for  a  rainy  day,  no 
one  for  a  moment  will  deny.  But  circum- 
stances alter  cases,  and  we  should,  in  discuss- 
ing the  pension  question,  consider  it  care- 
fully in  all  its  bearings,  and  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  a  reasonable  conclusion.  Before  we 
proceed  further  we  must  state  that  under  our 
present  educational  system  the  teacher  is  as 


much  a  servant  of  the  State  as  any  Civil 
Service  employe.  Now  the  State  has  always 
recognized  the  necessity  of  providing  for  its 
worn-out  servants,  either  by  a  gratuity  or  by 
an  annuity  at  the  end  of  a  certain  term  of 
service.  'Tis  true  that  the  beneficiaries  are 
required  to  contribute  to  the  fund  from  which 
these  gratuities  or  annuities  are  drawn.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  present  "  Superannuation 
Fund  "  for  teachers  is  of  this  character.  But 
the  position  of  the  teacher  entitles  him  to 
more  consideration  than  the  Civil  Service 
employe  receives.  His  qualifications  are 
higher,  the  amount  of  work  demanded  of  him 
is  greater,  and  his  duties  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  those  of  the  average  Government 
clerk.  Yet  his  remuneration  is  far  inferior, 
and  his  tenure  of  office  is  very  uncertain.  Per- 
manence in  the  profession  is  necessary  for 
the  good  of  education  ;  and  a  respectable 
pension  would  be  a  great  inducement  to 
many  to  remain  in  it,  who  now  only  follow  it 
as  a  makeshift  till  such  time  as  they  can 
secure  some  more  lucrative  and  less  onerous 
and  harassing  employment.  The  fund,  in 
our  estimation,  might  easily  be  put  upon  such 
a  basis  as  to  render  it  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  grant  to  each  teacher,  after  twenty 
or  thirty  years'  service,  a  decent  annual  pen- 
sion. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  every  cer- 
tificated teacher  in  the  Province  had  to  pay 
an  annual  license  fee  of,  say,  five  dollars  for 
a  third  class  license,   ten  for  a  second,  and 
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twenty  for  a  first,  and  that  each  teacher  also 
pay  into  the  fund  an  annual  sum  proportioned 
to  his  or  her  annual  salary.  Here  alone  we 
would  have  a  large  annual  revenue,  and  as 
each  one  who  contributes  should  be  debarred 
the  privilege  of  withdrawing  any  contribu- 
tions, he  would  have  a  strong  incentive  to 
remain  in  the  profession.  Examination  fees 
should  also  be  charged,  any  balance  from 
wljich  after  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
aminations should  be  handed  over  each  year 
to  the  Superannuation  Fund.  These  sources 
of  revenue  supplemented  by  a  moderate 
Government  subsidy  would  soon  put  the  fund 
on  a  footing  which  would  make  it  at  least 
respectable  instead  of  being  as  it  is  now,  a 
disgrace  and  a  by-word  even  amongst  its 
present  beneficiaries.  The  whole  matter,  we 
think,  is  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  themselves  ;  and  if  we  would 
only  sink  our  petty  differences,  and  unite 
heartily  in^  elaborating  a  feasible  scheme,  we 
should  soon  have  what  is  much  to  be  desired, 
a  large  and  useful  pension  fund.  Interview- 
ing a  patronizing  Minister  of  E  lucation  is 
not  sufficient.  Work — steady  and  energetic — 
and  a  liberal-inindedness  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profes^ion,  are  what  we  need. 
Numerically  we  are  strong  enough  to  accom- 
plish much  more  than  we  at  present  do  for 
our  own  benefit.  Let  us  not  lack  the  dispo- 
sition, the  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  the 
independence  of  spirit  which  are  needed  to 
accomplish  any  great  work.  A.M. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  WORK. 

TEACHING  SPELLING. 

Numerous  plans  are  adopted  to  teach 
scholars  those  words  that  are  difficult  for  them 
to  spell.  One  of  the  commonest  is  to  require 
them  to  write  the  misspelled  words  many 
times  over.  This  very  often  fails  of  its  pur- 
pose because,  after  writing  the  words  once  or 
twice,  the  operation  becomes  mechanical.  A 
better  plan  is  to  require  the  words  to  be  writ- 
ten once  a  day — for  five  or  six  days.  Another 
plan  is  to  keep  the  words  before  the  scholars 
on  the  blackboard  until  their  eye  becomes 
familiar  with  them,  and  a  good  way  of  test- 


ing their  mastery  of  the  words  finally  is  to 
make  them  up  into  a  dictation  lesson.  Of 
course  in  a  task  like  this  neither  the  sense  nor 
the  composition  can  be  expected  to  be  very 
superior,  but  if  it  serves  the  purpose  intended 
the  main  point  is  gained.  We  subjoin  an  ex- 
ercise of  this  kind,  and  our  readers  will  find 
it  an  admirable  one  to  give  to  Fourth  or  Fifth 
Book  scholars  : — 

"  The  great  desideratum  for  nomadic  tribes 
is  the  possession  of  a  region  endowed  with 
rich  pasture  fields  which  may  be  separated 
by  tracts  of  desert. 

"  If  their  flocks  do  not  become  satiated 
with  the  herbage  in  one  spot  they  can  mi- 
grate to  another.  The  exigencies  these  tribes 
are  subjected  to  engender  and  disseminate  a 
beneficent  hospitality,  which  is  not  charac- 
terized by  hypocrisy  and  is  as  sacred  as  any 
religious  dogma  that  governs  our  sublunary 
concerns. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  they  shew  little 
squeamishness  in  gratifying  their  animosities 
and  a  spirit  of  vengeance  during  a  period  of 
dissension,  and  this  often  leads  to  shocking 
catastrophes.  It  may  seem  a  little  incon- 
gruous to  say  that  these  tribes  are  usually 
neither  sceptics  nor  unbelievers  in  religion  ; 
on  the  contrary  they  are  often  most  devout  as 
worshippers  of  their  deity  ;  whether  that  be 
Jehovah  with  the  whole  earth  as  His  Temple, 
or  Buddha  in  his  shrine,  or  Jove  on  his 
pedestal." 


PROMOTION  EXAMINATION  TO  FOURTH 
CLASS. 

FEBRUARY. 

Set  for  Public  School,  Section  No.  3,   Barton 
— Henry  Brooke,  Teacher. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Write  in  figures  the  following  number : 
Three  hundred  and  forty-five  trillions,  seventy- 
one  millions,  three  hundred  twenty-one  thou- 
sand and  four. 

17  19 


II.   Add  together 


I  of  2/^  of  2  J     31  of  4? 
and  divide  the  result  by  lo/j  of  (lA-T*g)- 

III.  Find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  9864  and  9873, 
andL.  C.  M.  of  48,  136  and   1728. 

IV.  A  man  sold  two  city  lots  for  $800 
each,  on  one  he  gained  \  of  the  cost,  on  the 
other  he  lost  \  of  the  cost ;  find  his  gain  or 
loss. 
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V.  A  man  invests  |  of  his  capital  in  real 
estate,  J  o(  the  remainder  in  bank  stock,  and 
the  balance,  minus  $80,  is  $6,200  ;  find 
his  capital. 

VI.  Add  together 

3.234,   6.24,   and  7-24837  ; 
and  subtract  4.836729  from  9  326. 

VII.  What  part  of  one  florin  is 

2^-1  of  1 1 
2k  of —  of  7T  guineas? 

VIII.  A  farmer  laid  out  $71,778  in  buying 
an  equal  number  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  cows  ; 
each  sheep  costing  $6,  each  hog  twice  as 
much  as  a  sheep,  and  each  cow  f  ||  as  much 
as  a  ho^  ;  find  the  number  he  obtained  of 
each. 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Write  the  abstract  nouns  which  corres- 
pond to  the  following  adjectives :  pious, 
obstinate,  jovial,  poor,  innocent,  cheap,  dear, 
wise,  long,  brief. 

II.  Write  the  adjectives  corresponding  to 
these  nouns  :  sonority,  senility,  suppleness, 
dependence,  magnanimity,  gratitude,  folly, 
Holland,  Norway,  perpetuity. 

III.  Give  the  masculine  or  feminine,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of:  vixen,  nephew,  lass, 
author,  bachelor,  belle,  colt,  gammer,  swain, 
executor. 

IV.  Give  the  plural  of :  lady,  money, 
court-martial,  commander-in-chief,  governor- 
general,  potato,  man-servant,  genus,  phe- 
phenomenon. 

V.  Compare  thievish,  first,  chief,  square, 
perfect,  bad,  good,  beautiful,   many,  few. 

VI.  Parse,  ''  He  said,  the  other  day,  that 
running  was  the  best  exercise  in  the  world." 

VII.  Correct,  giving  reasons: — 

Don't  he  know  I  would  like  to  have  went 
with  him. 

The  tapestry  with  the  cords  and  tassels 
were  there. 


The  tenth  and  the  eleventh  boys  in  the 
class. 

I  seen  six  cows  this  morning. 

I  have  drank  four  glasses  of  water. 

They  have  saw  this  several  times. 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try. 

The  kind  of  books  they  call  dime  novels 
is  very  trashy. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Name  and  localize  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  and  their  capitals. 

II.  How  can  you  tell  how  a  country 
slopes  ?  Give  the  drainage  of  the  North- 
West  Territory. 

III.  Name  six  railways  in  Ontario. 

IV.  Draw  a  map  of  Ontario,  putting  in 
all  the  cities,  the  six  railways  you  name  above, 
the  Thames,  Grand, Trent,  and  Moira  Rivers, 
and  the  Towns  of  St.  Thomas,  Southampton, 
Sarnia,  and  Goderich. 

V.  Name  the  bodies  of  water  through 
which  you  would  pass  on  a  voyage  from 
Hamilton  to  London,  England. 

VI.  What  and  where  are  :  Pelee,  Brown, 
Pembina,  Sitka,  Miscou,  Fundy,  Chidley, 
Champlain,  Fuca  and  Battleford? 

Pupils  are  to  tabulate  their  answers  as 
much  as  possible. 


The  use  of  newspapers  as  an  auxiliary  to 
reading  books  in  the  schools  is  being  urged 
with  some  persistence  among  our  United 
States  neighbours.  The  chief  benefit  of  this 
would  be  that  our  scholars  would  become  ac- 
quainted with  current  events.  Its  merit 
would  certainly  not  be  that  it  familiarized 
the  scholars  with  the  best  specimens  of  Eng- 
lish. Yet  this  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
cultured  teacher.  By  all  means  let  news- 
papers be  introduced  into  the  school-room 
to  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  good  reading  books, 
but  not  to  supersede  them. 
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UPPER   CANADA   COLLEGE. 

We  this  month  give  in  greater  detail  the 
statistics  contained  in  the  Special  Report  on 
Upper  Canada  College,  submitted  last  ses- 
sion to  the  Local  Legislature.  In  the  con- 
test for  the  right  on  which  the  opponents  of 
this  institution  must  now  enter  they  may 
prove  useful  for  reference,  especially  to  such 
as  do  not  possess  the  Report  itself. 

I.  The  amount  of  358,427  acres,  the  resi- 
due of  a  larger  grant  for  educational  pur- 
poses, was  regarded  by  the  Government  of 
J  823  as  applicable  to  the  support  of  a  Uni- 
versity. Of  this  amount,  63,996  acres  were 
afterwards  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of 
L^pper  Canada  College. 

The  present  endowment  of  the  Upper  Can- 
ada College,  is,  therefore,  admitted  even  by 
its  supporters  to  have  bsen  part  of  what  was 
intended  by  the  donors  as  an  endowment  for 
our  Provincial  University. 

IL  Present  state  of  the  endowment,  etc. 

Amount  of  capital  in  debentures, 

etc $236,658 

Income  from  endowment 14,677 

Income  from  tuition  fees 10,000 

Total  annual  resources 24,677 

EXPENSES. 

Salaries  for  Principal,  Masters,  etc.  $16, 168 

Pensions ....    i ,  800 

Other  charges 15,648 

Total  expenditure 23,616 

Apparent  surplus 1,058 

SC.A.LE   OF    FEES. 

Residents  of  Toronto $50 

College  residents 30 

NUMBER    IN    ATTEND.\NCE    IN    1879-80. 

Pupiis  from  Toionto,  139  ;  oiher  parts  of 
the  Province,  130;  Quebec,  6;  United  Slates 
5  ;  elsewhere,  2  :  total  2S2.  The  re-ume  of 
the  attendance  for  the  last  few  years  shews 
that  it  is  falling  off. 


HONOURS   AND    SCHOLARSHIPS,   ETC. 

Under  this  heading  we  have  a  statement 
of  the  Honours  won  by  pupils  and  ex-pupils 
until  1877,  amongst  which  such  items  as  the 
following  are  made  to  do  service  :  Shaks- 
peare  Prize  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Em- 
peror of  Russia's  First  Prize  for  "  History 
of  Cavalry."  (!!!) 

The  record  counts  from  1858,  and  as  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  period — until  1876 
when  the  High  Schools  began  to  look  up — 
it  had  practically  no  competitors,  it  took 
most  of  the  scholarships,  etc.  Since  1876, 
however,  the  record  of  the  College  has 
steadily  diminished. 

Thecompiler  of  Mr.  Crooks's  Report,  for  we 
cannot  believe  the  Minister  intentionally 
guilty  of  the  attempted  deception,  has  in  the 
record  for  1878  to  188O  included  not  only 
the  Matriculation  Scholarships  obtained  by 
the  pupils  of  Upper  Canada  College,  but 
those  won  by  ex-pupils — a  mode  of  compila- 
tion that  no  respectable  High  School  Master 
would  be  guilty  of.  To  illustrate  :  in  1S80  the 
College  is  credited  with  seven  Scholarships, 
whereas  it  obtained  but  one  at  the  Matricu- 
lation Examinations  ;  and  in  1879  when  it 
carried  off  but  one — and  that  a  low  one — it 
is  credited  with  nine. 

The  author  of  this  part  of  the  Minister's 
Report  couldn't  afford  to  speak  the  tiuth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  Report  contains  also  an  examination 
of  the  high  positions  now  and  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  ex-pupils  of  the  College. 

This  is  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
Report ;  but  we  cannot  credit  the  success  of 
its  former  pupils,  to  the  educative  influences 
of  Upper  Canada  College /c'/'Jt'.  It  is  sim- 
ply the  truth  that  until  recently  nearly  every 
bright  boy  was  sent  to  the  College  before 
taking  up  a  Univerbity  course,  and  it  has 
always  been  the  special  resort  of  the  richer 
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class  of  students.  The  aparithmesis  is,  how- 
ever, very  creditable  to  the  instincts  of  the 
compiler,  though  there  are  few  outside  of 
^he  sentimentally  inclined  who  will  attach 
■weight  to  it  as  an  argument. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

The  entrance  qualification  of  the  First  Form 
is  that  the  pupil  should  possess  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  English,  reading  and  spelling,  writ- 
ing, and  the  first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic(!!!), 
the  usual  age  of  the  pupil  being  ten.  Latin 
and  French  commenced  in  this  Form.  In  the 
Second  Form  the  College  boy  takes  ofif  his 
bib  and  tackles  the  mysteries  of  "  decimals," 
while  in  the  Third  Form,  we  presume,  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  educational  equiva- 
lent of  the  ordinary  High  School  entrant. 
The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms  seem  to  corres- 
pond to  our  Upper  School  "  more  or  less." 

The  system  of  Scholarships  which  is  now 
rampant  amongst  the  more  ambitious  of  our 
Hi^h  Schools  and  Institutes  may, we  believe, 
be  laid  historically  at  the  door  of  Upper 
Canada  College.  These  are  apparently  of 
the  value  of  from  $130  to  $90.  They  are  ap- 
parently open  to  the  whole  Province  and 
tenable  in  Upper  Canada  College  or  else- 
where, but  outsiders  do  not  seem  to  venture 
on  competition.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  they  are  open.  This  is  one  of 
the  matters  that  the  College  authorities  hide 
under  a  bushel. 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  this  Act  of  1853,  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  with  power  to 
make  statutes  for  its  good  government.  The 
present  Committee  of  the  Senate  consists  of 
the  Chancellor,  Hon.  Ed.  Blake,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  Mr.  Mulock,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Patterson,  Colonel  Gzowski,  and  Judge 
Boyd.  These  gentlemen  report  to  the  Senate, 
which  reports  to  the  Government. 


Principal,  $3, 760,  with  residence, etc.  .worth 
at  least  $500.  First  Classical,  $1,696,  and 
residence  ;  First  Mathematical,  $1,696,  and 
residence  ;    Second  Classical    and    Superin- 


tendent of  Boarding  House,  $2,812  and  re- 
sidence ;  Second  English,  $1,160  and  resi- 
dence; Modern  Languages,  $1,360  and  resi- 
dence ;  and  so  on  with  five  or  six  others.  A 
former  Principal  comforts  his  declining 
years  with  an  annual  pension  of  $1,000,  and 
an  English  M;ister,  who  now  lives  in  retire- 
ment, gets  $800. 

The  Report  goes  on  to  compare  Upper 
Canada  College  and  the  High  Schools,  and 
it  is  just  here  that  the  intentional  unfairness 
shews  itself  most  glaringly.  The  contrast  is 
made  between  Upper  Canada  College  and 
all  the  High  Schools  ;  not,  as  in  all  fairness 
it  should  be,  between  Upper  Canada  College 
and  those  that  profess  to  cope  with  it.  A 
comparison  between  the  College  and  one 
of  the  Collegiate  Institutes  of  the  first  rank 
alone  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  former. 
This  part  of  the  Minister's  Report  is  worth- 
less, except  as  a  monument  of  misdirected 
industry.  It  was  shewn,  in  the  very  de- 
sultory debate  on  this  subject  in  the  Local 
House,  that,  in  comparison  with  three  In- 
stitutes at  least,  Upper  Canada  College 
has  slight  claims  for  public  favour.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated  that  since  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Ryerson's  Bill,  which  gave  High 
School  Boards  the  right  of  taxation  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  schools — and  it  is  from 
this,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously 
supposed,  from  the  Intermediate,  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  High  .Schools  dates — 
education  at  Upper  Canada  College  has  been 
less  efhcient  and  much  more  costly  than  at 
the  best  High  Schools  and  Institutes.  Even 
as  a  Provincial  School  it  has  inferior  claims, 
for  it  was  shewn  that  in  one  Institute,  out  of 
a  total  attendance  in  February  last  of  390, 
227  were  non-residents. 

Mr.  Crooks  goes  on  to  state  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  subjects  of  study  the  percentage 
of  pupils  in  Classics  and  Modern  Languages 
is  much  larger  in  the  College  than  in  the 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools, 
while  in  Algebra  and  Geometry  it  is  lower  ; 
that  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  College,  from 
the  income  of  the  endowment,  is  $42,  while 
in  the  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools 
it  is  $38,  from  receipts  from  all  sources,   ex- 
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elusive  of  fees  ;  that  the  College  contributes 
in  tuition  fees  $10,333,  or  45  per  cent,  of 
the  total  receipts,  and  the  104  Collegiate 
Institutes  and  High  Schools  5  per  cent.; 
and  that  the  cost  per  pupil  from  public 
sources  is  $4  in  the  College  in  excess  of  the 
■cost  per  pupil  from  the  like  sources  in  the 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools  ; 
while  in  the  College  40  per  cent,  more  is 
paid  directly  by  parents  of  pupils,  "  who, 
moreover,  as  ratepayers,  contribute,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  ratepayers,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  assessment,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Public  Schools,  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes, and  High  Schools  through  out  the 
Province." 

Such  is  a  brief  digest  of  the  materiel  of  this 
very  surprising  Report.  We  say  "surprising," 
for  we  should  have  expected  a  fair  statement 
of  facts  from  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
not  a  specious  defence  of  what  in  his  heart 
he  knows  cannot  be  defended.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  uselessness  of  the  Institution, 
it  is  evident  that  there  exists  in  its  manage- 
ment abuses  which  an  ordinai^y  Board  of 
School  Trustees  would  not  tolerate  for  a  day. 
The  salaries  are  out  of  proportion  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work.  The 
Principal  of  this  second-rate  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute actually  gets  more  a  year  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  University  College,  and  many  of  the 
masters  more  than  the  Professors  of  University 
College. 

But,  in  discussing  the  "  General  Remarks  " 
in  the  Report,  which  we  shall  do  next  month, 
we  intend  to  take  up  the  case  against  the 
College  seriatim.  The  Provincial  Press  is 
almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  this  huge  excrescence  on  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  several  of  the  Toronto 
papers,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  admit  that 
the  College  must  go.  There  may  be  various 
opinions  as  to  where  the  endowment  should 
be  bestowed,  but  there  cannot  be  any  differ- 


ence of  opinion  as  to   the   necessity  for  its 
sequestration  to  more  legitimate  uses. 

The  surprising  part  of  the  matter  is  that 
an  honourable  and  honest  man  like  Mr. 
Crooks  has  allowed  himself  to  be  bamboozled 
into  taking  the  position  he  has  assumed — 
that  a  man,  whose  whole  course  of  life 
should  have  developed  the  practical  side  of 
his  nature,  has  allowed  a  mere  sentimental 
attachment  to  carry  away  his  judgment.  We 
hope  that  during  the  recess  wiser  councils 
may  prevail,  and  that  the  extinction  of  this 
abuse  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  side  of 
the  Minister's  account. — Communicated. 


THE   LAST  SESSION  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT. 

So  far  as  the  High  Schools,  and,  indeed, 
the  Public  Schools,  are  concerned,  the  session 
of  the  Local  House  just  ended  has  been  bar- 
ren of  results  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  will  be  put 
on  another  footing  during  the  recess  renders 
it  of  considerable  importance.  The  debate 
on  this  question  was  an  able  one,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  House  and  the  Ministry  seemed 
to  be  that,  while  the  position  of  the  Institutes 
was  an  anomalous  one,  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  higher  education  to  maintain  a  better  class 
of  school  than  the  ordinary  High  School. 
How  the  matter  will  be  finally  settled  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  let  it  be  settled  once  and  for 
all.  There  has  been  too  much  pottering 
done  in  the  case  of  our  High  Schools. 

High  School  representation  in  the  Senate 
remains  in  statti  quo,  and  the  doctors  and 
lawyers  of  Toronto,  will,  as  before,  arrange 
matters  to  suit  themselves.  The  High  School 
influence  in  the  Senate  is  too  small — we  should 
have  more  than  one  representative.  At  the 
approaching  election  of  three  new  members 
this  matter  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
OF  THE  Province  of  Ontario  for  the 
YEAR  1879  (printed  by  order  of  the  Legis- 
Intive  Assembly).  Toronto  :  C.  Blackett 
Robinson,  1881. 

The  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  1S79  lies  before  us,  and  as  we  look  over 
its  antiquated  contents  we  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  our  mind  to  the  task  of  ex- 
amining into  matters  many  of  which  have 
been  consigned  to  forgetfulness,  and  others 
rendered  musty  by  lapse  of  time.  We  have 
year  after  year  represented  the  utter  worth- 
lessnessof  much  that  appears  in  these  annual 
documents  of  the  Department,  owing  to  their 
lack  of  freshness,  and  we  know  of  no  better 
plan  to  takeaway  this  reproach  than  by  issuing 
the  Report,  say,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  or, 
if  the  Legislature  must  see  it  first,  let  it  still 
cover  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
then  we  shall  have  some  approximate  no- 
tion of  our  condition,  educationally,  when  it 
sees  the  light  of  the  Legislative  chamber. 

The  total  receipts  for  all  Public  School 
purposes  for  the  year  1879  amounted  to  $3,- 
226,730,  shewing  a  decrease  of  $20,591 
upon  the  receipts  for  the  previous  year.  This 
is  caused  mainly  by  the  great  diminution  in 
the  receipt?  from  Clergy  Reserves  and  other 
sources,  amounting  to  $40,934.  As  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  same  item  in  1878  of 
$35,702,  we  have  the  serious  falling  off  from 
this  source  in  two  years  of  $76,636.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  if  this  is  to  continue, 
since,  if  it  does,  the  amount  levied  by  trus- 
tees must  be  proportionately  increased.  It 
is  of  some  value  to  know  that  the  total  re- 
ceipts for  1879  were  about  double  those  for 
1867. 

Of  the  receipts  from  assessment,  $1,433,- 
153  were  levied  by  trustees  for  the  support  of 
rural  schools,  and  but  $874,071  by  munici- 
pal assessment  for  schools  in  cities  and  towns. 
These  figures  indicate  to  what  extent  atten- 


tion should  be  directed  to  the  education  of 
our  rural  population  by  the  governing  author- 
ities, seeing  that  there  is  such  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance in  the  money  contributed  for  their 
behoof.  The  total  expenditure  for  all  Pub- 
lic School  purposes  was  $2,833,084 — a  de- 
crease of  $56,263.  This  amount  includes 
$2,072,822  for  teachers'  salaries — an  increase 
of  $61,614;  $32,622  for  maps,  globes,  prize 
books  and  libraries  ;  $306,025  for  sites  and 
buildings — a  decrease  of  $107,367  ;  $421,- 
613  for  rent  and  repairs  of  school-houses, 
collectors'  fees,  etc. 

The  total  school  population  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16  years  as  reported  by  trustees 
was  494,424.  The  total  number  of  scholars 
attending  school  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
21,  was  487,012  ;  comprising  259,056  boys 
and  227,955  girls.  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  219  442.  These  numbers  shew  an 
increase  of  2,064  i"  the  school  population,  a 
decrease  of  2,003  in  registered  attendance, 
and  a  decrease  of  5, 146  in  average  attend- 
ance. We  have,  therefore,  brought  before  us 
the  fact  that  while  the  school  population  is 
increasing,  the  attendance  at  school  is  de- 
creasing. It  may  be  said  that  little  signifi- 
cance sh'ould  be  attached  to  this,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  numbers  that  indicate  it  ; 
but  however  trifling  these  may  be,  they  shew 
a  tendency  in  the  wrong  direction,  particu- 
larly when  we  find  the  decrease  in  the  aver- 
age attendance  the  largest.  The  number  re- 
ported as  not  attending  any  school  during 
the  year  is  27,409,  or  between  five  and  six 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population. 
This  number  is  made  up  of  15,361  from  the 
counties,  6,363  from  the  cities,  and  4,855 
from  the  towns  and  villages.  The  general 
impression  is  that  the  cities  contribute  the 
largest  proportion,  though,  as  appears  above, 
not  the  largest  absolute  number,  to  our  un- 
educated classes.  And  this  is  correct,  for 
while    only   four   per   cent,    of  our  country 
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school  population  attend  no  school,  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  town,  and  no  less  than  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  city  school  population  re- 
ceive no  education. 

Comparing  the  average  with  the  registered 
attendance,  we  find  that  45  in  every  hun- 
dred attended  school  every  day ;  this  is  a 
'light  decrease  upon  the  previous  year,  and 
is  very  much  less  than  it  should  be.  It 
is  far  from  satisfactory  to  know  that  with 
the  greatly  increased  expenditure  upon  our 
schools  the  regular  attendance  of  scholars 
has  not  proportionately  increased. 

Here  then  are  two  serious  blots  upon  our 
educational  system — the  large  percentage  of 
children  that  attend  no  school ;  and  the  small 
percentage  that  attend  school  regularly  ;  and 
these  are  matters  that  urgently  call  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Minister.  It  cannot  be 
considered  satisfactory  to  find  nearly  one-half 
of  the  registered  scholars  absent  from  school 
for  more  than  one-half  the  time,  as  is  shewn 
by  this  Report.  The  more  thoughtful  of  the 
Inspectors  have  year  after  year  directed  the 
Minister's  attention  to  this,  and  we  hope 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  until  some  effec- 
tive remedy  is  applied.  As  usual,  the  coun- 
ties stand  lowest  in  average  attendance,  hav- 
ing only  42  out  of  every  100,  while  the  towns 
have  55,  and  the  cities  58.  These  numbers 
shew  an  increase  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  cities, 
and  a  decrease  of  two  per  cent,  in  the  coun- 
ties, upon  the  average  attendance  of  the  pie- 
vious  year.  This  low  percentage  in  counties 
affects  the  results  as  regards  expenditure  in  a 
very  curious  way.  The  popular  impression 
is  that  the  cost  of  education  in  counties  is  far 
less  than  in  cities,  owing  to  the  less  expensive 
buildings,  and  the  lower  rate  of  salaries  in  the 
former.  But  while  we  find  that  each  pupil 
in  average  attendance  costs  the  Province 
$12.91,  the  cost  per  pupil  in  counties  is  $13.- 
33,  in  cities,  $11.93,  and  in  towns,  $11.34. 

Comparing  the  average  attendance  of  the 
various  counties,  we  find  that  Middlesex  and 
Waterloo  stand  first,  with  an  average  of  51 
per  cent.;  and  Haliburton  last,  with  33  per 
cent.  We  ventured  to  point  out  mistakes  in 
the  statement  of  the  average  attendance  in 
Simcoe  and  Braut  in  the  last  Report — these 


are  acknowledged  in  a  foot  note  of  the  pres- 
ent one.  The  table  before  us  is,  however,  not 
free  from  error,  for  Wellington  is  credited  with 
an  average  attendance  of  only  4,069,  or  25 
per  cent.,  out  of  16,917  registered.  There  is 
internal  evidence  to  shew  that  the  percentage 
should  be  about  45  per  cent.  One  other  curi- 
ous result  these  tables  shew — Lanark,  which 
was  credited  with  an  average  attendance  of 
60  per  cent,  in  the  last  Report,  can  claim  in 
the  present  one  only  45  per  cent.  It  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  such  errors 
in  these  tables,  and  would  make  them  much 
more  intelligible  to  the  public,  were  the  per- 
centage of  average  attendance  stated.  Among 
the  cities,  Toronto  and  Hamilton  take  the 
lead,  with  an  average  of  62  per  cent,  each, 
and  Kingston  is  lowest  with  only  50  per  cent. 
Were  the  statistics  that  we  are  now  giving 
supplied  in  the  Report,  it  might  stimulate 
the  various  school  districts  to  a  little  whole- 
some rivalry  in  securing  a  better  attendance. 
Perth  stands  first  among  the  towns,  and  is 
ahead  of  the  cities  with  an  average  of  68  per 
cent,  while  Niagara,  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  the  Province,  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale, 
having  an  average  of  only  42  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crooks  has  shewn  some  flickerings  of 
intellectual  life  in  drafting  this  report  by  in- 
troducing two  new  statements  into  it, — one 
of  the  percentage  of  scholars  in  each  class, 
and  the  other  of  the  percentage  of  scholars 
in  each  subject.  From  the  first  we  find  that 
32  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  class,  22.6  per 
cent,  in  the  second,  26.7  per  cent,  in  the 
third,  15.27  in  the  fourth,  and  3.2 1  in  the 
fifth.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  three 
lowest  classes  comprise  above  81  per  cent,  of 
our  entire  school  population.  To  teach  these 
classes,  and  teach  them  well,  requires  very 
careful  preparation,  not  only  of  the  head,  but 
of  the  heart.  With  that  one-sidedness  that 
proclaims  their  narrowness  of  vision,  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  Education  Department 
almost  shut  the  latter  out  of  view  by  the 
prominence  they  gave  to  the  former.  Now, 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  book-knowledge 
by  practical  experience  in  the  school-room 
for  those  who  have  10  be  trainers  not  alone 
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of  the  intellect  but,   what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, of  the  character  of  our  children. 

The  number  of  schools  was  5,123 — in- 
crease, 133  :  number  of  teachers,  6,596 — in- 
crease, 123.  Of  these,  3,153  were  males — 
increase,   93  ;  and  3,443  females — increase, 


30.  Dividing  the  number  of  teachers  into 
the  number  that  denotes  the  average  attend- 
ance, we  get  an  average  for  the  Province  of 
a  little  over  33  pupils  to  each  teacher.  The 
counties  have  a  little  over  30  to  each  teacher, 
the  towns  44,  and  the  cities  45. 


{To  be  continued.) 


SPRING. 

[Note. — Some  time  since  my  friend.  Dr.  Kelly,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  Brant 
County,  set  "Spring  "  as  a  subject  for  English  composition  in  one  of  the  schools  in  his  divi- 
sion, and  finding  the  productions  of  the  pupils  rather  trite,  subsequently  read  the  following 
stanzas  to  them  as  exhiliiting  a  more  free  treatment  of  the  subject.  I  have  thought  them 
worthy  of  a  wider  circulation. — ^J.  E.  Hodgson.] 

I, 

O  tropic-born,  in  emerald  vesture  clad. 

Fair  daughter  of  the  far  off  sunny  isles  ! 

Our  mother.  Nature,  welcomes  thee  wilh  smiles, 
And  even  the  gay  blue  heavens  themselves  look  glad. 


At  thy  approach  hoar  winter  flies  apace, 

And  with  a  sigh  resigns  his  chilling  sway, 
Speeding  to  polar  haunts  his  cheerless  way, 

Fearing  thy  elfin  pranks  and  sunny  face. 


The  embattled  forest,  erewhile  shorn  and  bare, 

Now  gay  wilh  banners  flouts  the  hostile  breeze. 
And  'mid  the  leafy  coverts  melodies 

Of  myriad  songsters  thrill  the  ravished  air. 


The  streams  that  now  rejoicing  to  be  free. 

Late  mute,  enchained,  in  icy  fetters  bound, 
Stern  winter's  captives,  wilh  exuliing  sound. 

Their  shackles  reft,  leap  laughing  to  the  sea. 


Along  the  verdant  meads  the  lambkins  play, 

Skipping  from  mound  to  mound  in  sportive  glee  ; 
Full-uddered  kine  explore  the  upland  lea. 

The  flow'rets  sweet  and  tender  grass  their  prey. 


O  birth  of  nature,  sweetest  season,  hail  ! 

From  thee  this  useful  lesson  let  us  draw, 

(A  time-worn  maxim  taught  of  Nature's  law,) 

Youth  is  the  time  for  action,  age  is  frail. 

Brantford.  M.  J.  KELLY,  M.A.,  M.D. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


HIDE-BOUND   EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS. 

It  will  startle  no  one  to  affirm  that  our 
systems  of  education  are  too  much  based 
upon  theory  and  tradition.  Enslavement  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  past  is  as  much  the  sin 
of  the  educationist  as  of  the  theologian. 
Fortunately  a  New  Reformation  has  dawned 
for  both,  and  the  dogmatic  utterances  of  the 
past  are  to  be  looked  at  anew  in  the  light  of 
the  present.  Education  is  a  Science  as  well 
as  an  Art,  and  while  it  seeks  in  the  latter 
the  best  means  of  attaining  a  given  end,  it 
must  in  the  former  analyze  the  methods,  and 
place  on  a  rational  basis  the  rules,  by  which 
this  is  accomplished.  It  is  the  rationale  of 
their  art  that  modern  educators  are  now 
looking  at,  in  the  hope  of  solving,  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner,  the  complex  problems 
of  teaching.  The  new  movement,  however, 
first  concerns  iiseif,  not  so  much  with  the 
methods  and  processes  of  education,  as  in 
considering  afresh  the  primary  question  of 
what  it  shall  consist.  Hitherto,  we  have 
thought  that  we  had  done  with  "first  princi- 
ples," and  have  gone  on  piling  subject  upon 
subject,  feeling  sure  that  the  tramway  was 
laid  on  the  right  road,  and  that  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  add  to  the  load  as  we  went  over  the 
ground.  But  we  are  awaking,  in  some  de- 
gree, from  this  delusion  ;  and  the  individual 
teacher  is  here  and  there  beginning  to  ex- 
press himself,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  way 
subjects  should  be  taught,  but  emphatically 
as  to  what  should  or  should  not  be  the  subjects 
of  instruction.  And  it  is  time  that,  as  a  body, 
teachers  should  be  taking  this  matter  a  little 
more  into  their  own  hands.  They  are  as 
rrtuch,  or  n:ore,  concerned  in  what  is  taught, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  successful  results,  as  those 
that  are  the  objects  of  their  teaching.  The 
question  what  studies  our  youth  shall  take  up, 


and  what  the  time  respectively  apportioned 
to  them,  ought  primarily  to  be  determined, 
of  course,  by  the  circumstances  and  wants 
of  the  country.  The  answer  must  also  be 
given  in  view  of  the  short  time  Canadian 
youth,  as  a  rule,  remain  at  school.  Giving 
consideration  to  these  matters,  it  is  obvious 
that,  for  the  mass  of  our  school  population, 
anything  but  the  rudiments  of  what  should  be 
a  plain,  practical  education  cannot  bethought 
of.  Even  for  High  School  pupils  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  curriculum  of  what  is  termed 
a  liberal  education  can  for  many  be  much 
more  than  entered  upon.  How  foolish,  then, 
to  charge  our  school  programmes  with  all  the 
studies  taken  up  in  a  leisured  and  wealthy 
community,  or  to  import  fashions  in  educa- 
tion, without  respect  to  our  circumstances, 
which  are  both  profitless  and  unsuitable. 
Still  greater  is  the  mistake  when  the  less 
practical  studies  occupy  time  in  the  school 
disproportionate  to  their  value,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  those  whose  claims  should  be 
paramount.  The  disciplinary  value  of  some 
subjects— Mathematics,  for  instance— must,  of 
course,  be  considered  when  we  are  reviewing 
the  studies  which  more  sharply  compete  with 
them  in  practical  life.  But,  in  our  Ontario 
school  system.  Mathematics,  it  is  notorious, 
have  been  given  a  prominence  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  their  rightful  claims.  More- 
over, in  a  great  measure,  they  have  been 
taught  as  the  art  of  a  conjuror  rather  than  the 
mental  e.xercise  of  a  sober  logicia».  Classics, 
too,  have  had  undue  attention  in  our  school 
system,  unmindful  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  pupil,  in  regard  to  his  age,  his  mental 
capacity,  his  tastes,  the  vocation  he  is  to 
follow  in  life,  or  to  the  length  of  time  he  is 
permitted  to  give  to  his  education.  Both 
Classics  and  Mathematics,  moreover,  are 
taught  in  disregard  of  the  sex  of  the  pupil, 
the  former    being  frequently  imposed    upon 
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girls  without  aptitude  or  taste  for  the  sutiject, 
merely  to  enable  the  school  to  qualify  for  the 
Government  grant.  Were  the  studies  pur- 
sued with  any  appreciable  gain  to  the  pupil, 
and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  from  mere  tradi- 
tional respect  for  them,  there  could  be  little 
to  say  against  the  time  which  they  monopolize 
on  the  school  programme.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  how  small  a  proportion  profit  by 
them,  or  receive  from  their  study  anything 
that  may  truthfully  be  said  to  represent  val- 
uable educational  results.  Meanwhile,  de- 
spite all  we  are  spending  on  our  school 
system,  education  in  other  countries  is  achiev- 
ing results  of  which  our  education  as  yet 
shews  liitle  or  no  signs.  That  our  College 
Chairs  have  to  be  filled  by  an  importation,  is, 
of  course,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  though  the 
inability  of  a  College  graduate  to  write  a 
magazine  article  in  good  literary  form  is  a 
circumstance  to  occasion  surprise.  In  truth, 
our  progress,  educationally,  however  much 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  eulogizing  it,  is  far 
from  a  gratifying  one.  In  Science,  Modern 
Languages,  History,  and  English  Literature 
our  school  records  have  nothing  to  boast  of. 
The  first  and  simplest  result  of  liberal  culture 
— a  desire  for  ment.;l  food  in  the  shape  of 
books — is  only  now  slowly  and  modestly 
shewing  itself.  So  little  is  the  reading  taste 
developed,  and  so  meagre  the  sympathy 
with  learning,  that  our  school  libraries  have 
proved  utter  failures.  The  indictment  might 
be  continued  indefinitely  ;  but  we  have,  per- 
haps, said  enough  at  present  on  the  subject. 
Let  us  henceforth  look  critically  on  our 
failures,  and  devise  wise  things  for  the  future. 
These  will  not  be  found,  we  imagine,  in 
either  the  methods  or  the  studiesof  medireval- 
ism.  A  modern  age  wants  a  modern  educa- 
tion.    Let«us  have  that  ! 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

It  has  of  late  been  frequently  observed 
that  our  methods  of  teaching  the  young  are 
still  on  trial.  In  regard  to  industrial  edu- 
cation, curiously  enough,  we  have  not  yet 
got  the  length  of  making  an  experiment.  In 
some  of  the  asylums  and  eleemosynary  in- 


stitutions of  the  Province,  trades  are  taught 
and  handicraft  is  made  an  occupation.  But 
in  our  school  system  the  education  of  the 
hand  has  not  yet  been  combined  with  that 
of  the  mind  ;  nor  has  there  been  much  effort 
made  to  give  industrial  science  any  promin- 
ence, even  theoretically,  in  tbe  curriculum  of 
studies.  In  recent  years  some  recognition 
has  been  made  of  the  claims  of  elementary 
science,  and  a  few  primers  have  been  author- 
ized, and  their  subjects  given  a  place  in  the 
school  time  table.  But  this  is  all  we  have 
done,  and  in  our  ordinary  school  course,  per- 
haps this  is  all  that  has  been  hitherto  possi- 
ble. If  Canada,  however,  is  to  take  any 
rank  as  an  industrial  nation,  and  to  achieve 
success  in  manufactures,  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  wealth  of  the  country, 
something  more  must  be  attempted  in  tech- 
nical education  than  has  heretofore  been 
given  consideration.  Now-a-days  there  is  a 
more  generally  diffused  appreciation  of  art, 
and  throughout  the  Dominion  there  has  been 
of  late  a  perceptible  development  of  our 
native  industries.  If  we  are  to  profit  by  the 
growth  of  the  art-taste  of  the  community, 
and  by  the  stimulus  given  to  our  manufac- 
tures, our  youth  must  have  the  skilled  train" 
ing  and  the  expert  knowledge,  necessary  to 
the  fostering  of  the  one  and  the  practical  de- 
velopment of  the  other.  But  to  teach  science 
in  its  application  to  industry,  and  with  a 
special  view  to  the  needs  of  the  skilled 
artisan,  we  must  have  the  special  machinery 
of  instruction.  In  other  countries  the  facili- 
ties given  to  technical  training  are  manifold. 
Among  our  neighbours.  Schools  of  Mechanic 
Arts  have  for  years  been  established.  In  Eng- 
land Trade  Schools,  and  in  Switzerland  and 
in  Germany,  Technical  Institutes  have  long 
been  in  operation.  P'rance,  too,  in  the 
"  ficoles  d'Apprentis,"  has  her  machinery 
of  instruction,  and  Belgium  has  her  Institutes 
of  Technology.  In  these  schools  pupils  are 
put  through  a  system  of  the  most  diversified 
manual  education,  and  are  conducted  through 
all  the  essential  features  of  actual  construc- 
tion, in  wood  and  iron  w'ork,  and  in  many 
varieties  of  textile  manufacture  and  design- 
ina:.     In  most  of  these  institutions  the  tech- 
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nical  training  is  combined  with  the  gymnastic 
education — the  cultivation  of  the  mind  going 
on  with  the  simultaneous  skilled  training  of 
the  hand — and  the  results  have  been  of  the 
most  satisfactory  and  encouraging  character. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  will  soon  be 
done  in  Canada  for  technical  education.  The 
curriculum  of  our  schools  has  only  bad  in 
view  training  for  the  professions  or  for  busi- 
ness. The  Agricultural  College  is  doing 
something  for  the  farmer ;  and  the  Toronto 
School  of  Practical  Science,  if  it  were  re- 
cruited from  some  preparatory  schools  of 
trade,  would  be  of  service  to  the  end  for 
which  it  was  founded.  In  some  of  the  in- 
dustrial centres  of  the  Province  an  experi- 
ment might  be  made  in  one  of  the  schools  to 
give  instruction  in  manual  arts,  and,  with  the 
necessary  equipment,  to  direct  this  to  prac- 
tical ends.  When  the  importance  of  tech- 
nical education  is  more  generally  apprehend- 
ed, as  it  must  soon  be,  the  experiment  may 
be  extended.  In  this  desirable  and  practical 
matter  let  us  at  least  make  a  beginning. 


BIRCtI  EDUCATION. 

Chance  brought  to  our  notice  the  other 
day  a  recent  issue  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Re- 
vievj,  in  which  we  found  a  letter  from  the 
Master  of  the  Public  School  in  that  town,  in 
reply  to  some  corespondent,  who,  under  the 
signature  of  "  An  Old  Lady,"  had  evidently 
"rushed  into  print  "  to  denounce  as  a  relic 
of  barbarism  the  use  of  the  rod  in  the  school. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  which 
elicited  the  letter  we  speak  of,  save  what  we 
can  gather  from  the  rejoinder  of  the  principal ; 
and  we  may  add  that  the  latter,  Mr.  J.  Bob- 
bie, is  unknown  to  us.  The  communication, 
however,  is  so  sensible,  and  so  temperately 
does  it  answer  the  seemingly  exaggerated  com- 
plaint which  had  called  it  forth,  that  we  tran- 
scribe it  for  publication  in  our  columns.  In 
doing  so  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
endorsing  corporal  punishment,  the  "«////«j 
ratio,''  as  it  has  been  called,  "  of  the  puzzled 
and  baffled  schoolmaster  when  all  other 
means  fail."  The  contrary,  indeed,  is  our 
■desire,   for  we  hold  that  the  arbitrament  of 


the  birch  should  be  the  last,  and  always  a  rare, 
resort,  and  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  the 
greatest  triumph  of  school  discipline  is  to  he 
found  in  the  utter  and  absolute  disuse  of  the 
practice  of  personal  chastisement.  The  case 
here  presented,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  those  that  so  frequently  come  before 
the  public  in  the  name  of  outraged  humanity, 
and  clamour  so  vindictively  for  the  teacher's 
dismissal,  under  the  impression  that  our 
schools  are  given  up  to  all  sorts  of  barbarity, 
and  that  the  most  unrestrained  license  to  flo^ 
is  at  once  the  wild  indulgence  and  the  proud 
prerogative  of  the  teacher,  that  we  are  fain 
to  call  attention  to  the  matter  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  profession,  and  in  the  hope  of 
abating  the  nuisance  and  wrong  which  so  often 
mark  the  publication  of  these  complaints. 
From  the  letter,  unfortunately,  we  cannot 
gather  what  was  the  transgression  that  merit- 
ed the  punishm.ent  complained  of,  nor  can  we 
quite  make  out  what  was  the  nature  or  extent 
of  the  punishment  itself.  Unapprised  of  the 
facts,  it  is  obviously  more  difficult  to  speak  of 
the  matter.  If  we  may  trust  the  Master's  state- 
ment, however,  there  has  evidently  been  the 
usual  hasty  jumping  at  conclusions,  on  the 
part  of  the  p-otesling  correspondent,  and  the 
erroneous  supposiion  that  education  is  pur- 
sued amid  a  riot  of  torture.  The  reply  to 
this  is  the  Master's  manifestly  sincere  avowal 
of  sympathy  with  his  pupils,  and  his  assertion 
of  the  infrequency  of  the  occasions  when  pun- 
ishment was  inflicted.  But  the  disciplinary 
effect  of  the  rod  is  frankly  avowed,  and  a  little 
homily  is  indulged  in  as  to  its  wholesome 
corrective  uses  when  applied  by  the  parent 
himself.  There  is  a  touch  of  humour,  too, 
in  narrating  the  conflicting  parental  orders 
given  to  the  writer  to  thrash,  and  to  abstain 
from  thrashing,  those  under  his  charge,  which 
finds  a  happy  climax  in  the  citation  of  the 
scriptural  injunction  :  "  Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might." 
One  word  of  protest,  however,  is  called  for, 
which  Mr.  Dobbie  will  perhaps  allow  us  to 
make  for  his  own  and  other's  behoof,  viz.,  Do 
not  "  strap  "  for  intellectual  faults.  Mistakes 
in  spelling  should  never  carry  corporal  pun- 
ishment.    If  the  latter  is  at  any  time  resorted 
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to,  let  it  only  be  for  vices,  or  for  acts  morally 
degrading.     Here  is  the  letter  : 

Editor  Niagara  Falls  Review. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  inform  "An  Old  Lady  " 
that  her  statement  in  your  last  issue  reminds 
me  of  another  old  lady,  a  little  deaf  by  the 
way,  who  related  to  her  fi lends  that  Ur.  so 
and  so  bad  prescribed  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
castor  oil  to  a  child  (how  cruel  !),  omitting 
the  fact  that  the  Dr.  had  said  in  separate 
doses.  Now  I  have  not  been  a  teacher  for 
twenty-one  years  without  discovering  before 
this  that  an  overdose  of  punishment,  as  in 
medicine,  is  bad,  and  therefore  my  prescrip- 
tion is  given  in  four  instalments  with  intervals 
between,  of  from  twenty  minutes  to  seven- 
teen hours.  Her  statement  regarding  the  po- 
sition is  tinctured  with  the  same  quality,  as 
one  half  the  time  is  expended  in  the  classes, 
like  the  other  pupils,  and  the  other  half  at 
a  chair  or  desk,  in  any  position  the  delin- 
quent prefers.  Permit  me  also  to  inform 
"  An  Old  Lady  "  that  this  penalty  is  excep- 
tional, in  fact,  it  is  the  last  resource,  and  is 
only  inflicted  on  pupils  liable  to  suspension, 
who,  after  due  notice  being  given,  and  their 
names  written  on  the  black-board,  persist  in 
disobedience  or  in  breaking  the  rules  within 
two  days  after  such  notice.  A  boy  may  be 
found  now  and  again  undergoing  this  pen- 
ally, but  years  may  elapse  without  one  single 
case  of  a  girl.  1  will  illustrate  this  by  a  fact. 
About  eight  years  ago,  I  laid  down  a  rule, 
that  if  any  pupil  had  over  three  mistakes 
in  spelling,  the  name  would  remain  on  the 
black-board  for  two  days,  and  if,  on  any  of 
these  days  the  pupil  had  over  four  mistakes, 
I  would  use  the  strap.  In  eight  years  I  have 
not  broken  this  rule  once  ;  and  what  result 
do  I  find  ?  That  three  years  have  elapsed  at 
one  time  without  requiring  to  strap  a  girl, 
and  months  without  a  single  boy.  Some 
boys  and  girls  have  their  names  down  fre- 
quently, but  careful  preparation  is  the  ortler 
of  the  day  until  the  names  are  rubbed  out. 
Now  I  find  this  ether  penalty  working  in 
the  same  way,  lessening  the  number  punished, 
and  producing  the  result  aimed  at,  quielness 
and  diligence.  However,  as  usual,  some  love 
talking  and  doing  their  own  sweet  will  best, 
and  finding  my  prescription  disagrees  with 
such  desires,  fly  to  their  ma  or  grandma  for 
sympathy,  and  in  some  cases  find  it.  Children 
properly  trained  at  home  seldom  trouble  the 
teacher,  or  persist  in  breaking  the  rules,  as 
they  have  no  backing.  As  regards  the  term 
''relic  of  barbarism,"  teachers  have  become 
accustomed  to  such  opinions,  and  file  them 
away.  For  instance,  even  in  this  Niagara 
Falls  of  ours,  one  parent  tells  me,  moral 
suasion  is  a  humbug,  thresh  him  well.     An- 


other .>:ends  me  a  note  to  the  effect  not  to 
touch  his  hoy  or  it  won't  be  good  for  me. 
Another  considers  a  detention  of  fifteen  min- 
utes an  outrage.  Well,  what  can  a  poor 
teacher  do  under  these  conflicting  opinions, 
but,  as  the  poet  says:  "Hold  on  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way,"  and  practise  the  admoni- 
tion," Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  all  thy  might  "  ? 

There  is  one  relic  of  barbarism,  however, 
the  rod,  which  if  some  parents  were  to  use  a 
little  more  frequently  at  the  present  day,  ac- 
companied by  the  wise  man's  advice  intend- 
ed for  too  sympathetic  people,  '"Chasten 
thy  son  while  there  is  hope  and  spare  him  not 
for  his  crying, "  a  marked  change  would 
soon  be  noticed  at  our  public  meetings  and 
on  our  streets,  and  less  necessity  for  coercion 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  I  hope  "An 
Old  Lady  "  will  visit  the  school,  and  get  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  teacher,  and  she 
may  find  that  he  sympathizes  with  the  chil- 
dren, like  herself,  and  considers  punishment 
a  hard  duty. 

J.  DOBBIE, 
Master,  Niagara  Falls  Public  School. 


THE   NEW  CENTRAL   COMMITTEE. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  has  been  recon- 
stituted and  placed  in  commission,  though  as 
yet  no  public  announcement  of  the  fact  has 
been  made  by  the  Department.  The  changes 
in  the /i^/'.w7;«^/ of  the  Committee,  we  believe 
we  are  right  in  saying,  consist  in  the  removal 
of  the  two  obnoxious  Inspectors,  Dr.  Mc- 
Lellan  and  Mr.  James  Hughes,  whose  self- 
seeking  intrigues  and  the  unseemly  commer- 
cial relations  they  maintained  with  a  Toronto 
publishing  house,  roused  a  storm  of  public 
indignation  against  them,  to  which  the  Min- 
ister has  now  properly,  if  tardily,  paid  respect. 
With  the  removal  of  these  Inspectors,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Ross,  we  believe,  withdraws,  their  places 
being  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Wat- 
son, of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Prof. 
Haanel,  of  Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  the  new  Registrar  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Toronto,  Four  of  the  old 
members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  understood, 
are  reappointed,  viz.,  the  Chairman  (Prof. 
Young),  Inspectors  Buchan,  Marling,  and 
Glashan.  With  the  cleansing  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  no 
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doubt  the  Board  will  now  give  a  good  account 
of  itself,  and  do  substantial  service  to  the 
cause  which  it  is  called  upon,  zealously  and 
faithfully,  to  serve. 


EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  higher  education  of  women  has  just 
won,  in  Canada  and  in  England,  a  significant 
victory.  The  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England,  has  recently  declared, 
by  a  vote  of  398  to  32,  the  sentiment  of  that 
old-world  institution  in  favour  of  admitting 
women  students  to  the  regular  examinations 
held  by  the  University,  and  of  according  to 
them  the  same  degrees  and  honours  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  sterner  sex.  Here,  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  extended  them 
similar  privileges.  The  following  recom- 
mendations, drawn  up  by  the  committee  on 
the  admission  of  lady  candidates,  were  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
the  4th  instant,  and  will  at  once  be  acted 
upon  : — 

"  That  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  the  examina- 
tions, together  with  the  medals  and  prizes, 
the  certificates  of  honour,  scholarships  and 
degrees,  shall  be  open  10  women  on  the  same 
conditions  as  to  men,  excepiing  tliat  it  shall 
not  be  imperative  on  them  to  attend  lectures 
in  an  affiliated  college  ;  and  that  any  woman 
gaining  a  scholar>hip,  before  receiving  the 
same,  shall  sign  an  engagement  that  the 
money  shall  be  expended  by  her  in  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  studies  presciibed  by 
this  University  as  necessary  for  the  degree  in 
Arts." 

The  result  of  these  decisions  of  the  author- 
ities of  Cambridge  and  Toronto  Universities 
is  not,  of  course,  to  open  the  class-rooms  of 
the  institutions  to  both  sexes.  The  practical 
effect,  however,  is  to  secure  to  co-education- 
ists what  they  have  long  clamoured  for — a 
common  standard  for  the  education  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  machinery  of  university  ex- 
amination by  which  women  shall  be  enabled 
to  attain  to  the  academic  status  of  men,  with 
the  honours  and  prizes  appertaining.  Now 
the  sexes  will  start  fair,  and  women  be  relieved 
of  the  disabilities  which  have  hitherto  handi- 


capped them  in  the  running,  with  what  re- 
sults we  shall  look  expectantly  to  the  future 
to  declare. 

WENTWORTH   SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

IN  CAUCUS. 

The  zealous  and  intelligent  interest  in 
educational  matters  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith, 
Public  School  Inspector  for  Wentworth, 
recently  prompted  him  to  invite  Trustees  of 
Schools  within  his  jurisdiction  to  join  him  in 
a  conference  on  matters  affecting  the  well- 
being  of  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  with 
the  further  object  of  arousing  a  more  active 
interest  in  their  behalf  on  the  part  of  the 
Trustees  themselves.  In  response  to  the 
invitation  a  large  number  of  the  Trustees 
met  the  Inspector  and  spent  several  hours 
in  discussing  the  subjects  indicated  in  the 
following  programme  : — 

1.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  at- 
tendance of  pupils  at  our  Public  Schools. 

2.  The  text  books  to  be  used. 

3.  The  desirability  ofholdinij  uniform  pro- 
motion examinations  throughcjut  the  county. 

4-  The  time  and  manner  of  employintr 
teachers.  '' 

5-  The  method  of  keeping  school  accounts. 
6.  And  such    other    business    as    may    be 

suggested  by  any  Trustee  or  representative 
present. 

The  practical  result  of  the  meeting,  after 
a  fruitful  interchange  of  thought  on  the 
several  topics  brought  forward  by  the  In- 
spector, was  theappointment  ofa  Committee, 
consisting  of  eight  Trustees,  eight  Public 
School  Teachers,  and  the  Inspector,  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  a  revised  list  of  text 
books  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  county, 
and  to  deal  with  other  matters  deliberated 
upon  at  the  meeting  in  the  best  interests  of 
education  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
schools  within  the  Inspectorate.  Mr.  Smith 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his 
Trustees'  Conference,  which,  no  doubt,  he 
will  have  found  serviceable  to  himself,  and 
prove  beneficial  to  the  interests  which  he  so 
warmly  has  at  heart.  Inspectors  of  other 
counties  might  find  it  of  advantage  to  hold 
similar  counsel  with  their  Trustees. 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  in  our  next  issue  we  shall  begin  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  three  or  four  papers  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scadding,  Toronto's 
learned  and  gossipy  historiographer,  dealing 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  school  books 
of  our  grandfathers.  The  series  will  be  en- 
titled, "A  Boy's  Books,  Then  and  Now — 
1818-18S1,"  and  will  discuss  the  scholastic 
literature  represented  by  ihe  renowned  classi- 
cists and  pedagogues,  Valpy,  Ruddiman, 
Lindley  Murray,  Alexander  Adam,  Cob- 
bett,  and  a  host  of  other  "  makers  of  books  " 
dear  to  the  youth  of  a  bygone  generation. 
Our  exchanges  will  oblige  us  by  giving  this 
paragraph  a  wide  currency. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  a  scheme  for  the  affilia- 
tion of  St.  Michael's  (R.C.)  College  with  the 
University  was  submitted  and  approved  of, 
Vice-Chancellor  Muloch  giving  notice  of  a 
statute  to  give  efif'ect  thereto.  We  append 
the  memorandum  of  affiliation  drawn  up  by 
the  authorities  of  St.  Michael's  College  whom 
we  take  the  opportunity  of  congratulating 
upon  the  step  they  have  taken,  which  we 
trust  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  students  of 
the  College,  and  attest  the  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality which  have  suggested  the  course  and 
given  it  practical  effect  : — 

Schtme  oj  Affiliation  of  St.  MichaeCs  College 
with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

1.  St.  Michael's  College  is  to  be  a  college 
in  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

2.  In  the  sub-department  of  history  (medi- 
aeval and  modern)  no  authors  are  to  be  speci- 
fied in  the  University  curriculum.  The 
periods  of  history  embraced  in  the  curriculum 
are  to  be  the  subjects  of  examinaiion  without 
necessary  reference  to  any  particular  authors, 
and  examiners  are  to  be  instructed  by  the 
Senate  to  so  conduct  examinations  as  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  this  memorandum. 

3.  In  the  department  of  mental  and  moral 
science  and  civil  polity  no  authors  are  to  be 
specified  in  the  University  curriculum.  The 
questions  will  have  no  necessary  reference  to 
any  author  or  school  of  authors.  In  matters 
of  opinion  matters  will  be  judged  according 
to  their  accuracy  of  thought  and  expression. 

(Signed)        J.  J.  Cassidy,  M.D., 
J.  M.  Teefy, 

D.    A.  O'SULLIVAN,  M.A. 


Cariyle,  by  his  will,  it  seems,  has  be- 
queathed to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  for 
the  establishment  of  ten  bursaries  for  deserv- 
ing students,  his  estate  of  Craigenputtock, 


in  Dumfriesshire,  which  came  into  his  posses- 
sion through  his  wife,  and  will  yield  to  the 
University  some  $1,500  a  year.  The  bursaries 
are  to  he  named  after  Carlyle's  father-in-law, 
John  Welsh,  in  whose  family  the  estate  has 
remained  since  the  days  of  Knt)x.  Five  of 
the  bursaries  are  to  be  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  and  especially  pure  geo- 
metry, and  five  for  proficiency  in  classics — 
Latin,  Greek  and  English.  The  document 
conveying  this  gift  to  his  old  University, 
of  which  he  was  once  Lord  Rector,  charac- 
teristically closes  with  these  words:  "And 
so  may  a  little  trace  of  help  to  the  young 
heroic  soul  struggling  for  what  is  highest, 
spring  from  this  poor  arrangement  and  i  e- 
quest.  May  it  run,  for  ever  if  it  can,  as  a 
thread  of  pure  water  from  the  Scottish  rocks, 
tinkling  into  its  little  basii^  by  the  thirsty 
wayside  for  those  whom  it  veritably  belongs 
to.  Amen.  Such  is  my  bequest  to  Edin- 
burgh University." 


Pens  and  Ink  ! — A  theme  for  a  volume  ! 
To  the  journalist,  however,  as  they  are  good 
or  bad,  they  either  make  for  righteousness  or 
beguile  him  into  sin.  A  bad  pen  will  in  a 
given  time  provoke  more  profanity  than  any- 
thing we  know  of;  yet  a  good  one,  such  is 
the  ingratitude  of  man  to  pen,  most  of  us 
will  be  unconscious  of.  "  The  tools,"  of 
course,  "  for  him  who  can  use  them  "  For 
us,  let  it  be  a  Pickwick  pen,  and  no  task, 
whether  it  be  the  Central  Committee,  the 
Education  office  officials,  or  the  Minister 
himself,  will  daunt  us.  With  the  pen,  we 
must,  of  coarse,  have  the  ink,  and  with  a 
bottle  of  Shttttle-ivorth's  fluid,  though  we 
should  be  ordered  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of 
the  literary  treasures  of  the  Education  De- 
pository (sawdust  to  the  masthead,  as  Cariyle 
would  say),  and  have  the  whole  menagerie 
of  the  adjoining  museum  looking  on,  we 
should  be  happy.  Seriously,  however,  in 
the  matter  of  ink,  if  any  scribe  in  the  profes- 
sion wants  a  good,  genuine,  faith-keeping 
article,  let  him  communicate  with  Shuttle- 
worth,  Toronto.  Heretofore,  we  have  only 
admitted  "  Stephens  "  into  our  sanctum,  and 
have  until  now  found  nothing  satisfictory  of 
native  manufacture.  Shuttlcworth's  inks, 
however,  may  be  exported  to  England  and 
coinmand  a  sale,  on  the  veracities  of  the  whnle 
Pacific  Scandal  Cabinet,  alongside  the  brand 
of  "Stephens."  Like  the  latter  it  is  the 
manufacture  of  a  chemist,  and  only  a  chemist 
can  give  us  good  ink.  No  school  will  do 
wrong  by  trying  it ;  and  many  a  teacher  whose 
heart  cries  out  fora  deinijohn  of  the  real  blue- 
black  stuff,  a  genuine  limpid  fluid,  will  thank 
us  for  bidding  him  "  try  Shuitleworth  !" 
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A  BOY'S  BOOKS,  THEN  AND  NOW— 1818,  1881.* 
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IT  is  singular  to  observe  how  soon, 
in  a  progressive  age,  and  in  a  pro- 
gressive region,  numerous  things  be- 
come "  curiosities,"  objects,  that  is, 
suitable  to  be  placed  behind  glass  in 
a  museum  or  private  cabinet.  We 
gaze  with  astonishment  at  the  cos- 
tumes of  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers ;  at  their  coats  and  gowns, 
their  ruffles  and  furbelows  ;  at  their 
hats,  caps,  wigs  and  headgear  gener- 
ally ;  at  their  shoe-buckles,  their  snuff- 
boxes, their  smelling-bottles,  their 
patch-boxes.  In  the  matter  of  dress, 
indeed,  we  gaze  with  wonderment  at 
what  we  have  worn  ourselves,  or  what 
our  wives,  our  sisters,  or  our  lady 
friends  have  worn  a  few  years  back ; 
and  we  say  we  must  have  been  insane, 
and  the  whole  community  around  us 
must  have  been  insane,  when  such 
articles  of  attire  were  deemed  beautiful 
and  convenient. 


*  Read   before   th; 
April  2,  1881. 
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Canadian   Institute,  Toronto, 


It  seems  natural  enough  that  the 
few  relics  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  primaeval  times  should  excite  in- 
terest and  be  looked  at  with  a  certain 
sense  of  superiority ;  as,  for  example, 
the  tools  and  domestic  utensils  of  the 
lacustrine  inhabitants  of  Switzerland 
and  elsewhere  ;  or  the  arms  and  orna- 
ments of  our  fellow  men  in  the  bone, 
stone  and  bronze  periods.  But  that 
within  the  space  of  our  own  short 
lives,  objects  once  most  familiar,  com- 
mon-place and  indispensable,  should 
become  rarities  and  seem  to  us  odd 
when  we  do  chance  again  to  see  them, 
is  surely  very  extraordinary.  A  tin- 
der-box, with  its  flint  and  steel,  is  now 
a  "  curiosity."  The  like  is  to  be  said 
of  candlesticks  of  certain  forms,  of 
snuffers,  and  "  lanthorns,"  and  fire- 
dogs  ;  of  the  tall  case-clock,  the  bull's- 
eye  watch,  the  quill  pen. 

And  so,  when  for  some  reason,  you 
have  to  turn  over  the  volumes  which 
have  insensibly  accumulated  in  an  old 
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family  house,  or  the  contents  of  a  li- 
brary of  some  standing,  how  soon  you 
come  to  strata  of  fossils  !  In  some 
such  strain,  at  least,  we  are  probably 
ready  to  speak  of  long  rows  of  folios, 
quartos,  et  infra,  that  meet  the  eye ; 
although  with  books,  as  Milton  ad- 
monishes us,  there  is  a  difference. 
They  are  not  absolutely  dead  things, 
but  "do  contain  a  potencie  of  life  in 
them,"  to  use  his  own  words  "to  be 
as  active  as  that  soule  was  whose  pro- 
geny they  are."  So  that,  let  its  ex- 
terior be  ever  so  antiquated,  and  its 
interior  ever  so  dry,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  book  that  is  wholly  fossil.  There 
are  yet  subsisting  within  it  particles 
of  a  vital  force,  even  as  in  the  seem- 
ingly cold  ashes  of  the  hearth,  you 
shall  sometimes  find,  if  you  stir  them, 
a  spark  or  two  of  live  fire. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  thoughts, 
from  having  had  occasion  lately  to  dis- 
turb the  contents  of  an  out-of-the-way 
shelf,  which  I  had  made  a  kind  of 
limbo  for  old  School-books  and  other 
chance  survivors  of  the  period  of  boy- 
hood and  youth.  Old  friends  of  this 
sort,  associated  with  the  first  awaken- 
ing of  the  mind  and  its  earliest  growth, 
we  are  all  of  us,  I  suppose,  more  or 
less  loth  wholly  to  part  with  ;  although, 
generally,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  most 
of  them  pass  avvay  out  of  our  sight, 
dissipated  and  lost,  one  scarcely  knows 
how. 

Now  it  had  happened  that  in  the 
receptacle  referred  to,  1  had  stored 
away  a  good  many  of  such  waifs  and 
strays  of  the  past,  on  re-handling 
which,  I  found  to  my  surprise  and  no 
slight  pleasure  that  not  a  few  among 
the  motley  assemblage  had  begun  now 
to  acquire  the  odour  of  antiquity  and 
to  be  entitled  to  classification  under 
the  head  of  "curious,"  I  have  accord- 
ingly thought  that  possibly  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  them  might  not 
be  unacceptable.  To  you  perhaps  as 
to  me,  the  objects  presented  will  be 
as  "  the   distant   spires   and    antique 


towers"  of  Eton,  seen  from  "the 
stately  height  of  Windsor's  brow " 
were  to  Gray,  restorative  for  a  while 
of  the  sensation  of  youth  ;  but  far 
from  our  review  be  the  morbidness 
of  spirit  which  marks  and  surely  mars 
the  famous  composition  of  Gray. 

I  have  ventured  to  name  18 18  and 
1 88 1  as  my  Then  and  Now,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration,  if  one 
may  so  speak,  of  the  figures  ;  but  also 
because,  at  the  former  date,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  every  thing  that  was 
homely  and  old-fashioned  in  school- 
books  and  juvenile  literature  was  still 
flourishing  in  full  vigour ;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  from 
that  date  onward  the  revolution  in 
matters  educational  which  has  landed 
us  where  we  are  to-day,  became  more 
and  more  perceptible.  Further  too, 
I  think  I  have  reason  to  beUeve  that 
the  fascination  of  books  must  have 
begun  with  oneself  about  that  time, 
recalling  as  I  can  do  now,  with  con- 
siderable freshness,  the  rude  wood-cut 
or  copper-plate  illustrations,  if  not  the 
text,  of  several  small  tomes  which 
about  that  time  came  in  my  way. 

The  books  in  my  recent  find,  then, 
may,  as  I  hope,  assist  us  in  taking  stock 
of  scholastic  and  literary  progress 
amongst  us,  furnishing  for  the  purpose 
some  material  for  comparison  and  con- 
trast. In  several  instances,  too,  they 
may  give,  incidentally,  an  idea  of  what 
the  disadvantages  of  a  young  aspirant 
after  knowledge  were  in  this  region  of 
Canada  some  sixty  years  ago. 

I  have  doubts  as  to  being  able  to 
inspire  in  you  the  interest  which  I 
find  enkindled  in  myself  by  the  some- 
what unpromising  row  of  volumes 
before  us.  But  should  I  succeed  in 
doing  so  in  even  a  moderate  degree  I 
shall  be  content.  If  no  other  result 
ensue,  it  may  refresh  the  eye  to  gaze, 
for  a  short  while,  upon  their  not  for- 
gotten sheepskin  and  brown  calf  cov- 
ers, once  smooth  and  bright,  now 
rubbed  and  faded  ;  the  joints  in  some 
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cracked ;  the  corners  bent  and  bat- 
tered ;  the  paper  and  print  made  dingy 
by  dust  and  smoke  ;  the  pages  at  cer- 
tain difficult  places  fingered  and 
thumbed,  and  frayed  at  the  edge ; 
and  retaining  still  the  pencillings  and 
pen-scrawls  of  former  possesors. 

I  would  premise  also  at  once  that 
although  I  have  found  the  collection 
as  a  whole  such  as  must  now  be  des- 
ignated a  little  antique,  if  not  anti- 
quated, I  have  not  found  it,  in  respect 
to  its  contents,  in  any  way  despicable. 
If  the  books  in  question  now  and  then 
shew  narrowness,  they  do  but  so  far 
reflect  the  era  in  which  they  origi- 
nated, which  was  necessarily  circum- 
scribed in  its  view  of  the  sciences  and 
its  recognition  of  the  real  scope  of 
education.  I  am  pleased  to  confess 
that  I  have  discovered  in  them  points 
of  excellence  which  were  veiled  from 
my  perception  in  the  days  of  inex- 
perience. Taken  severally,  they  are 
most  sterling  in  substance  and  quite 
effective  so  far  as  they  go.  Perhaps 
their  chief  defects  are  unattractiveness 
in  form,  and  a  too  sternly  exacted 
employment  of  a  language  not  yet 
sufficiently  understood  to  be  a  vehicle 
of  instruction — two  particulars  that 
could  not  fail  to  be  stumbling  blocks 
to  the  young  in  the  path  of  learning. 

I  shall  begin  with  a  genuine  typical 
school-book,  Lily's  Latin  Grammar, 
a  work  dating  back  to  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  in  his  zeal  for  centralization 
and  uniformity  made  a  decree  about 
the  year  1543,  that  Lily's  Grammar 
should  be  the  one  universal  Latin 
Grammar  for  the  realm  of  England  ; 
"  that  so  "  as  the  merry  old  Church 
historian.  Fuller,  observes,  "youths 
though  changing  their  schoolmas- 
ters, might  keep  their  learning,"' there 
having  been  previously  in  England, 
as  elsewhere,  a  great  variety  of  con- 
flicting grammars,  which  begot  confu- 
sion and  obstructions  in  the  working 
of  schools.     Through  the  prestige  thus 


acquired,  Lily's  Grammar  maintained 
its  ground  down  to  a  late  period. 
Even  in  this  section  of  Canada  Lily's 
Grammar  was  in  vogue  during  a  por- 
tion of  my  boyhood,  but  it  was  soon 
displaced  by  the  Eton  Latin  Gram- 
mar, which  itself  is  an  outcome  of 
Lily.  In  New  England,  too,  it  was 
substantially  Lily's  Latin  system  that 
was  introduced  by  the  many  learned, 
not  to  say  pedantic,  scholars,  such  as 
the  Mathers  and  others,  who  migrated 
thither  from  England  ;  and  where  it 
was  confirmed  and  maintained  by  the 
usages  established  at  Harvard  College, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  Magnalia, 
and  elsewhere.  In  Virginia  also  the 
same  thing  took  place,  through  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College  iu  that  quarter, 
in  1692.  The  same  thing  took  place 
in  Barbadoes  also,  and  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  at  the  later  period ; 
and  in  New  Zealand,  likewise,  Aus- 
tralia and  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of 
India  in  quite  recent  times,  through 
the  emigration  to  those  parts  of  Eng- 
lish University  men,  and  the  setting 
up  of  schools  and  colleges,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  tinctured,  in  their  text- 
books and  uses,  from  the  scholasdc 
springs  and  fountains  of  the  oW 
mother-land.  So  that  what  Erasmus 
predicted  of  Lily's  school  has  curi- 
ously come  true,  principally  through 
his  grammar.  In  a  set  of  Sapphic 
stanzas  composed  on  the  opening  of 
Lily's  school  in  1512,  Erasmus  spoke 
of  it  as  a  tree  from  which  would  spring 
a  fruitful  forest  of  other  trees  to  the 
adornment  of  "the  whole  Orl»  of  the 
English  world,"  little  realizing  indeed 
at  the  moment  what  in  the  future 
would  be  the  wide-reaching  signifi- 
cance of  such  an  expression.  The 
\vords  of  Erasmus  were  : 

"  Lucius  hie  sylvae  pariet  futur^e 

Semina  ;  hinc  dives  nemus  undequaque 
Densius  surgens  decorabit  Anglum 
Latius  Orbem. " 

Though  bearing  the  name  of  Lily, 
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the  grammar  which  is  first  to  engage 
our  attention  was  in  fact  the  produc- 
tion of  several  hands.  The  introduc- 
tory treatise  on  the  Eight  Parts  of 
Speech  and  their  Construction — the 
Accidence,  as  this  part  of  the  gram- 
mar is  usually  called — was  by  Dean 
Colet,  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  use 
of  St.  Paul's  school  in  London,  founded 
by  him  in  15 12.  The  Syntax,  which 
followed  the  Accidence,  was  by  Lily, 
but  revised  and  improved  by  Erasmus, 
to  whom  Colet  sent  the  manual  for 
examination.  Hence  it  began  to  be 
reported  at  the  time  that  Erasmus  was 
its  author.  But  Erasmus  himself  set 
the  public  right  on  this  point  in  a 
letter  which  was  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  the  book  in  15 15,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  manual  in  question  was  writ- 
ten by  Lily  at  the  request  of  Colet : 
and  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  Lily 
as  a  man  of  uncommon  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  admirable 
skill  in  the  instruction  of  youth  ('■'■  vir 
utriusque  literaiurce  hand  vidgariter 
peritiis,  et  minis  redce  mstititendce  pubis 
artifex.'"  ) 

The  ever  memorable  Propria  quce 
maribus  and  As  in  prcesenti  were  the 
handiwork  of  Lily  together  with  the 
Carmen  de  Maribus,  Poem  on  Man- 
ners, of  which  I  shall  speak  in  another 
connection.  But  the  Q_uce  genus,  that 
is,  the  rules  for  irregular  or  hetero- 
clite  nouns,  were  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
sometime  Dean  of  Durham  ;  called 
Robert  in  some  editions,  but,  more 
correctly  I  believe,  Thomas  in  others. 
Compiled  for  the  most  part  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Lily's  Grammar  was,  as  we  see, 
no  product  of  medisevalism  :  it  was 
in  truth  one  of  the  lesser  outcomes  of 
the  renaissance  of  enlightened  learning 
then  in  progress  throughout  Europe. 
Nevertheless  the  book  has  about  it 
some  strong  mediseval  characteristics. 
Its  theory  is  that  the  Latin  language 
is  still  to  be  deemed  a  living  tongue, 
and   to  be  made  all    but  vernacular 


with  scholars  and  teachers.  Accord- 
ingly after  setting  forth  clearly  enough 
the  elements  of  the  language  and  tlie 
construction  of  its  eight  parts  of 
speech,  in  plain  English,  it  repeats  the 
same  with  amplifications  in  Latin.  At 
the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  this 
grammar,  the  theory  that  Latin  was 
to  be  cultivated  almost  as  a  vernacu- 
lar, was  beginning  to  be  disregarded  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  was 
virtually  exploded,  in  England  at  least. 
Nevertheless,  the  Latin  portions  of 
Lily  continued  to  be  strongly  insisted 
on  in  schools.  Like  Sir  Thomas 
More,  their  common  friend,  Lily,  Colet 
and  Erasmus  were  very  enlightened 
men;  but  in  regard  to  the  enforce- 
ment or  abandonment  of  the  collo- 
quial use  of  Latin  in  schools,  they 
were  not  at  liberty.  Its  enforcement 
was,  as  I  suppose,  held  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  so  long  as  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  the  time  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  instruction  and  cere- 
mony were  carried  on  wholly  in  Latin, 
and  the  medium  of  inter-communica- 
tion amongst  the  "  learned  "  every- 
where was  Latin.  Had  it  been  in 
the  power  of  Lily  and  the  rest  to  have 
encouraged  the  familiar  use  of  Eng- 
lish in  schools,  to  the  extent  that 
Roger  Ascham,  soon  afterwards  did, 
and  Richard  Mulcaster,  head  master 
of  St.  Paul's  School,  it  is  curious  to 
speculate  as  to  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  of  their  action  on  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  literature  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  certain  that  much  need- 
less toil  and  torment  would  have  been 
spared  to  after  generations;  and  would 
not  perhaps  the  real  import  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  literatures  have 
dawned  upon  innumerable  persons  in 
a  shorter  space  of  time  and  with  more 
intelligence  and  delight,  than  has  been 
the  case  under  the  system  usually  pur- 
sued, until  of  late,  in  the  great  schools 
and  colleges  ? 

I  should  have  observed  before  that 
Lily  was  the  first  head  master  of  St. 
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Paul's  School,  founded,  as  I  have 
already  related,  by  Colet  in  15 12; 
that  after  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford 
before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  East 
in  quest  of  Greek  ;  that  he  mastered 
that  language  in  quite  a  practical  way 
by  studying  it  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes 
for  the  space  of  five  years ;  and 
lastly,  that  his  name,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  period,  is  spelt  in 
various  ways  in  the  early  books.  It 
is  Lilye  and  Lilly  as  well  as  Lily,  so 
that  if  we  are  not  content  with  it  in 
its  natural  and  generally  received 
shape,  we  can  deform  it  into  some 
other,  as  uneasy  persons  from  time  to 
time  try  to  persuade  us  to  do  on  like 
grounds,  with  the  grand  old  name  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  find  I  have  four  copies  of  Lily  : 
one  printed  at  Oxford  in  the  Sheldon- 
ian  Theatre  in  1673;  one  printed  in 
London  in  17 13,  by  Roger  Norton, 
"  printer  to  the  Queen's  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty  [Queen  Anne],  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  ;"  one  printed  in 
London  in  1760,  by  S.  Buckley  and 
T.  Longman,  "printers  to  the  King's 
Most  Excellent  Majesty,  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew  "  (now  George  the 
Third ;  but  another  title  page  in  this 
volume  bears  the  date  1758,  with  like 
appendage  to  the  printers'  names  ;  the 
monarch  then  requiring  typographical 
help  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
would  be  Georgethe  Second).  And  the 
fourth  printed  in  London  so  late  as 
1830,  by  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Browne,  Green  and  Hill,  "printers  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  to  the 
Sovereign,"  now  George  the  Fourth. 
(The  last  named  copy  of  Lily  is  one 
that  has  been  in  actual  use  in  the 
work  of  education  here  in  what  is  now 
Toronto.)  All  four  editions  have  a 
general  likeness  to  each  other  in  the 
antique  character  of  the  type  adopted, 
and  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
pages.  In  the  Oxford  copy,  the 
definitions  and  rules  throughout  the 


whole  of  the  English  portion  of  the 
book,  are  doubtless  for  supposed 
greater  perspicuity,  printed  in  old 
English  type  or  black  letter.  The 
edition  of  1830  is  made  to  be  a  fac- 
swiile,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  1760 
and  earlier  editions ;  although  im- 
provements have  been  admitted.  The 
publishers  of  this  edition,  in  an  Ad- 
vertisement, as  it  is  called,  prefixed  to 
the  Latin  part  of  the  book,  inform  the 
reader  that  "they  have  purchased  from 
the  family  of  the  Nortons,  former 
patentees,  the  Royal  Grant  and  privi- 
lege of  printing  Lily's  Grammar,  which 
from  the  time  it  was  compiled  has,  by 
several  kings  and  queens,  successively, 
been  ordered  generally  to  be  used  in 
schools;  and  therefore  they  thought  it 
their  duty,  and  interest  [too,  as  they 
frankly  add]  to  get  it  revised  and  im- 
proved by  a  skilful  hand,  as  much  as 
the  nature  of  the  book  would  well 
admit ;  hoping  it  will  have  the  appro- 
bation and  encouragement  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  the  care  and 
instruction  of  youth."  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  publishers  are  careful  to  sub- 
join :  "  they  have  not  the  least  inten- 
tion to  suppress  the  Common  Lily's 
Grammar  in  the  form  it  now  stands, 
and  to  substitute  or  impose  this  im- 
proved edition  in  the  room  of  it ;  but 
they  will  take  care,"  they  say,  "that  the 
said  Common  Lily's  Grammar  now  in 
use,  be  correctly  printed,  and  will  still 
keep  that,  as  well  as  this,  on  sale, 
leaving  it  to  every  gentleman  of  the 
profession  to  make  use  either  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  as  he  shall  see  fit." 

Many  among  the  clergy  were,  we 
may  be  sure,  scrupulous  as  to  what 
Latin  grammar  they  countenanced, 
when  among  the  inquiries  made  of 
them  at  the  periodical  Visitations,  by 
Royal  authority,  was  this  :  whether 
there  be  any  other  grammar  taught  in 
any  school  within  this  diocese  than 
that  which  is  set  forth  by  the  author- 
ity of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ? 

Lily's  Grammar   had,    in   fact,  ac- 
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quired  a  semi-sacred  character  through 
the  royal  sanction.  It  was  seen  and 
acknowledged  that  progress  was  tak- 
ing place  in  all  the  sciences,  that  of 
language  included,  and  that  something 
should  be  done  to  make  Lily  keep 
pace  with  the  general  advance.  But 
it  was  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
only  after  elaborate  apology,  that  any 
jot  or  tittle  in  the  received  text  was 
altered.  In  the  edition  of  1713,  as 
doubtless  in  previous  editions,  as  also 
even  in  that  of  1830,  the  title  page  is 
very  like  that  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
small  quarto  Bibles  from  the  press  of 
the  Barkers.  The  central  letter-press 
is  surrounded  by  a  wide  wood-cut 
border,  divided  into  square  compart- 
ments. In  the  Bible  title  page  each  of 
these  divisions  would  have  in  it  one 
of  the  Evangelists  or  one  of  the  major 
or  minor  Prophets.  In  the  Gram- 
mar title  page,  the  corresponding 
spaces  are  filled  with  rudely- executed 
female  figures  emblematical  of  the 
arts  included  in  the  Trivium  and 
Quadrivium  of  the  schoolmen  :  Gram- 
matica,  Rhetorica,  Arithmetica,  Dia- 
lectica,  Musica,  Geometria,  Astrono- 
mia ;  conspicuous  over  all  are  the 
Royal  arms  in  very  antique  style. 
(The  emblematical  figures  vary  in  the 
editions  of  Lily  before  us.  In  the 
one  of  17 12,  Musica  is  seen  playing 
on  the  virginals  or  very  primitive 
spinnet,  while  elsewhere  she  holds  a 
theorbo  or  guitar.  In  every  case, 
Geometria  has  the  distinction  of  a 
crown  on  her  head.) 

All  the  editions  retain  the  original 
"  Address  to  the  Reader"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book.  A  few  sen- 
tences from  this  will  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
old  Grammar  School  master. 

*'  The  first  and  cliiefest  point,"  the 
writer  of  the  address  to  the  reader 
says,  "is,  that  the  diligent  master 
make  not  the  scholar  haste  too  much, 
but  that  he  in  continuance  and  dili- 
gence of  teaching  make  him  to  re- 


hearse, so,  that- while  he  hath  perfectly 
that  which  is  behind,  he  suffer  him 
not  to  go  forward  ;  for  this  posting 
haste  overthroweth  and  hurteth  a 
great  sort  of  wits,  and  casts  them  into 
amazedness,  vWien  they  know  not  how 
they  shall  either  go  forward  or  back- 
ward, but  stick  fast  as  one  plunged 
that  cannot  tell  what  to  do,  or  which 
way  to  turn  him  ;  and  then  the  master 
thinkeththe  scholar  to  be  a  dullard,  and 
the  scholar  thinketh  the  thing  to  be 
uneasy  and  too  hard  for  his  wit ;  and 
the  one  hath  an  evil  opinion  of  the 
other,  when  oftentimes  it  is  neither, 
but  in  the  kind  of  teaching.  It  is 
profitable,  therefore,"  we  are  told, 
"not  only  that  he  (the  scholar)  can 
orderly  decline  his  noun  and  his  verb, 
but  every  way,  forward,  backward,  by 
cases,  by  persons,  that  neither  case  of 
noun,  nor  person  of  verb,  can  be 
required,  that  he  cannot  without  stop 
or  study  tell.  And  until  this  time  I 
count  not  the  scholar  perfect,"  the 
old  writer  says,  "nor  ready  to  go  any 
farther  till  he  hath  this  already 
learned."  To  effect  this  amount  of 
attainment  in  a  l.ad  "will  not  be  "  he 
thinks,  "  past  a  quarter  of  a  year's 
diligence,  or  very  little  more,  to  a 
painful  and  diligent  man,  if  the  scholar 
have  a  mean  wit,"  i.e.  average  ability. 
Now  then  the  lad  "  may  go  on  to  the 
Concords,  to  know  the  agreement  of 
parts  among  themselves,  with  like  way 
and  diligence  as  is  afore  described. 
And  when  these  Concords  be  well 
known  unto  them  (an  easy  and 
pleasant  pain  the  writer  thinks),  if  the 
fore  grounds  be  well  and  throughly 
beaten  in,  let  them  not  continue  in 
learning  of  the  Rules  orderly  as  they 
lie  in  the  Syntax,  but  casually  as  they 
may  be  wanted  while  reading  some 
pretty  book,  wherein  is  contained  not 
only  the  eloquence  of  the  Tongue, 
but  also  a  good  plain  lesson  of  honesty 
and  godliness.  And  all  the  time  they 
be  at  school,  the  master  should  never 
allow    his   scholars   to    be    idle,    but 
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always  occupied  in  a  continual  re- 
hearsing and  looking  back  again  to 
those  things  they  have  learned,  and 
be  more  bound  to  keep  well  their  old 
than  to  take  forth  any  new."  In  this 
way  it  is  expected  that  the  young 
scholar,  in  due  time,  "shall  be 
brought  to  a  good  kind  of  readiness 
in  Making  [i.e.  Composition],  to  which 
if  there  be  adjoined  some  use  of  Speak- 
ing, he  shall  be  brought  past  the 
w-earisome  bitterness  of  his  Learning. 
And  these  Precepts  well  kept,"  he 
finally  adds,  "will  bring  a  man  clean 
past  the  use  of  this  Grammar-book 
and  make  him  as  ready  as  his  Book, 
and  so  meet  to  further  things,  where- 
of it  were  out  of  season  to  give 
precepts  here." 

It  is  plain  that  for  a  certain  period 
of  time  the  perfect  master  was  ex- 
pected to  regard  his  pupils  simply  as 
so  many  cylinders  of  yet  plastic  clay, 
to  be  kept  turning  round  and  round 
under  his  hand,  until  they  should  be 
charactered  over  with  Lily,  as  fully 
and  indelibly  as  those  curious  barrel- 
shaped  bricks  from  Nineveh  are 
charactered  over  with  records,  which 
no  man  can  now,  with  accuracy,  inter- 
pret. In  other  words,  the  perfect 
master  was  firmly  to  hold  that  the 
chief  end  of  the  young  boy's  existence 
was  the  acquisition  of  a  facility  in 
Latin  with  the  ultimate  view  of 
securing  through  it  whatever  other' 
knowledge  was  attainable. 

In  my  Oxford  Lily,  in  addition  to 
the  address  to  the  reader,  there  is  a 
preface  of  the  same  drift,  but  more 
rhetorical  in  style.  Here  is  a  sentence 
still  laudatory  of  the  one  subject 
which  seems  to  weigh  upon  the 
writer's  brain.  "Grammar"  he  says, 
"  is  the  Sacrist  that  bears  the  key  of 
knowledge,  by  whom  alone  admit- 
tance can  be  had  into  the  Temple  of 
the  Muses  and  treasuries  of  arts,  even 
whatever  can  enrich  the  mind,  and 
raise  it  from  the  level  of  a  Barbarian 


and  Idiot  to  the  dignity  of  an  Intelli- 
gence."      "But  this  Sacrist,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  is  a  severe  Mistresse,  who 
being  once  contemned  will  certainly 
revenge  the  injury,    it  being  evident 
that   no    person    ever    yet    despised 
grammar  who  had  not  his  fault  return- 
ed upon  him."     All  which,  of  course, 
we  must  undoubtedly  acquiesce  in,  as 
in  the  abstract,  true.     But  yet,  never- 
theless, the  experience  of  later  times 
has  again  and  again  proved  that  the 
kind  of  skill  in   young  and  old  which 
is  here  held  up  to  measureless  admi- 
ration, may  be  a  very  one-sided  ac- 
complishment, compatible  with  great 
ignorance  in  numerous  very  important 
directions  ;  and  that  the  whole  system 
recommended  is  particularly  liable  to 
degenerate  into  a  sort  of  mechanical 
routine    on   the  side  of  teacher  and 
learner.      Under  these  circumstances 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  self-com- 
placent vauntings    of  our   old  gram- 
marians on  the  subject  of  their  special 
art,  tends  simply  to  irritate,  and  not  to 
convince,  the  modern  mind  ;  just  as 
unwise  exaggerations  of  other  things, 
true  and  good,  are  apt  to  do  likewise. 
Where  there  are  special  aptitudes 
for  the  study  and  a  powerful  proclivity 
to  it,  Latin  will  still  be  acquired  in 
civilized  countries,    and  its  literature 
explored  to  its  extremest  limits.  There 
is  no  symptom  of  falling  off  in  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  Latin  and  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  in  England.     The  culti- 
vation, however,  of  each  language  and 
of  the  wide  fields  of  research  thrown 
open  by  each,    is  managed  now  after 
a  mode  and  in  a  spirit  undreamed  of 
by  the  old  grammar  school  masters. 

In  harmony  with  the  high  trans- 
cendental views  of  technical  grammar 
entertained  by  these  last  named 
authorities  is  a  certain  emblematical 
engraving  which  we  shall  find  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  four  editions  of 
Lily  here  before  us.  This  is  the  ever- 
memorable  whole  page  representation 
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of  the  tree  of  grammatical  knowledge, 
on  which  I  must  not  fail  to  dilate  a 
little. 

A  large  apple-tree  is  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  picture,  with  umbrageous 
foliage  and  a  plentiful  intermixture  of 
fruit.  On  several  of  the  branches  are 
lads  in  coats  and  small  clothes,  of  the 
Tudor  period,  engaged  in  throwing 
down  apples  to  companions  below,  of 
tenderer  years.  One  is  receiving  a 
great  satchelful  from  a  friend  in  the 
tree,  one  is  seated  on  the  ground 
amidst  books  and  pippins,  thought- 
fully masticating  a  fine  specimen,  and 
one  is  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  billet 
up  at  a  richly  laden  bough,  with  the 
expectation  of  bringing  down  a  prize 
or  two  for  himself.  Below  is  an 
inscription  intended  to  sooth  and 
encourage  the  young  beginner  : 

Radix  Doctrinse  amara,  Fiuctus  dulcis. 
{Bitier  is  learning's    root,    but  sweet   the 
fruit). 

In  the  Oxford  edition  of  1673  '^his 
allegorical  picture  appears  beautifully 
engraved  on  copper,  designed  afresh 
by  some  good  artist,  in  a  spirit  quite 
Hogarthian.  The  tree  of  knowledge 
no  longer  stands  alone  ;  it  grows  in  the 
midst  of  a  Paradise  of  lesser  trees. 
The  lads  engaged  in  the  apple-gather- 
ing are  more  numerous  than  in  the 
old  woodcut ;  and  their  forms  and  cos- 
tumes are  more  carefully  drawn.  Two 
sturdy  little  fellows  are  helping  a  com- 
panion to  mount  one  of  the  lower 
branches,  while  one  up  in  the  tree 
reaches  down  to  him  a  helping  hand. 
As  a  study  of  school-custom  and  dress 
the  picture  is  noticeable  \  one  lad,  for 
example,  carries  his  satchel  suspended 
on  his  back  by  a  strap  passing  round 
over  the  front  of  his  hat,  after  the 
manner  of  the  coal-heaver.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  engraving  are  four 
Latin  lines,  two  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Saepe  ulta  est  raptos  crudelis  Betula  malos  : 
Nunc  ut  devites  verbera,  carpe  Puer. 


which  may  be  paraphrased  : 

Birch  oft  ensues  on  apples'  rape  : 
By  rape  ol these,  boys  birch  escape, 

where  we  have  mention  made  of  an 
auxiliary  on  which  I  fear,  school 
annals  would  shew  that  the  masters  of 
old  relied  for  the  successful  inculcation 
of  "grammar,"  as  implicitly  as  Ma- 
homet and  his  successors  did  on  the 
sword  for  the  propagation  of  the  Kor- 
an ;  and  that  the  secret  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  dexterity  in  Lily  lay  here,  rather 
than  in  the  flattering  allurements  of  al- 
legorical pictures  rhetorically  or  mate- 
rially presented.  The  Address  to  the 
Reader,  as  we  may  have  noticed,  spake 
not  of  this  dire  implement  of  instruc- 
tion, unless  there  be  an  allusion  to  it 
in  what  the  writer  says  there  about 
the  fore-grounds  being  "  well  and 
throughly  beaten  in."  But  on  the 
wall  at  one  end  of  the  great  school- 
room at  Winchester,  the  Betula  or 
rod  was,  and  is  still  I  presume,  visibly 
depicted,  with  this  standing  admoni- 
tion inscribed  under  it  :  Aid  disce.,  aiit 
d is  cede :  manet  sors  te?'tia,  cadi;  ren- 
dered somewhat  facetiousl)- — 

Study  hard,  or  else  be  jogging 
Or  you'll  get  a  plaguey  flogging, 

which  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  por- 
tentous force  of  ccedi.  If  we  receive, 
as  we  must,  the  testimony  of  Erasmus, 
of  Steele  in  the  "Spectator,"  of  Cole- 
ridge and  of  Lamb,  the  sorstertia  ccedi 
of  schools  in  the  days  of  yore,  was 
something  not  to  be  jocosely  slurred 
over.  Steele  makes  the  strange,  per- 
haps vindictive,  observation  that  "it 
is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice 
(flogging)  that  we  may  attribute  a 
certain  hardness  and  ferocity  which 
some  men,  though  liberally  educated, 
carry  about  them  in  their  behaviour. 
To  be  bred  like  a  gentleman  and  pun- 
ished like  a  malefactor  must  as  we  see 
it  does,"  Steele  says,  "  produce  that 
illiberal  sauciness  which  we  see  some- 
times in  Men  of  Letters." 
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Apropos  of  old  editions  of  Lily, 
one  would  like  to  have  seen  that  copy 
of  the  book  which  Samuel  Pepys 
speaks  of  in  his  diary  the  9th  of  March 
1665.  In  his  memorandum  of  that 
day  he  mentions  a  visit  paid  by  him 
to  Mr.  Crumlum,  as  he  phonetically 
writes,    meaning    Mr.    Cromleholme, 


his  former  master  at  St.  Paul's  School 
in  London.  ''  Among  other  dis- 
course," he  says  "  we  fell  to  the  old  dis- 
course of  Paul's  Schoole,  and  he  did, 
on  my  declaring  my  value  of  it,  give 
me  one  of  Lily's  Grammars  of  a  very 
old  impression,  as  it  was  in  the  Catho- 
like  times,  which  I  shall  much  set  by." 


( To  be  continued. ) 


CAMBRIDGE  LECTURES  ON  TEACHING.* 


I. EXAMINING. 


OUR  first  notion  was  to  deal  with 
this  volume  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner of  a  review,  but  upon  reading  it 
over  we  found  so  much  that  was 
superior  to  the  ordinary  disquisitions 
appearing  in  books  of  this  class,  that 
we  deemed  it  only  just  to  the  writer 
in  dealing  with  the  work,  to  put  before 
our  readers  some  of  his  ideas  in  his 
own  words  upon  one  at  least  of  the 
specific  subjects  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses in  these  Cambridge  Lectures. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Monthly 
we  had  occasion  to  notice  a  little  tract 
of  the  author's  on  the  "  Art  of  Secur- 
ing Attention,"  and  the  favourable 
opinion  we  then  expressed  is  more 
than  justified  by  the  work  before  us. 
Nothing  approaching  it  in  value  has 
appeared  since  Professor  Bain's  vol- 
ume on  "  Education  as  a  Science," 
and  it  is  far  ahead  of  that  book  in  its 
practical  bearing  on  the  work  of  the 
school  room.  If  we  have  any  fault  to 
find  with  the  work,  it  is  that  the  style 
is  somewhat  loose,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  is  not  always  logi- 
cal.    But  our  readers  can  best  judge 

*  "Lectures  on  Teaching,  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  1880,"  by  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A., 
Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  late  Endowed  Schools 
Commission,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
ofSchooIs.  Cambridge  :  Deightou,  Bell  &  Co.  ;  New 
York:  MacmiUan  &  Ci.  ;  and  Toronto :  Willing  & 
Williamson. 


for  themselves  by  having  some  of  the 
contents  placed  before  them,  and  we 
therefore  extract  for  them  the  sub- 
stance of  one  of  the  most  important 
lectures — that  on  "Examining." 

The  art  of  putting  questions  is  one 
of  the  first  and  most  necessary  things 
to  be  acquired  by  the  teacher.  To 
know  how  to  put  a  good  question  is 
to  have  gone  a  long  way  on  the  road 
to  becoming  a  skilful  and  efficient  in- 
structor. The  objects  in  view  in 
putting  questions  to  a  child  whom  we 
are  instructing  are  : — 

1.  To  find  out  what  he  knows,  so  as 
to  prepare  him  for  some  further  in- 
struction. 

2.  To  discover  his  misconceptions 
and  difficulties. 

3.  To  secure  the  activity  of  his 
mind  and  his  co-operation  while  you 
are  in  the  act  of  teaching  him. 

4.  To  test  the  result  and  outcome 
of  what  you  have  taught, 

So  that  interrogation  is  not  only  a 
means  of  discovering  what  is  known, 
it  is  itself  a  prime  instrument  in  im- 
parting knowledge.  Hence  the  first 
object  of  questioning  is  to  conduct 
the  learner  to  the  boundaries  of  his 
previous  knowledge,  and  thus  to  put 
his  mind  into  the  right  attitude  to 
learn  something  new.     The  one  per- 
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son  who  is  generally  reputed  to  have 
been  the  master  of  this  art  was  Socra- 
tes. The  chief  purpose  of  his  dia- 
logues, which  Plato  and  Xenophon 
have  handed  down  to  us,  was  to  clear 
men's  minds  of  illusions,  and  of  the 
impediments  to  learning,  and  to  put 
them  into  the  best  attitude  for  receiv- 
ing knowledge  and  for  making  a  right 
use  of  it,  rather  than  to  give  them 
definite  dogmas,  or  authoritative  state- 
ments of  truth.  He  aimed  to  shew 
that  there  were  latent  difficulties  in 
many  things  which  seemed  very  sim- 
ple ;  that  plausible  and  well-sounding 
general  propositions  admitted  of  ex- 
ceptions and  qualifications  which  were 
often  unsuspected  ;  and  that,  till  these 
things  had  been  recognized,  and  care- 
fully examined,  it  was  premature  to 
dogmatize  about  them. 

In  like  manner  we  shall  do  wisely 
as  teachers,  if  we  seek,  before  giving  a 
new  lesson,  to  ascertain  by  means  of 
questions  what  previous  knowledge 
exists,  and  what  misconceptions  are 
in  the  minds  of  our  pupils  on  the  sub- 
ject we  want  to  explain.  Doing  this 
serves  two  purposes.  It  reveals  to 
you  the  measure  of  the  deficiency  you 
have  to  supply,  and  it  awakens  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  the  pupil  by 
shewing  him  what  he  has  to  learn. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  question  is 
that  it  should  be  in  perfectly  clear, 
simple  language,  the  meaning  of  which 
admits  of  no  mistake.  It  should  be 
expressed  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
consistent  with  this.  I  heard  a  man 
questioning  a  class  the  other  day  in 
physical  geography.  He  said :  "Where 
do  you  expect  to  find  lakes  ?  For  in- 
stance, you  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  chain  and  a  group,  don't  you  ? 
Well,  you  know  the  water  comes  down 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  must  go 
somewhere.     What  is  a  lake?" 

Here  are  four  sentences,  and  two 
totally  different  questions.  The  ques- 
tioner knew  what  he  wanted,  but  while 
he  was  speaking  it  dawned  upon  him 


that  he  migh't  make  it  clearer,  so  he 
interposed  a  little  explanation,  and 
ended  by  putting  a  different  question. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  puzzled  and 
bewildered  looks  of  the  children,  as 
they  listened  to  this,  and  to  many 
other  of  the  like  clumsy  and  inartistic 
questions.  In  this  particular  case  he 
should  have  shewn  a  drawing  or  a  little 
model  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  and 
then  have  asked  them  to  tell  him  what 
became  of  the  streams  that  rolled 
down  into  a  plain.  Soon  he  would 
have  elicited  a  good  general  notion  of 
the  course  of  rivers  as  determined  by 
a  watershed.  Then  he  should  have 
asked  what  would  happen  if  the  moun- 
tams  were  not  in  a  chain  but  in  a 
group,  so  that  when  the  water  rolled 
down  one  side  it  could  not  get  away 
but  was  stopped  by  another  mountain. 
"What  becomes  of  the  water?"  It 
must  stop  in  the  valleys.  "  And  when 
water  remains  in  a  valley,  what  do  we 
call  it?"  A  lake.  "Now  tell  me 
what  a  lake  is." 

Let  me  warn  you  also  to  avoid  the 
habit  of  introducing  your  questions 
with  such  expletives  as  "  Can  any  one 
tell  me?"  "Which  of  you  know?" 
"  Will  those  hold  up  their  hands  who 
can  answer  ?  "  Strip  your  question  of 
all  such  verbiage,  and  say  plainly  what 
you  want.  Practise  yourself  in  econo- 
mising your  words  and  reducing  all 
such  questions  to  their  simplest  forms. 
Avoid,  too,  all  vague  inquiries.  I 
heard  a  teacher  giving  a  lesson  on  the 
atmosphere.  He  described  a  man 
drowning,  and  brought  out  that  he 
died  for  want  of  air.  "  Now,"  said  he 
in  triumph,  "  what  is  the  thought  that 
occurs  to  our  minds  ?  "  Well,  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  have  answered  that 
question  ;  a  good  many  occurred  to 
my  mind,  but  as  I  had  no  clear  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  thought  which 
was  in  his,  I  should  certainly  have 
been  as  silent  as  his  class  was. 

Need  I  warn  you  against  that  style 
of  questions  in  which  the  whole   of 
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what  has  to  be  said  is  said  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  scholar  is  simply 
called  on  to  assent ;  the  tone  of  voice 
in  many  cases  indicating  what  answer 
is  expected. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  nice  little 
catechism  on  "good  manners"  that 
will  serve  as  a  good  illustration  of 
what  I  mean  : 

Q.  Is  untruthfulness  a  very  common  vice 
in  children? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  instances  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture of  this  sin  being  instantly  visited  by  the 
punishment  of  death? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ought  any  one  to  respect  or  esteem  a 
known  liar  ? 

A.   No. 

Q.  Would  _j'(7?i(  willingly  associate  with,  or 
make  a  companion  of,  any  boy  or  girl  known 
to  be  a  liar? 

A.   No. 

In  a  less  degree  I  would  have  you 
distrust  all  answers  which  consist  of 
single  words.  Every  answer  we  get  to 
an  ordinary  question  is  a  fragment  of 
a  sentence,  but  it  is  only  the  sentence, 
and  not  the  single  word,  which  conveys 
any  meaning  ;  and  the  questioner,  who 
understands  his  art,  turns  his  question 
round  until  he  gets  from  his  scholars 
successively  the  separate  parts  of  the 
sentence,  and  finally,  the  whole.  If 
the  teacher  does  all  the  talking,  and 
the  pupil  only  responds  with  single 
words,  the  questioning  is  bad.  The 
great  object  should  be  to  draw  out 
with  the  minimum  of  your  own  words 
the  maximum  of  words  and  of  thought 
from  him.  Questions,  too,  should  not 
be  put  which  you  could  not  answer 
yourself.  All  questions  ending  in  the 
word  "What?"  and  a  large  number 
of  elliptical  questions,  in  which  the 
teacher  makes  an  assertion,  and  then 
stops  for  the  scholar  to  supply  the 
last  word  encourage  the  bad  habit  of 
guessing.  The  practice  of  suggesting 
the  first  syllable  of  a  word  in  an 
answer  is  one  which  no  skilful  ques- 
tioner will  ever  adopt. 


In  putting  a  series  of  questions, 
whether  for  purposes  of  teaching,  re- 
capitulation, or  examination,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  continuity 
and  order.  Each  question  should 
grow  out  of  the  last  answer,  or  be  in 
some  way  logically  connected  with  it. 
As  to  the  answers  a  word  or  two  must 
be  said.  If  the  answering  is  bad, 
either  you  have  been  asking  for  what 
was  not  known,  or  for  what  had  been 
insufiiciently  explained,  in  which  case 
you  should  go  back,  and  teach  the 
subject  again.  Or  there  may  be  know- 
ledge but  no  disposition  to  answer,  in 
which  case  your  discipline  is  bad,  and 
you  must  fall  back  on  some  way  of 
improving  it.  All  random  and  foolish 
answering  is  rudeness,  and  should  be 
dealt  with  as  such.  Do  not  leap  to 
the  conclusion  that  because  your  ques- 
tion is  not  answered,  nothing  is  known 
about  it.  Alter  its  shape,  or  put  a 
simpler  one.  In  a  lesson  on  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  you  ask,  "  Why 
is  boiling  water  not  so  hot  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  as  in  a  valley?"  Now 
there  may  be  no  answer  to  this,  simply 
because  it  needs  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  answering  it,  and  your  pupil 
though  knowing  something  about  it, 
does  not  know  where  to  begin.  Keep 
it  in  mind,  but  for  the  moment,  substi- 
tute simpler  ones  for  it.  Ask  in  suc- 
cession "What  happens  when  water 
begins  to  boil ;  what  the  bubbling 
means  ;  what  would  have  prevented 
the  bubbling  from  beginning  so  soon ; 
what  would  have  caused  the  bubbling 
to  begin  earlier ;  whether  the  water 
can  receive  more  heat  after  it  begins 
to  bubble ;  what  is  the  pressure  of 
the  air  upon  a  mountain  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  valley."  To  all  these 
simpler  questions  you  will  probably 
get  answers ;  now  you  can  safely  go 
back  to  your  first  question  and  give  it 
again.  Do  not  be  impatient,  and 
hasten  to  answer  your  own  questions. 
Remember  that  by  drawing  out  the 
knowledge  of  scholars  and  piecing  it 
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together,  thus  securing  activity  of 
thought,  you  are  bringing  their  intelli- 
gence into  discipline.  You  have  to 
shew  them  that  they  may  find  out 
much  for  themselves  with  your  help, 
and  you  can  only  do  this  by  variety 
in  the  form  of  your  questions,  and 
by  practising  the  art  of  resolving  all 
complex  questions  into  simpler  ones. 
When  a  good  teacher  receives  an 
answer  which  is  partly  right  and  partly 
wrung,  or  which  is  right  in  substance 
and  wrong  in  form,  he  does  not  reject 
it ;  but  after  obtaining  a  better  answer 
from  another  scholar  he  goes  back, 
and  asks  the  first  to  amend  his  answer, 
or  he  reserves  the  point  for  further 
examination,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson,  or  in  beginning  a  new  one,  he 
clears  away  the  difticulty.  Never  treat 
an  honest  dilemma  as  a  fault,  but  as 
something  in  the  solution  of  which 
you  want  the  pupils'  co-operation. 

Do  not  be  content  to  consider  the 
holding  up  of  hands,  or  other  collec- 
tive act,  as  satisfactory  proof  of  ability 
to  answer.  Every  scholar  should  feel 
that  he  is  liable  to  receive  a  question, 
and  that  the  more  careless  or  indiffer- 
ent he  seems  the  more  liable  he  will 
be  to  be  questioned.  Fasten  your 
eye  on  the  worst  scholar  in  the 
class,  and  be  sure  to  carry  him  with 
you,  and  measure  your  progress  by 
what  you  can  do  with  him.  We  must 
avoid  mistaking  the  readiness  of  a  few 
clever  children  who  are  prominent  in 
answering,  for  the  intellectual  move- 
ment of  the  whole  class.  If  you  find 
yourself  in  this  danger,  put  your  ques- 
tions to  the  scholars  in  turns  now  and 
then,  to  remove  the  illusion. 

The  art  of  putting  a  good  question 
is  itself  a  mental  exercise  of  some 
value,  and  is  a  test  of  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject  in  hand.  Bear  this  in 
mind  in  its  application  to  the  scholars. 
Let  them  occasionally  change  their 
attitude  of  mind  from  that  of  receivers 
and  answerers,  to  that  of  questioners. 
The  best  teachers  always  encourage 


their  scholars  to  put  questions  to  the 
class.  The  knowledge  that  they  may 
have  to  do  this  makes  them  listen 
more  carefully,  and  turn  the  subject 
round  in  their  minds. 

Teachers  should,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bain  about  the 
spurious  character  of  the  curiosity  of 
children,  regard  it  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal things  to  be  encouraged  in  early 
training — one  of  the  surest  allies  in 
the  later  development  of  thought. 
"  For  curiosity,"  says  Whately,  "  is 
the  parent  of  attention,  and  a  teacher 
has  no  more  right  to  expect  success  in 
teaching  those  who  have  no  curiosity 
to  learn,  than  a  husbandman  has  who 
sows  a  field  without  ploughing  it." 

The  use  of  catechisms  is  open  to 
the  following  objections  :  (i)  The 
language  in  which  the  answers  are  ex- 
pressed is  too  often  not  worth  com- 
mitting to  memory;  {2)  The  answers 
to  be  learned  are  generally  incom- 
plete sentences,  and  are  therefore  of 
little  use;  (3)  Catechisms  assume  that 
every  question  admits  of  but  one  form 
of  answer ;  which  is  scarcely  true  of 
one  question  in  a  hundred.  For  par- 
ents, for  clergymen,  and  for  others 
who  are  not  teachers  by  profession, 
catechisms  may  be  useful  as  a  guide 
to  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  should 
be  imparted  to  children,  and  to  the 
order  in  which  it  should  be  arranged. 
But  no  teacher  who  has  the  most  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  his  art  would 
ever  degrade  himself  by  using  a  cate- 
chism, and  causing  answers  to  be 
learned  by  heart.  I  never  once  found 
in  examining  a  school,  that  a  subject 
— be  it  astronomy,  history,  geography 
or  heathen  mythology — which  had 
been  taught  by  means  of  a  catechism 
had  been  properly  understood  by  the 
learners.  A  similar  objection,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  attaches  to  books 
cast  in  a  conversational  form.  In 
these  a  boy  or  girl  is  made  to  evince 
a  shrewdness  and  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge which  are  problematical.     This 
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gives  them  an  unreality  which  chil- 
dren are  the  first  to  detect,  and  which 
causes  them  to  feel  a  distrust  at  the 
docile  little  interlocutors  in  such 
books  as  the  '•  Evenings  at  Home," 
or  "  Sandford  and  Merton." 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  use 
of  written  examinations.  What  is  it 
that  a  judicious  written  examination 
does  for  a  pupil  ?  Of  course  it  tests 
his  knowledge.  But  it  is  also  a 
valuable  educational  instrument.  It 
teaches  method,  promptitude,  self-re- 
liance. It  demands  accuracy  and  ful- 
ness of  memory,  concentrated  atten- 
tion, and  the  power  to  shape  and  ar- 
range our  thoughts.  "  Moreover,"  as 
Mr.  Latham  well  observes,  "behind  all 
these  qualities  lies  energy  of  mind. 
Of  this,  so  far  as  it  is  brought  out  in 
dealing  with  books  or  ideas,  we  can 
judge  fairly  from  a  written  examina- 
tion. We  see  that  knowledge  has 
been  got,  and  know  that  brain  work 
has  been  given  to  get  it,  and  we  can 
find  out  pretty  well  from  a  set  of  pa- 
pers whether  a  man  knows  his  own 
mind  or  not."  The  oral  examination 
is  good  for  intellectual  stimulus,  for 
bracing  up  the  student  to  rapid  and 
prompt  action ;  for  deftness  and 
brightness.  But  oral  answers  are 
necessarily  discontinous  and  fragmen- 
tary. The  pupil  receives  help  at  every 
moment  from  the  teacher's  face,  and 
from  the  answers  of  his  fellows.  Un- 
til you  subject  him  to  a  written  test, 
you  have  no  security  that  he  has 
grasped  the  subject  as  a  whole,  or 
that  he  is  master  of  the  links  that 
bind  one  part  of  the  subject  to  another. 
Nevertheless  there  are  certain  valu- 
able qualities  which  are  not  revealed 
by  written  examinations,  and  which 
the  habit  of  relying  on  them  does  not 
encourage.  They  do  little  to  test 
moral  qualities  or  active  power.  They 
do  not  indicate  whether  the  action  of 
the  mind  is  rapid  or  sluggish,  or 
whether  the  work  is  done  from  a  sense 
of  duty  or  strong  interest  in  it.     They 


do  not  help  you  to  gauge  those  attri- 
butes on  which  success  and  honour  in 
life  so  much  depend — sympathy,  rev- 
erence, co-operation,  address,  flexi- 
bility, manner.  Let  us  once  for  all 
acknowledge  that  the  best  examina- 
tions do  not  test  the  whole  man,  but 
leave  some  important  elements  of 
character  to  be  ascertained  by  other 
means ;  and  then  proceed  to  inquire 
within  what  limits  they  are  valuable, 
and  how  we  can  get  the  maximum  of 
good  out  of  them.  If  they  fail  it  is 
not  because  they  are  in  themselves 
misleading,  but  because  too  much  is 
expected  of  them,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  means  of  judging. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  we  must 
beware  of  being  misled  by  false  meta- 
phors. We  are  sometimes  told  that 
the  habit  of  probing  children  often, 
either  by  written  or  oral  examinations, 
is  like  digging  up  a  flower  to  see  how 
it  grows  ;  and  those  who  talk  thus  say 
much  as  to  the  value  of  stillness  and 
meditation,  and  the  importance  of 
silent  growth,  and  the  natural  action 
of  the  child's  own  mental  powers. 
But  the  act  of  reproducing  what  we 
know,  is  not  an  act  of  loosening  but 
of  fixing.  There  would  be  stagnation 
and  forgetfulness  if  the  child  remained 
unquestioned  and  untested. 

There  is  another  misleading  meta- 
phor used  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  examinations.  They  are  said 
to  encourage  cra7n.  If  by  this  term 
we  mean  dishonest  preparation,  hasty 
and  crude  study,  a  contrivance  to  get 
credit  for  more  than  one  really  under- 
stands, we  are  all  alike  interested  in 
denouncing  it.  But  really  good  ex- 
aminations are  meant  to  detect  not  to 
encourage  it.  And  every  good  ex- 
aminer who  knows  his  business  can 
easily  discover  the  difference  between 
knowledge  well  digested,  and  that 
which  is  superficial  and  is  specially 
got  up  to  deceive.  This  ugly  term 
can  at  least  not  be  applied  to  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.     A  child  can 
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either  perform  operations  in  these  or 
he  cannot,  and  his  power  to  do  so  is 
ascertainable  by  a  simple  test.  If  he 
can  perform  them  well  he  has  acquired 
accomplishments  of  permanent  value. 
He  may  have  been  unskilfully  taught, 
but  he-cannot  have  been  "  crammed." 
If,  however,  a  scholar  is  permitted  to 
attempt  in  two  months,  work  which 
ought  to  occupy  a  year,  it  is  the  ten 
months'  slackness,  and  not  the  two 
months'  exceptional  effort  which  con- 
stitutes the  evil.  Besides,  it  is  good 
for  us  all  through  life  to  be  able  to 
put  special  energy  into  our  work,  on 
emergency.  We  are  required  to  do  it 
in  after  life  when  we  willingly  "  scorn 
delights,  and  live  laborious  days,"  for 
the  achievement  of  one  object  of 
strong  desire,  or  the  solution  of  one 
practical  problem.  Nature  is  very 
kind  to  young  people,  and  restores 
their  energies  to  their  proper  balance 
very  soon  ;  and  she  will  do  it  quite  as 
readily  with  the  intellectual  as  with 
the  physical  powers.  For  one  authen- 
tic case  of  permanent  injury  to  the 
health  of  a  schoolboy  or  girl  from  too 
much  mental  exercise,  there  are  twenty 
examples  of  scholars  who  suffer  from 
idleness  or  inaction. 

Granted  that  special  pressure  of  this 
kind  is  an  evil,  it  can  easily  be  avoided 
by  taking  these  two  or  three  precau- 
tions : 

1.  Do  not  prepare  your  pupils  for 
more  than  one  external  examination. 

2.  Look  the  requirements  well  in 
the  face  a  good  year  before-hand,  and 
arrange  your  work  so  that  a  small  but 
distinct  portion  of  it  may  be  prepared 
every  day.  Refuse  to  allow  any  pupil 
to  present  himself  unless  he  has  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  do  his  work 
well. 

3.  Do  not  let  any  part  of  the  pre- 
paration be  considered  exceptional, 
but  incorporate  the  whole  of  it  as  far 
as  possible  into  the  programme  of 
your  school. 

4.  Do  not  cut  up  the  organization 


of  the  school,  and  waste  your  own 
teaching  power  by  letting  the  pupils 
choose  their  own  alternatives.  Select 
for  them  such  subjects  as,  having  re- 
gard to  your  own  tastes  and  to  the 
qualifications  of  your  teaching  staff, 
you  feel  to  be  most  appropriate. 

5.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  hold  a  fort- 
nightly or  monthly  examination  in 
v/riting,  extending  over  the  principal 
subjects  of  study,  and  conducted  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  are  ob- 
served in  public  examinations.  Be- 
sides this,  it  is  well  to  give  much  more 
frequently  a  single  question  in  each 
subject,  to  be  answered  fully  in  writ- 
ing. Some  of  these  answers  should 
be  read  aloud,  defects  pointed  out, 
and  a  model  answer  given  before  the 
class. 

These  private  examinations  afford 
an  excellent  training  in  the  discipline 
of  self-possession  and  self-mastery. 
They  habituate  the  scholars  to  that 
flurry  and  nervousness  caused  by  the 
silence,  the  printed  paper,  the  isola- 
tion, the  utter  impossibility  of  getting  a 
friendly  hint,  which  are  liable  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  themselves  jus- 
tice in  a  public  examination. 

For  school  purposes  it  is  well  often 
to  extend  the  time  for  examination, 
and  to  allow  the  use  of  books.  Some 
of  the  best  efforts  in  after  life  are  made 
under  these  conditions,  and  the  art  of 
using  authorities  is  one  which  every 
school  ought  to  teach.  This  form  of 
exercise  is  valuable  where  you  do 
not  want  to  test  memory,  but  the 
power  of  using  all  the  resources  at 
one's  disposal.  So  a  teacher  may 
wisely  say  now  and  then,  "  Here  is  a 
question  which  wants  a  little  thinking, 
I  will  give  you  two  days  to  answer  it, 
and  you  may  get  the  answer  how  and 
where  you  like." 

If  you  have  to  examine  a  number 
of  persons,  not  your  own  pupils,  it  is 
always  well  to  give  more  questions 
than  can  be  answered,  and  to  require 
the  student  to  choose  a  limited  num- 
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ber  of  those  he  can  answer  best.  In 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  where  the 
competition  is  absolutely  open,  and 
where  it  is  the  business  of  the  exam- 
iners to  do  full  justice  to  men  who 
have  different  tastes,  and  have  been 
differently  taught,  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  set  a  paper,  say  of  twenty 
questions,  and  require  that  no  candi- 
date shall  take  more  than  six.  At  the 
University  of  London  where  the  cur- 
"  riculum  of  instruction  is  strictly  de- 
fined, but  where  the  candidates  have 
been  taught  on  very  different  systems 
it  is  usual  at  Matriculation  to  set 
about  fifteen  questions  in  most  sub- 
jects, and  to  limit  the  answers  to  ten. 
But  in  a  school  where  the  teacher  is 
himself  the  examiner,  and  where  he 
knows  exactly  what  has  been  taught, 
and  what  ought  to  be  known,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  set  more  questions  than 
can  be  answered  easily  in  the  time. 
It-  is  the  teacher  not  the  pupil,  who 
should  choose  what  questions  shall  be 
answered.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  frame  a  paper  of  questions  all 
at  once.  If  the  examiner  relies  on 
his  memory  or  his  general  knowledge, 
his  questions  will  have  a  family  like- 
ness, and* so  will  probably  be  antici- 
pated. If  he  prepares  a  paper  by  the 
help  of  a  text  book,  he  is  tempted  to 
select  such  questions  as  turn  on  ob- 
scure or  isolated  details,  easy  to  ques- 
tion on,  but  of  little  real  value.  To 
avoid  both  these  faults  he  should  jot 
down  in  his  note  book  from  time  to 
time  any  good  form  of  question  his 
experience  in  teaching  suggests,  so  as 
to  have  a  store  of  such  questions  when 
they  are  wanted. 

The  first  recjuisite  of  a  good  paper 
is  that  it  shall  be  clear  and  unmistak- 
able in  its  meaning.  All  obscurity, 
all  pit-falls  and  all  ambiguity  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  examination.  The  next  requis- 
ite is  that  the  paper  should  be  exactly 
adapted  to  the  scholar's  age  and  at- 
tainments.    The  object  of  the  paper 


should  be  not  to  hoodwink  parents  or 
the  public,  nor  to  exhibit  the  ignorance 
of  the  scholar  by  a  display  of  your 
own  knowledge,  but  to  draw  out  his. 
What  moral  influence  can  a  master 
hope  to  exercise  over  children  whom 
he  has  caused  to  be  parties  to  an  im- 
posture upon  their  parents  and  the 
public  in  a  deceptive  examination  ? 

A  good  proportion  of  the  questions 
in  every  paper  should  be  on  matters  of 
fact  and  memory,  and  of  a  plain 
straightforward  and  simple  character. 
Over  and  above  these  I  should  always 
put  two  or  three  which  require  a  little 
thought  to  interpret,  and  which  will 
give  a  chance  to  the  best  scholars  to 
distinguish  themselves.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  that  a  good  examination 
when  it  has  fulfilled  its  first  duty  as 
an  honest  scrutiny  of  what  the  pupils 
ought  to  have  learned  already,  has 
also  to  fulfil  the  second  purpose  of 
shewing  what  you  think  they  ought  to 
aim  at. 

In  estimating  the  answers,  the  ordin- 
ary arithmetical  test  is  the  fairest,  and 
least  liable  to  error.  You  determine 
on  a  maximum,  say  100,  to  represent 
the  highest  attainable  excellence.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  distribute  about 
ninety  marks  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  questions,  and  reserve  ten  for  style, 
neatness  and  finish,  and  general  skill 
m  arrangement.  I  would  not  tell  the 
scholars  which  questions  carried  most 
marks,  it  is  enough  to  tell  them  to 
select  those  questions  which  they  can 
answer  best. 

As  you  read  each  answer,  you 
should  give  it  the  mark  it  deserves, 
and  not  leave  room  for  the  influence 
of  any  caprice  or  hasty  inpression,  if 
you  want  to  mark  the  value  of  a  paper 
as  a  whole.  Add  up  the  marks  and 
see  if  the  total  appears  to  represent 
the  general  merits  of  the  paper.  It 
may  happen  that  a  scholar  with  a  full 
mind  has  wasted  his  time  in  need- 
lessly elaborate  answers  on  a  few 
questions ;  while  an    inferior  scholar 
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has  scored  a  higher  mark  by  answer- 
ing, though  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
a  greater  number  of  questions.  This 
should  be  set  right  at  once  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  marks  for  general 
ability. 

In  mathematics  it  is  not  difficult 
for  a  student  to  obtain  the  full  num- 
ber of  marks.  But  in  other  subjects 
this  can  rarely  or  ever  be  attained.  In 
most  subjects  I  should  regard  as  a 
good  paper  that  which  obtained  three- 
quarters,  and  as  a  fair  or  passable 
paper  that  which  received  half  of  the 
marks. 

Before  marking  any  papers  it  is  well 
to  read  over  one  or  two  of  the  good 
ones  and  one  or  two  likely  to  be 
indifferent,  and  thus  fix  a  standard 
with  which  it  will  be  fair  for  you  to 
mark  the  answers  one  by  one.  In 
examining  for  any  prize  it  is  needful 
to  give  the  papers  a  second  reading, 
comparing  not  only  paper  with  paper 
but  answer  with  answer. 

In  an  examination  mere  absence  of 
knowledge  ought  not  to  be  counted 
as  a  fault,  but  pretentious  ignorance, 
which  makes  blunders  and  puts  them 
forward  as  knowledge,  which  indulges 
in  grand  and  vague  statements  care- 
fully constructed  to  conceal  the  lack 
of  information,  should  have  marks 
deducted.  So  should  an  inflated 
style,  bad  spelling,  or  the  use  of  words 
not  understood.  But  blunders  that 
are  the  result  of  bewilderment  and 
not  of  ignorance  should  not  be  pun- 
ished as  a  fault. 


Even  in  class  work  the  course  of 
oral  answering  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
vantageouslyreplaced  byan  immediate 
answer  in  writing  from  all  the  students, 
and  its  value  may  be  estimated  by  the 
plan  of  mutual  correction  in  a  numeri- 
cal form.  But  in  ordinary  oral  ques- 
tioning I  would  not  resort  to  numbers 
but  use  such  symbols  as  Excellent, 
Good,  Fair,  Moderate,  which  are  bet- 
ter fitted  to  describe  general  impres- 
sions. 

And  now  the  most  important  thing 
remains  to  be  said.  Be  sure  that 
what  your  scholar  studies  for  the  ex- 
amination is  the  best  for  him  to  learn. 
Watch  how  its  anticipation  tells  upon 
his  methods  of  study,  his  sense  of 
honour,  his  love  of  truth.  Deter- 
mine that  whatever  happens,  you  will 
not  pay  too  heavy  a  price  for  success  at 
examinations.  Discountenance  reso- 
lutely all  tricks,  all  special  study  of  past 
papers,  or  of  idiosyncracies  of  examin- 
ers, and  all  speculations  as  to  what  it 
will  and  will  not  "  pay  "  to  learn.  In 
their  proper  place  examinations  have 
done  great  service  to  education,  and 
are  capable  of  doing  yet  more.  But, 
that  this  may  be  so,  let  us  make  sure 
that  for  us,  and  for  our  pupils,  success 
in  examinations  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  an  end  but  as  a  means  towards 
the  higher  aim  of  real  culture,  self- 
knowledge  and  thoughtfulness.  And 
let  us  keep  in  mind  the  old  sound 
maxim ;  "  Take  care  of  everything 
but  the  examination,  and  let  the  ex- 
amination take  care  of  itself." 


*'  In  order  to  understand,"  says  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, in  his  new  translation  of  the  Koran, 
"  the  immense  influence  which  the  Qur'an 
(Koran)  has  always  exercised  upon  the  Arab 
mind,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  con- 
sists not  merely  of  the  enthusiastic  utterances 
of  an  individual,  but  of  the  popular  sayings, 
choice  pieces  of  eloquence,  and  favourite 
egends  current  among  the  desert  tribes  for 


ages  before  Mohammed's  time.  .  .  . 
Judged,  then,  by  the  standard  which  we  ap- 
ply to  other  creeds,  Mohammed's  religion 
stands  forth  as  something  strikingly  new  and 
original,  since  it  sets  before  his  countrymen, 
for  the  first  time,  the  grand  conception  of  one 
God,  which  was,  as  he  asserted,  the  faith  of 
their  father  Abraham,  but  which  their  fet- 
ishism had  so  long  obscured." 
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THOMAS   CARLYLE.* 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


THE  rugged,  gnarled  old  oak  has 
at  length  fallen,  and  the  home  of 
his  fathers  takes  back  to  the  dust  all 
that  once  was  mortal  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle. The  news  of  the  death  of  this 
great  Censor  of  the  age,  as  he  has  often 
been  called,  was  not  unexpected,  but 
there  are  few  educated  minds  of  this 
or  of  the  last  generation  to  whom  the 
passing  into  the  silence  of  the  other 
world  of  Thomas  Carlyle  does  not 
come  home  with  the  force  of  a  per- 
sonal loss.  So  large  a  space  does  he 
fill  in  the  written  and  spoken  thought 
of  the  past  filty  years,  and  so  greatly 
has  his  influence  entered  into  the 
mental  warp  and  woof  of  all  enthusi- 
astic students  of  modern  literature, 
that  the  hand  of  death  is  begrudged 
its  prey,  even  though  it  be  consider- 
ately to  remove  its  victim  from  the 
burden  of  life  and  reverently  to  lay 
his  bonc-s  in  the  bosom  of  kindly 
Mother  Earth. 

Heine  says,  that  to  ask  a  man  what 
he  thinks  of  Goethe  is  to  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  of  the  universe  ;  and 
though  it  may  sound  like  hyperbole 
to  say  this  of  eitlier  of  tl^.e  men,  yet  to 
ask  It  of  Carlyle  is  to  ask  something 
of  almost  boundless  scope  and  sug- 
gesiiveness — so  much  does  the  ques- 
tion embrace  of  the  wide  field  of 
modern  English  civilization.  A  criti- 
cism upon  Carlyle  necessirily  implies 
a  criticism  upon  his  works,  and  what 
these  touch  upon  is  well-nigh  every 
topic  that  has  for  two  generations 
engaged   the   British   mind,   in  every 

*  A  slight,  hastily  prepared  paper  read  before  the 
"Toronto  Athenaeum  Club"  on  the  loth  March,  1881. 


phase  of  practical  or  philosophic 
thought.  Much  as  he  has  exhorted 
the  world  to  silence,  and  ever  axiom- 
atically  as  he  has  urged  that  "  the 
tools  are  only  for  him  who  can  use 
them,"  he  stands  forth  himself  as  the 
emphatic  spokesman  of  his  generation, 
and  commands  that  attention  to  his 
words  which  their  uncouthness  and  fre- 
quent exaggeration,  and  the  iteration 
with  which  they  have  been  present- 
ed, would  have  closed  to  them  the  ears 
of  the  English-speaking  people  had 
they  come  from  any  other  teacher. 
What  message  he  had  for  the  race  had 
its  power  heightened  by  the  moral 
earnestness  and  Titanic  force  of  the 
man,  which  gave  him  that  hold  upon 
the  spirit  and  intellect  of  the  age, 
which  {^'^  who  have  taken  up  the  role 
of  the  reformer  have  hitherto  pos- 
sessed and  fewer  still  have  so  potent- 
ly exercised.  This  force  too  often 
carries  him  away,  as  we  have  hinted, 
into  exaggeration,  and  gives  to  his 
wit  and  imagination  a  grandiose  char- 
acter which,  but  for  the  magnificence 
of  the  notes  which  his  pen  occasion- 
ally strikes  on  the  key-board  of  thought, 
would  have  turned  the  ears  of  many 
possessed  of  a  fine  sense  of  the  nice- 
ties of  literary  form  away  from  rather 
than  towards  him.  Still,  despite  the 
ruggedness  of  his  diction,  and  we  had 
almost  said  the  affectation  of  his  style, 
were  it  not  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  affectation  about  him,  but 
ever  an  abiding  horror  of  anything 
that  smacked  of  it,  Carlyle  was  a  great, 
if  not  always  a  healthy  and  accurate, 
thinker.    Though  he  makes  sad  havoc 
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of  the  conventional  rhetorical  laws 
which  are  understood  to  govern  good 
writing,  he  shakes  one  up  by  the  vigour 
and  earnestness  of  his  thinking.  Much 
has  been  said,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be  said,  of  the  cynical  and 
despairing  character  of  most  of  his 
writings,  but  the  excuse  for  this  must 
in  a  great  degree  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  came  as  a  prophet  decrying 
and  lamenting  the  follies  of  the  time, 
and  hurling  at  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness the  shafts  of  his  wrath  and  scorn. 
He  saw  much  that  was  amiss  in  the 
world,  and  that  it  abounded  in  shams 
and  pretence,  and  he  came  to  raise 
his  voice  in  protest  and  to  wield  his 
pen  in  denunciation.  The  wholesome- 
ness  of  his  diatribes,  and  the  moral 
force  with  which  they  were  hurled 
from  the  hasty  forge  of  his  hot  brain, 
have  burned  themselves  into  the  mind 
and  bedded  themselves  into  the  liter- 
ature of  his  age,  as  few  philippics 
in  our  language  have  ever  done.  No 
teacher,  at  the  same  time,  has  so 
vividly  shewn  us  the  chasm  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  or  been  of  greater 
service  in  manifesting,  in  the  clearest 
and  most  impressive  light,  the  conse- 
quences of  national  faithlessness  and 
folly. 

How  healthful  and  invigorating,  too, 
have  been  his  encouragements  to  each 
individual  toiler  "to  do  the  work 
that  lies  nearest  the  hand,"  and  to 
carry  about  with  one,  as  he  himself 
phrases  it,  "an  abiding  sense  of  the 
infinite  issues  of  human  existence." 
His  lifewaswroughtoutin  a  marvellous 
degree  under thisinfluence,  and  though 
he  threw  theology  to  the  winds,  he  was 
ever  dominated  by  the  thought  that 
over  each  life  there  impended  a  great 
Disposing  and  Ordering  Mind  which 
not  onlymoves  the  universe  but  directs 
and  influences  every  event  and  actor 
in  it.  Yet,  while  this  characteristic  of 
his  Puritan  education  is  manifested  in 
all  his  writings,  he  emphatically  calls 
upon  everyone  "to  see  God  Almighty's 


facts  for  himself."  What  these  are,  and 
whatvve  are  to  give  credence  to,  as  facts 
in  the  sphere  of  religion,  he  nowhere 
tells  us.  Of  what  we  are  not  to  believe, 
he  however  leaves  us  in  little  doubt. 
This  is  his  injunction  :  "  What  the 
light  of  your  mind,  which  is  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  pronoun- 
ces incredible,  that,  in  God's  name, 
leave  uncredited;  at  your  peril  do  not 
try  believing  that."  But  there  are 
positive  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
Carlyle  which,  if  they  do  not  come 
from  any  professional  priesthood,  are 
nevertheless  worthy  of  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. "The  ethical  elevation,  the 
earnest  and  spiritual  religion,  the  im- 
passioned sympathy  with  valour,  de- 
vout self-sacrifice,  all  that  is  heroic  in 
man,  and  the  resolute  determination 
to  recognize  nobleness  under  all  dis- 
guises," which  Peter  Bayne,  in  his  re- 
view of  Carlyle,  tells  us  pervades  his 
Lectures  On  Heroes  and  Hero-worship, 
are  among  the  inspiring  influences  of 
this  great  teacher  of  the  age.  Beyond 
and  above  all  his  speech  about  "the 
abysses"  and  "  the  eternities,"  floats 
athwart  the  sky  the  illumined  scroll 
of  his  ethical  teaching,  which  com- 
mands us  "  to  erect  veracity  into  a 
universal  virtue,  and  to  enshrine  in  our 
hearts  the  old  Teutonic  hatred  of  lies 
and  shams."  It  was  this  outcome 
from  the  severe  Presbyterian  atmos- 
phere of  his  youth  that  gave  him  his 
place  as  a  moralist,  and  imparted  fire 
to  his  invectives  against  the  social  con- 
ventionalities of  his  time.  In  his 
moral  earnestness  lies  the  secret  of 
his  power,  and  the  source  and  stimu- 
lus of  all  that  was  best  and  good  in 
his  own  work.  As  a  writer  has  recent- 
ly remarked,  "  The  age  needed  some 
such  teacher  as  he,  with  the  passionate 
eloquence  and  moral  intensity  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet,  to  proclaim  the  eter- 
nal verities  of  the  spiritual  life.  Car- 
lyle was  essentially  prophetic.  In  a 
time  which  looks  more  and  more  to 
experience  as  the  source  of  its  know- 
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ledge,  he  trusted  more  and  more  to 
his  intuitions.  He  did  not  reason  ; 
he  toiled  through  no  long  courses  of 
logic  to  discover  the  fundamental  fact; 
he  simply  saw.  ...  It  was  by  the  con- 
stant appeal  from  the  world  of  fact  to 
the  world  of  ideal  truth,  from  sensa- 
tion to  intuition,  from  knowledge  to 
faith,  that  Carlyle  best  served  his  gen- 
eration. He  surprised  us  into  great- 
ness by  disclosing  the  significance  of 
the  apparent  trifles  which  crowd  our 
lives.  Over  the  most  obscure  human 
path,  as  over  the  broadest  and  most 
frequented  highway  of  humanity,  he 
set  the  infinite  heavens  and  the  ever- 
lasting stars.  Nothing  was  common- 
place to  him,  because  all  had  part  and 
work  in  the  perpetual  miracle  of  being. 
Summer  and  winter,  day  and  night, 
the  whole  regular  procession  of  exter- 
nal events,  in  which  our  lives  are  set, 
was  as  marvellous  and  glorious  to  him 
as  to  the  first  man  into  whose  thought 
the  mystery  and  wonder  of  it  all  found 
entrance." 

But  notwithstanding  this  eulogium, 
there  were  limitations  to  Carlyle's 
genius,  and  in  some  respects  it  found 
its  exercise  within  a  narrow  circle  and 
a  limited  horizon.  Here  is  the  esti- 
mate with  which  a  compiler  of  frag- 
ments from  his  writings  sums  up  his 
work  :  "  We  think  that  it  is  not  too 
early  to  assign  to  Thomas  Carlyle  his 
true  place  as  a  man  and  an  author. 
In  him,  indeed,  the  two  are  one  :  the 
books  are  not  merely  the  exponents 
of  the  man  :  they  are  the  man  himself. 
We  suppose  few  men  were  ever  more 
free  from  positive  blame.  But  he 
seems  to  have  considered  that  his  sole 
work  in  life  was  to  do  nothing  save  to 
exhort  everybody  else  to  be  up  and  doing 
something ;  and  latterly  to  exhort  every- 
body else  to  stop  exhorting  anybody  to  do 

anything His  endowments, 

natural  and  acquired,  weie  high  but 
not  very  broad  ;  his  being  was  inten- 
sive, but  not  very  extensive.  The 
very  concentration  of  his  nature,  which 


in  a  manner  precluded  him  for  taking 
a  large  view  of  any  subject,  intensified 
the  perceptions  which  he  did  acquire. 
Stand  where  one  may,  the  crown  of  the 
heavenly  dome  is  right  over  his  head, 
the  centre  of  the  bottomless  pit  right 
under  his  feet.  He  is  always  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  So  it  is  of 
space  ;  so  in  time  was  it  to  Carlyle. 
The  era  which  was  the  present  one  to 
him  was  the  great  era  of  the  world. 
The  thing  of  which  he  at  any  moment 
happened  to  be  thinking,  was  the  only 
thing  worth  thinking  about ;  and,  des- 
pite his  objurgations  to  others,  he  was 
ever  ready,  by  tongue  and  pen,  to 
give  utterance  to  the  thought  of  the 
moment.  If,  as  was  often  the  case, 
that  thought  was  a  noble  one,  no  ut- 
terances were  nobler  than  his ;  if,  as 
was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that 
thought  was  7wt  a  noble  one,  few  utter- 
ances were  less  noble."  Another 
writer  aptly  says  that  "Carlyle,  while 
he  had  emancipated  himself  from  a 
host  of  vulgar  prejudices,  absorbed 
hundreds  of  deeper  and  more  serious 
ones  by  forming  false  moral  theories 
and  evolving  erroneous  systems  from 
peculiar  and  preconceived  ideas.  He 
was  neither  heartless  nor  depraved, 
as  most  of  his  works  would  portray 
him.  In  truth,  he  was  the  reverse  ; 
but  by  the  persistent  drawing  of  gen- 
eral conclusions  from  faulty  and  in- 
sufficiently considered  premises,  he 
got  inextricably  tangled  in  his  ethics, 
and  was  compelled,  from  a  mistaken 
sense  of  congruity,  to  surrender  all 
faith  in  the  desirable  and  all  hope  of 
improvement.  Could  we  have  Carlyle 
without  his  captiousness,  his  mockery, 
his  hardness  and  perversity,  his  ma- 
jesty and  sincerity  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptable; but  relieved  of  these  he 
would  not  have  been  Carlyle." 

These  pictures  of  our  author,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  more  correctly  appraise 
the  man,  and  give  a  truer  estimate 
of  his  worth,  than  can  be  gathered 
from  the  flood  of  indiscriminate  eulogy 
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which  writers  have  poured  from  the 
press  since  the  subject  of  it  passed 
into  that  "  still  country  "  whither  he 
has  gone,  and  from  which  he  may  now 
be  impatiently  looking  down  upon  all 
foolish  babblers  and  undiscerning 
critics  of  his  work.  It  is  true  that  in 
his  writings  he  exhorts  us  to  reverence, 
and  extols,  as  a  touching  and  beauti- 
ful thing,  the  honour  shewn  by  a  dis- 
ciple to  his  master;  yet  he  as  em- 
phatically adjures  us  to  be  fearless  in 
the  right,  and  has  some  fierce  things 
to  say  of  him  who  calls  "  Ho  !  every 
one  that  wants  to  be  persuaded  of  the 
thing  that  is'nt  true." 

Hasty  in  his  own  judgment  of  men, 
and  intolerant  as  he  often  was  of 
foibles  in  those  whom  he  came  across, 
Cadyle  had  the  faculty  of  gauging  a 
man  by  the  degree  of  earnestness  and 
candour  which  he  manifested  in  his 
manner  and  bearing,  as  well  as  by  the 
weight  of  the  message  he  had  to  de- 
liver in  the  satred  name  of  truth.  A 
fribble  in  society  earned  his  scorn,  and 
a  dillettante  in  letters  was  held  in  no 
higher  esteein.  Thus  it  was  in  mat- 
ters historical  that  his  ideal  became 
"  action,"  and  his  conviction  this,  that 
the  world  should  be  ruled  by  intellect 
and  force.  He  had  no  tenderness  (or 
individual  eccentricities,  and,  poet  as 
he  was,  could  brook  little  in  nature 
that  was  wanting  in  purpose  or  given 
to  idleness.  When  Leigh  Hunt,  after 
an  evening's  altercation  with  hirn  on 
many  things,  pointed,  as  he  was  part- 
ing with  him  at  the  door,  to  the  stars 
that  aloft  were  hymning  an  eternal 
song  in  their  orbit,  he  was  greeted  with 
this  ejaculation  from  Carlyie  :  "  Eh  ! 
mon,  it's  a  sad  sicht !  "  Whether  this 
rejoinder  was  meant  as  a  rhetorical 
anti-climax  to  what  Carlyie  may  have 
conceived  to  be  a  bit  of  rhapsody  on 
Leigh  Hunt's  part,  and  which,  wher- 
ever he  met  with  it,  he  always  en- 
deavoured to  prick  the  bag  of,  or 
whether  it  expresses  his  impatience  at 
being  asked  to  contemplate  something 


that  mutely  suggests  a  realm  akin  to 
the  spiritual  aspirations  of  mankind, 
but  which  was  alien  to  his  sombre, 
dyspeptic  mood,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Life,  at  any  rate,  was  ever  a  serious 
thing  with  Carlyie,  and  the  immense 
personality  of  the  man  is  never  more 
manifest  than  when  the  talking  func- 
tion, which  was  always  exceptionally 
well  exercised  in  his  case,  led  him  to 
descant  on  the  sacredness  of  work, 
and  the  sense  of  obligation  wiiich 
should  rest  upon  even  the  humblest  life 
to  see,  and  to  fulfil,  the  mission  which 
each  has  been  given  to  do.  In 
conversation,  we  are  told,  this  was 
often  dwelt  upon,  especially  in  the 
case  of  young  literary  aspirants  who 
sought  counsel  with  him  as  to  the 
manner  and  methods  of  work,  and 
the  paths  by  which  they  might  reach 
success.  If  his  correspondence  is 
ever  published,  a  great  emphasis,  I 
doubt  not,  will  be  found  to  rest  upon 
this  enforcement  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
those  who  expressed  to  him  their 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  the  battle  of 
life,  and  w(;uld  enter  upon  it  with  an 
adequate  sense  of  its  responsibilities 
and  trusts.  Very  impressive,  more- 
over, in  his  grim,  religious  way,  are 
his  appeals  to  the  moral  nature  of 
man  for  that  recognition  of  a  Divine 
government  in  the  affairs  of  men  and 
nations,  which,  however  much  it  may 
at  times  be  lost  sight  of,  is  ever  active 
in  fashioning  lives  and  shaping  events 
which  shall  work  out  Heaven's  pur- 
poses and  clear  the  waterways  to  the 
ocean  of  eternity.  In  his  Inaugural 
Address  at  Edinburgh,  he  reniinds 
the  students,  in  a  passage  of  great 
earnestness,  that,  "  in  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles,  there  is  a  most  distinct 
recognition  of  the  eternal  justice  of 
Heaven,  and  the  unfailing  punishment 
of  crime  against  the  laws  of  God."  With 
much  fervour  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that 
no  nation  that  did  not  contemplate 
this  wonderful  universe  with  an  awe- 
stricken  and  reverential  feeling  that 
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there  was  a  great  unknown,  omnipo- 
tent, and  all-wise,  and  all-virtuous 
Being,  superintending  all  men  in  it, 
and  all  interests  in  it — no  nation  ever 
came  to  very  much,  nor  did  any  man 
either,  who  forgot  that.  If  a  man 
did  forget  that,  he  forgot  the  most 
important  part  of  his  mission  in  the 
world." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  personal 
obeisance  to  the  ideal  he  had  in  his 
mind    of    omnipoteiice   and    justice 
which  ruled  the  world,  Carlyle's  rever- 
ence for  religion,  its  creeds  and  pro- 
fessors, was  of  the  faintest  description. 
His    belief  was    in  the    divinity  of 
strength  and  force,  and  the  deity  he 
worshipped    was  what    someone    has 
irreverently  phrased,  "  an  incompar- 
able athlete."   The  Gospel  of  the  New 
Testament  was  to  him  as  if  it  never 
had  come  to  men,  and  the  Evangel  he 
would  have  in  its  place,  the  thunder- 
ings  of  Sinai.     As  the  French  since 
his   death    have    aplly    said   of  him, 
^'  he  was  a  Scot  of  the  Old  Testament." 
Nevertheless,  in  a  sincere  and  stern 
way,  he  was  a  great  preacher  of  right- 
eousness ;  and  though  he  early  broke 
from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  he  drew 
the  line  sharp  between  the  elect  and 
the   reprobate.     The    world   to   him 
was    governed     upon     the     obvious 
plan  of  "  giving  strong  men  sway  and 
of  hustling   the  weak  out  of  sight." 
Thus  did  he  read  and  interpret  his- 
tory, and  upon  this  plan  only  would 
he   make   it.      Hence    have   we    his 
•work  "On    Heroes,"  and,    as   larger 
illustrations  of  his  theory,  "Cromwell," 
"  Frederick,"  and  the  "  French  Revo- 
lution."   How  dauntlessly  he  adhered 
to  his  convictions  is  of  course  known 
to  every  reader  of  his  works,  though 


the  "  Frederick  "  almost  broke   him 
down  in  maintaining  them.    The  value 
of  these  works,  however,  as  pictures 
of   eventful    epochs    in   the    world's 
history,  which  seem  to  come  as  from 
an  inspired  pen,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated.     The    relentless    insight,    the 
caustic  wit,  the  dramatic  vigour,  the 
vivid  portraiture,  and  the  lofty  thought, 
to  be  traced  throughout  their  pages, 
amply   attest  the  genius  of  the  man 
who    wrote    them.     The    unrivalled 
biography  of  Sterling  and  the  match- 
less essay  on  Burns,  with  much   else 
that  came  from  his  powerful  and  ever- 
busy    brain,  will  remain    among    the 
most  sacred  treasures  of  English  liter- 
ature.    With    these,    and   even    with 
some  of  what  Swinburne  spoke  of  as 
the  "  Sewerage  of  Sodom,"  that  de- 
famed his  pen  and  belied  the  human- 
ity  of  the   man,  will    be    enshrined 
much  that  fell  conversationally  from 
his  lips,  and  made  his  talk,  as  Mar- 
garet Fuller  used  to  say,  "  an  amaze- 
ment and  a  splendour  scarcely  to  be 
faced  with  steady  eyes."    But  the  lips 
are   now  forever   silent,  for   the    old 
man,  much  distraught  in  his  later  years 
with   grief,  and    greaUy  broken  with 
the  assaults  of  life,  has  passed  from 
among  the  living.     What  the  coming 
"  Reminiscences  "  will  bring  us,  and 
what  the  talked-of  Autobiography  will 
further    reveal    of   him    who,  beyond 
most  men,  has  permanently  enlarged 
the  field  of  intellectual  vision  for  the 
thoughtful,    aspiring    student   of  the 
present   and   coming   time,  we  shall 
soon  know.    For  what  he  has  already 
given  us,  though  there  be  much  that 
we  wish    he    had   withheld,  we   owe 
him  the  sincere  and  dutiful  service  of 
a  grateful  heart. 
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TEACHERS   AS   WRITERS. 


BY  F.  BLAKE  CROFTON,  TRURO,  N.  S. 


A  PARAGRAPH  from  an  Ontario  paper, 
asserting  the  incapacity  of  teachers  to  make 
editors,  lately  went  the  rounds  of  the  Cana- 
dian press.  According  to  its  writer,  the 
instructor,  heavily  handicapped  by  grammar 
and  the  proprieties,  cannot  possess  the  gift 
of  ready  writing  essential  to  the  newspaper 
man.  This  fling  at  the  teaching  profession 
was  not  wholly  uncalled  for.  No  one  who 
has  been  severely  drilled  in  the  classics,  who 
has  been  taught  to  regard  a  false  quantity 
as  about  equal  to  a  felony,  can  turn  to  wri- 
ting without  at  first  feeling  hampered  by  the 
strict  standard  he  has  been  forced  to  attempt 
in  his  student  days.  The  imagination  of  the 
scholar  is  curbed  by  his  over-developed  crit- 
ical powers.  He  thinks  too  much  of  avoid- 
ing flaws,  repetitions,  sameness  of  construc- 
tion, and  too  little  of  compelling  attention 
and  producing  conviction.  He  works  more 
to  disarm  the  censure  of  the  few  than  to 
attract  the  interest  of  the  many.  These 
tendencies,  which  are  heavy  weights  to  carry 
in  any  kind  of  writing,  are  millstones  in 
journalism. 

But  they  do  not  of  necessity  last  forever. 
And,  besides,  only  a  minority  of  teachers 
have  had  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  severe  training  in  languages  and  rhetoric. 
The  bulk  of  the  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses who  flood  waste-paper  baskets 
with  their  offerings  have  never  been  in  any 
danger  of  becoming  slaves  to  their  high  stand- 
ard of  criticism. 

It  is  this  profusion  of  uninteresting  contri- 
butions offered  by  the  profession,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  periodically  rouses  the 
ire  of  some  busy  editor.  It  is  the  vanity  and 
pedantry  of  too  little  learning,  more  than  the 
over-polish  or  guarded  accuracy  of  too  much 
learning.      Intellectual    conceit    is    fed    by 


habitual  contact  with  undeveloped  minds, 
and  this  conceit  is  not  lessened  in  teachers 
by  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  their  pupils 
prompts  them  to  affect  admiration  or  mirth 
at  their  fancies  or  anecdotes  in  the  class- 
room. Certain  it  is  that  many  editors  suffer 
from  the  number  of  unacceptable  MSS. 
received  from  the  scholastic  profession.  The 
editor  of  a  quarterly  review,  once  a  teacher 
himself,  told  me  that  he  was  fairly  deluged 
with  them. 

But,  if  the  teaching  fraternity  produces 
a  great  many  bad  things,  it  has  produced 
many  good  things  too.  It  has  probably 
gathered  more  laurels  than  any  other  profes- 
sion in  the;  field,  if  not  of  journalism,  at  least 
of  general  literature.  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
the  greatest  teachers,  were  also  the  greatest 
philosophical  writers  of  Hellas.  Tyrtoeus, 
whose  strains  revived  the  martial  ardour  of 
the  Spartans,  was  an  Athenian  schoolmaster  ; 
and  the  fervid  Sappho  herself  was  a  Lesbian 
schoolma'am. 

In  our  own  literature,  however,  we  have 
more  decisive  proof  that  the  atmosphere  of  a 
school-room  is  not  fatal  to  literary  inspiration. 
Among  the  poets,  Milton  and  Goldsmith 
taught  in  academies  ;  so  did  Samuel  Johnson, 
if  he  is  to  be  called  a  poet  ;  so  did  James 
Macpherson,  the  daring  fabricator  of  "  Ossi- 
an's  Poems ;"  so  did  Beattie  before  he  be- 
came a  professor  ;  so  did  Shakspeare  himself, 
according  to  a  tradition.  In  his  "Hudibras" 
Butler  satirizes  the  father  of  his  pupil. 
Campbell  was  a  tutor  in  a  private  family. 
Skelton,  the  father  of  English  satire,  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Thomas  Warton,  the  Laureate, 
succeeded  his  father — a  poet  himself — as  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  at  Oxford.  His  brother, 
Joseph,    the  third  bard  of  the  family,  was 
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headmaster  of  Winchester.  The  Oxford 
chair,  once  filled  by  the  Wartons,  has  since 
been  occupied  by  the  lamented  Keble  and 
by  Matthew  Arnold.  Bret  Harte  was  a 
teacher  for  a  short  time.  Longfellow  was 
appointed  a  professor  at  Harvard  soon  after 
his  graduation. 

The  three  Bronte  sisters  were  governesses. 
Roger  Ascham,  Queen  Elizabeth's  tutor,  not 
only  taught  the  youthful  idea  to  shoot,  but 
also,  in  his  "  Toxophilus,"  instructed  the 
public  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  was  both  a  tutor  and  a  school-teacher. 
Thomas  Arnold,  the  distinguished  historian 
of  Rome,  is  more  distinguished  as  "  the  great 


headmaster."  The  authors  of  "  Noctes 
Ambrosianse"  and  "Bon  Gaultier  "  occupied 
professorial  chairs.  Goldwin  Smith,  the  late 
James  De  Mille,  and  other  Canadians  by 
adoption  or  birth,  have  a  dual  celebrity— in 
literature  and  education. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  notice  even 
a  quarter  of  the  teachers  who  have  written 
notable  books  on  philological,  scientific, 
philosophical  and  religious  topics.  Naturally 
a  large  proportion  of  learned  writers  at  every 
time  have  been  university  professors,  and 
scores  of  mitred  theologians  have  begun  life 
as  tutors  in  influential  families,  and  as  mas- 
ters in  the  public  schools  of  England. 


THE   SUPERANNUATION    FUND. 
Circular  issued  by  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association. 


The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Association  respectfully  request  you 
to  bring  this  circular  under  the  notice  of  your 
local  Teachers'  Association.  As  the  result  of 
several  interviews  we  have  had  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  on  the  subject  of  amend- 
ments to  the  present  law  respecting  Super- 
annuation allowances  to  teachers  he  has 
expressed  his  willingness  to  consider  and 
submit  for  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  at 
its  next  session  such  amendments  as  would 
fairly  represent  the  views  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  teachers  on  the  subject,  and  which  the 
Legislature  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
approve  of.  If  your  Association  has  already 
held  its  first  semi-annual  convention  for  the 
present  year,  please  bring  the  subject  before 
the  teachers  in  your  inspectoral  division  by 
means  of  a  special  meeting,  or  in  any  other 
way  which  you  think  best.  It  is  very  desir- 
able, in  order  that  the  answers  to  this  circular 
may  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Legislative 
Committee  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Provincial  Association,  that  the  opinions  of 
your  Association  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 


this  Committee  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
July  next. 

The  Minister  thinks  the  following  proposi- 
tions are  necessarily  involved  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  basis  of  any  new  system,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Teachers'  Associations  should  be  given  speci- 
fically on  each  of  such  propositions. 

1.  In  lieu  of  the  present  provisions  of  the 
law  respecting  the  Superannuated  Teach- 
ers' Fund,  the  "Teachers'  Retiring  Provi- 
dent Fund,"  in  this  Act  termed  "the  Fund," 
is  hereby  established,  and  such  fund  shall 
consist  of  all  sums  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  out 
of  the  consolidated  revenue  of  the  Province, 
and  of  all  sums  hereinafter  provided  to  be 
paid  by  all  persons  entitled  to  a  retiring 
allowance  as  hereinafter  also  provided. 

2.  The  following  are  entitled  to  a  retiring 
allowance,  namely  :  every  male  teacher  of  a 
public  or  separate  school  holding  a  first, 
second  or  third-class  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion under  the  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department,  or  a  valid  county  board  certifi- 
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cate  of  the  old  standard  ;  also  every  female 
teacher  of  a  public  or  separate  school  holding 
any  like  certificate  ;  also  every  legally  quali- 
fied master  or  assistant  master  of  a  high 
school  or  collegiate  institute,  and  every  public 
or  high  school  inspector. 

3.  The  conditions  on  which  any  such  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  the  retiring  allowance 
are  as  follows  :  each  person  must  have  con- 
tributed annually  to  this  fund  a  sum  equal  to 
two  per  cent,  of  the  salary — limited  to  one 
thousand  dollars  as  the  highest — payable  to 
him  during  each  year  of  the  period  of  his 
service. 

4.  Every  male  teacher  of  a  public  school 
is  required  to  make  such  payments  annually 
into  the  fund  during  the  period  or  periods  in 
which  he  is  engaged  in  teaching. 

5.  It  shall  be  optional  with  any  female 
teacher,  or  separate  school  teacher,  to  make 
such  annual  payments  into  the  fund  ;  but  no 
such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  any  of  the 
benefits  of  the  fund  unless  such  annual  pay- 
ments are  made  by  such  person  in  each  year 
during  his  period  of  service,  within  such 
periods  as  may  be  provided  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Education  Department. 

6.  Every  teacher,  master  or  inspector  with 
whom  it  is  optional  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
shall,  during  each  year  of  his  or  her  service 
and  not  otherwise  contributing  to  the  fund, 
pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars  for  the  purposes 
thereof,  and  such  payments  shall  be  con- 
sidered and  taken  as  payments  made  pm 
tanto  to  the  fund,  in  case  such  teacher,  master 
or  inspector  should  at  any  lime  during  his  or 
her  period  of  service  become  contributors  to 
the  fund  under  the  option  aforesaid. 

7.  The  said  sum  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
cent,  upon  the  salary  of  each  person,  and  the 
said  sum  of  two  dollars  also  to  be  annually 
paid  by  non-contributors,  as  hereinbefore 
provided,  shall  be  made  by  way  of  abatement 
from  the  annual  apportionment  of  the  Legis- 
lative Public  School  grant,  and  the  Minister 
of  Education  shall  in  his  certificate  to  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  of  such  apportionment 
also  state  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from 
the  salary  of  each  person  as  his  or  her  annual 
payment  to  the  said   retiring  fund,   and  all 


sums  so  deducted  shall  be  paid  into  and  form 
part  of  the  "  Teachers'  Retiring  and  Provi- 
dent Fund." 

8.  All  moneys  from  time  to  time  payable 
to  the  said  fund  shall  be  carried  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  to  a  separate  account  for 
this  fund  distinct  from  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  and  also  any  interest  accruing 
thereon. 

9.  Every  person  who  complies  with  the 
foregoing  conditions  as  to  contributions  to 
the  fund  may  retire  from  the  teaching  service 
in  his  discretion  after  thirty  years  of  actual 
teaching,  and  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
in  the  case  of  male  teachers ;  and  after 
twenty-five  years,  having  reached  the  age  of 
fifty- five,  in  the  case  of  female  teachers,  and 
shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
retiring  allowance  equal  to  one-sixtieth  of  his 
average  salary  in  respect  of  each  year  of  his 
teaching,  and  if  the  service  had  not  been 
continuous,  then  in  respect  of  the  number  of 
years  of  actual  service  ; 

(2)  The  interest  of  any  person  in  the 
fund,  or  in  any  retiring  allowance  when 
granted,  shall  not  be  assignable  by  such  per- 
son, or  be  subject  to  any  execution,  attach- 
ment or  process  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
or  judge's  order  under  judgment  in  the 
division  court. 

10.  No  retiring  allowance  shall  be  made 
for  any  period  of  service  of  less  than  ten  years ; 
and  no  teacher  who  retires  before  he  has 
served  the  full  period  of  thirty  years  in  the 
case  of  males,  and  of  twenty-five  years  in  the 
case  of  females,  will  be  entitled  to  a  retiring 
allowance,  unless  it  has  been  established  by 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Education  De- 
partment that  such  teacher  has  become 
incapacitated  by  bodily  or  mental  infirmity 
from  performing  his  duties  as  a  teacher, 
master  or  inspector,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
unless  such  male  teacher  has  reached  the  full 
age  of  sixty  years,  and  such  female  teacher 
that  of  fifty-five  years  ;  but  any  such  retiring 
allowance  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  in  any 
year,  unless  the  incapacity  continues  ;  and 
the  recipient  is  annually  to  present  himself 
to  the  public  school  inspector,  in  order  that 
he   may   report    thereon    to    the    Education 
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Department,  and  any  teacher  whose  disa- 
bility may  cease  and  resumes  the  service  of 
teaching  will  become  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  fund  ; 

(2)  Any  male  teacher  upon  reaching  the 
full  age  of  sixty  years,  and  any  female  teacher 
that  of  fifiy-five  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  his 
or  her  retiring  allowance,  notwithstanding 
the  periods  hereinbefore  provided  have  not 
been  fully  served  by  such  teachers. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
back  any  sum  contributed  to  the  fund  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  decease  of  any  person 
without  having  been  placed  on  this  fund,  his 
or  her  wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  may  be, 
or  other  legal  representative,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  back  all  sums  paid  by  him 
into  the  fund  in  any  year  other  than  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  service,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum. 


12.  The  period  or  periods  during  which 
any  teacher,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
has  been  engaged  in  teaching,  shall  be 
allowed  for  as  if  served  under  its  provisions, 
and  any  payments  made  by  him  on  account 
of  the  former  "Superannuated  Teachers' 
Fund "  shall  be  considered  and  taken  as 
payments  made  />ro  tanto  to  the  fund  hereby 
established,  and  any  sum  which  is  required 
to  be  paid  to  equal  the  amount  annually  pay- 
able to  the  fund  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
up  by  payments  in  five  equal  annual  instal- 
ments after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  as 
otherwise  provided  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Education  Department. 

13.  The  allowances  to  teachers  who  are 
now  on  the  list  of  those  superannuated, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  former  law,  will 
continue  to  be  paid  to  them  under  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  thereof. 


EDUCATION    AS    DOMINATED     BY 
THEOLOGY. 

Theological  dicta  were,  to  the  thinkers 
of  earlier  days,  that  which  the  axioms  and 
definitions  of  Euclid  are  to  the  geometers  of 
these.  The  business  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  middle-ages  was  to  deduce,  from  the 
data  furnished  by  the  theologians,  conclu- 
sions in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  de- 
crees. They  were  allowed  the  high  privilege 
of  shewing,  by  logical  process,  how  and  why 
that  which  the  Church  said  was  true  must  be 
true.  And,  if  their  demonstrations  fell  short 
of  or  exceeded  this  limit,  the  Church  was 
maternally  ready  to  check  their  aberrations, 
if  need  be.  by  the  help  of  the  secular  arm. 

Between  the  two,  our  ancestors  were  fur- 
nished with  a  compact  and  complete  criti- 
cism of  life.  They  were  told  how  the  world 
began  and  how  it  would  end  ;  they  learned 
that  all  material  existence  was  but  a  base  and 
insignificant  blot  upon  the  fair  face  of  the 
spiritual  world,  and  that  nature  was,  to  all 


intents  and  purposes,  the  playground  of  the 
devil ;  they  learned  that  the  earth  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  visible  universe,  and  that  man  is 
the  cynosure  of  things  terrestrial  ;  and  more 
especially  was  it  inculcated  that  the  course 
of  nature  had  no  fixed  order,  but  that  it  could 
be,  and  constantly  was  altered  by  the  agency 
of  innumerable  spiritual  beings,  good  and 
bad,  according  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
deeds  and  prayers  of  men.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  the  whole  doctrine  was,  to  pro- 
duce the  conviction  that  the  only  thing  really 
worth  knowing  in  this  world  was  how  to 
secure  that  place  in  a  better,  which  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  Church  promised.  Our 
ancestors  had  a  living  belief  in  this  theory  of 
life,  and  acted  upon  it  in  their  dealings  with 
education,  as  in  all  other  matters.  Culture 
meant  saintliness— after  the  fashion  of  the 
saints  of  those  days  ;  the  education  that  led 
to  it  was,  of  necessity,  theological ;  and  the 
way  to  theology  lay  through  Latin. — From 
"Sciettce  and  Culture,'"  by  Prof.  Huxley,  in 
Pop.  Science  Monthly  for  Dec. 
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ONLY,  or  so  that  each  distinct  answer  or  subject  may  admit  of  an  easy  separation  from  other  matter  without 
the  necessity  of  having  it  re-written. 


we  find  the  other  roots  to  be 


SOLUTIONS 

by  the  proposer,  J.  H.  Balderson,  B.A., 
Math.  Master,  High  School,  Mount  Forest. 

201.  Find  the  cube  roots  of  unity  and  the 
factors  of 

.xr»+jr+l,   jr*+Ay+>'»,  jt^ +j'^ +a»  -  Sat;/?. 

x^  —  \  ox x"  -  \—Oox  (x -  i)(jr'^  +jr-l-  i)=o 
we  see  I  is  a  root,  and  by  solving  x*  +jr+  i  =o 

-  I  +  v'  -  3. 

2 

Now,  if  we  let  w  be  one  root  w*  is  the  other  ; 
hence  if  i,  w,  a/*,  are  the  cube  roots  of  unity, 
w/»=7t/«  =w» ....  =1,  also,  :/;»  + w+  l=o  or 

Factors  of  jr^+jr+  I  are  (jr- w),  (jr-w/»). 

Factors  of  jt*  +  xy  +  j* 

are  \x^wy),   (jr  +  7f'_y). 

Factors  of  (jt*  ■\-y'^  -k-z^  -  ^xyz) 
are  (at+^v  +  z),  (jr  +  My  +  M/^z),  (x  +  i«*>'  +  w'5). 

202.  \{  X  —  ax-\-cy\bz^   Y—cx-^by-\-az, 

Z  —  />x  +  ay  +  cz,  then  will 

X'+  y^+z^-sxvz 

=  {a^  +6»+c'  -2al>c)(x<'  +y'  +z^  -  3-»y2)- 
For  Jf-f  y^+Z'-^XYZ 

=(x+  y+Z},(x+2vY+'.v''Z) 
X  (x+w  y+wZ). 

=  (a+i>  +  c)(a  +  w6  +  w^c)  (a  +  «/»^  +  wc). 

jc*  +y'  +2°  -  Sxyz 

=  {x  +  y  +  z)(x  +  7cy  +  w''  z)(x  +  w'^y  +  wz). 

X+  y+Z-{x+y  +  z)(a  +  l>  +  c). 


X+wy+w^Z  =  x{a  +  wc  +  w^6) 

+y(c  +  wb  +  w^a)+z(6  +  wa  +  w*c), 
=  x{a  +  7vc  +  w^l>)  +  yw^(wc  +  w*d  +  a) 

+  zw{w*6  +  a  +  wc), 
=  (x  +  7V*y  H-  7vz)  {a  +  wc  +  w^H). 

Similarly 

x+7v^y+wz 

=  (x  +  wy  +  7v^z)(a  +  tv^c  +  wi), 

.-.  {x+  y+z)(x+wy+w^z) 

{X+w*y+wZ)  =  {x  +  y  +  z){x  +  wy  +  w*z) 
(x  +  w*y  +  wz){a  +  6  +  c){a  +  w6  +  w*c) 

(a  +  w^i  +  Tvc), 
=  (x'  +y^  +«»— 3jy«)(a»+(J'  +<:'  -  Saic). 

(a  +  b+c)^  -  a*  -  b*  -c* 
203.   Prove  that  (^TfT^^.y".  ^.  _  3.  _,. 

=  ^(a''+b^+c^+ab  +  bc  +  ca). 

{a  +  b  +  c)" 

-a<'+b''+c*  +  3(a  +  b){b  +  c){c  +  a); 

.'.  denominator  becomes  ^(a  +  b)(b  +  c)(c+a) ; 

(a  +  b+  r)»  -  a*  -  b'  -  c* 


.*.  the  fraction  is 


i(a  +  b)(b  +  c)(c  +  a) 


By  taking  the  first  two  terms  of  the  numera- 
tor, and  the  last  two,  we  sec  that  the  numera- 
tor is  divisible  by  {b+c),  and  by  symmetry  it 
is  divisible  by  (c+a){a+b) ;  we  see  also  that 
5  is  a  factor  by  expanding  the  first  term  ; 
(a  +  ^-l-<r)*  -a»  -<J*  -<r*=:5(a  +  A)(^+(r) 
(c  +  a)  (an  expression  of  two  dimensions); 
if  we  expand  we  find  the  type  terms  are 
'2,a*b,  2fl*(J*,  '2a'bc;  also  those  of  de- 
nominator are  2  a»(J,  1!,  abc;  from  those 
we  see  that  a*  is  one  of  the  terms  of  quotient, 
.•.  b'^  and  <:»  ;  also  we  see  that  a^  is  one  term, 
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and  by  symmetry  ^f  and  ^a  ;  .'.   these  being 
the  only  terms  of  second  degree  the  value  of 

(a  +  ^  +  f)»-a*-^*-<r*=5(a  +  ^)(*  +  ^)(<:  +  a) 
(<2»+iJ*+<:«+a^  +  ^<:  +  <-a)  ; 

also  [a-^b-VcY  -«'  -<^'  -c* 

.'.  dividing  first  by  second  we  have  for  quo- 
tient i(a'+b^+c*+ad+6c+ca). 

204.   As  a  problecD  on  the  last,  shew  that 
\{  a+b+c  =  o, 

«»+**+<:*     a»+b*+c*  a*+b*+c' 


{a  +  i+c)^  -  a'  -  b^-  C 

=  i{a*  +  b*  +  c''  +  ab  +  be  +  ca) ; 
again  a*  +b*  +c''  +ab  +  bc  +  ca 

(a  +  b+c)*  -a"  -  b^  -  c'' 
■'■    {a-\-b-lrc)'  -  a»  -  b»  -  c* 

put  a-\-b  +  c  —  0, 

a''-\-b*+c'-     fl»+^»+f'    rt»+3»+<r» 


532 
Similarly  prove 
a'+<J'+c'     a*+<J*+<r*    a*+3»+<:» 


7 


'-|-i»+<:"    a* +*«+<:♦ 


Solutions  by  proposer,  D.  F.  H.  WiLKiNS, 
B.A.,  Math.  Master,  High  School,  Chatham. 

199.   Prove  that 
{fl-bY  +  {b-cy  +  {c-a)<' 

{{a-b)*  +  {b- cY  +  {c-aY  Y 

[{a-by+{b-c)*  +  {c-aY  y 


x"  +_j'»+s«=  -  {xy  +  yz  +  zx){x*  +  y*  +z*) 

_x*  +  j»jtil     (-y*  +  y^  +  2')» 
~  2  2 


(X'+V^+Z*)*        (JT'+^Z'  +2')» 


4  3 

Now   if  jr=    a-/^    y  =  ^-f,   «  =  <r-a,   it    is 
manifest  that  x+y  +  z  =  o, 

.-.  (tf-3)»  +  (<J-f)«+(f-a)'' 
[{a-bY  +  (b-cY  +  (c-a)*Y 

~  4 

3 

200.  Sum   to   infinity,  x  being    a   proper 
fra-tion, 

3.8  +  6.  liAr  +  9.i4j:»  +  l2.l7j;«-l-l5.20j:*+  .. 

The  n^^  term  of  this  series  is 

3«{8+(«-  i)3|-ar"  =24«j:"  +9«(«-i)j:". 

Giving  «  the  values  I,  2,  3 we  have 

the  series 

=  24(l+2Jr  +  3Jir»+4J:*+ ) 

+  9(i.2x  +  2.3x»+3.4Jr»  + ) 

^(  I -t-)»'^  9^^(1-2  + 2.3X+ 3.4^'  +  •••■) 

=  r-_^— -+i8Ar(l+3;r  +  6j;»  +  iOJC»+ ) 

24  i8jr 

+  - 


{l-  xY      {l-x)* 
6(4-^). 


•(i-x)« 


which  is  the  sum  required. 


PROBLEMS 

for  Entrance  and  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions, by  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Math.  Master, 
Cobourg  C.  I. 

I.  A  dealer  bought  lOO  tons  of  coal,  getting 
28  lbs.  to  the  quarter,  and  paying  at  the  rate 
of  $4  per  ton  for  it.  He  sold  it,  giving  25 
lbs.  to  the  quarter,  and  getting  $5  per  ton. 
How  much  did  he  make  ?  Aits.  %l6o. 
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2.  A  man  bought  30  gallons  of  brandy  at 
$2.50  per  gallon,  the  duty  amounting  to  $12 
more.  At  how  much  per  quart  must  he  sell 
it,  so  as  to  gain  J  of  the  whole  cost? 

Ans.  87  cts. 

3.  In  the  previous  question,  if  he  had 
added  5  gallons  of  water  to  the  brandy,  the 
other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  what 
should  the  selling  price  have  been? 

Ans.  ']\\  cts. 

4.  In  No.  2,  how  many  gallons  of  water 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  brandy,  so 
that  there  would  be  neither  gain  nor  loss  by 
selling  the  mixture  at  50  cts.  per  quart? 

Ans.  132  gallons. 

5.  A  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  in 
20  minutes,  B  can  do  4  times  as  much  in  an 
hour,  and  C  can  do  as  much  in  four  hours  as 
B  can  do  in  5  hours.  When  the  three  men 
work  together  for  a  day  they  can  earn  $6, 
how  should  the  money  be  divided? 

Ans.  A  $1.50  ;  ^  $2  ;  and  C  $2.50. 

6.  A  sovereign  is  worth  $4,865,  a  franc  is 
worth  19  cents  ;  how  many  francs  should  be 
received  for  57  florins— a  florin  being  worth 
two  shillings?         Ans.  No.  of  francs  is  146. 

7.  A  man  paid  for  insuring  his  house  j'g 
of  the  amount  for  which  he  insured  it,  and 
he  insured  it  for  J  of  its  value  ;  the  amount 
paid  for  insurance  was  $30,  what  was  the 
value  of  the  house  ?  Ans.  $1800. 

8.  In  the  previous  question  had  the  house 
been  worth  $2700,  how  much  would  the 
owner  have  had  to  pay  for  insurance,  other 
conditions  remaining  the  same  ?      Ans.  $45. 

9.  A  woman  bought  a  certain  number  of 
yards  of  dress  goods  at  one  dollar  per  yard, 
and  half  as  many  yards  of  lining  at  half  as 
much  per   yard.     Altogether   she   paid  out 


$12.50    for    the  goods,  how  many  yards  o 
each  kind  did  she  buy  ? 

Ans.  10  yards  of  dress  goods,  and 
5  yards  of  lining. 

10.  If  a  man  receive  75  cents  for  cutting 
a  cord  of  wood,  each  stick  into  3  pieces, 
how  much  should  he  receive  for  cutting  an- 
other cord,  each  stick  into  4  pieces? 

Ans.  $i.i2i. 

11.  The  interest  on  a  certain  sum  of  money 
for  2  years  is  $240,  the  true  discount  is 
$214?,  find  the  amount  and  the  rate  per  cent. 

Ans.  $2000. 

12.  A  merchant  had  a  stock  of  goods,  of 
which  tea  formed  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  ;  he  afterwards  bought  $600  worth  of 
tea  and  $200  worih  of  sugar  ;  his  tea  then 
formed  27^  per  cent,  of  his  whole  stock,  find 
the  value  of  that  stock.  Ans.  $6000. 

13.  At  6  a.m.  (sunrise),  on  March  2lst, 
two  men,  A  and  B,  get  on  express  trains  at 
the  same  place.  A  goes  due  west,  at  the 
rale  of  5  degree  per  hour  ;  B,  due  east  at  the 
same  rate  ;  find  by  how  many  minutes  A''s 
day  exceeds  B''s  in  length.        Ans.  48/^'^'. 

14.  A  miner  took  some  gold  dust  to  town 
to  sell.  The  purchaser  of  it  undertook  to 
cheat  him  by  substituting  avoirdupois  weigh^ 
for  troy  weight  in  weighing  the  dust.  Ac- 
cording to  this  the  miner  had  I  lb.  7  oz.  of 
dust,  and  he  was  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of 
$16  per  oz.,  the  market  price  bring  $16  per 
oz.  troy.  Who  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
wrong  weight,  and  how  much  ? 

Ans.  Miner  gained  ;  $32/j. 

15.  A  traveller  on  a  railroad  train  notices 
that  if  he  takes  2J  times  the  number  of  spaces 
between  the  telegraph  poles  which  he  passes 
in  a  minute,  he  gets  the  rate  of  the  train  in 
miles  per  hour ;  how  far  apart  were  the  tele- 
graph poles?  Ans.  66  yards. 
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UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE. 

In  the  course  of  his  General  Remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  College  in  the  Special 
Report  to  the  Legislature,  the  Minister  argues 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  College,  contrasting 
its  condition  and  advantages  with  those  of 
the  High  Schools.  As  the  statements  con- 
tained therein  will  enable  us  to  put  the  matter 
briefly  before  our  readers,  we  shall  examine 
them  seriatim. 

L  "  While  the  subjects  comprised  in  the 
present  course  of  study  in  the  College  are,  in 
general,  similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  the 
High  Schools,  and  both  have  a  common  test 
at  the  matriculation  examinations  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University,  yet  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  High  Schools  take  advan- 
tage of  the  subjects  of  study  which  include 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  or  the  French  and 
German  languages.  lOO  per  cent,  of  the 
College  pupUs  are  in  Latin,  40  per  cent,  in 
Greek,  100  per  cent,  in  French,  and  33  per 
cent,  in  German  ;  while  the  High  Schools 
shew  44  per  cent,  in  Latin,  8^  per  cent,  in 
Greek,  34  per  cent,  in  French,  and  5  per  cent, 
in  German." 

The  Report  goes  on  to  shew  that  in  the 
other  subjects  of  the  programme  of  study 
there  is  a  higher  percentage  in  the  High 
Schools  than  in  the  College.  To  this  it  is 
replied  : — 

{a)  The  Report  compares  the  condition  of 
Upper  Canada  College  with  that  of  all  the 
High  Schools,  not  with  that  of  the  best,  as 
should  in  all  fairness  be  the  case. 

(p)  There  are  two  courses  of  study  in  the 
High  Schools — the  English  and  the  Classi- 
cal— in  the  former  of  which  no  other  language 
than  English  is  obligatory.  Besides,  almost 
all  the  Public  School  Masters  are  now  edu- 
cated in  the  High  Schools,  and  they  take  no 
modern  language.  The  state  of  matters  was 
very  different  before  the  adoption  of  the 
present  programme  of  studies. 

(^)  Although    there    are    two    courses    of 


study  in  Upper  Canada  College,  Latin  and 
a  modern  language  are  obligatory  even  in 
the  Commercial  course. 

No  argument  can,  therefore,  hold  in  this 
respect  in  favour  of  the  College.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  in  the  higher  optional  subjects 
in  Mathematics  and  English  the  proportion 
in  the  High  Schools  is  greater  than  in  the  Col- 
lege and  is  in  favour  of  the  superior  efficiency 
of  the  former.  If  Mr.  Crooks's  design  is  to 
shew  that,  as  there  is  more  Classics  in  the 
College  than  in  the  High  Schools,  the  culture 
is  better  in  the  College,  he  must  go  further 
and  shew  that  the  study  of  this  subject  is 
carried  far  enough  to  be  real  culture.  It 
naturally  fallows,  also,  that  what  is  good  for 
the  Collegian  is  good  for  the  High  School 
pupil,  and  that  Latin  and  a  modern  language 
should  be  obligatory  in  the  latter  as  well. 

II.  "As  the  entrance  examination  upon 
elementary  English  subjects  is  the  test  of 
admission  to  the  High  School,  the  pupil,  if 
well  grounded,  should  be  in  a  favourable 
po>ition  for  obtaining  all  the  benefits  of 
secondary  instruction,  in  the  different  classes 
of  the  High  School  course;  but  there  is  a 
marked  disproportion  between  the  average 
attentlance  in  the  classes  of  the  Lower 
School,  and  those  of  the  Upper  School  ;  the 
percentage  of  average  attendance  in  the 
Lower  School  in  the  four  years  from  1876  to 
1879  inclusive,  was  50  per  cent.,  and  m  the 
Upper  School  d]/^  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
College  the  attendance  in  the  upper  forms 
from  4  {a)  to  the  sixth  represents  t^t^  per 
cent." 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Crooks  compares  the 
state  of  matters  in  Upper  Canada  College 
with  that  of  all  the  High  Schools,  including 
those  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  are 
Public  Schools.  The  only  fair  comparison 
would  be  with  the  best  of  our  Institutes  and 
High  Schools,  which  alone  profess  to  com- 
pete with  the  College.  Were  there  nothing 
else  objectionable,  it  is  evidently  unfair  to  put 
on  a  par  with  country  or  village  schools  a 
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school  in  a  large  city,  supported  by  wealthy 
parents  who  can  afford  to  allow  their  children 
to  remain  for  four  or  five  years.  It  is,  more- 
over, an  unwarrantable  assumption  that  the 
pupils  of  4  [a)  are  the  equivalents  of  our 
Upper  School  pupils.  There- is  not  a  High 
School  Master  who  doesn't  know  that  there 
is  many  a  boy  able  to  take  up  Honour  Uni- 
versity work  in  some  departments  who  would 
be  unable  to  pass  the  Intermediate  with  its 
rigid  tests  ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
College  fifth  and  sixth  forms  alone  approxi- 
mately correspond  to  a  High  School  Upper 
School.  No  doubt  there  is  more  higher  work 
done  in  Upper  Canada  College  than  in  most 
of  our  High  Schools,  but  there  is  far  less 
than  in  the  best  High  Schools  and  Institutes  ; 
and,  if  reports  do  not  belie  the  real  state  of 
matters,  our  Lower  Schools  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  College  lower  forms. 

III.  "At  the  University  Matriculation 
Examinations,  a  larger  percentage  of  scholar- 
ships has  been  obtained  by  the  College  pupils 
than  by  those  from  the  High  Schools." 

The  compiler  of  Mr.  Crooks's  Report 
arrives  at  this  conclusion  (i)  by  taking  the 
results  from  1867  to  1879,  inclusive,  and  (2) 
by  counting  in  the  scholarships  taken  by  ex- 
Upper  Canada  College  pupils,  and  omitting 
this  class  in  the  case  of  the  High  Schools,  as 
was  clearly  shewn  in  the  debate  in  the  House. 
Now,  it  is  only  since  1876  that  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  have  been 
in  a  position  to  do  really  good  work,  and 
since  then  the  College  has  cut  a  very  poor 
figure.  Last  year  it  took  only  one  scholar- 
ship, the  Institutes  taking  the  others.  In 
1879  it  took  only  the  second  general  profi- 
ciency scholarship,  and  in  1878  only  one. 
In  188 1  it  will,  probably,  be  in  a  similar 
position. 

In  other  words,  even  on  the  basis  of  the 
junior  matriculation  results  of  one  University, 
Upper  Canada  College  is  not  so  good  a.s,  soxrq 
of  our  Institutes,  with  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  labour,  from  the  distracting 
influence  of  the  Intermediate,  want  of  funds, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  interference  of  parsi- 
monious and  ignorant  trustees.  It  should  be 
remembered  also  that  our  Provincial  second- 


ary schools  prepare  for  all  the  Universities, 
and  maintain  courses  of  study  for  classes  of 
students  whose  wants  are  not  provided  for  in 
the  College.  In  estimating  the  value  to  the 
country  of  the  College  and  the  High  Schools 
it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  Kingston 
and  Cobourg  Institutes,  in  particular,  prepare 
for  the  Universities  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, and  seldom  send  a  candidate  to 
matriculate  at  Toronto  University,  whereas 
Upper  Canada  College  seldom  prepares  for 
any  other  University.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, too,  that  the  High  Schools  have  of 
late  years  established  an  additional  claim  on 
the  public  by  educating  most  of  the  Public 
School  Masters  of  the  Province. 

IV.  "The  College  is  a  Provincial  school ; 
the  High  Schools  are  local  schools." 

This  is  the  main  argument  in  favour  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  and  it  is  based  on 
the  statement  that  in  1880,  of  the  total  atten- 
dance, 139  were  from  Toronto  and  148  from 
other  parts  of  the  Province.  To  this  it  may 
be  justly  answered  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Institutes  have  even  stronger  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  Provincial  than  the  College. 

To  take  the  case  of  one  school  with  the 
condition  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  the 
total  attendance,  at  present,  is  over  400,  of 
which  number  230  are  non-residents,  from 
almost  every  county  in  Ontario.  If  Upper 
Canada  College  has  claims  as  a  Provincial 
school  to  the  magnificent  endowment  it  pos- 
sesses, is  such  a  school  as  this  not  entitled  to 
more  than  the  small  amount  of  legislative  aid 
it  receives?  It  is  no  answer  that  the  Insti- 
tutes and  High  Schools  were  intended  to  be 
merely  local  schools.  The  High  School  Act 
provides  for  the  admission  of  non-residents  ; 
and  if  the  Province  prefers  to  regard  three  or 
four  High  Schools  as  Provincial  schools  to 
accepting  Upper  Canada  College,  the  Legis- 
lature should  bow  to  the  public  will,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  remarkable  difference  in 
the  cost  per  pupil. 

Nor  is  it  an  argument  that  there  are  board- 
ing-houses kept  by  masters  in  connection 
with  a  few  of  these  schools.  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  that  the  boarding-school  plan  is  a 
good  one  ;  and  at  any  rate  the  High  Schools 
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have  hitherto  supplied,  with  efficiency,  the 
demands  made  upon  them.  Several  of  our 
schools  consist  mainly  of  non-resident  pupils 
and  boarding  arrangements  of  a  satisfactory 
kind  are  made  for  such.  We  are  convinced, 
also,  that  the  closing  up  of  Upper  Canada 
College  would  be  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  its  special  features  in  schools  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Province.  It  is  surely 
better  to  have,  in  different  parts  of  Ontario, 
four  or  five  schools  of  the  character  of  our 
best  High  Schools  and  Institutes  than  a  single 
(comparatively  speaking)  inefficient  and  ex- 
pensive one  in  Toronto.  Our  educational 
system  is  for  the  benefit  of  Ontario,  not  for 
that  of  Toronto  alone. 

V.  "The  College  and  the  High  Schools 
diflfer,  educationally,  in  the  longer  period  of 
study  occupied  by  the  course  in  the  College, 
and  in  the  earlier  ages  when  Latin  has  been 
begun." 

(a)  As  the  general  educational  results  of 
the  High  School  system  are,  as  some  think, 
better  than  those  of  the  College,  or,  as  all 
admit,  at  least  as  good,  it  follows  that  the 
former  is  more  efficient,  for  by  Mr.  Crooks's 
own  shewing  the  High  Schools  and  Collegi- 
ate Institutes  produce  their  results  in  less  time 
than  the  College,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Crooks 
refers  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  pro- 
longed association  with  the  children  of  the 
aristocrats  and  plutocrats,  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  attendance  at  the  latter.  It  is  a  fact  that 
in  the  old  country,  where  influence  is  often 
paramount,  the  friendships  formed  at  school 
are  useful  in  after  life,  and  that  there  is  an 
education  of  no  small  importance  in  a  boy's 
surroundings  and  associates  ;  but,  as  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  remarked,  Upper  Canada 
College  is  not  an  Eton  or  a  Westminster, 
and  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  copy  the  system 
here.  Such  educative  influences  as  are  re- 
ferred to  above  may  be,  and,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  are,  developed  in  many  of  our  Provincial 
schools.  There  is  some  weight  in  this  argu- 
ment, and  we  submit  to  our  High  School 
Masters  the  following,  clipped  from  a  Toronto 
paper  which  has  had  the  courage  to  stale  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
College  : — 


"  Upper  Canada  College  is  doing  a  good 
work,  though  perhaps  at  a  somewhat  greater 
expense  than  the  Collegiate  Institutes.  We 
venture  to  say  from  a  personal  knowledge  of 
both  the  College  and  the  Institutes,  and  of 
the  students  of  the  two  in  their  University 
course,  that  the  boys  from  Upper  Canada 
have  received  the  better  training  and  have 
more  finish  to  their  work  than  the  boys  from 
the  average  High  School.  The  system  of 
discipline  and  method  of  study  are  different. 
The  system  is  such  that  the  masters  and  stu- 
dents are  banded  together  as  a  community, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  community  pervades 
more  or  less  each  of  its  members.  Such  a 
spirit  is  to  be  observed  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree in  the  great  public  schools  of  England, 
but  we  venture  to  say  that  it  is  almost 
wanting  in  our  Grammar  Schools.  Some 
there  are  who  affect  to  despise  such  an  argu- 
ment ;  to  these  we  can  only  say  that  if  their 
inappreciation  of  it  applies  to  the  case  of 
Upper  Canada  College  it  must  al'^o  apply  to 
the  great  centres  of  learning  of  Europe  and 
America,  half  the  reputation  of  which  is  based 
on  their  educatory  influences  other  than  mere 
facilities  of  teaching.  Education  does  not 
consist  in  the  mere  acquirement  of  book 
knowledge  ;  and  Upper  Canada  College,  we 
contend,  is  richer  than  its  rivals  in  those  in- 
fluences— whether  social  or  moral — which  go 
a  great  way  as  supplementing  book-work  in 
forming  an  education.'' 

To  what  extent  this  view  of  matters  is 
correct  the  Masters  can  judge. 

{b)  If  it  is  an  advantage  to  begin  Latin  at 
an  early  age,  at  which  the  College  pupils 
begin  it,  the  Minister  of  Education  has 
adopted  for  the  High  Schools  a  system  which 
he  admits  is  injurious  to  classical  culture. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  his  manifest 
duty  not  to  bolster  up  the  College,  but  to 
remedy  the  state  of  matters  in  the  Schools 
for  which  he  is  primarily  responsible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  for  years  past  Upper 
Canada  College  has  done  little  or  nothing 
in  classics.  The  Institutes  and  High  Schools 
have,  invariably,  carried  off  the  scholarships. 
As  for  mathematics,  a  low  first-class  now  and 
then  is  all  it  gets.  Modern  languages  seem 
to  be  its  specialty,  and  even  in  this  depart- 
ment its  record  has,  of  late,  been  inferior  to 
that  of  several  Institutes.  The  College  boy 
of  nine  or  ten  would  be  just  as  well,  for  a 
few  years,  we  imagine,  at  a  Toronto  Ward 
School,  were  it  not,  indeed,  that  the  offspring 
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of  some  horny-handed  son  of  toil  might 
"come  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility." 
But  Mr.  Crooks  is  not  so  far  blinded  by 
partisan  and  class  zeal  as  not  to  see  that  the 
College  has  defects.  His  remedy  is  the  fol- 
lowing one: — "A  reduction  in  the  number 
of  forms  in  the  College,  so  as  not  to  exceed 
five  ;  pupils  to  be  admitted  only  on  an  exam- 
ination in  elementary  English  subjects  equal 
at  least  to  the  High  School  entrance;  inspec- 
tion as  to  its  educational  condition  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Education  Department ;  dim- 
inution in  the  cost  of  board  and  tuition  fees 
for  pupils  from  the  Piovince  generally  ;  the 
improvement  of  boarding-house  accommoda- 
tion, and  residences  of  the  masters  made 
available  for  the  like  purpose  ;  the  number 
of  admissions  for  pupils  re-iding  in  or  near 
Toronto  to  be  limited;  ani  an  extension 
made  of  the  Exhibition  Regulations  so  as  to 
be  more  generally  beneficial  to  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the  Province  ;  and,  further,  that 
the  duties  and  salaries  of  the  Principal  and 
masters,  and  the  principles  upon  which  they 
should  be  paid,  be  revised,  with  the  view 
especially  of  inciting  personal  interest  on  the 
part  of  each  master  in  the  success  of  all  the 
pupils." 

In  other  words,  the  Minister  of  Education 
deliberately  proposes  to  constitute  Upper 
Canada  College  another  Collegiate  Institute 
for  Toronto,  with  an  endowment  more  than 
seven  times  asgreat  as  the  Government  grant 
to  the  best  of  our  Collegiate  Institutes  ;  to 
relieve  it  from  the  vexatious  examinations 
which  do  so  much  to  impede  higher  educa- 
tion in  our  High  Schools,  and  to  place  it  in 
such  a  position  tliat,  with  an  energetic  staff, 
it  would  be  a  standing  menace  to  every  High 


School  in  Ontario.  If  our  schools  were  not 
doing  their  work  efficiently,  and  if  they  did 
not  possess  the  public  confidence,  there  might 
be  some  justification  for  this  coarse;  but  to 
maintain  at  Toronto  an  institution  that  is 
admittedly  a  huge  barnacle  on  our  educa- 
tional system  is  little  short  of  an  outrage. 
How  the  Minister  of  Education  can  recom- 
mend such  a  course  passes  our  comprehen- 
sion. The  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes  are  doing,  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Provincial  work  in  a  way  that  Upper  Canada 
College  cannot  possibly  excel.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  has  been  burdened  with  a 
debt  of,  we  believe,  about  $70,000,  and  it 
is  the  evident  duty  of  the  (iovernment  to 
transfer  the  College  endowment  to  the  Pro- 
vincial University,  to  which  it  originally 
belonged,  and  thus  confer  a  boon  on  higher 
education  which  caimot  fail  to  improve  every 
department  of  our  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  sentimental  regard  for  a  time- 
honoured  institution  that,  no  doubt,  prompts 
many  of  its  defenders,  is,  from  a  sentimental 
point  of  view,  creditable  to  those  who  feel 
it ;  but  this  is  a  purely  business  matter,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  College  means  an  annual 
increase  of  our  University  funds  of  about 
$27,000,  and  a  greater  development  of  our 
present  unsurpa-'.sed  secondary  schools.  That 
tlie  College  is  doomed  no  reasonable  man 
doubts.  Mr.  Crooks's  recommendations  are 
in  part  an  admission  that  the  system  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  edu- 
cational changes,  and  the  College  and  its 
friends  may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to 
submit  to  the  inevitable.  Go  it  must  ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  general  interests  are  concerned, 
the  sooner  the  better. 


Probably  more  than  one  American  presi- 
dent has  tried  his  hand  at  schoolmastering. 
It  is  said  that  Andrew  Jackson  kept  a  "field 
school"  a  year  or  two  in  North  Carolina. 
But  James  A.  Garfield  is  the  first  president 
of  the  United  States  who  has  been  conspicu- 
ous as  a  teacher  of  youth.  He  will  be  all  the 
better  as  president  from  having  been  the  suc- 
cessful president  of  a  western  college  twenty- 
five  years  ago. — Ex. 


A  COUNTRYMAN  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a 
school-girl  going  through  some  of  her  gym- 
nastic exercises  for  the  amu-^ameut  of  the  little 
ones  at  home.  After  gazing  at  her  with  looks 
of  interest  and  commiseration  for  a  while,  he 
asked  a  boy  near  by  "  if  she  had  fits." 
"No,"  replied  the  lad,  contemptuously, 
"  that's  gymnastics."  "Oh,  'tis,  hey?"  said 
the  verdant ;  "  how  long  has  she  had  'em?" 
—Ex. 
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[Contributed  to,  and  under  the  management  of,  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  HeadmasterofRyerson  School, Toronto.] 


THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  VICE  OF 
UNTRUTHFULNESS. 

Teachers,  to  be  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  classes,  must  combine  the 
administrative  ability  of  the  statesman  with 
the  self-denying  efforts  of  the  philanthropist ; 
they  must  be  "as  wise  as  serpents  and  harm- 
less as  doves."  Their  duty  is  not  so  much  to 
control  as  to  direct  the  minds  and  morals  of 
those  entrusted  to  their  care.  Their  aim 
ever  must  be  not  to  dwarf  by  repressive 
measures  the  characteristics  of  their  scholars, 
but  rather  to  aid  by  all  the  power  they  are 
possessed  of  to  develop  them  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  only  thus  they  can  hope  to 
fulfil  the  great  end  of  all  school  training — the 
production  of  self-governing  and  intelligent 
men  and  women.  One  of  the  common  faults 
the  teacher  has  to  deal  with  is  that  of  lying, 
and  the  methods  of  checking,  if  not  eradica- 
ting it,  must  be  as  varied  as  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  There 
are  some  boys  and  girls  who  would  feel  the 
detection  and  exposure  of  their  untruthful- 
ness like  a  wound.  What  the  teacher  must 
do  principally  with  these  is  to  keep  them 
out  of  more  temptation  than  they  can  bear, 
until  their  love  of  truth  is  strong  enough  to 
enable  them  to  shun  the  fault.  There  are 
others  with  a  moral  sense  so  dull  that  they 
are  less  affected  by  being  caught  in  a  lie  than 
a  dog  is  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  bone.  Then 
there  are  others  whose  absence  of  moral 
courage  tasks  severely  their  love  of  truth. 
When  they  do  a  wrong  act  they  have  not  the 
bravery  to  acknowledge  it,  but  too  often  re- 
sort to  a  lie  to  screen  it.  These  require  very 
careful  management  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming habitual  liars.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  think  for  a  moment  that  they  can 
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hide  their  fault  from  the  teacher.  He,  while 
wisely  appearing  to  place  implicit  trust  in 
their  word  so  that  they  may  be  induced  to 
deserve  that  trust,  should  be  ever  on  the 
watch  to  prevent  them  from  thinking  that  the 
confidence  so  frankly  given  can  easily  and 
with  impunity  be  abused.  It  may  assist  our 
young  teachers,  who,  with  the  best  intentions 
to  do  right,  very  often  go  wrong  from  lack  of 
experience,  if  we  give  one  or  two  examples 
of  the  way  of  dealing  with  this  fault  in  a  well 
organized  school. 

A  boy  in  the  third  class  brought  a  note 
to  his  teacher  one  afternoon  for  leave  to  go 
home  at  three  o'clock.  The  teacher  see- 
ing that  the  note  was  written  in  a  school- 
boy's hand,  questioned  him  about  it.  He 
avowed  that  his  elder  brother  wrote  it  by 
his  mother's  order.  Still  having  doubts 
about  the  matter,  she  submitted  the  note  to 
the  head  master,  who  at  once  shared  her 
opinion.  He  questioned  the  _  boy,  who 
stoutly  adhered  to  his  explanation  about  the 
note,  without  flinching  either  in  look  or  ges- 
ture. As  the  matter  had  gone  so  far  it  would 
not  do  to  let  it  drop.  The  boy  must  be 
either  cleared  of  the  suspicion,  or  convicted 
of  the  fault.  He  ought  to  have  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  distrust  in 
his  word  was  unfounded,  or  be  made  aware 
that  the  fault  could  not  be  committed  with 
impunity.  Certainty  of  detection  has  as 
wholesome  an  effect  in  deterring  wrong-doing 
in  a  school  as  it  has  in  preventing  crime  in  a 
community.  A  messenger  was  despatched 
to  his  home,  who  brought  word  back  that  the 
boy  had  asked  his  mother  for  a  note  to  get 
leave  at  three  o'clock  ;  she  refused  ;  he  then 
said  he  would  write  it  himself.  On  this 
information  he  was  put  aside  until  the  next 
morning,  when  he  was  told  to  report  to  the 
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head  master.  He  then  presented  a  note  from 
his  mother  in  which  she  expressed  great 
regret  at  his  improper  conduct  She  had 
punished  him  by  not  allowing  him  to  go  to 
the  party  which  he  wished  to  leave  school 
early  the  previous  day  to  attend.  The  master 
conferred  with  the  boy's  teacher,  and  found 
that  he  had  been  hitherto  a  very  truthful, 
well-behaved  boy,  but  that  since  this  incident 
had  arisen  he  had  shewn  some  bravado  which 
she  thought  it  desirable  should  be  checked 
when  associated  with  such  a  fault.  The 
master  called  the  boy  before  him,  pointed 
out  to  him  the  folly  of  trying  to  deceive  his 
teacher,  the  wickedness  of  setting  at  nought 
his  mother's  word,  the  severe  way  in  which 
the  law  treated  those  who  forged  another 
person's  name,  the  harm  he  did  himself  by 
the  unblushing  way  he  told  the  lies,  and  the 
loss  of  pleasure  the  whole  transaction  had 
caused  himself.  He  was  then  asked  who 
wrote  the  note ;  he  said  he  had  done  it  him- 
self. As  he  had  been  given  every  opportunity 
to  do  right  and  still  adhered  to  the  wrong, 
he  was  punished  with  several  "banders." 

Take  a  different  case.  On  one  occasion  a 
number  of  boys  in  a  class  failed  to  form  line 
with  promptitude  preparatory  to  marching 
into  school.  The  master  told  them  to  fall 
out,  that  they  might  march  in  by  themselves. 
On  their  way  in  some  of  them  made  unneces- 
sary noise  with  their  feet,  accompanying  it 
with  a  double  step.  Those  who  did  this  were 
asked  afterwards  to  stand  up,  but  not  one 
did  so.  They  were  all  told  to  stay  at  noon, 
when  they  were  drilled  in  marching  in  and 
out  until  they  satisfied  their  teacher.  This 
answered  all  purposes  so  far  as  the  noise  was 
concerned,  but  it  did  not  touch  the  more 
serious  fault  of  untruthfulness.  They  were 
reminded  of  this,  and  were  told  that  this 
part  of  their  misconduct  would  still  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  school-boy's  imagination 
is  not  a  well  regulated  one,  for  he  is  inclined 
to  anticipate  more  serious  consequences  to  his 
faults  than  his  teacher  may  intend,  provided 
that  teacher  has  just  the  wisdom  not  to 
"  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve."     It  is  wise 


to  preserve  a  mystery  about  your  future 
intentions  in  dealing  with  the  faults  of  schol- 
ars, for  then  they  are  in  most  cases  sure  to 
expect  the  worst ;  and  this  feeling  of  painful 
expectation  is  more  likely  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  fault  than  any  punishment 
that  may  follow.  At  the  recess  the  next  day, 
when  the  classes  were  about  to  be  marched  in- 
to school,  the  master  told  the  boys,  who  were 
concerned  in  the  noise  the  day  before,  to  fall 
out  in  front  of  the  others,  and  to  face  them. 
He  then  addressed  the  school.  He  said  that 
however  faulty  they  might  be  in  other  respects 
they  bore  a  character  for  truthfulness,  and 
this  was  very  high  praise  ;  but  that  the  boys 
before  them,  or  some  of  them,  had  proved 
yesterday  that  they  did  not  deserve  to  be  thus 
spoken  of.  The  circumstances  of  their  fault 
in  not  standing  up  to  acknowledge  their  mis- 
conduct were  then  detailed,  and  the  master 
told  the  classes  that  he  thought  it  but  right 
to  let  them  know  that  there  was  one  class 
among  them  that  contained  boys  who  were 
afraid  to  acknowledge  a  fault.  The  culprits 
were  then  told  to  fall  into  line  again.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  afterwards  the  success 
of  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  class  was 
tested,  and  always  with  favourable  results, 
the  culprits  at  once  standing  up  when  asked 
about  any  fault  they  had  committed.  It  may 
be  objected  to  this  plan  that  it  deals  unjustly 
with  those  who  may  be  innocent.  But  the 
teacher  does  not  know  who  is  innocent  and 
who  is  guilty,  and  unless  they  can  agree 
among  themselves  to  reveal  the  culprits  they 
place  themselves  all  on  the  same  footing.  The 
truth  is,  you  make  the  esprit  de  corps  that 
prevails  among  them  your  instrument  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  the  fault ;  for  no 
generous-minded  boy  would  like  his  com- 
panion, who  at  the  risk  of  blame  prefers  to 
remain  true  to  him,  to  suffer  for  his  fault, 
and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  this  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  regarded  in  the  proper 
light  by  their  schoolfellows.  The  feeling  of 
loyalty  to  each  other  among  schoolboys,  as 
among  men,  is  a  good  feeling,  and  one  that 
every  teacher  should  respect. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM  WORK. 

NORTH   WELLINGTON   PROMOTION 
EXAMINATIONS,  APRIL,  1881. 

HINTS    TO   TEACHERS. 

I.  Those  pupils  only  who  are  supposed  by 
the  teacher  likely  to  pass  should  be  examined. 
In  large  schools  it  will  be  advisable  to  allow 
all  others  to  remain  at  home  on  examination 
days. 

II.  Sufficient  notice  should  be  given  the 
pupils  to  be  provided  with  paper,  etc.,  where 
Trustees  do  not  supply  it. 

III.  Candidates  should  be  seated  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  no  two  in  the  same  class, 
in  any  case,  occupying  the  same  desk. 

IV.  The  first  and  second  questions  in  each 
subject  are  to  be  written  by  the  teacher  on 
the  blackboard  after  thecandidates  have  taken 
their  places,  but  before  the  hour  mentioned 
in  the  time-table  for  commencing  the  exam- 
ination. The  other  questions  may  be  written 
from  time  to  time,  as  needed,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  examination. 

V.  Only  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  paper  is 
to  be  written  on,  and  a  margin  of  at  least  i  J 
inches  wide  to  be  left  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
each  sheet.  The  name  of  the  candidate  is  to 
be  written  on  each  sheet,  and  when  done  the 
papers  are  to  be  folded  once  across,  and  the 
candidate's  name,  the  date,  subject,  township, 
and  school  section  to  which  the  candidate 
belongs,  to  be  written  on  the  outside  sheet. 

VI.  Candidates  in  the  same  class  should 
be  seated  five  feet  (or  two  desks)  apart,  and 
where  the  space  will  admit,  no  two  candi- 
dates of  any  classes  should  be  seated  together. 
Teachers  are  requested  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  to  prevent  and  detect  "copying;" 
any  candidate  attempting  to  copy,  or  assist 
others  unfairly,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  pro- 
motion. 

VII.  The  value  of  each  answer,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  teacher,  is  to  be  marl<ed  on  the 
margin  (with  coloured  pencil  if  possible), 
and  the  total  value  of  answers  on  the 
outside.  In  the  papers  on  Geography,  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,  the  number  of  errors 
in  spelling  is  also  to  be  marked  on  the  out- 
side.     All  answers  of  candidates  are  to  be 


preserved  for  examination  by  the  Inspector 
at  his  next  visit  ;  and  a  schedule  shewing  the 
total  marks  obtained  by  each  pupil  in  each 
subject,  is  to  be  made  out  by  the  Teacher  on 
a  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  submitted  to  the  In- 
spector at  the  same  time.  No  pupil  should 
be  promoted  whose  marks  amount  to  less  than 
JO  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate,  or  jj  per  cent, 
of  the  maximum  in  any  one  subject.  In  the 
better  schools  60  and  40  per  cent,  would  not 
be  too  high. 

VIII.  Maps  should  be  rolled  up  or  re- 
moved from  the  walls,  and  text  books  from 
the  desks,  on  the  evening  before  the  exami- 
nation. The  Teacher  should  endeavour  to 
have  at  least  one  Trustee  present  during  the 
examination. 

The  Teacher  shall  preside  in  his  own 
school  at  this  examination  unless  he  sees  fi 
to  exchange  with  some  neighbouring  Teacher, 
If  the  Teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  dismiss 
the  pupils  who  are  not  undergoing  examina 
tion,  he  should  enter  on  the  register  the  at 
tendance  of  the  pupils  dismissed. 

IX.  Suggestions  with  regard  to  any  altera 
tions  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examina 
tions,  which  might  add  to  their  usefulness, 
are  solicited  by  the  Inspector. 

TIME-TABLE. 

Tuesday,  jtk  April,  1881. 

Directions  to  Candidates.  .8.45  to    9.00 

Arithmetic 9.00  to  11.45 

Writing 11.45  to  12.CX) 

Composition  (Reading)  ...1.0510    2.20 

Spelling 2.20  to    3.50 

Reading 4.00  to   4.30 

Wednesday,  6th  April,  1881. 

Grammar 8.45  to  11.00 

Literature 11.00  to  12.15 

History 1.15  to    2.45 

Geography 3.00  to   4.30 

FIRST  CLASS— PROMOTION    TO    SECOND. 

DICTATION. 

Pupils  will  take  separate  seats  -with  slates,  and 
write  neatly : — 

"They  paid  visits  to  the  woods,  and  the 
fields,  the  ducks,  geese,  fowls,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  cows  to  bid  them  good-bye."  "  All  must 
hate  a  lying  tongue."  "If  thieves  or  rogues 
come    near,    he    growls    and    looks    fierce.'' 
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Seize, breast,  captive,  pleased,  straight, sleigh, 
watch,  friend,  light-house. 

ARITHMETIC. 

With  slates. 

1.  Write  figures  for  one  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety,  six  hundred  and  one, 
five  hundred  and  forty,  six  hundred  and  ten  ; 
and  express  in  Roman  numerals  the  follow- 
ing :  eighteen,  twenty-nine,  and  forty-four. 

2.  Write  words  for  406,  581,  698,  734, 
683,  loi,  395,  L.,  XLIX.,  XC. 

3.  Express  in  figures  with  proper  signs, 
one  hundred  and  one  dollars  and  one  cent. 

Find  the  sum  of  8954634+3 1 246+4598637 
+  2103+4956321+9  +  17. 

4.  From  9612380163204  take  5738679284- 
205. 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  $483.19,  $651.84, 
$510.40,  $731-21.  and  $323.54. 

6.  A  man  sold  a  house  and  lot  for  $3765, 
a  horse  and  carriage  for  $639,  and  seven  tons 
of  hay  for  $107.  How  much  did  he  receive 
for  the  whole  ? 

7.  How  many  pounds  of  butter  in  five  tubs 
each  weighing  107  pounds?  In  three  tubs, 
£ach  weighing  75  pounds? 

8.  1203  apples  are  worth  957  cents,  530 
oranges  are  worth  1895  cents  ;  how  much 
are  both  worth  ? 

9.  Find  the  difference  between  5865137267 
and  5766248378. 

10.  Easy  problems  in  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction. 

2+6+8+7+5+9  are  how  many? 
6^_i_(_7-|-8+io+i2+7+3  are  how  many  ? 
Etc.,  etc. 
The  first  nine  are  to  be  answered  on  slates, 
and  the  last  should  be  taken  orally. 

LITERATURE. 

open    First   Books    Fart   II.,  and    answer 
orally  from  page  34. 

(1)  What  was  the  name  of  the  ship? 

(2)  What  is  meant  by  "  their  bark  "? 

(3)  What  is  meant  by  "  furling  the  sails"? 

(4)  What  is  used  in  steering  a  ship  ? 

(5)  What  is  meant  by  "  would  curb  the 
storm  "  ? 

(6)  What  is  a  "gale"? 


(7)  What  is  an  "orb  of  fire"? 

(8)  What  is  meant  by  "surf"  ? 

SECOND  CLASS— PROMOTION  TO  THIRD. 


On  Paper. 
Name  of  pupil  in  full,  his  age,  residence 
and    P.  O.   address  ;  and   a   specimen   con- 
taining all  the  capitals  and  small  letters  and 
the  ten  digits. 

DICTATION. 
On  Faper. 
Second    Reader,    page    170    from   "Next 
morning"  to  "  banks  of  the  stream."     Pupils 
are  to  be  told  where  a  sentence  ends  ;  capi- 
tals to  be  counted. 

ARITHMETIC. 

On  paper — full  work    required — no    marks 
unless  correct  and  without  changes. 

1.  Add  the  follov;ing  numbers :  Three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  and  fifty,  five 
millions  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  thou- 
sand and  nine,  seven  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  four,  twenty  thousand 
and  five,  sixty-five  thousand  six  hundred  ;  sub- 
tract from  the  sum  thiee  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  and  write  out  the  answer  in  words. 

2.  Give  Roman  numerals  for  555,  499, 
1 88 1,  and  603. 

3.  Give  figures  for  XCIV,  CXVI,  XIX, 
CDIX,  DCCCXXXIII. 

4.  Find    the   product  of  2793  x  812358  x 

857. 

5.  Divide  31415926536  by  64S. 

6.  A  tea  merchant  had  1654  pounds  of  tea  ; 
in  one  week  he  sold  407  pounds,  next  week 
309  pounds,  next  189  pounds,  and  the  next 
59  pounds  ;  how  many  pounds  remained  of 
the  stock  ? 

7.  10,000,000  pounds  of  flour  have  to  be 
placed  in  sacks,  each  holding  280  pounds  ; 
how  many  will  be  required  ? 

8.  Bought  456  loads  of  wheat,  each  load 
containing  60  bushels,  at  2  dollars  a  bushel  ; 
what  did  the  wheat  cost  ? 

9.  Write  down  4617,  multiply  it  by  12, 
divide  the  product  by  9,  add  365  to  the  quo- 
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tient  and  from  the  sum  subtract  5521  ;  what 
is  the  final  result  ? 

10.  A  man  has  a  barn  worth  $475,  a  house 
worth  5  times  as  much  as  the  barn,  and  land 
worth  3  times  as  much  as  the  house  and  barn 
together  ;  what  are  they  all  worth  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Ansivers  to  be  written  on  paper. 

1.  Bound  the  Township  of  Peel. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  County  of  Welling- 
ton ;  divide  it  into  townships,  and  mark 
where  Guelph,  Fergus,  Arthur,  Elora,  Dray- 
ton, Mount  Forest,  and  Harriston  are. 

3.  What  railroads  run  through  the  County 
of  Wellington  ? 

4.  What  is  the  earth  ? 

5.  What  is  geography  ? 

6.  What  is  a  map  ? 

7.  How  do  you  know  where  the  north  is  ? 


8.  What  is  a  sea? 

9.  What  is  a  gulf  or  bay  ? 
10.   What  is  a  volcano  ? 

LITERATURE. 

Open   Second  Books,    and  answer  orally  at 
page  i8j. 

Explain  the  meaning  of 

1.  "A    soldier    belonging     to     the    Life 
Guards." 

2.  "  An  empty  cab." 

3.  "  Regardless  of  the  passers-by." 

4.  "The guardsman  foraged  in  his  pocket.' 

5.  "  A  corn-chandler's  near." 

6.  "  So  hearty  a  picture." 

7.  ' '  His  pocket  lightened  of  his  last  coin. " 

8.  "  Undo  the  head-gear." 

9.  "Affected  at  meeting." 

10.  "The    cabman    was    touched    at   the 
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NOTES  ON  CHRISTOPHE  COLOMB. 
{Continued  from  page  88. ) 

CHAPTER  IX. 

La  patrie  ...pensees — The  home  of  his 
thoughts.  (Note  difference  in  meaning 
between/fzyj,  contree,  campagne  and  patrie.') 

Le  colon  portugais — (See  De  Fivas'  Gram., 
435  rem.  for  proper  adjectives). 

Une  route. ..  .directe — A  freer  and  more 
direct  route. 

Assez. . .  .chimeres — Sufficiently  deprived  of 
a  foundation  to  consign  it  to  the  class  of 
chimeras. 

Chargeat. . .  .conseil — Commissioned  a  coun- 
cil.   (For  Subj.,  see  De  Fivas'  Gram. ,  623.) 

La  physique — Nature. 

Auquel. . .  .appeler — To  which  Columbus 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  other. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Beaucoup  d'annees — Many  years.  (See  De 
Fivas,  402). 


Son  age. .  .  .s'avangait — His  mature  age  was 

coming   on   apace.     (Note    difference    in 

niiir  without  circumflex  accent). 
II    s'evada. .  . .  Lisbonne — He    stole      away 

from  Lisbon  by  ni.^ht. 
II  avait  cru  devoir — He  had  concluded  that 

it  was  his  duty. 
Comme ....  Genois — As    an    Italian   and   a 

Genoese.     (See  De  Fivas',  435  rem.) 
CHAPTER   XI. 
Qu'il ....  profession — Than  was  usual  for  a 

man    of    his    position.     (See    De    Fivas' 

Gram.,  609,  for  use  of  wif.) 
Uniquement . . .   marine — Solely  given  up  to 

sea-affairs. 
Qui . . .  .les   esprits — Which  were  engrossing 

the  attention  of  thinkers. 
II   vit....de  Dieu — He  saw  in  him  one  of 

those  sent  by  God. 
Une    revelation fideles  —  A     revelation 

which,    as  the  other,   desires  to  have  its 

disciples. 
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Marquees. ..  .unique — Distinguished  by  a 
thousand  perfections  of  that  divine  seal 
which  forbids  forgetfulness  and  causes  us 
to  admire  a  conspicuous  man. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

Juan   Peres.  ..  .asile — Juan    Peres   prevailed 

upon  Columbus  to  accept  of  an  asylum  for 

a  few  days. 
Sentirent. . .  .dessilles — Were  conscious  that 

their  eyes  were  opened. 
Ces     premiers. ..  .convictions — Those     first 

friends  gained  over  to  his  convictions. 
Quand ....  previsions — When     success     had 

hallowed  his  visions  of  the  unknown. 
Sur  la  foi ....  paroles — On   the  strength  of 

his  word. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Se  passiona..  .  .hOte — Conceived  with  them 
a  warm  admiration  for  his  guest. 

II  I'avait ....  longtemps — He  had  dwelt  there 
for  a  long  time. 

II  avait. .  .  .d'amitie — He  had  kept  up  friend- 
ly intercourse. 

Homme vertu — A  man  of  worth,  influence 

and  virtue. 

II  lui..  .  .I'equipage — He  furnished  him  with 
an  outfit. 

Sequins — Sequin,  a  gold  coin  of  Italy  and 
Turkey.  Value,  9s.  5d.  sterling,  or  about 
$2.20. 

Ille....Dieu — He  recommended  him  and 
his  plan  to  God.  {Itii  used  to  emphasize  ie.) 


DIE   KRANICHE  DBS  IBYCUS. 

STANZA  I. 

Zum ....  Gesiinge — to  the  contest  of  chariots 
and  poetry.  The  Isthmian  games  are 
referred  to  in  11.  1-3. 

Zog — ^journeyed  ;  from  ziehen,  zog,  gezogen. 

Ihm....Apoll — Apollo  had  given  him  the 
gift  of  poetry  (and)  the  sweet  voice  of 
.song.  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  sun, 
archery,  soothsaying,  medicine,  poetry 
and  music. 

Aus  Rhegium — from  Rhegium,  a  city  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Italy. 

des  Gottes  voll — filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 


STANZA    II. 

Schon . .  . .  Blicken — Already  the  citadel  of 
Corinth  on  the  lofty  mountain-ridge 
beckons  to  the  wanderer's  gaze. 

in  Poseidons  Fichtenhain — into  Poseidon's 
grove  of  fir  trees.  Notice  that  the  pre- 
position in  after  a  verb  of  motion  gov- 
erns the  accusative  case,  when  no  motion 
is  implied  it  governs  the  dative. 

Poseidons — (Neptune).  Proper  nouns,  names 
of  persons,  take  a  termination  in  the 
genitive  when  used  without  the  definite 
article. 

Nichts. . .  .her — nothing  moves  round  about 
him. 

Geschwader — squadron  ;  nouns  commencing 
with  prefix  ge  are  neuter  gender. 

STANZA   III. 

zur  See — to  the  sea;  die   See,  the   sea;aVr 

See,  the  lake. 
Mein  Loos. .  .  .gleich — my    lot  is  like  your 

own.     Notice  es  pleonastic. 
ein  wirtlich  Dach — a  hospitable  roof.       In 

prose  we  would  have  wirtliches. 

STANZA  IV. 

Und. . .  .Schritte — and  joyously  he  quickens 

his  pace, 
zum  Kampfe — for  the  struggle.     Notice  that 

Kampfe   has    a   termination    here.       In 

Stanza  i.  it  has  no  termination  for  sake 

of  metre. 

STANZA   V. 

Es  ruft . . .  .Gotter — he  calls  upon  men  and 
gods,  der  Mensch,  the  generic  word  for 
man  {cf.  Latin  homo). 

dringt. . .  .Retter — reaches  the  ear  of  no  de- 
liverer. 

nichts. ..  .erblickt— no  living  being  is  seen 
here  ;  wird  erblickt — present  indicative, 
passive,  3rd  singular. 

so  muss. . .  .erscheint — thus  must  I  perish 
here  upon  a  foreign  soil,  abandoned,  un- 
lamented,  destroyed  by  the  hand  of 
heartless  villains,  where  no  avenger  ap- 
pears for  me. 

STANZA   VI. 

furchtbar  kriihn — cry  fearfully. 
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spricht — from  sprechen  ;  notice  change  of 
radical  vowel  in  2nd  and  3rd  singular, 
present  indicative. 

sein  Auge  bricht — his  eyes  close  in  death ; 
Auge  belongs  to  1st  declension  in  singu- 
lar and  2nd  in  plural. 

STANZA  VII. 

wird  erfunden — is  found  ;  what  difference  if 
it  read  ist  erfunden  ? 

der  Gastfreund — his  host.  Gastfreund  is  a 
compound  substantive  from  Gast  a  guest, 
and  Freund  a  friend.  It  sometimes 
means  guest,  but  the  meaning  here  is 
evidently  host. 

der  Fichte  Kranz — the  crown  of  laurels. 

Schlafe — brows  ;  der  Schlaf,  the  brow,  the 
temples  ;  das  Schlaf,  sleep. 

STANZA  VIII, 

Feste — feast ;  dative  of  das  Fest ;  die  Feste, 
fortress,  stronghold. 

Schmerz  and  Herz  are  both  irregular  in  de- 
clension. 

zum  Prytanen — to  the  Prytanis ;  a  public 
building  in  some  Greek  cities  where  the 
prytanes  or  chief  magistrates  assembled, 
and  where  noted  men  were  often  main- 
tained at  public  expense. 

zu  rachen. . .  .Blut — to  avenge  themanes  (de- 
parted spirit)  of  the  slain;  to  atone  for 
his  death  with  the  blood  of  the  mur- 
derer. 

STANZA    IX. 

Doch  wo....macht — yet  where  is  the  evi- 
dence which  will  unmistakably  point 
out  the  criminal  from    among  the  mul- 


titude, the  surging  crowd  of  people  at- 
tracted (thither)  by  the  magnificence  of 
the  games. 
Helios — the  Greek  word  used  for  the  Ger- 
man Sonne. 

STANZA   X. 

Er — refers  to  Thater  above. 

Jetzt — now  ;  more  definite  in  pointing  out 
present  time  than  nun. 

Geniesst — enjoys  ;  from  Geniessen,  genoss, 
genossen. 

Menschenwelle — crowd  of  men.  Compound 
nouns  take  the  gender  of  the  last  com- 
ponent. 

STANZA    XI. 

Gedranget ;  crowded,  qualifies  Valker,  the 
subject  of  sitzen. 

Es. . .  .Stiitzen — the  pillars  of  the  gallery  al- 
most break. 

wachst . .  . .  Bogen — the  building  grows  into 
an  ever-increasing  arch.  Notice  how 
poetically  the  filling  up  of  the  theatre  is 
expressed. 

STANZA  XII. 

Theseus'  Stadt — Athens.  Theseus  was  one 
of  the  early  kings  of  that  city.  A  mag- 
nificent temple  was  erected  therein  to  his 
memory. 

Aulis — a  seaport  in  Boeotia,  whence  the 
Greek  fleet  sailed  to  Troy. 

von....Kuste — from  the  distant  coast  of 
Asia,  i.e.  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

von. . .  .Inseln — from  all  the  islands,  chiefly 
the  Cyclades  and  Sporades  in  the  .^igean 
Sea. 
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Monthly  by  Henry  Montgomery,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Botany  in  I'oionto  School  of 
Medicine.] 


BOTANY. 
(  Continued  from  page  i2g. ) 

51.  Explain  the  terms  alburnum,  dura- 
men, bast,  liber,  connate,  acrogenous  and 
perfoliate,  as  used  botanically. 


52.  Enumerate  and  describe  the  various 
kinds  of  parallel-veined  leaves  with  regard  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  vessels. 

53.  What  are  impari-pinnate  and  inter- 
ruptedly pinnate  leaves?  Mention  some 
examples. 
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54.  When  is  a  leaf  said  to  be  fiigacioits  ? 
and  when  deciduous  ? 

55.  Name  the  reproductive  organs  in  a 
phanerogamic  plant. 

56.  What  is  the  botanical  name  for  the 
staminal  whorl  ?  what  for  the  pistilline  whorl? 

57.  Explain  the  terms  gamopetalous,  apo- 
petalous,  dialysepalous,  synsepalous  and  eleu- 
theropetalous. 

58.  Distinguish  a  symmetrical  from  a  reg- 
ular flower. 

59.  What  are  staminodes? 

60.  Define  phyllodium  and  pulvinus. 

61.  Explain  the  force  of  the  terms  retuse, 
aristate,  repand,  crenate,  cuspidate  and  sin- 
uate. 

62.  What  fractions  express  the  angular 
divergence  of  the  house-leek  and  oak,  res- 
pectively ? 

63.  Name  the  parts  (i)  of  a  co?nplete 
stamen,  and  (2)  of  a  complete  pistil. 

64.  Describe  a  grain  of  pollen. 

65.  Distinguish  between  pollination  and 
fertilization. 

66.  Shew  by  diagrams  the  principal  modes 
of  attachment  of  the  anther  to  the  filament ; 
give  the  names  by  which  these  different 
modes  are  designated,  and  state  which  sort 
is  of  common  occurrence  in  grasses  and 
which  in  sedges. 

67.  What  is  fovilla  ? 

68.  Define  syngenesious  and  rnonadel- 
phous,  giving  an  example  of  each. 

69.  What  are  the  essential  parts  of  the 
pistil  ? 

70.  Mention  and  describe  the  chief  forms 
of  the  irregular  gamopetalous  corolla. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY. 
(  Continued  from  page  ijo. ) 

40.  Name  two  sets  of  absorbent  vessels  in 
the  intestine,  and  shew  the  difference  in 
function  between  them. 

41.  Contrast  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein 
with  that  of  the  portal  vein. 

42.  State  the  average  temperature  of 
human  blood  in  a  healthy  individual. 


43.  What -is    the     "  buffy  "    or    "  buffe 
coat?"  and  what  is  the  cause   of  its   forma- 
tion ? 

44.  What  percentage  of  solid  matters  does 
the  blood  usually  contain  ? 

45.  Give  an  account  of  the  spleen  and  its 
functions. 

46.  Write  a  description  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  giving  their  relations. 

47.  Prove  that  carbon  dioxide  gas  is  given 
off  from  the  lungs. 

48.  How  would  you  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon  dioxide  gas  present  in  expired 
air? 

49.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  carbon 
expelled  from  the  lungs  every  twenty-four 
hours? 

50.  Give  an  account  of  tidal,  residual, 
complemental  and  supplemental  air. 

51.  Describe  the  lungs  and  give  their 
relations. 

52.  Give  a  description  of  the  process  of 
respiration. 

53.  State  the  average  number  of  respira- 
tions to  the  minute  in  an  ordinary  adult. 

54.  What  are  the  chemical  and  physical 
differences  between  inspired  and  expired  air? 

55.  About  how  much  pure  air  is  required 
per  hour  for  a  healthy  person  ? 

56.  Tell  exactly  what  is  meant  by  "vital 
capacity." 

57.  What  is  the  minimum  proportion  of 
oxygen  requisite  for  the  support  of  human 
respiration? 

58.  Describe  the  respiratory  movements 
in  hiccoughing,  sighing  and  sneezing. 

59.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  sudoriparous 
glands  and  their  functions. 

60.  What  is  meant  by  asphyxia? 

61.  Where  are  the  Meibomian  glands  situ- 
ated ?     What  is  their  function  ? 

62.  State  position  and  use  of  the  ceru- 
minous  glands. 

63.  From  which  division  of  the  integu- 
ment, and  in  what  way  are  hairs  developed? 

64.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  nails. 

65.  In  what  parts  of  the  body-surface  are 
the  sebaceous  glands  completely  wanting? 
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Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
OF  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the 
YEAR  1879  (printed  by  order  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly).  Toronto:  C.  Blackett 
Robinson,  1881. 

{Continued  from  page  ijS.) 

The  returns  given  of  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers are  not  in  the  most  satisfactory  shape. 
We  are  left  to  find  out  for  ourselves,  for  in- 
stance, the  average  salary  paid  to  teachers 
throughout  the  Province,  also  that  paid  to 
male  teachers.  The  average  salary  paid  to 
teachers  for  the  Province  was  $314  ;  in  1878 
it  was  $311 — increase,  $3. 

AVERAGE    SALARIES    IN    1879. 

Males.  Females. 

Counties   $383     $249 

Cities 662       296 

Towns 616       270 

We  fear  that  these  figures,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  the  Report,  are  not  thoroughly 
reliable,  for  if  we  multiply  them  by  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  each  case  we  get : — 

Total  am'nt  of  salaries  for  counties  $1,725,788 
"         "  "  cities  . .       217,6(8 

"         "  "  towns..       220,000 

Total $2, 163,406 

While  the  Report  shews  : — 

Total  am'nt  of  salaries  for  counties  $1,660,072 
"         "  "  cities.  . .       203.238 

"         "  "  towns . .       209,512 

Total $2,072,822 

So  that  the  statement  of  the  average  sal- 
aries shews  an  excess  of  $90,584  over  the 
actual  numbers  given  in  the  Report.  Now 
we  are  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  salaries  of 
teachers  increased,  but  let  the  increase  be 
real,  and  not  one  cooked  in  the  calculations 
of  the  Education  Department.  If  such 
blunders  as  we  have  pointed    out  mar  the 


pages  of  Mr.  Crooks's  Report,  we  may  ask 
of  what  use  is  the  book,  and  the  country 
may  seriously  consider  whether  it  is  not  pay- 
ing too  dear  for  its  whistle  to  give  a  fat  sal- 
ary to  a  Minister  who  allows  such  mistakes 
to  mar  his  official  utterances.  The  return 
of  the  religious  denomination  of  teachers  has 
no  place  in  the  present  Report,  and  its  loss 
will  not  be  felt,  for  in  a  country  whose  school 
system  has  the  broad  basis  of  Christianity 
for  its  foundation,  to  the  ignoring  of  denomi- 
nationalism,  it  is  no  matter  what  religious 
sect  the  teacher  belongs  to  so  long  as  he  per- 
forms his  duties  in  a  Christian  spirit.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  with  first-class  Pro- 
vincial certificates  was  253— increase,  43  ; 
second  class,  1,601 — increase,  192  ;  third 
class,  3,836 — increase,  68.  There  is  an  odd 
fluctuation  from  year  to  year  in  the  numbers 
who  hold  these  various  grades.  In  1S78  there 
was  a  decrease  of  40  in  the  first  class,  an  in- 
crease of  105  in  the  second,  and  a  decrease 
of  22  in  the  third. 

Why  should  there  be  a  decrease  of  40  in 
the  number  of  first  class  in  1878,  and  an  in- 
crease of  43  in  1879?  We  can  only  account 
for  it  by  the  blundering  that  has  so  often 
characterized  the  examination  work  of  the 
Central  Committee,  in  the  failure  to  gauge 
accurately  either  the  store  of  knowledge  or 
the  power  of  using  it  of  those  to  be  examined. 
Let  us  hope  the  change  the  Minister  proposes 
to  make  in  the  composition  of  that  Commit- 
tee will  alter  all  this  for  the  better. 

While  the  information  is  ample  regarding 
the  granting  of  certificates  even  to  the  extent 
of  giving  the  names  of  those  who  received 
certificates  of  the  first  and  second  class,  that 
about  the  granting  of  interim  certificates  is 
very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  All  that  we 
are  told  is  that  353  were  granted  in  counties, 
2  in  cities,  and   19  in  towns — total,  474,  a 
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decrease  of  6,  while  the  previous  year  shewed 
an  increase  of  8. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Crooks  admits  that  the  ex- 
istence of  interim  certificates  is  an  evil  that 
cannot  now  be  justified  by  necessity,  it  would 
assist  him  if  he  is  sincere  in  desiring  to  de- 
crease the  number  if  he  published  the  names 
of  al!  who  receive  such  licenses  to  teach,  with 
the  inspectoral  district  they  belong  to,  and 
the  names  of  those  who  recommend  them  to 
his  favour.  The  light  that  would  thus  be  let 
in  upon  this  matter  would  have  the  whole- 
some effect  of  purifying  it  from  the  odour  of 
jobbery  that  surrounds  it. 

We  find  there  are  no  less  than  4,897  School 
Boards,  and  if  we  reckon  three  trustees  to 
each,  we  have  the  enormous  number  of  14,- 
671  trustees  to  manage  the  5,147  schools  in 
the  country,  or  nearly  three  to  each.  Can 
anything  shew  more  clearly  the  necessity  of 
doing  away  with  school  sections  with  their 
cumbrous  and  expensive  machinery,  and  in- 
troducing the  Township  Board  system  for  the 
management  of  our  schools  ?  Possibly  when 
we  get  a  Minister  of  Education  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  we  may  hope  for 
this  change.  The  four  Township  Boards  in 
1878  increased  to  six  in  1879.  The  names 
of  these  are  worthy  of  being  given  : — Ennis- 
killen,  Tuckersmith,  Macaulay,  Morrison, 
McKellar  and  Christie.  The  total  number 
of  school  days  in  the  year  was  221,  and  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  rural  schools  have  the 
smallest  number.  The  numbers  are  :  counties, 
204  days  ;  cities,  208  days  ;  and  towns,  21 1 
days.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  to  what 
extent  Mr.  Crooks's  tampering  with  the  dura- 
tion of  holidays  in  rural  schools  will  affect 
these  returns.  Of  course,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  number  of  teaching  days  in  the 
counties  should  shew  an  increase.  We  find 
by  a  little  reckoning  that  the  average  number 
of  visits  to  schools  paid  by  each  inspector 
was  171  for  the  year,  this  is  considerably 
below  one  for  each  teaching  day.  The  trus- 
tees and  teachers  shew  their  good  sense  by 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  public  exami- 
nations to  the  extent  of  286.  There  was  also 
a  decrease  in  the  previous  year.  Hence  we 
hope  to  find  them  get  fewer  every  year,  not- 


withstanding-the  psean  that  is  sung  in  their 
favour  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  Re- 
port. The  word  "  examination "  in  this 
connection  is  a  misnomer,  exhibition  is  the 
proper  word  to  denote  the  show  days  Mr. 
Crooks  is  so  anxious  to  have  more  generally 
patronized. 

There  were  104  High  Schools  in  1879, 
with  an  attendance  of  12,136  pupils — in- 
crease, 1,562.  These  schools  were  taught 
by  320  masters  and  teachers — increase  22. 
The  expenditure  was  $400,788,  including  a 
Legislative  grant  of  $76,834.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  whole  year  was  6,992, 
this  gives  a  percentage  of  58  scholars  who 
attended  every  day  in  the  year — an  increase 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year.  The 
cost  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance 
was  $57.32 — decrease  $9.  The  expenditure 
on  salaries  was  $241,097,  average  per  teacher 
$753 — increase,  $6.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  to  each  teacher  in  average  attendance 
was  22 — increase,  2.  There  were  72  schools 
free — decrease,  4 ;  the  rest  charged  a  fee 
ranging  from  25  cents  to  $5  per  term. 

We  may  expect  to  find  the  number  of  free 
High  Schools  decrease,  since  there  is  a 
growing  opinion  in  the  public  mind  that  free 
education  should  be  limited  to  that  given  in 
the  public  schools,  where  all  that  is  necessary 
for  good  citizenship  is  expected  to  be  taught, 
248  pupils,  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber registered,  matriculated  ;  565,  or  18  per 
cent.,  entered  mercantile  life  ;  535,  or  16 
percent.,  adopted  agriculture  as  a  pursuit; 
693,  or  21  per  cent.,  joined  the  learned  pro- 
fessions;  while  1,200,  or  37  per  cent.,  went 
to  other  occupations. 

Though  the  number  matriculated  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  class,  far  more 
importance  is  attached  to  it  on  account  of  the 
standing  matriculants  give  to  the  school  they 
go  from.  The  above  statistics  should  direct 
the  attention  of  High  School  authorities — 
trustees  as  well  as  teachers— to  the  fact  that 
these  schools  are  not  used  by  those  who 
attend  them  chiefly  to  prepare  for  entering 
the  University,  but  mainly  to  prepare  for 
agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits.  The 
training  in  them  should,  of  course,  be  largely 
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influenced  by  this  fact.  That  it  is  not  so  we 
have  not  to  go  far  to  prove.  One  of  the 
High  School  Inspectors  in  his  Report  says  : 
"Intelligent  and  expressive  reading  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  '  lost  art '  among  us  ; 
English  composition  is  often  '  crowded  out' 
of  the  school  programmes  altogether.  Or- 
thoepy— English,  French,  Latin,  or  German 
— holdsavery  secondary  place  in  popularesti- 
mation,  while  writing  and  drawing  are  gen- 
erally pushed  to  the  wall."  Another  says  : 
"  In  many  High  Schools  neither  reading  nor 
writing  is  taught,  though  there  are  pupils 
requiring  instruction  in  these  subjects." 
The  statistics  shew  that  while  there  were 
above  11,000  in  Algebra  and  in  Geometry, 
and  above  5,000  in  Latin,  there  were  but 
4,500  in  Book-keeping  and  Commercial 
Transactions,  and  only  2,871  in  Chemistry 
and  Agriculture. 

In  our  review  of  Mr.  Crooks's  Report,  last 
year,  we  pointed  out  the  utterly  valueless 
nature  of  the  statistics  of  the  Normal 
Schools.  Who  cares  to  know  from  what 
counties  the  students  have  come,  or  their 
religious  persuasion  ?  If  the  Minister  wishes 
to  give  us  statistics  of  this  kind  let  him 
direct  his  attention  to  the  visitors  to  the 
Museum  ;  some  people  might  like  to  know 
their  number,  and  their  nationality,  and 
possibly  their  religious  persuasion  might 
interest  one  or  two  !  But  to  encumber  his 
Report  with  half  a  dozen  pages  of  utterly  use- 
less rubbish  about  these  schools  is  chroni- 
cling very  small  beer  indeed.  No  information 
is  given  as  to  their  cost,  nor  any  statement 
of  the  average  attendance  at  them.  We  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  give  any  figures  to  shew, 
as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  Public  and 
High  School  scholars,  the  cost  per  pupil. 
We  have  no  reliable  figures  to  shew  how 
many  students  in  training  were  successful  in 
passing  their  final  examination.  The  Re- 
port is  silent  as  to  the  average  length  of  time 
each  student  is  allowed  to  devote  to  acquir- 
ing experience  in  school-room  work  by  prac- 
tice in  the  Model  School.  For  his  sins  of 
omission  and  commission,  in  the  Report  of 
these  schools,  we  trust  that  Mr.  Crooks,  who 
is  a  good  English    Churchman,    will    utter 


from  his  heart  that  part  of  the  General  Con- 
fession, "  We  have  left  undone  that  which 
we  ought  to  have  done,  and  we  have  done 
that  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done." 
What  information  of  importance  there  is  we 
give,  and  supplement  it  by  extracts  from  the 
Estimates  of  the  Province. 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

Toronto.   Ottawa, 
Number   of    male    students 

admitted  in  1879 134  106 

Numbsr    of  female  students 

admitted  in   1879 1 13  76 

Total 247  182 

SALARIES. 

Principal $2,coo  2,000 

Science  Master 1, 800  1,500 

Mathematical    Master 1,500  .... 

Drawing  Master 700  700 

Teacher    of     Writing    and 

Book-keeping 1,000  500 

Teacher  of  Music   600  600 

Teacher     of    Reading    and 

Elocution 500  500 

Gymnastic    Master 300  .... 

From  the  table  devoted  to  Teachers'  As- 
sociations we  gather  that  there  were  60  in 
existence  in  1879,  with  a  membership  of 
4,185.  That  their  total  receipts  amounted 
to  $7,632.24,  including  $2,750  from  the 
Government.  The  expenditure  was  $4,- 
772.30,  leaving  a  balance  of  $2,859.94. 
These  Associations  are,  therefore,  financially 
in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition.  Long  be- 
fore any  pecuniary  aid  was  given  to  them  by 
the  Government,  Dr.  Ryerson  proposed  to 
employ  an  experienced  man  to  assist  at  their 
meetings,  and  by  his  extensive  knowledge 
and  varied  experience  as  an  educationist  to 
give  practical  value  to  their  deliberations. 
If  Mr.  Crooks  were  to  devote  another 
$2,750  to  the  employment  of  such  a  man, 
who  might  also  have  the  general  supervision 
of  Model  Schools,  he  would  find  it  money 
well  spent,  and  he  could  justify  it  by  shew- 
ing he  was  only  carrying  out  the  plan  of  his 
predecessor. 

With  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  on 
our  part,  we  have  thus  put  before  our  readers 
the  most  important  features  of  this  Report. 
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While  we  have  no  very  brilliant  results  to 
record  we  have  no  great  disasters  to  bemoan. 
We  have  long  ceased  to  look  for  the  former 
under  Mr.  Crooks's  Administration  of  the 
Department,  and  have  learned  to  rest  content 
if  his  discretion  guides  him  to  avoid  the 
latter. 

The  Spirit  of  Education,  by  M.  I'Abbe 
Amable  Beesau,  Cure  de  Saint-Louis-Des- 
Fran9ais,  a  Moscow,  Precedemment  Chap- 
elaine  de  L'Ambassade  de  France,  a  Saint- 
Petersburg',  Camerier  d'Honneur  de  S.  S. 
Pie  IX.  Translated  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Mc- 
Carthy. Syracuse,  N.Y.:  C.  W.  Bar- 
deau,  1 88 1. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  table  of  contents  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work. 
Chap.  I.  What  Education  is ;  II.  What 
Infancy  is;  III.  Early  years  ;  IV.  Youth  ; 
V.  The  Intelligence;  VI.  Education  of  the 
Heart;  VII.  Education  of  the  Will  ;  VIII. 
Physiology  of  Education  ;  IX.  Education 
of  the  Manners;  X.  Conversation;  XI.  The 
art  of  Speaking  Well;  XII.  Exterior  Graces; 
XIII.  The  Character  ;  XIV.  Work.  On 
the  whole  this  is  a  very  readable  little  book, 
and, from  an  abbe's  stand-point  quite  liberal 
in  its  tendency.  It  is  highly  commended  by 
their  Eminences  the  Bishops  of  Metz  and 
Beauvais,  and  thus,  the  work  is,  of  course, 
strictly  orthodox.  That  the  abbe  is  no  mere 
pedant,  although  for  many  years  an  instruc- 
tor, we  gather  from  p.  257,  where  with  refer- 
ence to  conversation  he  says,  "One  must  not 
assume  the  air  of  attaching  too  high  a  price 
to  his  words,  and  never  leaving  any  to  escape 
without  parsimony,  and  only  at  rare  intervals. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  affected  moder- 
ation that  certain  persons  have  who  desire  to 
use  care  in  the  formation  of  their  phrase. 
It  is  much  better  to  speak  incorrectly  and 
speak  a  little  faster,  in  following  the  natural 
species  (bent?)  of  talent,   temper   of  mind, 


and  character.  A  style  too  exact  is  not  at  all 
adapted  to  conversation,  where  a  certain 
abandon  should  always  reign,  without  too 
much  negligence,  but  accompanied  with  just 
thoughts,  and  great  propriety."  It  would 
have  been  well  had  the  translator  allowed 
herself  a  little  more  latitude  in  her  choice 
of  words,  corresponding  to  the  original. 
Her  desire  to  follow  M.  I'Abbe  as  closely  as 
possible  has  compelled  her  more  than  once 
to  make  a  \\K^xz.xy  faux  pas.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, this  sentence  from  Feneion,  as  quoted 
by  M.  Beesau,  and  rendered  into  English  by 
Mrs.  McCarthy:  "The  result  is  that  those  so 
celebrated  at  the  age  of  five  years  fall  into 
obscurity  and  when  arrived  at  antiquity  are 
despised." 

We  have  noticed  but  one  typographical 
error  in  the  volume.  On  p.  135  we  read  of  an 
"  Anglican  clergyman."  Perhaps  some 
might  say  that  the  insertion  of  an  f  in  such  a 
place  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

"The  Spirit  of  Education  "  deserves  a  wide 
circulation,  and  may  be  read  with  much 
pleasure  by  all,  but  more  especially  by  our 
Roman  Catholic  parents,  teachers  and  trus- 
tees. Mrs.  McCarthy  deserves  the  thanks 
of  her  American  co-religionists,  for  placing 
this  little  treatise  within  easy  reach. 

Notes  on  Relative  Motion,  by  Professor 
Loudon,  University  College,  Toronto. 

These  notes  were  first  published  in  the 
American  Jotanal  pf  Mathematics  and  now 
are  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  for  conveni- 
ence of  reference.  For  the  consideration  of 
many  propositions  in  Rigid  Dynamics,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  the  motion  to  axes  not 
fixed  in  space  but  in  the  body.  The  princi- 
pal results  in  relative  motion  are  in  these 
notes  collected  and  proved  in  a  manner  well 
adapted  for  beginners,  the  proofs  being 
simple,  uniform  and  satisfactory. 
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MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE 
LIBRARIES. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  having  re- 
cently taken  under  his  care  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes  of  Ontario,  has  issued  a  Special 
Report  upon  their  condition  and  management 
which  we  trust  will  arouse  renewed  interest 
in  these  valuable  auxiliaries  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  Province.  The  establishment 
of  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  Upper  Canada, 
we  believe,  dates  back  to  the  year  1835,  and 
in  many  centres  of  the  Province  they  have 
furnished  almost  the  sole  intellectual  nutri- 
ment, within  the  means  of  a  large  section  of 
the  reading  public,  from  that  period  to  the 
present.  For  many  years  the  Institutes  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  of  the  Province;  but,  in  1868, 
they  came  under  the  direction  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Institutes  Association  of  Ontario,  Mr. 
Wm.  Edwards,  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, Toronto,  being  the  indefatigable 
Secretary  ;  and  now  they  have  passed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Mr.  Crooks,  in  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  proper  management  of  these  Institutions, 
has  done  well  first  to  look  into  their  affairs. 
For  a  number  of  years,  about  sixty  of  them 
have  been  in  receipt  of  an  aggregate  annual 
sum  of  $18,000,  or,  on  an  average,  $300 
each.  In  1879,  the  number  of  Institutes 
having  increased  to  seventy-four,  they  re- 
ceived a  total  Legislative  grant  of  close  upon 
$23,000 — over  forty  of  them  obtaining  the 
maximum  sum  allowed  by  the  Government, 
viz.,  $400  each.  This  large  amount  of  aid 
from  the  Provincial  purse,  we  regret  to  say, 
has  not  hitherto  been  very  carefully  disbursed. 
Like  a  good  deal  that  is  voted  by  the  Legis- 
lature for,  no  doubt,  beneficent  purposes,  the 
appropriation  in   this  case  has  not   always 


gone  into  the  hands  of  those  legally  entitled 
to  it,  nor  has  it  been  put  religiously  to  the 
uses  intended  by  the  Act.  This  is  a  state  of 
things  we  have  long  thought  would  one  day 
be  disclosed,  and  the  Report  before  us  attests 
that  what  we  apprehended  is  a  fact.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  grant,  it  should  be  stated,  are 
that  the  Legislature  will  appropriate  to  each 
Institute  two  dollars  for  each  one  locally 
raised,  up  to  the  sum  of  $400 — the  amount 
to  be  expended  on  a  Library  and  Reading 
Room,  or  on  a  Library  and  in  Evening  Class 
instruction  in  technical  education.  The  eva- 
sion or  disregard  of  these  conditions,  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  of  the  Institutes,  is  a 
curious  commentary  on  the  dealings  of 
Government  with  associate  bodies  who  look 
to  it  for  aid  on  the  paternal  system.  This 
would  not  be  so  serious  a  matter,  in  view,  at 
least,  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Act  setting 
forth  the  conditions  on  which  the  grant  is 
made,  were  all  the  Institutes  in  a  flourishing 
state,  and  maintained  their  organizations  in 
a  fairly  healthy  and  efficient  condition.  This, 
unfortunately,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as 
a  reference  to  the  Report  before  us  shews. 
Though  the  Government  has  expended  on 
these  Institutes  $150,000  in  the  past  ten 
years,  subsidizing  about  125  institutions,  less 
than  60  per  cent,  of  them  are  now  in  existence, 
with  assets,  in  the  main,  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate to  even  the  amounts  received  from 
Government,  and  a  membership  alarmingly 
diminished  and  fast  diminishing.  The  fol- 
lowing Institutes,  for  instance,  have  become 
utterly  demoralized,  and  most  of  them  have 
closed  their  doors,  though  they  have  all  been 
aided  by  liberal  grants  from  the  public  purse  : 
Aurora,  Brampton,  Kincardine,  Merrickville, 
Oshawa,  Owen  Sound,  St.  Thomas,  Paisley, 
and  Pembroke.  The  latter,  we  find,  though 
it  received   $400  in    1877,    and  a   like  sum 
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again  in  1878,  disappeared  from  the  scene 
within  three  months  of  its  receiving  the 
second  $400,  the  whole  effects  of  the  Insti- 
tute being  sold  by  auction  without  the 
authorities  knowing  of  the  circumstance,  or 
being  able  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  the 
unaccountable  disappearance  of  the  Institute 
and  its  effects.  Again,  other  Institutes  con- 
tinue to  draw  their  $400  a  year  from  the 
Government,  on  the  pledge  that  at  least  half  of 
that  sum  would  be  raised  by  local  effort,  but 
which  never  becomes  a  reality.  Berlin  is  an 
instance  in  point ;  claiming  and  receiving 
annually  the  full  amount  of  the  grant,  while 
its  membership  fees  for  the  last  year  were  only 
$29.  This  is  not  only  dishonest,  but  mani- 
festly unfair  to  other  Institutes  which  not 
only  raise  the  amount  the  law  requires,  but 
in  many  instances  treble  the  sum  by  a  local 
levy.  The  case  of  Woodstock  makes  this 
apparent  by  contrast.  While  this  Institute 
draws  from  the  Provincial  Treasury  the  same 
sum  as  Berlin,  it  raises  $440  from  members' 
fees,  and  has  a  membership  of  256.  In 
like  case  to  Berlin,  Alliston  draws  $400 
from  the  public  chest,  with  but  $27  derived 
from  members'  fees.  Similarly,  Alexandria 
drew  $200,  with  a  membership  represented 
by  $15  from  fees.  These,  and  other  viola- 
tions of  the  law  we  could  mention,  call  for 
a  more  rigorous  inspection  than  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  undertaken.  The 
Minister  of  Education  will,  no  doubt,  see  to 
this,  and  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  devise 
some  other  plan  than  the  existing  one  upon 
which  the  grant  is  based  and  apportioned. 
The  system  familiar  to  the  Department,  in 
connection  with  the  School  grants — payment 
by  results — would  here  seem  appropriate,  and 
some  rule  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  pro- 
portionate expenditure  by  the  Institutes  on 
the  Library,  the  Reading  Room,  and  the 
Evening  Classes,  before  the  grant  can  be 
drawn.  A  rigorous  audit  by  the  Public 
School  Inspectors  should  also  be  enforced, 
that  the  public  money  may  not  be  squandered 
or  diverted  to  purposes  inconsistent  with  the 
objects  of  the  Act.  In  the  Institute  accounts 
for  reading-room  expenditure  we  note  what 
seems  either  curious   book-keeping,   or   in- 


stances of  glaringly  false  returns.  Pene- 
tanguishene,'  for  instance,  returns  $100  as 
having  been  spent  upon  the  reading  room, 
while  all  it  is  supplied  with  are  3  newspapers 
and  8  magazines.  Peterboro',  on  the  other 
hand,  for  less  money  had  19  newspapers  and 
17  magazines.  Instances  occur,  also,  of 
irregularities  in  connection  with  the  library 
disbursements  and  of  what  looks  like  general 
juggling  in  the  preparation  of  the  accounts. 
There  is  evidence  in  the  Report,  also,  that 
the  Government  grants,  in  some  instances, 
are  not  expended  in  the  year  for  which  the 
money  has  been  appropriated  and  drawn. 
The  character  of  the  books  purchased,  more- 
over, is  not  always  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  on  which  the  grant  is  given. 
Other  facts  come  to  light  in  the  Report  which 
are  not  assuring  to  those  who  wish  well  to 
the  institutions,  and  desire  the  continuance 
of  the  Government  appropriations.  If  muni- 
cipal honesty  were  in  better  repute,  we  would 
rather  see  the  Institutes  drop  their  inappro- 
priate title  and  become  Public  Libraries, 
supported  by  municipal  assessment,  and  free 
to  the  people.  Some  day,  when  the  public- 
mind  sickens  of  party  politics,  we  may  see 
this  realized.  Meantime,  let  us  profit  by  the 
disclosures  of  this  "Special  Report,"  and 
incite  the  Institutes  to  more  active  and 
honest  work. 


THE  SCHOOL  MAP  TRADE. 

At  intervals  within  the  last  twenty  years 
we  have  contended  that,  once  the  doors  of 
the  Education  Depository  were  closed,  and 
Government  relinquished  its  amateur  trading 
operations,  an  impetus  would  be  given  to 
legitimate  business  enterprise  in  catering  for 
the  wants  of  the  schools,  that  would  not  only 
convince  the  sceptical  but  astonish  those  who 
shared  the  opinion.  With  what  correctness 
we  premised  what  would  follow  the  abolition' 
of  the  Depository,  now  a  fait  accompli,  a 
reference  to  our  advertising  pages,  in  the 
matter  of  Educational  Map  Manufacture, 
will  indicate.  The  practical  embargo  upon 
manufacture  being  removed,  and  the  trade 
thrown  open  to  competition,  we  already  see 
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three  houses  actively  entering  the  lists  to  bid 
for  the  business  of  the  schools.  The  result 
of  this  rivalry  will  undoubtedly  be  to  create 
an  industry  in  this  department  of  trade  which 
will  have  a  most  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
schools  themselves.  Already,  we  understand, 
it  is  producing  beneficial  results,  for  orders 
are  coming  in  rapidly  for  supplies  of  wall 
maps  in  advance  as  yet  of  the  facilities  of 
manufacture.  This  fact  is  a  gratifying  one  to 
those  who  take  interest  in  school  equipment 
and  who  would  like  to  see  a  general  refur- 
bishing of  the  weapons  in  the  geographical 
armoury  of  the  schools  and  large  drafts  made 
upon  the  arsenals  of  supply.  Another  and 
positive  advantage  the  schools  now  have,  in 
the  trade  being  thrown  open  to  competition, 
appears  in  this,  that  the  maps  are  all  being 
constructed  afresh,  with  the  latest  additions 
and  the  most  modern  mechanical  and  artistic 
improvements  ;  and  the  competition  that  ex- 
ists may  be  trusted  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  this  advantage.  What  we  have  seen  of 
the  issues  of  two  of  the  houses  engaged  in 
the  trade,  those  of  Messrs.  James  Campbell 
&  Son,  and  the  Canada  Publishing  Co.,  war- 
rant us  in  saying  that  the  schools  are  to  be 
congratulated  in  having  such  enterprise  en- 
listed in  their  behalf.  The  announcement  of 
the  third  house  competing  for  the  trade,  that 
of  Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  also  promises 
well  for  the  advantage  of  the  schools.  Al- 
ready five  of  the  series  announced  by  the 
Canada  Publishing  Co.  have  appeared,  and 
for  boldness  of  design  and  excellence  in  exe- 
cution, with  the  advantage  of  being  on  a  mam- 
moth scale,  they  are  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation and  do  credit  to  their  well-known 
draughtsman,  Mr.  Bartholomew.  The  series 
offered  by  Messrs.  Campbell  are  those  of 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  whose 
reputation  for  original  geographical  research, 
or  painstaking  accuracy,  and  for  admirable 
workmanship,  is  of  the  most  enviable  and 
assuring  character.  All  of  these  firms  are 
bringing  out  newly-constructed  maps  of  the 
Dominion  and  the  several  Provinces,  which, 
we  believe,  have  been  drafted  by  able  and 
competent  hands.  In  connection  with  the 
Johnston  series,  the  Messrs.  Campbell  have 


designed  and  constructed  an  admirable  map- 
stand  (see  model  in  advertisement)  which 
can  be  used  as  a  portable  blackboard  and,  by 
the  use  of  an  ingenious  but  simple  device, 
made  to  do  duty  in  the  display  of  four  double- 
sided  maps,  with  every  facility  of  handling. 
Teachers  and  trustees  coming  to  Toronto 
should  not  fail  to  see  what  the  activities  of 
these  publishing  firms  are  producing  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools.  The  Canada  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  we  may  add,  have  a  series  of 
globes,  of  a  portable  and  inexpensive  char- 
acter, now  under  way,  which  will  further 
emphasize  the  gain  to  education,  in  having 
the  school-supply  trade  left  in  the  hands  of 
competent  business  houses. 


THE  "SCHOOL  JOURNAL"  AND 
MR.  ADAM. 

In  the  "Publisher's  Department "  of  the 
Canada  School  Journal  {ox  April,  the  owners 
of  that  publication  hold  themselves  up  to 
public  odium  by  inserting  a  gross  personal 
attack  upon  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  the 
proper  treatment  of  which,  but  for  the  possi- 
bility of  being  misunderstood,  would  be  the 
contempt  of  silence. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  people  who  have 
broken  with  truth,  and  whose  ill-conditioned 
minds  set  no  ideal  before  them  in  conducting 
a  controversy  than  what  journalistic  ruffianism 
dictates,  will  assume  a  position  and  make 
use  of  weapons  against  which  no  fair  or  clean- 
minded  man  will  care  to  throw  himself.  To 
those  who  know  the  present  writer  and  his 
work  in  this  magazine  it  will  not,  at  any  rate, 
be  expected  of  him  that  he  should  travel  in 
parallel  lines  with  the  journal  referred  to, 
nor  bandy  words  with  its  owners  in  a  matter 
which  they  shirk  the  public  bearing  of  in 
favour  of  that  conventional  resort  of  a  weak 
cause — personal  abuse  of  one's  opponent. 
We  will,  therefore,  only  say,  that  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  Journal's  attack  was  our 
criticism  in  the  February  number  of  The 
Monthly,  of  the  circular  issued  by  Gage  & 
Co.,  on  behalf  of  a  trade  publication  which 
the  firm,  in  defiance  of  the  School  law,  wished 
the  Public  School  Inspectors  of  the  Province 
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to  promote  the  sale  of  among  the  teachers 
within  their  jurisdiction.  This  circular,  as 
our  readers  know,  it  became  our  duty  to 
comment  upon,  as  it  had  been  sent  us,  as  we 
stated,  by  an  indignant  Inspector  who  was 
incensed  at  being  called  upon,  not  only  to 
violate  the  Regulations  of  the  Department, 
but  to  lend  himself,  for  the  consideration  of 
100  per  cent,  profit,  to  further  its  introduction 
among  the  teachers  over  whom  he  had 
influence.  To  be  caught  red-handed  in  the 
work  of  prostituting  the  educational  ma- 
chinery of  the  Province  to  the  purposes  of 
the  pocket  was  enough,  of  course,  to  make 
the  house  concerned  in  the  affair  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  itself  The  shame,  however, 
that  ought  to  have  suffused  the  countenance 
of  its  chief  representative,  if  it  is  capable  of 
taking  on  an  honest,  manly  blush  at  all,  was 
speedily  exchanged  for  that  of  rankling  pas- 
sion, which  soon  found  voice,  not  at  the  frail- 
ties and  shortcomings  of  its  owner,  but  at  the 
writer  who  had,  with  imprudent  hardihood, 
convicted  the  firm  of  its  wrong-doing.  Thus 
is  it  that  we  have  been  aspersed  and  been 
made  the  victim  of  the  firm's  vituperation. 
Of  course,  when  a  publishing  firm  whom  you 
convict  of  questionable  practices  has  no  de- 
fence but  to  get  angry,  and  when  the  volume 
of  anger  in  some  degree  corresponds  to  the 
force  and  deftness  of  the  blow  which  it  sus- 
tains zs\&.  feels,  the  retort  is  rarely  likely  to 
be  a  tribute  of  the  firm's  fidelity  to  facts.  In 
the  present  case  this  is  apparent,  for  the  firm 
endeavours  to  pose,  and  to  take  credit  for 
posing,  in  the  light  of  an  aggrieved  and  long- 
suffering  creditor  of  a  house  in  which  the 
present  writer  was  a  partner,  but  which  owed 
nothing  to  the  firm  of  Gage  &  Co.  but  what 
that  house,  with  questionable  honesty  and 
characteristic  sharpness,  by  despoiling  others, 
devised  a  way  for  it  to  pay.  With  this  cir- 
cumstance recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the 
firm  in  question,  it  might  be  well  for  it  to 
abstain  in  the  future  from  any  effusive  mani- 
festation of  concern  for  its  "business  integ- 
rity," and  in  its  assaults  upon  the  editor  of 
this  magazine  to  keep  some  measure  with 
truth  until  that  murrain  falls  upon  him  which 
the  firm,  no  doubt,  considerately  prays  may 


be  the  condign  fate  of  all  critics  and  censors 
of  the  house.  Until  then,  let  us  assure  it 
that  no  cowardly  traducing  and  threatening, 
nor  any  unclean  and  untruthful  vituperation, 
will  divert  us  from  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duty  which  our  readers  and  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  in  a  journal  such  as  this, 
expect  at  the  hands  of  the  owners  and  con- 
ductors of  the  Canada  Educational 
Monthly. 


We  have  received  notification  of  conven- 
tions to  be  held  of  the  following  County 
Teachers'  Associations  during  the  month  of 
May,  viz. :  Wentworth,  at  Hamilton,  on  the 
6th  and  7th;  North  Wellington,  at  Drayton, 
on  the  19th  and  20th ;  and  Durham,  at  Port 
Hope,  on  the  27th  and  28th.  The  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  Frontenac  association 
is  announced  to  meet  at  Kingston,  on  the 
28th  and  29th  April. 


We  would  call  attention  to  the  announce- 
ment in  our  advertising  pages  of  a  Teacher's 
Class  in  Book-keeping,  Penmanship  and 
Phonography,  to  be  held  during  the  summer 
vacation  at  the  Canada  Business  College, 
Hamilton.  Mr.  R.  E.  Gallagher  is  the 
Principal,  to  whom  applications  should  be 
made. 


Teachers  who  are  interested  in  the 
Kindergarten  system  of  education  will  be 
pleased  to  get  hold  of  an  instructive  and 
entertaining  geographical  puzzle,  consisting 
of  dissected  maps  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared for  school  and  nursery  use  by  the 
editor  of  this  magazine.  See  advertisement 
elsewhere. 


The  Canada  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto, 
have  just  issued  editions  of  Cicero  pro 
Archia,  with  notes  and  a  vocabulary,  by  A. 
L.  Parker,  B.A.,of  Collingwood,and  of  Schil- 
ler's Select  Ballads,  with  notes,  by  A.  Muel- 
ler, Berlin,  two  handy  Canadian  texts  for 
students  of  the  Latin  and  German  languages, 
which  we  hope  to  notice  critically  in  our 
next. 
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BY    HENRY    SCADDING,    D.D.,    TORONTO. 
( Continued  from  page  TJJ-) 


HAVING  thus  largely  discussed 
Lily,  I  need  not  be  so  diffuse 
in  my  account  of  the  chief  scion  of 
his  stock,  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar. 
I  have  not  at  present  any  very  ancient 
copy  of  this  book.  The  oldest  one 
before  me  is  dated  so  late  as  1835. 
Like  the  other  copies,  however,  here 
present,  it  has  seen  bofia  fiJe  service 
in  the  pioneer  work  of  Canadian  edu- 
cation. The  Eton  Latin  Grammar  is 
a  simplificaiion  of  Lily.  Superfluous 
matter  is  omitted.  The  Address  to 
the  Reader  and  other  prefaces  are 
dropped.  The  learner  is  plunged  at 
once  in  medias  res.  The  appearance 
of  the  pages  is  inviting.  The  type 
is  bold  and  clear ;  and  crowding  is 
avoided.  In  many  points  of  view  it 
is  an  admirable  manual ;  and  I  k^^w 
I  owe  a  great  deal  to  it.  To  this  day 
I  find  myself  falling  back  on  it,  as  on 
a  syllabus  of  facts,  on  numerous  oc- 

*  Read   before  the  Canadian  Institute,   Toronto, 
April  2,  1881. 
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casions.  I  nevertheless  do  not  sup- 
pose that  it  will  ever  again  dominate, 
as  it  has  done.  The  British  world  is 
no  longer  the  lotus-eating  place  that 
it  was.  An  era  of  boundless  activity 
and  daily-multiplying  interests  and  ne- 
cessities has  dawned  upon  it,  and  the 
time  can  no  longer  be  spared  to  move 
along  the  lines  of  Lily  and  the  rest. 
Moreover,  the  modern  philosophy, 
which  has  dared  to  invade  the  "secret 
bowers"  and  "molest  the  ancient 
solitary  reign "  of  Authority  in  so 
many  quarters,  has  penetrated  the 
realms  even  of  "Grammar;"  and 
seems  likely,  as  the  years  roll  on,  to 
be  opposed  more  and  more  to  the 
aims  and  methods  of  former  days. 
Yet,  no  doubt,  for  a  considerable 
while  there  will  be  a  certain  percent- 
age of  parents  and  others  who  will 
still  hold  to  the  opinion  that  in  the 
acquisition  of  Latin  there  is  no  need 
at  the  outset  to  broach  questions  as 
to  the  general  subject ;    no  need  to 
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dilate  on  the  place  of  Latin  in  the 
history  of  human  speech  ;  that  it  is 
expedient  rather  to  treat  Latin  as  a 
kind  of  isolated  problem,  of  which 
the  teacher  is  to  lay  down  the  condi- 
tions and  laws  dogmatically,  while 
the  pupil  takes  them  up  meclianically 
by  an  effort  of  memory  in  the  lan- 
guage that  is  being  learned  ;  and  that 
to  the  effecting  of  this  with  thorough- 
ness, everything  else  in  the  youth's 
course  of  study  must  be  subordinated. 
Wherever  such  convictions  shall  con- 
tinue to  predominate,  no  more  excel- 
lent manual  than  the  old  Eton  Latin 
Grammar  can  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  German  traveller,  J.  G.  Kohl, 
in  his  work  entitled  "  England  and 
Wales,"  of  which  the  United  States 
edition  is  dated  in  1846,  devotes  some 
space  to  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar. 
After  saying  that  most  of  the  school- 
books  read  at  Eton  (at  that  period) 
are  very  old,  he  proceeds  :  "  I  bought 
one  of  these  books,  namely,  the  Eton 
Latin  Grammar.  This  grammar,"  he 
observes,  "is  a  little  curiosity;  and 
though  printed  very  neatly  on  elegant 
paper,  I  would  not  willingly  exchange 
for  it  our  rational  and  modernized 
grammars.  The  first  division  of  this 
Latin  Grammar,"  Kohl  goes  on  to 
say,  "  contains  the  parts  of  speech  with 
the  declensions  and  conjugations.  It 
is  a  master-piece  of  brevity,  and  all  the 
definitions  are  extremely  laconic.  To 
this  part  is  attached  a  series  of  hexa- 
meters, twenty  closely-printed  pages 
long,  in  which  are  sung  the  rules  and 
exceptions  for  the  genders,  the  irregu- 
lar verbs,  etc.  In  our  Grammar," 
Kohl  observes,  that  is,  in  the  Ger- 
man Latin  Grammar,  "  these  old- 
fashioned  verses  have  long  ago  given 
way  to  clear  rules  in  plain  prose, 
addressed  rather  to  the  understanding 
than  the  memory.  The  syntax  in  the 
Eton  Grammar  is  written,  not  in  the 
English  but  in  the  Latin  language. 
After  it,  come  other  rules  occupying 


a  full  third  of  the  Grammar,  on  pro- 
sody, construction  and  other  matters. 
It  is  certain,"  Kohl  then  re- 
marks, that  "  the  thorny  paths  of  Latin 
Grammar  might  be  far  more  smoothed 
for  the  scholars  of  Eton  than  they  are. 
But  the  English  maintain  that  the 
wonderful  old  Grammar  of  theirs  lays 
the  foundations  of  learning  more  ef- 
fectually than  any  modern  compilation 
could  ;  and  the  thorns  themselves  are 
dear  to  them,  even  when  they  draw 
blood  and  leave  ineffacabie  marks 
behind." 

But  the  specimen  of  the  Grammar 
which  Kohl  then  presents  to  his  read- 
ers is  very  unfortunately  chosen  and 
gives  a  false  impression.  "These 
rules,  the  syntax  rules,  etc.,"  Kohl 
reports,  "are  written  in  English  and 
Latin  at  the  same  time,  and  without 
any  interpunctuation,  in  the  most  con- 
fused manner.  The  following  is  an  in- 
stance :  '  Impersonalia  (scilicet  verba) 
impersonal  verbs  non  habent  have  not 
norainationem(silicet  casum)  any  nom- 
inative enunciatum  expressed  (lilicet 
in  Latin)  ut  as  tsedet  it  wearies  me 
that  is  I  am  weary  or  tired  vitse  ot 
life.'"  This  is  wholly  unfair  to  the 
Eton  Grammar,  for  the  matter  of 
wiiich  a  sample  is  here  given  is  no 
part  of  the  Grammar  proper,  but  sim- 
ply a  verbatim  translation  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  very  young,  of 
what  was  contained  in  the  text ;  and 
as  to  the  absence  of  punctuation,  it  is 
explained  by  the  fact  which  Kohl 
chooses  not  to  notice,  that  the  Latin 
is  printed  in  Roman  type  and  the 
English  in  Italic,  other  distinction  be- 
ing thus  rendered  quite  unnecessary. 

And  when  he  wrote  that  the  rules 
are  siwg  in  the  Grammar  in  a  series 
of  hexameters.  Kohl  probably  meant 
tO'.t)e  facetious.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  said  hexameters  ought 
to  be  recited  by  the  scholar  trippingly, 
with  due  attention  to  the  scansion 
and  elisions.  A  good  deal  of  elegance 
is  then  to  be  detected  in  verses  that 
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otherwise  sound  uncouth  ;  and  the 
memory  is  at  the  same  time  greatly 
assisted. 

The  Eton  Grammars  and  other 
school-books  shew  on  their  title 
page  the  well-known  shield  of  arms 
granted  to  the  College  more  than 
four  centuries  ago  by  Henry  VI.  of 
England,  whose  "  holy  shade,"  as 
Gray  speaks,  "  grateful  science  still 
adores "  at  Eton  amidst  its  "  watery 
glades."  In  the  letters  patent  dated 
in  1449,  establishing  the  College,  the 
king  expresses  ihe  very  royal  senti- 
ment that,  "  If  men  are  ennobled  on 
account  of  ancient  hereditary  wealth, 
much  more  is  he  to  be  preferred,  and 
to  be  styled  truly  noble,  who  is  rich  in 
the  treasures  of  the  sciences  and  wis- 
dom, and  is  also  found  dilligent  in  his 
duty  towards  God."  Therefore  he 
proceeds  to  ennoble  his  new  College 
at  Eton,  which  he  hopes  will  be  the 
means  of  training  noble  characters  for 
the  service  of  the  State  :  he  ennobles 
it  by  granting  it  a  shield  of  arms. 
"  We  assign  it,  therefore,"  the  king 
says,  "as  arms  and  ensigns  of  arms, 
on  a  field  sable,  three  fleurs-de-lis, 
argent ;  Our  design  being  that  our 
newly-founded  College  enduring  for 
ages  to  come,  (whose  perpetuity  we 
mean  to  be  signified  by  the  stability 
of  the  sable  colour)  is  to  produce  the 
brightest  flowers  in  every  kind  of 
science,  redolent  to  the  honour  and 
most  divine  worship  of  Almighty  God. 
.  .  .  To  which  arms  that  we  may 
also  impart  something  of  Royal  no- 
bility, which  may  declare  the  work  to 
be  truly  royal  and  renowned,  we  have 
resolved  that  portions  of  the  arms 
which  by  royal  right  belong  to  us  in 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  France, 
be  placed  in  the  chief  of  the  shield, 
party  per  pale  azure,  with  a  Flower  of 
France,  and  gules  with  a  lion  passant, 
or."  Of  this  shield  and  its  origin  all 
Etonians  are  proud.  It  is  stamped 
ungilded  on  the  soberhued  leather 
covers  of  many  of  the  older  editions 


of  the  Grammar,  while  on  the  shevvy 
but  less  durable  cloth  dress  of  the 
late  editions  it  glitters  conspicuous  in 
bright  gold  and  beautifully  cut.  The 
three  flowers  on  the  field  sable  are 
now  always  drawn  in  accordance  with 
the  description  to  be  read  in  Burke^ 
as  "  three  lilies  slipped  and  leaved," 
and  not  as  heraldic  fleurs-de-lis  ;  the 
technical  fleur-de-lis  being  properly 
reserved  for  Henry's  "  Flower  of 
France "  in  the  chief  of  the  shield. 
(On  the  title-page  of  my  1835  edition 
of  the  Eton  Grammar,  a  rich  wreath 
of  bay — laurea  insignis — bursting  into 
flower,  surrounds  the  shield.  "  Floreat 
Etona,"  the  Eton  motto,  is  thus  grace- 
fully expressed  to  the  eye.) 

The  use  of  the  Eton  Grammar  has 
generated  in  the  great  community  of 
English  scholarship  a  kind  of  Unitas 
Fratrutn  or  special  sodality,  who  feel 
their  hearts  go  forth  at  once  towards 
the  man  whom  they  discover  to  have 
been  indoctrinated  in  its  lore.  And 
as  for  the  Latin  quotations  which  Sir 
Fraunceys  Scrope  told  Endymion  Fer- 
rars  were  wont  formerly  to  be  heard 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
not  after  the  Revolution  of  1832, 
from  members  with  new  constituencies 
— were  they  not  most  of  them  to  be 
found  written  in  the  Eton  Latin  Gram- 
mar? And  it  is  highly  probable  that 
many  more  of  such  flowers  of  speech 
from  the  same  quarter  would  have 
been  household  words,  had  not  the 
extraordinary  custom  prevailed  very 
generally  among  teachers  and  taught, 
of  ignoring  all  the  examples  appended 
to  each  rule  in  the  Grammar,  except 
the  first  one.  On  inspection  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  in  the  Eton  Gram- 
mar many  other  convenient  expres- 
sions and  concise  moral  maxims  be- 
sides "  Ingenuas  didicisse,"  etc.,  etc., 
which  from  the  cause  just  mentioned 
did  not  happen  to  get  current. 

This  very  English  admixture  of  old 
school-book  reminiscence  with  general 
thought  is  observable  even  in  Shake- 
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speare.  Witness  scenes  in  the  Merry 
Wives,  and  in  Much  Ado  (IV.  i.) 
Benedick's  jest:  "How  now?  Inter- 
jections? Why  then  some  be  of 
laughing,  as  Ah,  ha,  he." 

I  come  now  to  a  famous  old  Scot- 
tish classic,  Ruddiman's  Rudiments. 
I  have  two  co])ies  of  this  book ;  one 
dated  PMinburgh,  1739,  "  printed  and 
sold  by  the  Author  and  the  Book- 
sellers there ; "  it  is  in  its  eighth 
edition;  the  other,  dated  1823,  also 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  but  now  edited 
by  Dr.  John  Hunter,  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews',  and  printed  by  R.  TuUis 
for  Oliver  &  Boyd  and  others.  On 
the  latter  little  tome  I  look  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence,  for  from  its  pages 
I  received  my  first  impressions  of 
Latin.  Surely  penna,  a  pen,  Ruddi- 
man's first  example,  was  the  first 
Latin  noun  one  ever  declined,  albeit 
penna  does  not  mean  a  pen  at  all,  but 
only  a  quill  or  feather.  Our  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Latin  which  we  obtained 
out  of  Ruddiman  was  that  which  was 
usual  at  the  time  in  Scotland,  the  a's 
given  very  broad.  Insensibly,  even 
our  English,  in  some  points,  slightly 
acquired  a  Scottish  accent,  through 
sympathy  with  our  instructor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Strachan,  whose  rich  north- 
ern Doric  can  never  be  forgotten. 
There  was  something  quite  winning 
in  the  very  title  of  our  Grammar, 
"  Ruddiman's  Rudiments,"  when  its 
happy  alliteration  was  properly  brought 
out  in  the  Aberdonian  manner.  To 
this  day,  when  rendered  thinly  in  the 
Southron  style,  to  me  Ruddiman's 
title  loses  of  its  raciness,  and  is  not 
specially  attractive. 

The  instruction  conveyed  in  this 
memorable  manual  is  in  catechetical 
form  throughout,  a  dialogue  being 
carried  on  between  Magister  and  Disci- 
pulus,  or  Master  and  Scholar,  abbre- 
viated into  M.  and  D.,  or  M.  and  S. 
The  matter  on  each  page  is  printed  in 
double  columns  ;  on  the  left  side  it  is 


Latin,  onthe  right  side  it  is  English. 
We  learn  from  the  Preface,  that  with 
Ruddiman,  as  with  others,  trouble 
had  arisen  out  of  the  theory  that  Latin 
was  still  to  be  regarded  as  a  colloquial 
and  all  but  vernacular  speech,  although 
at  the  moment  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  insisting  on  the  contrary  practice. 
By  the  double  column  bi-lingual  ar- 
rangement Ruddiman  expected  to 
surmount  the  difficulty,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  each  of  the  two 
sets  of  teachers  who  wrangled  over 
this  point  in  Scotland.  "  Though  the 
greater  part,"  Ruddiman  says,  "incline 
to  have  the  first  principles  of  grammar 
communicated  in  a  known  language, 
there  are  not  a  few,  and  of  these  some 
persons  of  distinction,  who  are  still 
for  retaining  them  in  Latin,  which, 
though  attended  at  first  with  more 
difficulty,  makes  (in  their  Judgment) 
a  more  lasting  Impression  on  the 
Mind,  and  carries  the  Learner  more 
directly  to  the  habit  of  speaking  Latin, 
a  practice  much  used  in  our  schools. 
It  appeared  next  to  an  impossibility 
to  satisfy  so  many  different  opinions. 
However,  the  Method  I  have  taken 
seems  to  bid  fairest  for  it."  He  then 
goes  on  to  tell  us  that  he  has  also  en- 
deavoured to  satisfy  those  who  de- 
manded extreme  simplicity  in  an  Ele- 
mentary Grammar,  and  those  who 
preferred  to  have  illustrative  details 
and  lists  of  exceptions;  and  this  he 
has  done  by  keeping  the  purely 
elementary  parts  up  in  the  double 
columns,  and  placing  his  supplement- 
ary matter  in  the  notes  below. 

I  may  add  that  it  was  to  the  English 
side  in  each  page  that  our  attention 
was  chiefly  drawn  by  Dr.  Strachan. 

Ruddiman's  manual,  like  the  Eton 
Grammar,  is  admirable  as  far  as  it 
goes.  It  is  astonishing  indeed  how 
much  is  compressed  into  a  volume  of 
104  duodecimo  pages,  notwithstand- 
ing ihe  bi  lingual  arrangement  and  the 
space  taken  up  by  the  catechetical 
form  which  is  adopted. 
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At  the  end  of  both  editions  of  Rud- 
diman  before  us  is  a  very  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  matter,  wholly  in 
Latin,  entitled  "  Prima  Morum  et  Pie- 
tatis  Prcecepta,"  intended,  I  suppose, 
partly  to  be  committed  to  memory, 
and  partly  to  be  used  as  a  praxis  in 
translating,  and  so  on.  This  portion 
of  the  book  is  paged  independently, 
and  in  the  older  copy  bears  the  im- 
print, "  Edinburgi  in  yEdibus  Tho. 
Ruddimanni,  Anno  Domini  1739." 
In  the  other  copy  the  imprint  is 
"  Cupri  Fifanorum," — Cupar  of  Fife. 
In  1739,  Ruddiman  was  engaged  in 
printing  (in  association  with  his 
brother,  apractical  printer), publishing, 
and  editing.  He  had  previously  been 
Master  of  the  parish  school  of  Law- 
rence Kirk.  He  had  likewise  been  as- 
sistant keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary, of  which  he  was  afterwards  prin- 
cipal keeper,  in  which  office  he  was 
succeeded  by  David  Hume.  He  was 
also  printer  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Strangely,  moreover,  he 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  an  auctioneer, 
especially  of  books  perhaps  ;  as  it  was 
through  him,  we  are  told,  that  the 
sale  of  Dr.  Pitcairne's  library  to  the 
Czar  Peter  of  Russia  was  negotiated. 
Ruddiman  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1757, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  83. 

Of  the  "  Prima  Morum  et  Pietatis 
Praecepta,"  I  shall  have  to  speak 
further  in  another  connection. 

The  Rudiments  of  Ruddiman  were 
intended  to  be  introductory  to  a  larger 
treatise  by  the  same  learned  author. 
This  was  entitled  "  Grammaticae 
Latinae  Institutiones."  I  retain  two 
copies  of  this  work.  One,  the  ninth 
edition,  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1771, 
"  apud  Wal.  Ruddiman  et  Socios," 
the  successors  probably  of  the  original 
Ruddiman  and  Brother.  The  other, 
the  thirteenth  edition,  printed  at  Glas- 
gow in  1796,  "in  ^FldibusAcademicis," 
by  Jacobus  Mundell,Academia3  Typo- 
graphus.  The  Edinburgh  edition  of 
the  "Institutiones '"  is  a  closely  printed 


duodecimo  of  180  pages.  The  Glas- 
gow edition,  being  more  openly 
printed,  extends  to  296  pages.  The 
work  is  most  minute  and  exhaustive 
in  its  discussion  of  Latin  peculiari- 
ties, and  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
The  whole  is  in  Latin,  except  where, 
here  and  there,  an  English  word  or 
expression,  the  equivalent  or  transla- 
tion of  an  example,  appears  conspicu- 
ous in  old  English  type  or  black 
letter.  In  his  "  Rudiments"  Ruddi- 
man shewed  himself,  as  I  thought, 
progressive  ;  but  here  in  his  "  Institu- 
tiones," he  yields  not  by  the  breadth 
of  a  hair  to  innovators.  Not  only  is 
everything  in  Latin,  but  everything  is 
brought  most  laboriously  and  most 
ingeniously  into  the  shape  of  hex- 
ameter verse.  Even  the  Syntax  and 
the  Prosody,  parts  left  in  plain  prose  in 
"  Lily,"  are  here  presented  metrically. 
And  this  probably  is  what  is  implied, 
when  on  the  title  page  of  the  "  Insti- 
tutiones," it  is  said  that  the  instructions 
therein  conveyed  are  delivered  in  a 
mode  easy  and  adapted  to  the  under- 
standing of  boys  ( prcEscriptce  facili 
et  ad  Pueroriim  captnm  accommodata 
methodo).  Such  was  the  welcome 
feat  which  the  learned  grammarian 
flattered  himself  he  had  accomplished 
for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  contem- 
porary youth. 

I  must  transcribe  a  line  or  two  of 
Ruddiman's  hexameters.  They  will 
be  found  rather  difficult  to  enunciate. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  doubt,  when 
they  weie  once  "well  and  thoroughly 
beaten  in,"  as  the  old  writer  in  "  Lily  " 
speaks,  they  were  indelible  and  very 
helpful  on  certain  occasions  to  the 
scholar.  The  pupil  is  being  taught 
the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  the  in- 
crement of  certain  nouns,  thus  : — 

PrK  gis  vocalem  rapit  x.  Producito  rex,  lex. 
Ix  icis  abbreviat,  vibex  nisi.  Cetera  produc. 
Prreter  abax,  smilax,  Atrax  cum  dropace  et 

anthrax 
Fax  et  Atax,  climaxque,  f)inaxque,  styraxque, 

colaxque, 
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Qureque  phylaxque,  coraxque  creant,  et  cum 

nece  red  is, 
Orba  suis,  vicis  atque  precis. 

Sufficiently  harsh  sounding ;  but 
note  the  pathos  of  orlm  rectis  suis, 
berefit  of  their  nominatives.  An  hex- 
ameter, occurring  elsewhere  previously, 
is  curious  as  containing,  we  are  told, 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  : 

Gazifrequens  Lybicos  duxit  Karthago  trium- 
phos. 

The  regime  of  this  advanced  Scot- 
tish Grammar,  wherever  it  prevailed, 
must  have  been  tremendous.  If  to  the 
youth  of  many  successive  generations 
the  Propria  quae  Maribus  and  As  in 
prcesenti  of  the  Westminster  and  Eton 
books  were  as  whips,  the  "  Insti- 
tutiones  "  of  Thomas  Ruddiman  must 
have  been  as  scorpions.  Neverthe- 
less, we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  country 
of  George  Buchanan,  every  jot  and 
tittle  of  the  manual  in  question  was 
doggedly  mastered  by  many  a  resolute 
youngster;  and  whoever  had  at  his 
fingers'  ends  each  rule  and  instance 
therein  supplied  could  not  fail  to  shew 
himself,  whenever  such  display  was 
needed,  an  adroit  technical  Latin 
grammarian. 

Another  fine  old  Scottish  Latin 
Grammar,  to  which  we  were  often  re- 
ferred, was  Adam's  ;  and  of  this  I  am 
glad  to  find  I  have  preserved  an  ex- 
cellent copy.  It  is  the  eleventh 
edition,  and  was  printed  at  Edinburgh 
in  1823  for  Bell  &  Bradfute ;  sold 
also  by  Francis  Pillans,  Edinburgh. 
The  Preface  of  the  first  edition,  which 
is  here  repeated  in  the  eleventh,  is 
dated  17 12.  The  author  was  Dr. 
Alexander  Adam,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  1 7  7 1  - 1 809.  The 
well-remembered  and  widely-used  trea- 
tise on  "  Roman  Antiquities"  was  by 
the  same  scholar.  This  grammar  is 
wholly  in  English,  and  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  Ruddiman  in  point  of 
arrangement.  It  is  also  more  scien- 
tific, combining  the  study  of  English 


Grammar  with  the  study  of  the  Latin  ; 
just  as  the  ancient  Romans,  Dr.  Adam 
observes,  joined  the  grammar  of  their 
own  language  with  that  of  the  Greek. 
The  title  of  the  work  indicates  Dr. 
Adam's  aim.  It  is  styled  "The 
Principles  of  Latin  and  English 
Grammar,  designed  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  both  languages  by  connect- 
ing them  together."  "It  is  particu- 
larly necessary  in  Scotland,"  Dr. 
Adam  writes  in  his  preface  to  the 
fourth  edition,  1793,  "to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  EngHsh  in  conjunction 
with  the  Latin,  as  by  neglecting  it, 
boys  at  school  learn  many  improprie- 
ties in  point  of  grammar  as  well  as  of 
pronunciation  which  it  is  difficult  in 
after  life  to  correct."  Dr.  Adam 
strongly  condemns  the  metrical  verses 
of  which  Ruddiman's  book  so  largely 
consists,  although,  in  condescension 
to  the  prejudices  of  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  gives  them  all  as  an 
appendix  to  his  volume. 

His  account  of  the  origin  of  Latin 
metrical  rules  is  interesting.  It  is  as 
follows  :  "  Soon  after  the  invention  of 
printing  the  custom  was  introduced 
of  expressing  the  principles  of  almost 
every  art  and  science  in  Latin  and 
Greek  verse.  The  rules  of  Logic, 
and  even  the  aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
crates were  taught  in  this  manner. 
Among  the  versifiers  of  Latin  Gram- 
mar," Dr.  Adam  proceeds  to  say, 
"  Despauter  [a  Flemish  grammarian], 
and  Lily  were  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  first  complete  edition  of  Des- 
pauter's  Grammar  was  printed  at 
Cologne,  anno  1522  ;  his  Syntax  had 
been  published  in  1509;  Lily  was 
made  master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  in 
London,  by  Dr.  Colet  its  founder, 
anno  1512,  so  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Despauter  .  .  .  Various  at- 
tempts were  afterwards  made  by  dif- 
ferent authors  to  improve  on  the  plan 
of  Despauter  and  Lily,  but  with  little 
success.  The  truth  is,"  Dr.  Adam 
says,  "  it  seems  impracticable  to  ex- 
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press  with  sufficient  perspicuity  the 
principles  of  Grammar  in  Latin  verse; 
and  it  appears  strange  that  when 
scholastic  jargon  is  exploded  from 
elementary  books  on  other  sciences, 
it  should  be  retained  by  public 
authority,  where  it  ought  never  to  have 
been  admitted,  in  Latin  Grammars 
for  children.  But  such  is  the  force  of 
habit  and  attachment  to  established 
modes  that  we  go  on  in  the  use  of 
them  without  thinking  whether  they 
be  founded  in  reason  or  not."  He 
then  touches  on  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  versify  rules  for  Latin  in 
vernacular  tongues.  "  The  authors 
of  the  Port  Royal  Grammar  in  France," 
he  says,  "judging  it  as  absurd  to 
teach  Latin  by  rules  in  Latin  verse, 
as  Hebrew  by  rules  in  Hebrew,  com- 
posed the  rules  of  Latin  Grammar  in 
French  verse.  Some  authors  in  Eng- 
land, as  Clarke,  Philips,  etc.,  have 
imitated  their  example.  But  this 
plan  has  not  in  either  country  been 
much  followed.  Nothing  can  be 
more  uncouth  than  such  versification," 
Dr.  Adam  thinks,  "  so  that  Latin 
verses  on  the  whole  seem  preferable." 
I  shall  have  occasion  later  on  to  give 
some  examples  of  Latin  rules  versified 
in  English.  As  to  the  statement  that 
versified  Latin  rules  came  into  vogue 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  Doctrinale  of 
Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  a  grammar 
widely  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  wholly  in 
Latin  verse,  of  the  jingling  kind  called 
Leonine. 

Adam's  Grammar  supplanted  Rud- 
diman  for  a  time  in  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  only  for  a  time. 
Its  author,  like  real  reformers  in  other 
directions,  had  to  endure  a  great  fight 
of  afflictions  in  his  attempt  to  effect  so 
excellent  a  change.  Four  of  the  under 
masters  were  recalcitrant,  and  suc- 
cessfully so,  for  after  repeated  appli- 
cations to  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  patrons  of  the  School,  they 


obtained,  in  1786,  a  prohibition  of  the 
Rector's  book.  So  true  again  proved 
the  words  of  the  Address  to  the 
Reader  in  old  Lily,  that  "  everi  school- 
maister  liketh  that  he  knoweth,  and 
seeth  not  the  use  of  that  he  knoweth 
not;  and  therefore  judgeth  that  the 
most  sufficient  waie  which  he  seeth  to 
be  the  readiest  meane  and  perfectest 
kinde  to  bring  a  learner  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  therein."  Never- 
theless Adam's  Grammar  was  adopted 
for  purposes  of  higher  education  in 
Latin  in  numerous  schools  in  Scot- 
land, and  subsequently  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

In  the  United  States  in  1S36,  two 
professors,  Andrews  and  Stoddard, 
undertook  to  remodel  Dr.  Adam's 
book,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
existing  standard  of  classical  know- 
ledge. But  on  close  examination 
they  found  it  expedient,  they  say 
in  their  preface,  to  depart  from  their 
original  purpose,  and  mould  the  ma- 
terials which  they  had  gathered,  espe- 
cially from  the  writings  of  the  German 
scholars,  almost  into  an  independent 
work.  In  this  production,  which 
after  all  must  be  regarded  as  virtually 
a  reproduction  of  Adam,  we  hear  no 
more  of  Rules  in  Latin  verse.  I 
have  the  edition  of  the  American 
work  which  appeared  in  1836;  and 
I  have  placed  by  its  side  the  edition 
of  the  year  1866,  which  is  stated  on 
the  title  page  to  be  the  98th. 

Bullion's  Latin  Grammar,  dated  at 
Albany  Academy,  1841,  and  in  its 
seventeenth  edition  in  1847,  is  an- 
other United  States  work  based  on 
Adam. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at 
the  periods  when  Ruddiinan  and 
Adam  flourished,  Teutonic  philo- 
logy had  not  yet  assumed  the  high 
scientific  tone.  The  Grammar  of 
Gerard  John  Vossius,  a  stray  copy  of 
which  has  found  its  way  from  some 
quarter  into  my  collection,  might 
be  almost  mistaken  for   Ruddiman's 
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larger  book  and  for  the  prose  parts 
of  Lily,  except  perhaps  for  the  few- 
ness of  the  metrical  rules  to  be  notic- 
ed on  its  pages  (there  are  a  few  of 
them  there),  and  the  Dutch  words 
and  phrases  (many  of  them  curiously 
English  in  sound)  that  appear  as  tran- 
slations of  examples.  I  learn  from 
the  earliest  preface  to  this  work,  dated 
at  Utrecht  in  1626,  that  Vossius  had 
done  for  Holland  what  the  decree  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  affected  for 
England,  namely,  cleared  it  of  the 
pest  of  conflicting  grammars  :  an  ex- 
ploit which  Vossius  alludes  to  as  re- 
sembling the  "Augean  labour  of  Her- 
cules." The  States  of  Holland  had 
first  desired  the  great  critic  Justus 
Lipsius  to  undertake  the  work;  but 
he  declined.  The  task  was  then  im- 
posed on  Vossius.  For  his  country- 
man, Despauter,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready heard  something,  Vossius  had 
a  great  respect.  Despauter,  it  seems, 
was  blind  of  one  eye,  and  Vossius 
said  that  he  saw  clearer  into  the  gram- 
matical art  with  his  one  eye  than  all 
his  contemporaries  with  two. 

Gerard  John  Vossius  was  a  great 
scholar,  and  he  came  to  an  end  not 
inappropriate.  While  he  was  ascend- 
ing a  ladder  in  his  library  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1649,  the  ladder  broke; 
an  avalanche  of  volumes  descended, 
and  Vossius  was  found  dead  on  the 
floor,  buried  beneath  a  pyramid  of 
books. 

Kendrick's  abridgment  of  Zumpt's 
Latin  Grammar,  of  which  I  find  I 
have  a  copy,  appeared  in  England  in 
1830.  Herein  for  the  first"  time  per- 
haps, young  English  lads  were  intro- 
duced to  the  German  method  of 
deducing  the  rules  of  the  Latin  Syn- 
tax from  the  analysis  of  a  proposition 
into  its  elements  of  subject  and 
predicate ;  and  other  terms  began  to 
be  rendered  familiar  to  them,  which 
in  sound  belonged  to  logic,  as  for 
example,  protasis  and  apodosis,  the 
hypothetical   or  limiting  clause,  and 


the    consequent    proposition,    in    a 
sentence. 

My  little  Valpy's  Elements  of  Latin 
Grammar  I  have  looked  over  again 
with  considerable  pleasure.  It  is 
admirable  for  its  brevity  and  great 
precision,  and  for  the  excellent  clear- 
ness of  its  typography.  It  is  wholly 
in  English,  but  it  deviates  not  at  all 
from  the  old  lines.  Dr.  R.  Valpy 
was  one  of  those  solid  English  Latin 
scholars  who  fought  to  the  last  against 
the  flood  which  he  found  rolling  in  over 
England  from  Germany,  in  philology 
as  in  other  matters.  We  can  under- 
stand the  mood  of  mind  in  which  he 
roundly  asserted  in  the  volume  before 
us,  that  Johnson's  Grammatical  Com- 
mentaries (Richard  Johnson,  a  once 
famous  schoolmaster  at  Nottingham, 
who  died  in  1720),  and  Ruddiman's 
Institutiones,  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready heard,  are  "the  two  best  works 
on  Latin  Grammar  in  this,  and  per- 
haps in  every  other  country."  (The 
latterportion  of  the  observation  sounds 
more  cis-Atlantic  than  English.) 

The  Elementary  Grammar  of  the 
Latin  Language  (London,  1847),  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  which 
I  have  placed  as  a  companion  to  Dr. 
Valpy's  manual,  is  another  very 
conservative  production ;  exceedingly 
complete,  sound  and  solid.  It  goes 
strongly  in  for  keeping  the  grammati- 
cal rules  in  Latin,  and  for  making 
use  of  metrical  memorial  lines,  but  he 
departs  from  the  tradition  of  Ruddi- 
man  and  Lily,  by  substituting  for  the 
old  hexameters  rhyming  Latin  octo- 
syllabics ;  which  are  certainly  pleas- 
anter  to  hear.  A  class  of  lads  repeat- 
ing the  following,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  engaged  in  the  recitation  of 
an  old  monkish  hymn  : 

(I  select  at  random.  I  take  the 
lines  which  relate  to  nouns  defective 
in  Number.) 

Singularis   numerus — Multis    deest    nomini- 
bus. 
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Ut  manes,  loculi,  Penates, — Cumae,  thermae, 

nugse,   grates  ; 
Arma,   viscera,   magalia, — Cum   deiim  festis 

et  Floralia. 
Lectitamibus  apparent — Multa  quae  plurali 

carent,  etc. 

And  here  is  the  rule  for  perfects  and 
supines  of  verbs  ending  in  co,  go,  ho, 
quo. 

Co-go,    ho-quo,    sic   declino :    Xi  perfecto, 

cum  supino  ; 
Et  duco  duxi  atque  ductum,  Sugo  suxi  atque 

suctum ; 
Rego    rexi    atque  rectum,   Veho  vexi  atque 

vectum,  etc. 

To  enhven  what  I  fear  must  be  a 
dry  subject  "to  the  general,''  I  give 
now,  as  recalled  by  these  octosyllabics, 
a  few  English  memorial  lines  in  the 
same  metre.  I  take  them  from  a 
work  which  by  some  means  has  in- 
truded itself  into  my  group  of  Gram- 
mars. It  styles  itself  "A  New  and 
Facetious  Introduction  to  the  Latin 
Tongue,"  with  numerous  illustrations, 
Charles  Tilt,  Fleet  Street,  1840,  sec- 
ond edition. 

The  section  in  the  Prosody  on  the 
quahtity  of  final  syllables  thus  begins  : 

Oh !  Muse,  thine  aid  afford  tome;  Inspire 

my  ideality; 
Thou    who   benign    in    days   of  yore,    Did 

heavenly  inspiration  pour 
On  him  who,  luckily  for  us,   Sang  Propria 

qu£e  maribus  ; 
Teach  me  to  sound  on  quivering  lyre,  Pros- 

odial  strains  in  notes  of  fire  ; 
Words'  ends  shall  be  my  theme  sublime,  Now 

first  descanted  on  in  rhyme. 

He  then  proceeds  to  versify  num- 
erous rules  in  prosody  :  1  select  again 
at  random,  I  take  what  is  said,  trulv 


enough,  about  words  that  end   in  b, 
d,  t,  and  c. 

Some    terminate  in  b,  d,   t  :  All  these    are 

short,  but  those  in  c 
Form  toes — I   mean  form  ends  of  feet,  As 

long — as  1-jng  as  Oxford  Street. 
Though  nee  and   donee,    every    bard    Hath 

written  short  as  Hanway  Yard  ; 
Fac,  hie  and  hoe  are  common,  though  The 

ablative  is  long,  you  know. 

Then  in  regard  to  those  which  end 
in  r,  we  have  the  Latin  use  thus  laid 
down. 

If  r  should  chance  a  word  to  wind  up,  'Tis 

short  in  general,  make  your  mind  up. 
But  far,  lar,  nar,  and  vur  and  fur,  Par,  com- 

par,  impar,  dispar,  cur. 
As    long    must   needs   be  cited  here,    With 

words  from  Greek  that  end  in  er  ; 
Though  'mong  the  Latins  from  this   fate  are 

These  two  exempted,  pater,  mater. 
Short  in  the  final  er  we  state  'em.  Namely 

auctoritate  vatdm. 

Some  awkwardnesses  might  attend 
the  introduction  of  such  rules  as  these 
in  our  Grammar  Schools;  and  the 
disciples  of  Lily  pure  and  simple,  or 
Ruddiman  pure  and  simple,  would 
probably  pronounce  them  not  bracing 
enough  for  educational  purposes.  It 
would  be  feared  too,  perhaps,  that  the 
impressions  left  by  them  might  be 
evanescent;  that  "lightly come, lightly 
go,"  might  have  to  be  written  of  them 
hereafter.  They  would,  however, 
certainly  have  the  effect  of  exciting 
an  abnormal  interest  in  Latin  Gram- 
mar. And  the  reason,  we  know,  why 
so  little  profit  often  accrued  to  lads 
from  their  Latin  in  former  days  was, 
that  no  genuine  personal  interest  in 
the  subject  was  ever  roused  and  es- 
tablished in  their  minds. 


( To  be  continued^ 
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THE  TEACHER  OUT  OF  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.* 


BY    C.    J.    ATKINSON,    GLANFORD. 


Mr.  President  and  Fellow 
Teachers, — What  has  been  assigned 
me  as  the  subject  of  my  paper  to- 
day is  at  least  new  and  fresh,  not  a 
threadbare  theme — one  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  not  been  taken  up  at 
any  of  the  meetings  of  this  or  any 
other  of  our  Provincial  Associations. 
Scores  of  lectures  are  given  at  various 
places  on  the  teacher's  work  in  the 
school-room,  but  nothing  is  said  about 
his  life  out  of  it.  Candidates  for  the 
profession  are  instructed  how  to  teach 
pupils,  but  not  how  to  talk  with 
parents  ;  they  are  drilled  in  the  best 
methods  of  developing  the  youthful 
mind  that  experience  or  originality 
has  hit  upon,  but  they  are  not  told 
how  to  improve  their  own  ;  they  are 
lectured  on  the  hygiene  of  the  school- 
room, but  are  not  advised  as  to  their 
own  physical  development.  In  brief, 
there  is  so  much  instruction  given  on 
the  one  hand  and  so  little  on  the  other 
that  there  is  left  but  little  room  for 
the  play  of  orii^inal  powers  in  the 
school-room,  while  out  of  it  every- 
thing is  left  to  chance.  This,  cer- 
tainly, is  not  wise.  A  young  man  up- 
on entering  the  teaching  profession 
leaves  home  perhaps  for  the  first  time. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  regarded  by  his 
friends  as  nothing  but  a  big  boy,  treat- 
ed as  such,  called  by  a  short  form  of 
his  given  name,  and  accustomed  to 
converse  with  boys  in  a  boyish  man- 
ner. He  goes  into  his  first  section 
as  teacher  and  finds  all  this  changed. 
No  longer  a  boy — he  is  regarded  as  a 
man,  with  a  man's  duties  and  respon- 
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sibilities,  and  is  addressed  as  one  who 
should  have  the  understanding  and 
the  aspirations  of  a  man.  This  transi- 
tion is  a  perilous  and  trying  one. 
Hence  the  failure  of  many  young 
teachers,  not  so  much  from  want  of 
ability  in  the  school-room,  but  as  a 
consequence  of  their  mistakes  out  of 
it.  If  candidates  had  clearly  pointed 
out  to  them  this  great  change  we  have 
referred  to,  and  were  advised  in  con- 
nection therewith,  they  might  be 
saved  from  many  blunders  and  indis- 
cretions damaging  to  their  fame.  It 
is  upon  this  topic — of  the  teacher 
outside  the  school  room — that  I  am 
to  speak,  and  as  the  first  division  of 
the  subject  we  will  take  up  the  teacher's 
intercourse  with  the  people.  In  start- 
ing in  a  new  field  of  labour  the  young 
teacher  should  be  more  anxious  to 
become  popular  with  parents  than  with 
young  people  of  his  own  age.  In 
order  that  he  may  become  so  he  must 
first  win  the  good-will  of  the  children, 
for  you  may  be  sure  that  the  teacher 
whom  the  child  hates  the  parent  will 
not  love.  It  may  not  always  be  an 
easy  matter  to  get  into  the  good  graces 
of  a  man  or  a  woman,  but  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  win  the 
good-will  of  a  child.  A  smile  will  do 
it.  But  then,  just  here,  how  hard  it  is 
for  some  people  to  smile  !  There  are 
those  upon  whose  faces  a  smile  is  the 
natural  expression,  while  upon  others 
it  is  no  adornment.  The  latter  should 
not  be  teachers  ;  but  for  young  men 
and  women  of  pleasant  manners  and 
a  gracious  disposition  it  is,  as  I  have 
said,  an  easy  matter  to  win  the  affec- 
tion of  children.       The  best  wav  to 
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get  at  the  parents  is  through  the 
children.  I  will  risk  this  statement 
that  there  is  something  commendable 
in  every  boy  and  girl.  Even  the  most 
hardened  rogue  has  some  redeeming 
trait.  What  nonsense,  then,  for  us  to 
say  that  any  boy  is  a  worthless  fellow, 
irredeemably  lazy,  and  irretrievably 
wicked.  Under  proper  treatment,  or 
upon  suitable  occasion,  the  fallacy  of 
that  statement  will  appear.  What  I 
want  to  say,  however,  is  that  in  con- 
versation with  parents  what  is  com- 
mendable in  their  children  should  be 
pointed  out.  Though  the  child  may 
have  innumerable  bad  qualities,  it  will 
do  little  good  to  mention  them.  They 
are  known  already ;  but  the  parent  will 
be  encouraged  and  will  feel  grateful  to 
you  if  you  can  point  out  some  good 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  child. 
The  parent  will,  no  doubt,  agree  with 
you,  let  the  child  be  as  vicious  as  he 
may.  Upon  the  same  principle,  no 
matter  how  homely  a  baby  may  be, 
and  shapeless,  its  mother  will  believe 
you  when  you  tell  her  that  it  is  the 
sweetest  and  comeliest  child  you  have 
seen.  But  you  may  strictly  adhere  to 
the  truth  and  yet  say  something  good, 
something  favourable,  about  every  boy 
and  girl. 

When  you  meet  a  number  of  per- 
sons at  a  house  you  should  be  ever 
ready  to  converse  wiih  those  who  are 
the  heads  of  families,  and,  by  the  use 
of  a  little  tact  on  your  part,  you  can 
leave  upon  their  minds  a  good  impres- 
sion of  yourself,  and,  what  is  equally 
important,  an  exalted  one  of  their 
own  opinions  and  abilities.  Avoid 
controversy ;  that  is,  upon  subjects 
where  party  feeling  runs  high.  Do 
not  discuss  politics,  unless  it  be  with 
a  man  of  the  same  opinions  as  yourself. 
With  opponents  such  discus'-ions  are 
usually  irritating,  and  end  by  leaving 
the  combatants  farther  apart  than  at 
the  outset.  Moreover,  do  not  act  as 
though  you  had  the  idea  that  every- 
body came  there   to  hear  you  talk  ; 


rather  be  a  good  listener.  That  is  the 
secret  of  a  good  deal  of  success  in 
social  life.  Unceasing  frivolity  in  a 
young  person  is  disgusting.  It  is  not 
well  to  act  the  buffoon  continually, 
although  a  little  nonsense  once  in  a 
while  is  not  a  bad  thing.  It  will 
amuse  the  old  ladies  and  please  the 
young  ones,  and  is  of  itself  a  whole- 
some tonic  to  the  system. 

There  are  many  young  teachers  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  accomplish- 
ments outside  the  profession.  They 
are  musicians,  or  good  elocutionists, 
and  can  read  comic  pieces  well.  That 
is  fortunate,  but,  I  would  say  in  this 
particular,  if,  for  instance,  you  play 
upon  the  violin  don't  carry  it  around 
the  section  giving  free  concerts  to  the 
people,  for  though  you  may  delight 
the  rude  and  the  ignorant,  and  some- 
times please  the  more  sensible,  yet 
you  are  descending  from  your  dignity 
in  a  way  that  cannot  add  to  your  in- 
fluence. Moreover,  there  are  always 
those  who,  under  the  circumstances, 
will  say  that  you  depend  for  your  re- 
putation not  upon  your  work  in  the 
school-room  but  upon  your  fiddle.  If 
you  have  any  accomplishment  don't 
hide  it  under  a  bushel,  but  be  careful 
not  to  throw  it  at  the  head  of  every 
man  you  meet.  It  is  not  well  to  be 
puffed  up  with  conceit  on  any  matter, 
especially  on  things  which  at  most  are 
trifles. 

Habits. — There  are  good  habits  and 
bad  habits.  The  good  ones  we  ac- 
quire, the  bad  ones  come  natural  to 
us.  The  former  are  easy  to  give  up, 
the  latter  are  the  reverse.  How  watch- 
ful then  and  careful  we  should  be. 

The  teacher  should  cultivate  the 
habit  of  being  regular,  punctual,  and 
systematic  in  general  life.  Not  only 
to  the  great  things  should  these  prin- 
ciples be  applied,  but  also  to  the  little 
things.  Be  regular  and  punctual  not 
only  in  matters  of  business  but  also  in 
those  things  that  concern  no  one  but 
yourself,  in  reading,  recreation,  exer- 
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cise,  and  private  study ;  above  all 
things  in  matters  pertaining  to  healih, 
especially  sleep.  You  should  have  a 
certain  time  to  go  to  bed  and  a  de- 
finite time  at  which  to  rise.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  practise  early  rising 
myself,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  shew  that  the  early  morning  hours 
are  well  adapted  forstudy  and  thought. 
But  you  have  only  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  and  if  you  would  rise  early  you 
must  go  to  bed  early.  If,  like  the 
majority  of  students,  you  find  the  mid- 
night hour  the  most  congenial,  then 
you  have  no  business  to  get  up  early, 
for  in  so  doing  you  are  waging  a  war 
against  nature,  in  which,  sooner  or 
later,  you  will  be  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb. 

Insist  upon  having  your  meals  regu- 
larly at  certain  hours.  By  means  of  a 
little  of  that  tact  which  teachers  are 
supposed  to  excel  in,  you  can  do  this 
without  giving  offence.  In  regard  to 
food,  it  is  generally  understood  that 
the  plainest  is  the  best,  and  for  brain 
work  long  experience  has  proved  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  good  oat- 
meal. Those  mysterious  compounds 
of  the  kitchen  which  some  people  so 
much  delight  in,  may  please  the  pal- 
ate, but  do  not  satisfy  the  stomach, 
and  are  not  much  sought  after  by 
those  to  whom  long  life  and  a  health- 
ful body  is  an  important  consideration. 
Not  only,  however,  do  people  make 
mistakes  in  what  they  eat,  but  also  in 
their  manner  of  eating.  Prof.  Blackie 
says  in  this  connection,  "  There  is  a 
class  of  people  who  do  not  walk 
through  life,  but  race ;  they  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  sit  down  to  any- 
thing with  a  quiet  purpose,  so  they 
bolt  their  dinner  with  the  galloping 
purpose  of  being  done  with  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  is  bad  policy  and 
bad  philosophy.  The  man  who  eats 
in  a  hurry  loses'  both  the  pleasure  of 
eating  and  the  profit  of  digestion." 
I  knew  a  boy  once,  a  great,  loose- 
jointed,  over-grown,  gawky  fellow  of 


fifteen,  to  eat  at  one  meal  under  care- 
ful computation  fourteen  buckwheat 
pancakes,  while  I  was  eating  two, 
and  his  mother  told  me  he  often  ate 
twenty.  These  are  extreme  cases,  yet 
it  is  well  to  remember  them  when  we 
are  at  the  table  ourselves. 

If  you  ever  have  occasion  to  go 
into  a  hotel,  walk  in  ;  don't  sneak  in. 
The  man  who  is  bold  will  not  be 
suspected  of  wrong  motives,  while  he 
who  sneaks  about  a  matter,  although 
his  motives  be  right,  will  scarcely  be 
trusted.  So  I  would  say,  if  you  smoke 
a  pipe  do  it  openly  and  above  board. 
If  you  try  to  hide  the  habit  you  will 
certainly  fail,  and  at  the  same  time 
lose  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  you 
derive  from  it,  in  the  fear  you  have  of 
being  discovered.  If  you  use  good 
tobacco,  a  neat  pipe,  and  will  smoke 
on  the  street,  don't  be  forever  on  the 
lookout  lest  some  of  your  acquaint- 
ances see  you,  and  don't  push  your 
pipe  up  your  sleeve  every  time  you 
meet  a  man. 

"  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind. 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer." 

Smoke  boldly,  moderately,  and  above 
all  genteelly,  for  we  may  say  that  such 
habits  are  relieved  of  half  their  vice 
in  losing  what  is  gross  about  them, 
and  people  will  think  none  the  worse 
of  you.  But  if  you  sneak  about  the 
matter  your  own  conscience  will  con- 
vict you,  the  people  will  condemn 
you,  and  when  once  they  get  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  into  your  reputation 
they  will  soon  shatter  it  to  atoms.  In 
the  end,  therefore,  you  will  find  that 
boldness  and  candour,  even  in  those 
things  which  are  not  universally  con- 
sidered right,  will  pay  belter  than 
deceit.  The  better  way,  however,  is 
to  have  no  such  habits.  They  enslave 
a  man,  often  repress  his  energies,  and 
while  they  may  gratify  the  physical 
senses  they  cannot  but  war  against  his 
moral  nature.  Moreover,  we  may 
often   be  thrown  into  the  society  of 
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those  to  whom  such  habits  are  dis- 
tasteful, and  in  order  to  get  the  esteem 
of  such,  it  will  require  a  host  of  good 
habits  or  qualities  to  counterbalance 
the  effect  upon  them  of  a  single  bad 
one. 

Another  thought  with  respect  to 
habits — it  is  well  to  be  cheeriul  and 
sociable,  but  avoid  over-familiarity. 
This  is  an  important  consideration. 
Many  young  teachers  injure  them- 
selves permanently  by  associating  too 
intimately  with  young  people  of  their 
own  age  ;  or  rather  by  failing  to  main- 
tain that  dignity  and  reserve  their 
position  demands.  There  are  few  of 
us  that  can  afford  to  converse  with 
young  people  whose  acquaintance  we 
have  formed  in  the  same  manner  we 
would  converse  with  our  own  brothers 
and  sisters.  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  old  adage  about  familiarity. 
When  a  young  man  becomes  so  popu- 
lar in  the  section  that  everybody  cails 
him  by  his  Christian  name  or  by  his 
surname,  omitting  any  prefix,  you 
may  be  sure  that  his  usefulness  in 
that  neighbourhood  is  practically  at 
an  end.  You  sometimes  inquire  who 
were  your  predecessors  in  tlie  section, 
and  you  may  be  told  that  they  were 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Brown,  Tom  Jones, 
etc.  In  pursuing  the  subject  you  will 
find  that  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Brown 
were  successful  and  acceptable  teach- 
ers, but  people  will  shake  their  heads 
and  shrug  their  shoulders  when  they 
speak  about  Tom  Jones.  At  the 
same  tmie  avoid  the  other  extreme. 
Too  much  dignity  and  reserve  is 
scarcely  less  fatal.  Wlien  you  walk 
out,  don't  carry  yourself  as  though  you 
were  one  of  the  lords  of  creation, 
don't  draw  down  your  chin,  knit  your 
eyebrows,  or  jc^rk  your  head  at  people 
whom  you  meet,  but  walk  with  an 
easy  grace  and  accost  those  whom 
you  meet  genially  and  cheerfully.  I 
would  say,  too,  that  you  should  nuke 
it  a  point  to  be  the  first  to  speak  to 
those  whom  you  meet  on  the  road, 


for  there  are  many  people,  sensible 
people  too,  sometimes,  who  will  form 
an  estimate  of  you  from  such  a  trifle 
as  this. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  division  ot 
my  subject,  viz.,  private  study  and 
recreation.  I  take  it  that  every  young 
teacher  does  a  certain  amount  of 
studying.  We  have  none  of  us  per- 
haps yet  reached  the  height  of  our 
ambition.  If  we  are  not  striving  for 
a  higher  place  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, we  are  aiming,  it  may  be,  at 
a  high  place  in  some  other.  We 
should  not  then  be  at  a  standstill 
while  actively  engaged  in  our  work. 
A  good  deal  may  be  done  by  private 
study,  but  unless  there  is  diligent  and 
systematic  application  much  will  not 
be  accomplished.  You  should  mark 
out  for  yourself  a  certain  course  of 
study,  not  covering  many  subjects  at 
a  time,  but  applying  yourself  dili- 
gently to  the  mastery  of  what  you 
have  marked  out.  Let  not  a  day  pass 
over  your  head  in  which  you  have 
not  done  something.  If  you  do  write 
in  your  diary  "I  have  lost  a  day" 
you  will  find  the  incentive  to  keep 
that  blot  from  your  next  page  a  strong 
stimulus  to  exertion.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  mark  out  certain  portions  of 
work  for  each  day,  just  as  you  would 
do  were  you  attending  classes  your- 
self: ever  remember  that  a  short  les- 
son well  got  up  is  better  than  a  long 
one  learned  imperfectly. 

In  regard  to  promiscuous  reading, 
in  addition  to  at  least  two  of  our 
professional  monthlies,  every  teacher 
should  read  a  daily  nevvspaper.  If 
you  think  you  cannot  afford  this  latter 
expense,  you  can  easily  persuade  one 
of  your  neighbours  to  go  halves  with 
you  and  read  the  paper  by  turns. 
Teachers  should  keep  themselves  well 
informed  upon  the  questions  of  the 
time  and  the  more  important  items  of 
daily  occurrence,  which  is  a  difficult 
matter  unless  a  daily  paper  is  read. 

For  the  cultivation  of  your  thinking 
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powers  and  the  development  of  a  good 
style,  read  the  standard  poets  and  the 
best  of  our  English  prose  writers.  In 
these  days  of  cheap  books,  you  can 
easily  do  this.  From  the  New  York 
publishing  houses,  you  can  now  get 
cheap  editions  of  the  best  authors  at 
extremely  favourable  rates.  In  one 
series,  for  the  small  sum  of  a  dollar,  you 
can  get  Macaulay's  Essays,  Carlyle's 
Essays,  Goldsmith's  "  Letters  from  a 
Citizen  of  the  World,"  Disraeli's 
"Calamities  of  Authors,"  Colton's 
"  Lacon,"  and  an  essay  on  "  Self-Cul- 
ture," by  John  Stuart  Blackie,  with 
other  works  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  is  such  writers  as  these  that  we 
should  read,  for  though  we  may  never 
reach  their  high  standard,  yet,  he  who 
moves  in  such  high  company,  while 
he  retains  his  own  individuality,  will 
certainly  acquire  something  of  the 
style  of  his  associates.  You  should 
also  cultivate  the  poets.  There  is  a 
strain  of  poetry  in  every  man's  nature. 
It  should  be  cultivated.  Poetry  de- 
velops the  better  qualities  of  a  man  : 
generosity,  benevolence,  charity,  pa- 
triotism, piety,  etc. ;  and  while  it  does 
this  it  enriches  and  elevates  the  un- 
derstanding. You  should  not  con- 
fine yourself  to  any  one  poet  or  to 
any  one  class  of  poetry,  yet  I  think 
that  above  all  others  you  should  cer- 
tainly read  Shakspeare  ;  first,  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  the  greatest  poet, 
and  secondly,  because  of  the  variety 
you  will  find  in  him.  While  other 
poets  may  be  read  under  certain 
conditions  of  the  mind,  Shakspeare 
may  be  read  under  all  humours.  If 
you  would  be  merry,  Falsiaff  will 
make  you  laugh  ;  if  you  would  be 
sad,  hear  Desdemona's  plaintive  wail ; 
if  you  would  hate,  let  Shylock  inspire 
you ;  and  if  you  are  in  love,  let 
Romeo  speak  your  passion,  and  Juliet 
answer  it.  VVhat  a  wealth  is  to  be 
found  in  Shakspeare  no  thoughtful 
student  will  fail  to  discover.  I  have 
not  read  much,  I  have  scarcely  yet 


wet  the  sole  of  my  feet  in  the  im- 
mense ocean  of  literature,  yet  I  am 
convinced  that  as  a  recreation,  as  a 
study,  and  a  means  of  mental  devel- 
opment, next  to  the  Bible,  there  is  no 
book  equal  to  Shakspeare. 

Finally,  avoid  novels.  Need  I  say 
anything  on  this  point?  Are  there 
any  young  teachers  whose  reading  is 
confined  to  fiction  ?  But  you  say, 
shall  we  not  read  the  best  novels,  the 
high  class  novels  ?  I  answer,  not  so 
long  as  you  are  a  student.  The  read- 
ing of  a  long  story  takes  up  too  much 
of  your  time  and  thought.  When 
you  have  leisure,  you  may  perhaps 
read  the  novels  that  are  considered 
classic  in  the  language,  but  I  honestly 
believe  that  no  man  would  be  the 
worse  for  it  who  never  read  any  kind 
of  a  novel  in  his  life.  Then  we  are 
told  that  the  imagination  is  one  of 
the  most  important  faculties  of  the 
mind  and  that  novel  reading  develops 
that  faculty.  I  answer  that  there  are 
other  and  healthier  meins  of  educat- 
ing this  faculty.  Prof.  Blackie  on  this 
point,  says  : — "  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  to  romances  for  pictures  of  human 
character  and  fortune  calculated  to 
please  the  fancy  and  elevate  the  im- 
agination. The  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  Martin  Luther,  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  or  any  of  those  notable 
characters  on  the  great  stage  of  the 
world,  who  incaraate  the  history 
which  they  create,  is  for  this  purpose 
of  more  educational  value  than  the 
best  novel  that  ever  was  written  or 
even  the  best  poetry."  The  best  ex- 
ercise, then,  even  for  the  imaginaiion, 
is  when  it  copes  with  realities,  and 
this  is  what  the  student  should  con- 
cern himself  with.  As  for  those 
trashy,  sensational  novels  which  some 
people  devour  with  such  avidity,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  injurious.  I  have 
had  a  wide  experience  in  this  matter 
from  the  association  I  have  had  with 
boys  and  young  men  at  boarding 
schools  and  other  places.      I    could 
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relate  some  startling  incidents  as  the 
result  of  this  kind  of  novel  reading, 
and  I  tell  you  candidly  that  I  would 
have  more  hope  of  the  future  of  a 
young  man  who  smoked  tobacco, 
chewed  the  weed,  and  got  inebriated 
every  New  Year's  and  Dominion  day, 
than  I  would  of  one  who,  guiltless  of 
these  habits,  was  an  inveterate  novel 
reader.  "  I  pray  you  avoid  it."  A 
time  table  fur  the  whole  twentv-four 
hours  is  a  good  thing  to  have  before 
one.  It  should  be  written  on  foolscap 
paper  in  plain  characters  and  hung  on 
your  wall.  It  ought  to  indicate  your 
hours  of  business,  of  study,  of  sleep 
and  of  recreation.  Not  only  should 
you  prepare  your  time  table  and  have 
it  before  you,  but  you  should  endeav- 
our to  carry  it  out.  Let  your  time 
table  express  not  only  what  you  would 
like  to  do  but  what  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible you  think  you  can  accomplish. 
Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  to 
carry  the  scheme  out  to  the  letter 
every  day,  but  the  fact  that  you  have 
made  such  a  schedule  to  regulate  your 
daily  work  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
you. 

Finally,  take  plenty  of  exercise.  A 
long  walk  daily  indulged  in  is  a  good 
thing.  Sometimes  you  may  feel  lan- 
guid and  don't  care  to  undertake  this. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  then,  is 
to  run  a  short  distance,  until  you  get 
the  blood  coursing  merrily  through 
your  veins,  and  feel  a  tingling  in  every 
nerve ;  you  will  then  enjoy  a  walk 
immensely.  Use  dumb-bells  or  In- 
dian clubs  in  bad  weather ;  or  get 
out  on  the  wood  pile.  There  is  no 
better  exercise  than  the  vigorous  use 
of  the  bucksawand  the  axe.  Do  all  this 
and  more,  and  no  amount  of  mental 
labour  will  harm  you.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  who  spends  two  hours  a  day 
in  vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
to  break  down  his  constitution  by 
study.  It  is  not  so  much  the  appli- 
cation of  a  man  to  his  books  that  in- 
jures  his   health,    as    bad    digestion 


resulting  from  want  of  exercise.  "The 
glory  of  a  young  man  is  his  strength." 
Let  nothing,  therefore,  persuade  you 
into  habits  that  would  rob  you  of 
that  strength.  A  healthy  body  is 
better  than  a  cultured  mind,  but  it 
lies  in  the  power  of  us  all  to  possess 
both. 

I  have  but  little  further  to  add. 
Some  may  think  that  I  have  been  pre- 
sumptuous in  some  of  my  remarks,  but 
I  have  pointed  out  no  dangers  in  the 
way  of  the  young  teacher  that  I  have 
not  myself  fallen  into  or  seen  others 
do  so,  nor  have  I  given  any  advice 
that  my  own  experience  has  not  taught 
me  to  be  necessary.  There  are  many 
pit-falls  in  the  way  of  the  teacher, 
especidllyof  the  young  teacher.  It  is 
our  duty,  as  it  should  be  our  desire,  to 
avoid  these.  Many  errors  we  are  liable 
to  fall  into  which  often  cannot  easily 
be  made  right ;  and  there  are  many 
drawbacks  in  the  profession,  evident 
chiefly  to  ourselves.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  the  teacher  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  this  Province  especially, 
enjoys  many  privileges,  and  possesses 
many  opportunities  for  self-improve- 
ment. If  teachers  as  a  class  were  as 
earnest,  as  enthusiastic,  as  honest  and 
as  patriotic  as  they  should  be,  their 
influence  for  good  upon  this  country 
would  not  be  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  class  of  men ;  an  influence  which 
would  not  die  in  a  day,  but  which, 
like  the  ripple  that  circles  round  the 
pebble  dropped  in  the  water,  rolls 
onward  through  the  ages,  widening 
its  circle  until  it  reaches  the  shore  of 
time.  We  live  in  a  grand  age  and  in 
a  grand  country.  While  other  lands 
are  disturbed  by  turmoil  and  blood- 
shed, while  thrones  are  tottering  and 
kings  tremble  for  their  crowns,  while 
famine,  rebellion,  and  conspiracy  are 
waging  their  devastating  warfare,  we, 
as  It  were  a  chosen  people,  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  that  peace,  prosperity 
and  wise  laws  can  bestow.  Let  us  be 
thankful  then,  and  make  the  best  use 
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of  our  opportunities  ;  let  us  love  our 
native  land  and  teach  our  pupils 
patriotism  ;  whatever  thoughts  we  may 
entertain  of  the  mother  country,  let 
us  be  true  to  Canada,  and  help  to 
hasten  the  day  when  her  pojjulation, 
as  industrious  as  the  beaver,  shall  be 


as  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  the 
maple,  so  that  when  she  has  reached 
the  zenith  of  her  fame,  and  attained 
the  stature  of  nationhood,  it  may  be 
said  of  us,  as  of  our  fathers,  that,  in 
our  day  and  generation,  we  did  our 
duty  nobly  and  well ! 


CARLYLE'S    "  REMINISCENCES." 


BY    A.    H.    MORRISON,    CENTRAL    SCHOOL,    GALT. 


IT  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to 
affirm  that  the  fame  of  Carlyle  as 
a  writer  has  suffered  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Reminiscences."  Con- 
sidered from  a  literary  standpoint  his 
fame  is  established,  and  even  when 
received  in  conjunction  with  the  ec- 
centricities of  his  genius,  and  the 
marked  peculiarities  of  his  style,  it 
will  hardly  now  suffer  deterioration. 
That  nothing  has,  however,  been 
added  to  the  public  estimate  of  the 
man,  as  man  alone,  type  of  imperfect, 
suffering,  yet  hopeful  and  not  alto- 
gether unsympathetic  humanity,  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  disproved;  it 
must  be  patent  even  to  his  warmest 
admirers  and  well-wishers,  of  which, 
in  an  age  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion and  honest  outspoken  thought 
like  the  present,  there  cannot  fail  to 
be  many. 

Carlyle  as  a  delineator  of  self  has 
not  succeeded  in  producing  an  agree- 
able portraiture.  In  the  depicting  of 
personal  traits  of  character,  as  well  as 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  far  finer 
faculty  of  appreciating  genuine  merit 
in  others,  he  has  failed  lamentably  to 
advance  any  claim  upon  the  sympa- 
thies or  affections  of  the  great  human 
family,  be  that  family  never  so  nmch 
given  to  hero  and  more  especially  to 
Carlyle  worship. 


The  whole  narrative  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  racked  like  the  frame  of 
its  unhappy  originator,  is  suffering 
from  a  species  of  verbal  dyspepsia, 
which  no  medicative  art  of  individual 
will,  however  strongly  exerted,  can 
cure,  nor  hygienic  touch  of  outside 
sympathy,  however  delicately  admin- 
istered, alleviate.  His  estimate  of 
men  and  things  is  too  often  warped 
and  one-sided.  Not  a  trustworthy 
biographer  by  any  means,  he  is  as  little 
of  a  seer;  his  prognostications  for  the 
future  fail  to  establish  a  hold  upon 
the  convictions  of  his  reader,  and 
his  strictures  on  men  are  manifestly 
too  often  not  the  unprejudiced  deci- 
sions of  a  calm,  deliberate  judgment, 
or  even  the  promptings  of  an  intellec- 
tual instinct,  supplemented  by  gener- 
ous fellow  feeling,  but  rather  mere 
miasmatic  mental  emanations  from 
the  unhealthy  sources  of  a  martyred 
and  distorted  physical  system.  Even 
his  complimentary  noiices  of  those 
contemporaries  not  stigmatized  as 
being  altogether  fools  and  non.-ntities 
—  few  and  far  between  as  they  are — 
appear  tuo  frequently  tinged  with  the 
indelible  stain  of  an  invidious  after- 
smirch  ;  grudgingly  accorded,  they 
forcibly  remind  one  of  the  scrap  offer- 
ings held  out  to  a  vagrant  dog,  which 
are   but  lures   to   attract   the  vicLim 
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within  reach  of  the  vindictive  switch 
sure  to  fall  sooner  or  later  upon  its 
devoted  back. 

The  literary  style  of  the  "  Reminis- 
cences "  is  not  a  new  one  to  Carlyle; 
it  is  but  a  phase  of  former  compil- 
ations, the  verbal  presence  of  his 
genius  in  undress — thoughts,  evidently 
jotted  down  as  they  shaped  them- 
selves in  his  rugged  but  capacious 
mind.  Few  attempts  are  there  at 
graceful  diction  or  rhetorical  flourish; 
they  are  blunt,  sententious,  epigram- 
matic expressions,  often  in  the  form  of 
apostrophe,  yet  thoroughly  honest 
and  straightforward,  according  to  the 
writer's  conceptions.  Where  he  errs, 
he  errs  not  through  deUberate  mis- 
statement, but  through  misapprehen- 
sion ;  utterly  opposed  to  circumlocu- 
tion, his  meaning  sometimes  becomes 
involved,  such  short  cuts  does  he  take 
to  arrive  at  his  destination  of  ex- 
pressed thought.  He  is  moreover 
apt  to  become  tiresome  in  places 
where  graphic  description,  or  anecdo- 
tal narrative,  gives  way  to  retrospective 
soliloquy  or  family  laudation  ;  then  it 
is  like  ready  dates  or  tabulated 
records  of  events  in  history  without 
concurrent  illustrative  text. 

His  phraseology  strikes  the  reader 
as  quaintly  unique — "splintered  fire" 
one  critic  has  termed  it — and  may  be 
the  result  of  a  trained  and  peculiar 
habit  of  thought,  or  mere  singularity 
of  style,  affected  in  defiance  of  all  ac- 
knowledged rule  and  precedent.  One 
of  his  favourite  tricks  seems  to  be  the 
inversion  of  the  order  of  words  in  sen- 
tences, in  putting  the  subject  and  verb 
last  in  propositions,  while  frequently 
according  the  place  of  honour  to  modi- 
fying adjuncts — a  rugged  Latinity  of 
expression,  in  short.  Instances  of 
this  may  be  cited.  Speaking  of 
his  father,  he  says,  "  but  greatly  his 
most  important  culture  he  had  gath- 
ered." Again,  "  The  feeling  that  he 
had  not  he  could  in  no  wise  pretend 
to  have,"  or  "  Singularly  free  from 
15 


envy  I  may  reckon  him  too,  and  on 
pages  5  and  7,  "  thus  are  we  not  all 
beggars  as  the  most  like  us  have  be- 
come." "  Him  I  once  saw."  "  There 
hangs  it,"  etc.,  etc.  There  is  a  fre- 
quent elision  of  verbs,  too,  noticeable, 
as  when  speaking  of  his  youth  he  says, 
"  backwards  beyond  all,  dim  ruddy 
images  of  deeper  and  deeper  brown 
shades  into  the  dead  beginnings  of 
being."  And  alluding  to  his  father, 
"At  Langholm  he  once  saw  a  heap 
of  smuggled  tobacco  publicly  burned. 
Dragoons  were  ranged  round  it  with 
drawn  swords,  some  old  women 
stretched  through  their  old  withered 
arms  to  snatch  a  little  of' it,  and  the 
dragoons  did  not  hinder  them.  A 
natural  Artist'.'"  His  style  has  been 
described  as  truthful.  It  is  strange 
with  what  reiteration  he  uses  the  word 
"  perhaps  " — nearly  thirty  times  in  six 
pages.  "  I  think,"  is  likewise  a  favour- 
ite expression.  The  frequent  repe- 
tition of  these  unassertive  common- 
places cannot  but  impress  one  with 
an  idea  of  the  inherent  truthfulness  of 
the  man's  nature,  which  cautions  him 
to  refrain  from  positive  statement, 
where  such  statement  cannot  be  justi- 
fied by  conscientious  promptings,  or 
memorial  exactitude.  In  fact  where 
many  a  less  conscientious  narrator 
would  make  a  direct  assertion  with 
respect  to  some  simple  circumstance 
of  every-day  life,  and  be  probably  suf- 
ficiently near  the  truth,  Carlyle  limits 
himself  to  "perhaps,"  or  "it  may 
have  been  so."  Another  noticeable 
feature  in  his  phraseology  is  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  word  "quasi." 
He  seems  to  hug  it  with  a  desperate 
aftection,  and  drags  it  into  service 
upon  every  conceivable  opportunity: 
"  quasi  most,"  "  quasi  Satan,"  "  quasi 
bier,"  "  quasi  pious,"  "quasi  infernal," 
"quasi  disciple,"  "quasi  lover,"  "quasi 
humour,"  "  quasi  mockery,"  "  quasi 
horror,"  "^quasi  mother-in-law, "_etc, 
etc.  This  repetition  is  singular  as 
going  to  prove  the  tenacity  with  which 
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voluminous  writers  and  astute  think- 
ers will  sometimes  cling  to  favourite 
modes  of  expression,  and  adhere  to 
stereotyped  processes  for  the  formu- 
lation of  peculiar  lines  of  thought. 

It  has  been  remarked  time  and 
again,  that  Carlyle's  prose,  regarded 
as  P^nglish,  is  "  execrable  mongrel," 
that  his  style  is  moreover  cumbersome, 
blatant,  and  not  infrequently  laboured, 
and  that  the  same  faults  of  diction 
which  mar  his  more  elaborate  trea- 
tises, are  to  be  found  in  the  "Remin- 
iscences." Without  being  absolutely 
true,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  at  least  grounds  for  the  statement. 
What  tends  doubtless  to  produce  the 
blatant,  laboured  effect  is  the  author's 
fondness  for  forcible  yet  redundant 
adverbs,  and  his  frequent  use  of 
strings  of  strong  adjectives- — exple- 
tives they  were  better  termed — which 
are  lavished  with  a  reckless  prodigality 
of  expression  about  the  simplest 
noun  forms,  much  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  shillalahs  at  an  Irish  Donny- 
brook  might  be  supposed  to  play 
around  the  devoted  heads  of  some 
prostrate  yet  still  pugnacious  sons  of 
the  soil.  On  further  analysis  we  find 
a  peculiar  use  of  the  comparatives 
and  superlatives  of  these  same  adjec- 
tives; notablest,  beautifuller,  dreadful- 
lest,  etc.;  a  habit  of  inversion  which 
has  already  been  noticed;  frequent 
elision  of  words  left  for  the  reader's 
imagination  or  taste  to  supply;  and  a 
parenthetic  oddness  of  phraseology 
which  is  often  bewildering.  The 
digressions  in  the  text  are  numerous, 
for  the  author's  genius  is  a  vagrant 
one,  and  the  returns  to  the  original 
theme  are  often  effected  in  the  most 
startling  and  unexpected  manner, 
without  premonition  or  preparatory 
intimation.  This  abrupt  and  ill-reg- 
ulated method  of  approach  might 
well  cause  the  superficial  or  careless 
reader  to  become  involved  in  the 
wordy  labyrinth,  if  not  utterly  and 
hopelessly  lost.     Take  the  following 


as  an  instance  of  perplexing  and  inele- 
gant construction  :  "  my  early,  yet 
not  my  earliest,  recollections  of  my 
father  have  in  them  a  certain  awe 
which  only  now,  or  very  lately,  has 
passed  into  free  reverence.  I  was 
parted  from  him  in  my  tenth  year, 
and  never  habitually  lived  with  him 
afterwards,  of  the  very  earliest  I  have 
saved  some,  I  would  not  for  money's 
worth  lose  them." 

Is  it  cynicism  engendered  by  a 
dyspeptic  habit,  or  is  it  the  profound 
conviction  of  an  honest  but  eccentric 
nature,  reading,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  utter  superficiality  and  insufficien- 
cy of  social  forms  and  individual 
merits — his  own  included,  for  he 
spares  not  himself — which  prompts, 
not  alone  that  severe  self-censure  and 
depreciation,  but  induces  the  very  low 
estimate  of  alien  human  intellectual 
worth  which  defaces  almost  every 
page  of  the  "  Reminiscences?"  Are 
all  men  and  women,  or  even  a  moiety 
of  them,  the  fools,  the  blunderers,  the 
knaves,  the  dullards,  that  Carlyle 
loves  to  paint  them?  If  so,  alas  !  poor 
human  nature,  alas!  poor  hero-wor- 
shippers; this  latter  fraternity  at  least 
must  perish.  Yet  strange  to  say,  Car- 
lyle himself  was  essentially  a  hero- 
worshipper.  What  about  his  own 
father?  What  about  Jane  Welsh  Car- 
lyle? about  Frederick?  about  Crom- 
well? Had.  they  no  faults,  or  did 
family  affection  or  self-interest  blind 
the  biographer  to  their  demerits? 
Were  they  after  all  but  ordinary  mor- 
tals, transcendently  magnified  by  the 
lenses  of  individual  preference,  or  were 
they  in  very  truth  beings  of  a  nobler 
type,  and  of  a  more  lofty  intellectual- 
ity and  super-moral  excellence?  The 
author  of  the  "Reminiscences"  dis- 
plays fine  verbal  family  affection,  if 
words  are  to  be  considered  as  expres- 
sions of  true  feeling,  a  matchless  son, 
a  devoted  husband  was  he,  for  he  has 
lavished  panegyrics  with  no  stinted 
hand  upon  the  departed  ones.     Yet 
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words  cost  little,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  Mrs.  Carlyle  a  happy 
woman,  or  Carlyle  senior  a  hero  of 
romance.  Moreover,  this  excess  of 
family  affection  stands  out  in  invidi- 
ous contrast  to  his  social  relationship 
to  the  outer  world  ;  it  is  significant  of 
the  man,  and  through  it  all  individual 
prejudice  and  biassed  inclination 
whisper  hero  worship  still,  heroes  the 
reflection  of  self  I,  and  the  dupli- 
cates of  I,  are  the  oracles  from  which 
are  to  be  drawn  the  inspirations  of  in- 
tellectuality, outside  of  which  all  is 
flat  and  insij~)id,  a  desert  waste  with- 
out an  oasis  of  moral  worth  or  a  foun- 
tain head  of  intelligence  or  originality. 
Even  Irving,  the  talented,  the  loved, 
the  admired  and  honoured  in  youth, 
does  not  receive  the  full  meed  of  ap- 
preciative homage  one  would  choose, 
and  not  unnaturally  expect  to  find 
accorded  by  one  who,  in  his  early 
days,  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  inner  life,  the  occupations, 
friendships  and  aff'ections  of  the  bosom 
friend.  We  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
the  biographical  sketch  of  Edward 
Irving  With  a  strange  and  sad  feeling 
of  disappointment,  as  though  the  ear- 
liest and  fairest  of  the  author's  remi- 
niscences, rosy  and  full  of  promise  at 
the  outset,  had  crumbled  like  dead- 
sea  fruit  into  ashes  by  the  way.  So 
with  every  picture  which  Carlyle  has 
left  of  his  compeers,  the  impressions 
conveyed  are  at  variance  with  all  our 
pre-conceived  estimates  of  the  men 
whose  mental  constitutions  are  so 
mercilessly  dissected,  w'hose  failings 
are  the  subject  of  such  pitiless  ani- 
madversions, and  whose  merits  are  so 
grudgingly  acknowledged,  if  deemed 
worthy  of  acknowledgment  at  all. 

But  then,  Carlyle  was  the  apostle 
of  truth,  and  in  his  hatred  of  shams, 
and  earnest,  manful  endeavours  to 
shear  away  the  outside  parings  of  su- 
perficiality and  pretension,  was  apt, 
like  all  staunch,  single-hearted  reform- 
ers, to  degenerate  into  intolerance,  to 


confound   mediocre  though  absolute 
worth,  and  often  sterling  merit,  with 
the  meretricious  trappings  of  an  arti- 
ficial and  affected  conventionality,  or 
worse,    the    impudent   and    offensive 
assumption  of  an    excellence    which 
existed  alone  in  individual  and  inordi- 
nate self-esteem,  or  had  become  the 
creed  of  a  select   but    besotted  few 
who  were  the    self-constituted  critics 
of  the  hour.  ,  Carlyle's  world  of  in- 
timate associates,  upon  his  own  shew- 
ing, could  hardly  have  been  an  ex- 
tended one,  his   knowledge  of  men, 
outside  of  a  few  congenial  and  there- 
fore   favoured    acquaintances,    must 
have  been  gathered  chiefly  from  re- 
stricted personal  interviews,  from  pre- 
conceived   instinctive   notions,    from 
second-hand  and    therefore  not  very 
profound  knowledije,  acquaintanceship 
formed,  so   to    speak,  at  a  distance. 
He    could   never  have  obtained  the 
right  of  entry  into  the  confidences  of 
the  many,  nor  held  the  magic  key  of 
a  universal  brotherhood,  wherewith  to 
unlock    the  hidden    treasures  of  the 
heart    beating    beneath    the     broad 
human  bosom  of  the  great  and  to  him 
uncongenial  world.     No  wonder  then 
he  erred  so  often  in  his  estimate  of 
others.     What   can  be  unfairer  than 
his  criticism  of  DeQuincey,  an  intellect 
in  all  respects  superior  to  his  own! 
What  more  ungenerous  than  the  scath- 
ing lightning  of  contempt    conveyed 
in  the  few  lines  referring  to  Thack- 
eray!   His  portraiture  of  Coleridge  is 
unworthy  the  pen  which  could  draw 
for  him  such  flattering  encomiums  of 
Southey   and  Wordsworth,    both   in- 
feriors in  fancy  as  they  are  in  expres- 
sion to  the  inimitable  conceiver  of  the 
"Ancient  Mariner;"  and  Lamb  too, 
the  charming    "  Elia,"    poor,    poor, 
"slender  fibreofactualworth," with  his 
plebeian  "  proclivity  for  gin."     Alas! 
what  had  he  done,  unhappy  blue-coat 
culprit,   to   merit   such  a  flagellation 
from    the  stinging    birch  of  inimical 
authorship  ?  Shelley  too  comes  in  for 
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his  share  of  stripes,  as  who  does  not  ? 
Surely  the  man  who  could  learn  noth- 
ing, could  extract  no  good,  be  cogni- 
zant of  no  sympathetic  bond  of  fellow- 
feeling  in  the  presence  of  intellects 
like  these,  who  could  not  with  all  his 
hunger  for  applause  and  success — and 
he  did  hunger  ravenously  for  both — 
who  could  not  appreciate  a  line  of 
friendly  criticism  from  one,  his  equal  at 
least,  written  in  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  genius,  and  appreciation 
of  his  own  petted  creation,  must  have 
been  deeply  tainted  by  the  feverish 
touch  of  misanthropy,  or  hopelessly 
ingulfed  in  the  vortex  of  a  fatuous 
and  unhealthy  apathy.  Quietly  ignor- 
ing his  obligations  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world  to  humanity,  standing  con- 
temptuously aloof  from  (hejliai  key  isms 
of  society  at  large,  shunning  the  usual 
avenues  to  social  reverence  and  social 
affection,  he  seems  throughout  his 
metropolitan  career  to  have  aimed  at 
forming  acquaintanceships  simply  for 
what  he  could  learn  by  them ;  he 
gauged  the  worth  of  friendship  by 
what  it  intellectually  brought  him, 
whether  productive  or  unproductive; 
his  associates  were  culled  like  oranges, 
if  ripe  and  juicy  they  were  eagerly 
clutched,  and  the  rich  spoil  of  hoard- 
ed mental  treasure  extracted  with  the 
avidity  of  an  interrogative  gourmand, 
then,  when  dry  and  sapless  and  afford- 
ing no  nutriment,  the  rinds  were  cast 
heedlessly  away.  If  the  individual 
were  not  a  hero,  and  a  hero  after 
Carlyle,  he  was  a  nobody  or  a  flunkey. 
If  the  intellect  were  not  a  transcendent 
one,  and  transcendent  as  interpreted 
by  Carlyle,  it  was  a  nonentity  or  a 
sham.  He  lived  in  a  world  peopled 
by  bodily  presences  it  is  true,  but  in- 
tellects were  shadows,  which  when 
grasped  at  evaded  his  clutch  or 
mocked  him  with  incoherent  gibber- 
ings,  leaving  him  sadly  discontented, 
wondering,  and  absolutely  alone. 

There  is   much  of  egotism    in   all 
this,  much  which  detracts  from    the 


lovableness  of  the  man,  which  even 
mars  the  brilliancy  of  the  man's 
genius.  What  a  lesson  might  the 
philosopher  not  have  learned  from 
the  blighted  hopes  and  desolating  fall 
of  his  whilom  friend  Irving.  Surely 
the  lesson  was  clear.  To  expect  so 
much  from  humanity  when  humanity 
is  but  mortal,  to  set  so  great  faith  on 
human  abilities,  though  they  be  one's 
own,  when  all  ability,  the  brightest,  the 
lowliest,  can  be  but  the  spark  which 
animates  the  dust,  is  madness  ;  to  be- 
lieve in  fancied  inspirations,  or  put  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  infallibility  of  this  or 
that  dogma,  or  principle,  or  prejudice, 
is  fallacy  utter  and  absurd.  Creeds 
crumble  like  empires,  prejudices  die 
with  individuals  or  dissolve  with  na- 
tionalities, dogmas  perish  with  the  per- 
secutions they  necessitate  and  the  suf- 
ferings they  entail.  Why  should  man, 
endowed  though  he  may  be  with 
great  mental  gifts,  and  surro"unded  by 
every  means  of  enlightenment  and 
every  inducement  to  liberal  feeling, 
constitute  himself  the  monomaniac  of 
the  hour,  and  break  his  heart  because 
he  cannot  get  all  the  world  to  think 
as  he  does  ?  Rather  let  him  eschew 
the  religion  of  egotism,  and  espouse 
the  creed  of  humanity  ;  follow  not  the 
promptings  of  blind  and  often  per- 
verted preference  but  the  dictates  of 
of  a  responsible  and  all-embracing 
tolerance  ;  live  as  though  life  itself 
were  the  great  object  of  life,  so  that 
dying,  he  may  not  learn  too  late  that 
existence  has  slipped  away  without 
his  having  been  aware  of  the  fact  ot 
existence  :  in  searching  after  the  un- 
attainable, why  should  he  neglect  the 
present  good  ? 

We  turn  Avith  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion from  Carlylese  metaphysical  so- 
liloquy to  Carlylese  descriptive  narra- 
tive. It  is  as  a  portrait  painter  of 
others  that  the  author  of  the  Reminis- 
cences excels.  What  graphic  realities 
are  his  verbal  portraitures  of  Jeffrey, 
Wnlter    Welsh,    Examiner   Strachey, 
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Basil  Montague,  Mrs.  Montague,  Ba- 
dam,  Macbeth,  dear  Kitty,  Dr.  Parr — 
one  almost  sees  the  columned  text, 
which  constitutes  the  frame-work  of 
these  verbal  portraits,  receding  into 
dim  distance,  and  the  glowing  word- 
pictures,  thus  isolated,  slowly  shaping 
themselves  into  very  outlined  person- 
alities, literal  embodiments  of  the 
beings  whose  forms,  whose  features 
and  physical  idiosyncrasies  are  so 
clearly  and  graphically  depicted. 

Truly  if  the  diction  found  in  the 
Reminiscences,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
uncouth,  it  is  not  because  the  hand 
that  limned  "  the  abrupt  and  startling 
apostrophes "  was  unacquainted  with 
the  graces  of  rhetorical  art.  Here  is  a 
little  gem :  "  Chalmers  was  himself 
very  beautiful  to  us  during  that  hour, 
grave — not  too  grave — earnest,  cor- 
dial, face  and  figure  very  little  altered, 
only  the  head  had  grown  white  and 
in  the  eye  and  features  you  could 
read  something  of  a  serene  sadness, 
as  if  evening  and  star-crowned  night 
were  coming  on,  and  the  hot  noises 
of  the  day  growing  unexpectedly  in- 
significant to  one."  He  has  a  turn 
for  happy  expressions,  as  witness : 
"  This  year  at  Hoddam  Hill  has  a 
rustic  beauty  and  dignity  to  me,  and 
lies  now  like  a  not  ignoble  russet- 
coated  idyl  in  my  memory."  And  that 
masterly  description  of  Jeffrey's  mi- 
micry is  instinct  with  life  and  humour. 
As  we  read  the  glowing  lines,  in  fancy 
we  see  as  with  corporeal  vision  the 
litde  man  gesticulating  and  strutting, 
attitudinizing  and  speechifying,  with 
all  the  aplomb  and  potentiality  of  a 
generation  of  public  celebrities  sim- 
mered down  into  the  person  of  one 
diminutive  actor.  And  his  description 
of  scenery  is  charming.  What  can  be 
more  exquisite  than  this?  "Edin- 
burgh with  its  towers,  the  great  sil- 
ver mirror  of  the  Frith  girt  by  such  a 
framework  of  mountains,  cities,  rocks 
and  fields  and  wavy  landscapes  on  all 
hands  of  us  ;  And  reaching  right  un- 


der foot,  as  I  remember,  came  a 
broad  pillar  of  gold  from  the  just 
sinking  sun,  burning  axle  as  it  were 
going  down  to  the  centre  of  the  world  ! 

.  .  gradually  the  stars  came  out 
and  Kirkcaldy  crept  under  its  coverlid, 
shewing  not  itself  but  its  lights." 

Satire  too,  keen  if  sometimes  only 
implied,  wherein  lies  a  subtle  witchery, 
is  not  wanting  to  add  its  jagged  fire  to 
the  broad,  lowering,  and  often  thun- 
derous cloud  of  some  tempestuous 
clause,  and  quiet  humour — albeit 
rather  inclined  to  the  grimly  sar- 
donic— plays,  with  lambent  flame, 
round  the  skirts  of  captious  periods, 
like  sheet  lightning  in  autumn  flick- 
ering above  the  horizon  of  impending 
night. 

After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well; 
so  let  him,  poor  dyspeptic  martyr ;  we 
read  him  in  his  style,  his  excellencies 
at  least  we  can  appreciate,  his  faults 
are  but  human  ones  here  and  there 
magnified.  His  work  is  a  reflex  of 
his  temperament,  and  with  all  its  rugged 
abandon  and  apparent  heartlessness 
there  is  still  something  inexpressibly 
touching  and  beautifully  affectionate 
in  those  glowing  lines  of  panegyric 
which  embalm  his  rustic  father's  mem- 
ory— that  father  of  whom,  rustic  as  he 
was,  he  never  was  ashamed — or  eulo- 
gize the  woman  who  for  his  sake  gave 
up  all,  who  was  his  angel  on  earth, 
whose  presence  indeed  must  have 
been  all  he  knew  of  heaven. 

Reading  these  records  of  the  dead 
past  by  the  dim  uncertain  light  of 
the — to  him — dead  present,  with  the 
ghostly  shadow  of  his  brooding  geni- 
us still  haunting  the  vistas  of  yester- 
day, we  pause  ere  we  deliver  a  final 
verdict  of  condemnation  or  acquittal. 
Years  must  roll  away  before  individ- 
ual soreness  wmU  be  healed,  or  the 
scars  of  family  pique  obliterated.  Till 
then  we  must  be  merciful  and — wait. 
After  all,  we  shall  have  to  translate 
Carlyle,  not  by  what  he  was,  but  by 
what  he  might  have  been  under  hap- 
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pier  circumstances,  not  as  the  creature 
of  choice  but  of  chance,  not  as  the 
inheritor  of  a  buoyant,  healthy  nature, 
but  heir  of  a  marred  and  suffering 
manhood,  which  rendered  him  incap- 
able of  investing  the  thorns  of  life 
with  their  accustomed  roses. 

The  signal  merit  of  Carlyle  was  his 
truth.  True  he  certainly  was,  as  he  was 
able  to  read  mankind,  according  to 
his  light.  Scorning  deceit  or  even  the 
semblance  of  it,  he  disdained  to  clothe 
a  thought  in  comelier  dress  to  attract 
the  superficial  eye,  or  to  convey  an 
idea  by  mere  grace  of  expression 
which  he  might  apprehend  would  not 
be  appreciated  at  its  mental  worth  in 
unadorned  yet  honest  diction.  Who 
will  say  that  his  negro-phobia  was  not 
the  natural  sequence  of  much  foreign 
super-philanthropic  cant  and  empty, 
blatant  vociferation  in  the  cause  of 
emancipation,  mere  sentimental  ele- 
vation of  the  fragrant  African  to  the 
heights    of  nigger  apotheosis?     His 


seemingly  wayward  transitions  from  ul- 
tra-Radical to  super-Tory,  from  demo- 
cratical  vituperation  to  monarchicjusti- 
fications,  might  have  been  but  natural 
consequences  of  natural  changes  in  a 
singularly  original, unconservative  and 
consequently  mutable  phase  of  intel- 
lect, and  the  results  of  a  wider  and 
more  comprehensive  estimate  of 
society.  "  Tempora  fiiiita/itiir  et  tios 
mutamur  in  illis.'''  He  wrote  as  he 
thought,  he  lived  as  he  wrote,  he  died 
as  he  lived  ;  and  now  that  he  is  but  a 
name,  his  memory  stands  out  from 
the  misty  ranks  of  the  dead  past  gen- 
erations, endowed  as  with  a  double 
identity,  habited  in  the  shroud  of  a 
dual  existence,  man  within  man ;  radi- 
cal and  conservative;  doubter,yet  work- 
er; dependent,  yet  victor;  the  devotee 
of  humanity,  yet  its  bitter  mocker ; 
the  champion  of  mental  liberty,  yet 
the  scoffer  at  all  intellect;  the  oracle 
of  individual  human  right,  yet  the 
vindicator  of  divine  authority. 
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COMPOSITION  is  the  art  of  ex- 
pressing one's  ideas,  orally  or 
in  writing, concisely,  elegantly,  and  un- 
equivocally. Poets  may  be  born,  not 
made;  but  the  reverse  is  generally  true 
of  successful  prose  writers — they  are 
made,  not  born."  This,  and  the  follow- 
ing sentences  in  brackets,  were  writ- 
ten upon  the  black-board  for  subse- 
quent discussion  by  the  Association. 
[True  grace  in  writing  comes  from 
art,  not  chance.]  It  is  true  we  have 
many  effective,  and  even  polished, 
prose  writers,  who  never  learned  a  rule 
of  composition  as  set  down  in  the 
books.     These  are  successful  not  be- 

*  Read  bifore  the  Went  worth  Teachers' Association. 


cause  they  violate  the  rules,  but  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  never  having  learned 
them,  they  follow  them  unerringly  in- 
tuitively. These  are  the  geniuses  of 
the  literary  world,  who  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  successful 
writers  are  made,  not  born. 

[Composition,  the  most  important 
study,  is  the  most  neglected.]  The 
two  chief  methods  by  which  mind 
can  be  brought  to  operate  on 
mind — by  which  mental  power  can 
reach  out,  grasp,  mould  and  control 
mind,  are  the  tongue  and  the  pen — 
oratory  and  written  composition. 
Consider,  then,  for  a  moment,  their  im- 
portance and  the  little  time,  as  a  rule, 
we  spend  in  teaching  them,  and  you 
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will,  I  think,  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  my  second  proposition.  Though 
a  man  be  as  wise  as  Solomon,  yet  if 
he  have  not  acquired  the  faculty  of  ex- 
pressing his  ideas,  orally  or  in  writing 
in  a  pleasing  and  forcible  manner, 
how  shall  his  wisdom  advantage  him- 
self or  ennoble  mankind  ?  You  will 
say  that  a  wise  man  cannot  speak 
without  doing  honour  to  himself  and 
good  to  his  hearers,  but  a  fool  will 
always  betray  himself  by  his  speech. 
Yet  even  a  fool  may  learn  to  clothe 
and  present  his  ideas  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  escape  ridicule,  and  the  wise 
man's  "jewels  five  words  long  that 
on  the  stretched  fore-finger  of  all  time 
sparkle  forever "  will  lose  none  of 
their  brilliancy  from  a  better  setting. 
[It  is  as  important  in  the  small,  as  in 
the  great,  affairs  of  life.]  This  is  as 
true  of  speech  as  of  writing,  for  ora- 
tory and  composition  are  but  oral 
and  written  phases  of  the  same  thing 
and  cannot  be  separated.  It  is  related 
of  Tennyson,  that,  at  a  banquet,  he 
once  sat  opposite  a  silent  stranger — a 
man  of  massive  brow,  keen  eye,  and 
intellectual  look.  "  Ah  !  "  thought 
Tennyson,  "there  is  a  man  of  noble 
mind  ;  why,  why,  is  he  so  provokingly 
silent  ?  why  does  he  not  speak  ?  I  am 
sure  from  his  lips  would  fall  words 
of  wisdom.  "  The  stranger,  at  this 
moment,  forgetting  the  maxim,  "  still 
tongue — wise  head,  "  called  out  to 
the  waiter  :  "Pass  me  them  turmits." 
Poor  Tennyson  was  disenchanted — 
the  stranger  had  never  learned  oral 
composition.  What  confidence  would 
a  business  man  be  likely  to  place  in 
the  seeker  for  a  position  of  trust,  whose 
written  application,  to  say  nothing  of 
misspelled  words,  was  a  mass  of  mis- 
placed capitals  scattered  here  and 
there  among  awkward  and  ungram- 
matical  sentences  ?  Have  you  never 
judged  the  mental  calibre  of  your 
correspondent  from  his  letter  ?  Rich- 
ard, the  enamoured,  in  a  late  society 
novel,  speaking  of  a   lady  who   had 


never  learned  oral  or  written  composi- 
tion, but  with  whose  personal  charms 
he  had  been  smitten,  whose  conversa- 
tion had  startled  him,  and  whose 
badly-composed  letter,  then  in  his 
hand,  had  surprised  him, says:  "When 
I  saw  her  face  I  was  enchanted,  when 
I  heard  her  speak  I  was  astounded, 
when  I  read  herletter  I  was  disgusted." 
[It  must  be  taught  from  the  alphabet 
upwards.]  That  the  art  of  expressing 
one's  ideas  accurately,  neatly,  and 
forcibly,  does  not  receive,  in  a  majority 
of  our  schools,  that  attention  which  its 
importance  demands,  I  need  not  argue 
— we  all  admit  it.  How  is  the  evil  to 
be  remedied  ?  Is  the  subject  one  like 
Algebra,  to  be  taken  up  at  a  certain 
stage  of  the  pupil's  progress,  and  not 
till  then  ?  Decidedly  not.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  set  rules  of  composition 
are  to  be  taught  in  the  first  instance, 
or,  indeed,  ever  to  be  taken  up  as  dry 
principles.  We  cram  too  much  theo- 
retical grammar  and  teach  too  little 
practical  composition.  The  teacher 
of  the  primary  class  must  teach  com- 
position by  the  manner  in  which  she 
asks  her  questions  and  the  matter 
in  which  she  receives  her  answers. 
Oral  composition  only  can  be  taught 
to  junior  classes,  and  it  is  of  equal 
importance  with  written,  to  more  ad- 
vanced classes.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  both  methods,  so  that,  in 
future  life,  they  may  write  the  simplest 
business  letter  without  exposing  their 
ignorance,  and  "  open  their  mouth 
without  putting  their  foot  in  it."  While 
questions  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
elicit  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  of  still  greater  importance 
that  they  should  draw  forth  and  de- 
velop his  thinking  powers,  and,  more 
than  all,  direct  his  thoughts  into  their 
proper  modes  of  expression.  That 
subject,  in  our  daily  routine  of  school 
duties,  that  does  not  cause  our  pupils 
to  think  and  to  express  their  thoughts 
neatly  and  accurately  wastes  their 
time.     How  few  of  us  in  our  hurry 
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after  receiving  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
swer, stop  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  the 
proper  letter  of  its  expression.  We 
phick  the  fruit  and  disregard  the 
flower.  An  answer  should  not  he  re- 
jected if  it  is  right,  however  crudely 
expressed,  neither  should  it  be  finally 
received  till  the  pupil  has  been  shewn 
how  to  clothe  and  present  his  idea  in 
the  best  form.  I  do  not  say  that  all 
answers  should  be,  in  themselves, 
complete  sentences,  but  they  should 
be  definite,  full,  and  well  expressed. 
I  have  known  teachers,  by  their  man- 
ner and  remarks,  discourage  the  at- 
tempts of  pupils  to  give  full  and  well- 
composed  answers.  How  little  atten- 
tion our  own  teachers  paid  to  this 
subject  we  well  remember.  Are  we 
doing  any  better  than  they  ?  I  shall 
not  go  further  into  the  matter  of 
"question  and  answer"  but  content 
myself  with  the  affirmation  that  pupils, 
as  a  rule,  are  too  monosyllabic  in  their 
answers  and  are  not  sufficiently  en- 
couraged to  be  more  elaborate  and 
explicit.  [Oral  composition  is  neg- 
lected.] There  is  too  much  dry  "ques- 
tion and  answer"  and  not  enough 
conversation — too  much  lecture — too 
much  driving  ///  and  not  enough 
drawing  out.  Pupils  should  rise  in 
giving  their  answers  as  it  isolates  them 
from  the  class  and  engenders  a  feeling 
of  self-reliance.  At  first  their  ideas, 
like  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  may 
pass  from  them,  but  the  practice  will 
be  found  beneficial  in  the  end.  Pupils 
should  be  upheld  in  maintaining  their 
opinions,  while  their  fellows  are  en- 
couraged to  combat  them.  Those 
innocent  little  debates,  in  class,  are 
worth  more  than  all  your  learned  lec- 
tures. So  much  for  oral  composition. 
[Composition  is  an  imitative  art.]  I 
now  come  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  best  means  of  teaching  written 
composition  in  our  schools.  I  have 
tried  it  and  know  its  practical  value. 
Pupil-^,  from  the  first  book  to  the  fifth, 
should  copy  the  reading  lesson,  while 


on  their  seats,  on  their  slates,  and  in 
recitation,  read  from  their  slates.  I 
cannot  put  this  idea  too  strongly.  In 
the  last  country  school  which  1  taught, 
some  seven  years  ago,  the  pupils, 
during  the  year,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  never  read  a  lesson  from 
their  text  books,  but  always  from  their 
slates.  While  one  class  was  reciting, 
others  were  preparing,  at  their  seats, 
for  recitation.  What  did  I  hope  to  gain 
by  this?  Many  things.  Impercep- 
tibly the  pupils  learned  to  spell  every 
word  in  the  lesson  by  the  only  rational 
method,  of  writing  it;  they  learned  to 
know  the  physiognomy  of  the  words, 
so  to  speak,  and  were  able  to  read 
them  better  than  from  the  book;  they 
learned  to  punctuate  and  use  the 
capitals  properly,  and  that  without  any 
dry  rules  for  their  guidance ;  they 
caught  the  meaning  of  what  they  read 
the  more  readily;  they  learned,  in  a 
word,  composition  from  the  best 
models.  No,  I  mistake,  our  Readers 
are  not  examples  of  classic  E^nglish,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  ;  but,  if  they  were, 
the  system  of  copying  the  reading 
lessons  and  reading  from  the  slates, 
would  constitute  the  finest  exercise  in 
composition  that  can  be  given.  I 
know  systems  of  punctuation  differ, 
and  that  almost  every  writer  is  a  rule 
unto  himself.  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  Lord  Somebody  who  published  a 
book,  minus  all  points  and  capitals, 
and  who,  in  a  fly-leaf  at  the  close 
gave  all  the  points  and  capitals  he 
could  think  of,  excusing  himself  for 
not  having  used  any  of  them  by  say- 
ing, "Tastes  differ,  the  reader  may  pep- 
perand  salt  to  suit  himself"  Our  read- 
ing lessons  ought  to  be  models  of  good 
English,  and  then  my  rule  of  copy- 
ing would  hold  good.  I  repeat,  copy 
the  reading  lesson  on  slates  and  read 
from  them.  I  cannot  express  my  opin- 
ion on  this  point  too  strongly.  Bit 
you  ask,  will  there  never  come  a  time 
in  the  pupil's  life  when  the  subject  of 
composition  must  be  taken  up  as  a 
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separate  study?  Certainly.  That  time 
comes  when  he  enters  the  Fourth  Class 
of  our  Public  School  course.  By  that 
time,  if  the  subject  has  been  kept  in 
view,  and  reading  lessons  have  daily 
been  copied,  he  will  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  expressing  himself  well— 
a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  more 
important  points  and  the  rules  which 
govern  the  application  of  capitals,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  special  teach- 
ing. It  is  fit  and  proper,  at  this 
stage,  to  call  his  attention  to  rules 
which,  hitherto,  he  has  followed  in- 
tuitively. The  following  methods  may 
be  used  to  advantage  : — 

{a)  Re-write  a  given  passage,  sub- 
stituting synonyms  for  words  under- 
scored. 

(^)  Paraphrasing  sentences;  that 
is,  giving  their  equivalent  in  other 
words. 

(^)  Rendering  poetry  into  prose. 

\d)  Combining  separate  statements 
into  sentences  of  a  specific  kind. 

(1?)  Changing  direct  into  indirect 
speech,  and  vice  versa. 

{f)  Changing  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  sentences. 

[Composition  seeks  variety  of  ex- 
pression.]   No  two  pupils  will  express 


the  same  idea  in  the  same  words.  Let 
them  put  their  renderings  on  the  board 
and  let  the  class  criticize  the  work. 
The  whole  value  of  the  lesson  is  in  the 
criticism  if  properly  directed.  [Com- 
position does  not  furnish  ideas,  but 
clothes  them.] 

At  this  stage  the  writer  called  up 
a  number  of  his  pupils  and  proceeded 
to  illustrate  his  method  of  teaching 
composition  to  his  class — one  pre- 
paring for  entrance  to  the  High  School. 
A  subject  was  selected,  and  the  pupils 
were  invited  to  mention  anything  they 
knew  about  it.  Their  hints  were  writ- 
ten by  their  teacher  on  the  black-board; 
and,  when  the  subject  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  pupils,  exhausted,  they 
were  given  fifteen  minutes  to  weave 
the  hints  on  the  board  into  com- 
positions, on  their  slates.  They  then 
copied  their  "compositions"  upon  the 
black-board,  and,  in  the  presence  o- 
the  Association,  proceeded  to  critif 
cise  each  other's  performance,  object- 
ing to  a  faulty  sentence  here,  a  mis- 
placed capital  or  point  there,  and  so 
on.  The  proceedings  were  concluded 
by  writing  on  the  black-board  this 
final  motto,  [Criticism  is  the  pith  of 
the  whole  matter.] 


Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just 
issued  a  work  on  "  The  Art  of  School  Man- 
agement," by  Mr.  J.  Baldwin,  a  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  and  who  has  had  some  five 
and  twenty  years'  experience  in  teaching. 
The  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  which 
the  author  is  preparing  to  form  a  library  of 
professional  information  on  the  subject  of 
Education.  Two  others  are  announced  for 
early  publication,  viz.,  a  work  on  "  Elemen- 
tary Psychology  and  the  Science  of  Human 
Culture,"  and  one  on  ' '  The  Art  of  Teaching." 


In  the  present  work  the  author  takes  up  the 
subject  of  organizing,  governing  and  conduct- 
ing schools,  and  gives  some  excellent  prac- 
tical hints  which  our  readers  will  profit  by 
making  acquaintance  with.  The  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  supply  plain,  suggestive  les- 
sons for  the  teacher  rather  than  learned  dis- 
quisitions on  abstruse  subjects  or  speculative 
theories.  Mr.  Baldwin  says,  that  "it  is  the 
world's  supreme  work  to  elevate  teaching 
from  the  position  of  a  vacillating  empiricism 
to  that  of  the  chief  of  arts,"  and  he  contri- 
butes no  slight  aid  himself  in  that  direction. 
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NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY — PART   A. 

Solutions  by  J.  A.  Balderson,  B.A., 
Mathematical  Master,  High  School,  Mount 
Forest. 

I.  A  body  resting  on  a  smooth  horizontal 
table  is  acted  on  by  a  horizontal  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  2  ounces,  and  moves  on  the 
table  over  a  distance  of  10  feet  in  2  seconds. 
Find  the  mass  of  the  body. 

Let  m  —  mass  of  body  and  let  f—  accelera- 
tion per  second,  then  tnf—2.  ounces  or /=^ 


and  s  —  \f  /*  or 


=/or-=  /=5    feet 


per  second. 

.  • .  c^m  —  'ioxm  —  \  or  ntg 


lib. 


^_2^32 

. •.  mass  =  mass  of  a  body  whose  weight  is  * 
of  a  pound. 


2.  Three  forces  act  along  three  of  the  sides 
of  a  parallelogram  ABDC,  one  from  A  to  B, 
one  from  A  to  C,  and  the  third  from  B\.o  D  \ 
each  force  being  proportional  to  the  side 
along  which  it  acts ;  the  parallelogram  is 
such  that  the  diagonal  AD  is  perpendicular 
to  the  side  BD.  Find  the  line  of  action  of 
the  resultant  force,  and  shew  that  its  magni- 
tude is  equal  to  one  of  the  given  forces. 

Let  ABDC  be  a  parallelogram  having  the 
diagonal  AD  perpendicular  to  BD  and  hav- 
ing forces  represented  in  magnitude  and  di- 
rection by  AC,  AB,  and  BD,  acting  along 


A  C,  AB,  and  BD  ;  now  resultant  of  AB  and 
AC  IS  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction 
hy  AD  and  the  resultant  of  AD  and  BD 
is  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  A'Z>,  where  /CD  is  the  diagonal  of  paral- 
lelogram, having  AD  and  BD  as  adjacent 
sides  and  this  is  equal  to  AB,  the  other 
diagonal,  since  the  parallelogram  is  rectangu- 
lar, that  is  the  resultant  of  the  three  forces  is 
equal  to  the  force  represented  by  AB. 

3.  A  body  appears  to  weigh  24  lbs.  when 
placed  in  one  scale-pan,  and  25  lbs.  when 
placed  in  the  other.  Find  its  real  weight  to 
three  places  of  decimals. 

Let  w  represent  the  true  weight  of  the 
body ;  let  x  and  y  represent  the  lengths  of 
balance  arms.  First,  let  body  be  weighed  in 
the  pan  having  the  x  arm  and  let  it  weigh 
24  lbs.,  then  24.y  =  wx;  similarly  by  weigh- 
ing body  in  the  other  we  have  zuy  —  2Sx;  by 
eliminating  x  and  j  we  obtain 

TO  =\'' 24  "25 -^  true  weight. 

4.  ABC  is  an  equilateral  triangle  of  6 
inches  side,  of  which  0  is  the  centre.  If  the 
triangle  OBC  be  removed,  find  the  distance 
from  A  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  re- 
mainder. 

Let  ABC  be  an  equilateral  triangle  resting 
in  a  horizontal  position  and  having  O  as 
centre,  and  instead  of  removing  the  triangle 
OBC  let  a  force  equal  to  weight  of  triangle 
OBC  act  upwards  through  its  centre  of 
gravity ;  then  the  problem  resolves  itself  into 
finding  centre  of  parallel  forces,  weight  of 
triangle  acting  downwards  through  O,  and  of 
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a  force  equal  to  weight  of  \  triangle  acting 
upwards  through  centre  of  gravity  of  OBC, 
the  distance  of  centre  of  these  from  A—\\ 
length    of    perpendicular   from    A   on    BC 

—         13 
=  tI  ^^^3  = — T^  inches. 
^    ^  2V/3 

5.  A  smooth  inclined  plane,  whose  height 
is  one-half  of  its  length,  has  a  small  pulley  at 
the  top,  over  which  a  string  passes.  To  one 
end  of  the  string  is  attached  a  mass  of  12  lbs., 
which  rests  on  the  plane ;  while  from  the 
other  end;  which  hangs  vertically,  is  sus- 
pended a  mass  of  8  lbs. ;  and  the  masses  are 
left  free  to  move.  Find  the  acceleration  and 
the  distance  traversed  from  rest  by  either 
mass  in  5  seconds. 

The  effective  part  of  the  force  of  12  lbs.  in 
retarding  motion  is  6  lbs. ;  the  weight  will 
move    up   the   plane   with   an    acceleration 

8-6  g 

/= T^  g  per  seconds — ;  space  traversed 


in  5  seconds: 


g  Co 

-•25  =  -^  =  4ofeet. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO, 

ANNUAL    EXAMINATIONS,     1881. 
PROBLEMS    (all  THE  YEARS). 

Examiners  —  Charles  Carpmael,  M.A., 
A.  K.  Blackadar,  B.A.,  F.  Hayter,  B.A. 

1.  If  a  point  0  be  taken  in  the  interior  of 
an  equiangular  triangle  ABC,  and  if  we  drop 
perpendiculars  OH,  01,  OL  on  the  three 
sides,  the  sum  of  these  three  perpendiculars 
is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  triangle, 

(To  be  solved  by  geometry.) 

2.  Find  Q,  o  from  the  equations, 

/  sin*  fl  -  ^  sin*  o  =/,  /  cos*  0-t/  cos*  <p  =  g. 

Investigate  whether  6,   9  can  both  be  read 
for  any  real  values  of  /  and  q. 

3.  If  lines  be  drawn  from  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  ABC  to  the  centre  of  the  inscribed 
circle  cutting  the  circumference  in  D,E,F, 
shew  that  the  angles  DEF  of  the  triangle 


formed    by    joining    these  points    are    re- 
spectively equal  to 

IT  Jr  A       IT  ■\-  B  IT  +  C 

— '    •  and 


4.  Let  flj  flj  ^3 . . .  .be  the  lengths  of  the 
sides  of  a  polygon  ABCD . . .  .inscribed  in  a 
circle,  /,  p^-  •  ■  -the  lengths  of  the  perpen- 
diculars from  any  point  P  in  the  circle  on  the 
considered  position.  Then  if  the  polygon  be 
not  reentering  and  if  P  be  on  the  smaller  arc 
cut  off  by  « , , 


Py.      Pi      P3 


On 


5.   Prove  that 
tan 


2»+i   |tan^„^^- 


+  2" 


tan 


+  2" 


bx  +  cy  +  az 

6.   If  ; — ^=1,  shew  that 

ex  +  ay  +  oz 


cy  —  bz' 


:anal.  r=anal. 


7.  Solve  j:*  -  yz  —  a 

y"  -zx  —  b 

2*  —  xy—  c 

8.  If  n  be  any  integer  >  i,  shew  that 

|2«  !? 

9.  Examine  the  statement  that  every  even 
number  is  the  sum  of  two  prime  numbers, 
and  every  odd  number  the  sum  of  three 
prime  numbers. 

10.  Sum  the  series 

ji        2*        3« 

IT  ^I±  ^I^"^ to  infinity. 

,4  6  8 

tan-i-— -  +  tan-i +  tan" 

i.j  5. II 


II. 19 

to  n  terms. 

II.  P,  Q,  R,  S,  are  the  middle  points  of 
the  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  taken  in  order ; 
the  intersection  of  PR  and  QS  lies  in  the 
same  straight  line  with  the  points  which  bi- 
sect the  diagonals  of  the  quadrilateral. 
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12.  An  ellipse  is  inscribed  in  any  triangle, 
and  the  polars  of  the  middle  points  of  the 
sides  are  drawn  ;  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
three  polars  is  a  constant  area. 

13.  Through  any  two  points  A  and  B  on 
an  equilateral  hyperbola  lines  are  drawn 
parallel  respectively  to  the  polars  of  B  and 
A  :  a  circle  may  be  described  passing  through 
the  intersection  of  these  lines,  through  A  and 
B,  and  through  the  centre  of  the  hyperbola. 

14.  The  locus  of  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular drawn  from  the  focus  of  a  parabola 
on  the  normal  is  another  parabola. 


PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC, 

for  Entrance  and  Teachers'  Examinations,  by 
\V.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 
Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute. 

I.  When  a  man  pays  11 J  cents  for  17  eggs, 
what  are  they  selling  at  per  dozen?  If  on 
the  average  7  eggs  weigh  i  lb.,  what  should 
be  the  selling  price  per  lb.? 

8c.  and  4|c. 

II.  If  4  bushels  of  wheat  occupy  5  cubic 
feet,  how  many  bushels  could  be  stored  in  a 
cubical  bin  5  ft-  each  way,  and  what  weight, 
in  tons,  would  the  floor  have  to  support  if 
this  bin  were  full  of  wheat  ? 

100  bush  ;  3  tons. 

III.  Second  class  fare  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  is  i\  cts.  per  mile,  1st  class  fare  be- 
ing i^  times  as  much  as  2nd  class.  How 
much  will  it  cost  a  man  to  travel  from  Toronto 
to  Montreal  (333  miles),  if  he  takes  a  ist  class 
ticket  to  Cobourg  (70  miles),  a  2nd  class 
from  there  to  Brock ville  (130  miles),  then 
a  1st  class  the  rest  of  the  way?     $io.or|. 

IV.  A  man  can  purchase  a  hat  of  one 
kind  for  $2.cx)  which  he  can  wear  for  8 
months,  or  he  can  get  one  of  another  kind 
for  $2.37^  that  he  can  wear  for  10  months, 
which  will  be  the  more  profitable  purchase, 
and  how  much  will  be  saved  in  10  years  by 
constantly  wearing  that  kind  of  hat  rather 
than  the  other?         The  2nd  kind;  $1.80. 

V.  Two  numbers  are  resolved  into  their 


prime  factprs,  one  number  contains  4  factors, 
the  other  5,  and  three  of  these  factors  are 
common  to  both  numbers.  Shew  from  this 
how  you  could  find  the  G.  C.  M.  and  the 
L.  C.  M.  of  the  numbers. 

VI.  Water  expands  -^^  of  its  own  volume 
in  freezing.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  ice 
would  be  formed  by  the  freezing  of  the  water 
that  would  just  fill  a  rectangular  cistern,  5  ft. 
long,  4  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep.  66  ft. 

VII.  In  the  previous  question  if  the  cis- 
tern was  filled  with  ice,  how  many  cubic  feet  of 
water  would  be  formed  by  the  melting  of 
this  ice  ?  54/1  ft. 

VIII.  If/i  of  .4's,  money=|  of  ^'s,  and 
if  A  and  B  together  have  $59,  how  much  has 
each?  A,  $44;  B,  $15. 

IX.  Three  men  and  5  boys  can  do  a  piece 
of  work  in  7  days,  3  men  and  4  boys  can  do 
it  in  8  days,  how  long  would  it  take  4  boys 
to  doit?  14  days. 

X.  A  owns  \\  times  |  of  a  ship,  and  gives 
I  of  his  share  for  a  5  partnership  in  a  house 
and  lot.  If  the  ship  is  worth  $15,000  and 
the  house  is  worth  half  as  much  again  as 
the  lot,  find  the  value  of  the  lot.         $4500. 

XI.  A  and  B  run  a  race  of  one  mile.  A 
gives  B  a  start  of  20  yards,  and  wins  by  40 
yards.  A  ran  the  mile  in  7  minutes.  Find 
where  A  passed  B,  and  how  long  B  was  in 
running  the  mile. 

A  passed  B  586I  yards  from  the 
start,  and  B  ran  the  mile  in 
7'i4it"- 

XII.  Prove  that  the  G.  C.  M.  multiplied 
by  the  L.  C.  M.  of  two  numbers  wiU  give 
the  product  of  the  numbers. 

XIII.  Is  it  possible  for  the  product  of  two 
non-terminating  decimals  ever  to  become  a 
terminated  decimal  ?  Yes. 

XIV.  There  are  two  notes,  the  face  value 
of  one  being  i  \  limes  that  of  the  other.  Now 
if  true  discount  is  taken  on  the  first,  and  bank 
discount  on  the  second,  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
counts is  greater  by  $0,381  +  than  if  bank 
discount  had  been  reckoned  first  and  true 
discount  on  the  second,  5  per  cent,  being  the 
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rate   in  each   case ;  find    the   face    value  of 
each  note. 

$0,381  gives  the  face  value  of  first 
note,  viz.,  $800. 

XV.  In  the  Mail  of  May  20th,  Quebec  5 
per  cent,  stock  is  quoted  at  no,  and  Mon- 
treal Bank  stock  at  2o6\.  What  dividends 
should  the  latter  stock  pay  so  that  invest- 
ments in  the  two  kinds  quoted  would  be 
equally  good  ?  9|  per  cent. 

XVI.  If  S  per  cent,  stocks  are  at  no, 
what  fraction  of  a  sum  of  money  would  repre- 
sent the  true  discount  on  that  sum  ? 

iV  or  4j«g  per  cent. 

XVII.  A  man  got  an  insurance  on  his 
property  at  2  per  cent,  for  such  a  sum  that 
in  case  of  loss  he  would  recover  the  value  of 
the  property,  the  premium  paid  for  insurance 
and  $500  in  addition.  The  property  was' 
burned,  but  the  company,  suspecting  fraud, 
would  pay  only  75  cents  on  the  $  of  the 
claim ;  this  amounted  to  $500  less  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  property  burned  ;  what 
was  the  value  of  the  property,  also  the  sum 
entered  in  the  "  Policy  ?  " 

$3760. 87,  and  $4347755. 
Soln.      \  X  'j"/  (value  +  500) 
=  (value  -  500). 


XVIII.  In  the  last  problem  take  the  an- 
swer and  prove  that  it  is  approximately  cor- 
rect. 

XIX.  A  merchant  bought  goods,  and  paid 
a  certain  import  duty  on  them.  He  marked 
his  goods  so  as  to  gain  20  per  cent,  on  total 
cost,  but  was  obliged  to  throw  off  10  per 
cent,  of  this  marked  price,  he  then  gained  10 
per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  the  goods,  what 
percentage  duty  did  he  pay? 

25  per  cent. 

Soln.     \l%  (cost  +  duty)  -  ^^%  x  \%%  (cost 
+  duty)  =  |^g  cost  i.e.  \l%  (cost  +  duty) 

—  \\%  cost  or  8  per  cent,  of  cost  +  duty 

—  10  per  cent,  of  cost,  .  •.  duty =25  per 
cent. 

XX.  A  dealer  spent  $400  buying  cows, 
sheep  and  geese.  He  bought  the  cows  at 
$20  each,  the  sheep  at  $4  each,  and  the 
geese  at  50  cents  apiece.  When  the  money 
was  spent  he  had  100  animals.  How  many 
of  each  kind  did  he  buy  ?  Had  the  price  of 
geese  been  20  cents,  what  would  then  be  the 
answer? 

1st  answer,      14  cows,  22  sheep,  64  geese, 

or  7  cows,  61  sheep,  32  geese. 

2nd  answer,     19  cows,     I  sheep,  80  geese. 


We  are  sorry  to  see,  from  advertisements   | 

in  the  daily  papers,  such  a  strong  disposition 

manifested,  in  several  places,  to    cut  down 

teachers'  salaries.     We  feel  satisfied  that  the    I 

I 
effects  of  this  parsimony  will,   like  chickens    j 

and  curses,  "come  home  to  roost." 

The  London  Times  commenting  on  the 
prosecution  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  Philadelphia, 
for  forging  medical  diplomas,  says:  "Our 
ancient  universities  have  sinned  quite  as 
much  as  he  in  making  degrees  a  mere  matter 
of  money.  Many  thousands  of  men  add 
M.A.,  D.D.,  or  D.C.L.  to  their  names  with- 
out having  answered  a  question,  or  shewn 
any  scholarship  or  knowledge  over  and  above 
what  is  implied  in  a  B.A.  degree." — Ex. 


An  English  writer  remarks  that  in  late 
years  improved  educational  maxims  in  the 
schools  have  been  followed  by  improved 
methods  in  the  kennels,  and  that  dogs  have 
been  trained  better  through  kindness  than 
through  terror. — Neiv.  Eng.  Journal  0/  Ed. 

Board  schoolmaster  (desiring  to  explain  the 
word  'conceited,'  which  had  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  reading-lesson):  "Now,  boys, 
suppose  that  I  was  always  boasting  of  my 
learning;  that  I  knew  a  good  deal  of  Latin, 
for  instance,  or  that  my  personal  appearance 
was — that  I  was  good-looking,  y'  know  ; 
what  should  you  say  I  was?"  Straightfor- 
ward boy  (who  had  "  caught  the  speaker's 
eye  ")/'  I  sh'd  say  you  was  a  liar !" — Punch. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

[Contributed  to,  and  under  the  managementof,  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  Headmaster  of  Ryerson  School,  Toronto.] 


SCHOOL-ROOM  WORK. 

In  response  to  numerous  urgent  requests 
we  devote  the  whole  of  the  space  allotted  to 
this  department,  in  the  present  number,  to 
practical  work.  We  hope  that  by  this  step  j 
we  shall  be  rendering  valuable  aid  to  our 
fellow  teachers  throughout  the  country,  at  a 
time  when  they  need  it  most,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  work  that  always  accompanies  the 
close  of  the  "  long  half  "  of  the  year.  We 
must  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  our  friends 
who  have  made  it  possible  to  place  valuable 
practical  questions  before  our  readers,  by 
sending  us  copies  of  Promotion  Examination 
Papers  used  in  Goderich,  West  Middlesex, 
and  in  Perth. 

GODERICH   MODEL    SCHOOL. 
ARITHMETIC — SECOND   CLASS. 

I,  How  often  is  9  contained  in  the  differ- 
ence between  30765423  and  47324362  ? 

II.  By  what  must  234  be  multiplied  to 
give  for  product  132678? 

HI.  A  person  bought  140  horses  at  $125 
each,  and  575  .sheep  at  $5  per  head ;  find 
total  amount  paid  for  them. 

IV.  How  many  times  is  9  contained  in 
12  times  1024067  ? 

V.  How  many  lots  at  $145  each  can  be 
bought  for  $14355? 

VI.  From  the  sum  of  7806423  and  70865 
take  the  product  of  435  and  78. 

VII.  49306402-1-654. 

VIII.  How  many  pounds  of  butter  at  15 
cents  per  pound  will  be  required  to  pay  for 
3  yards  of  cloth  at  $2  per  yard. 

IX.  A  farmer  paid  $350  for  horses,  $240 
for  cows,  $22  for  a  plough,  $18  for  harrows, 


$75  for  a  waggon  and  $475  for  other  imple- 
ments. After  paying  for  them  he  had  $425 
left ;  how  much  money  had  he  at  first  ? 

X.  A  merchant  bought  wheat  as  follows: 
on  Monday  78056  pounds,  on  Tuesday  10945 
pounds,  on  Wednesday  70045  pounds,  on 
Thursday,  240642  pounds,  and  on  Friday 
23456  pounds.  On  Saturday  he  sold  twelve 
car  loads  34567  pounds  each;  how  many 
pounds  had  he  left? 

ARITHMETIC — THIRD   CLASS — SENIOR. 

I.  Express  987654321  square  inches,  in 
acres,  roods,  etc. 

II.  Multiply  the  difference  between  £2^"] 
17s.  934:d.  and  ;^400  6s.  3>^d.  by  CMIX. 

HI.  What  number  divided  by  496  will 
give  49  for  quotient  and  207  for  remainder. 

IV.  The  quotient  is  17  acres,  27  perches, 
19  yds.,  the  dividend  970  acres  39  per.;  find 
the  divisor. 

V.  An  estate  worth  ;!^3456  7s.  8d.  is  divid- 
ed among  3  children  ;  the  first  gets  ^1234 
5s.  6^d.,  the  second  gets  half  as  much,  and 
the  third  gets  the  remainder ;  find  share  of 
each. 

VI.  If  7  yds.  of  cloth  cost  $35,  how  many 
bushels  of  potatoes  at  35  cents  per  bushel 
must  I  give  for  5  yds.  of  the  same  cloth  ? 

VII.  By  what  must  957  acres  3  rds.  27 
yds.,  be  divided  in  order  to  give  39  for 
quotient  ? 

Additional  for  Senior  Section. 

VIII.  Find  the  value  of  2%  oi  %  +\  + 
4j  of  U-4J. 

IX.  After  selling  f  of  J  of  my  farm  and 
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renting  |  of  f  of  the  remainder  I  have  35 
acres  left  ;  how  many  acres  had  I  at  first  ? 

X.  How  often  can  the  G.  C.  M.  of  972  and 
1440  be  subtracted  from  the  L.  C.  M.  of  7, 
8,  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15? 

GEOGRAPHY — FOURTH    CLASS. 

1.  Explain  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
place  on  the  earth.  How  would  you  explain 
to  any  person  reasons  for  concluding  : 

(1)  That  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun 
and  not  the  sun  round  the  earth  ? 

(2)  That  the  earth  is  round  and  not  flat  ? 

2.  Give  the  main  divisions  of  Asia  with 
their  chief  towns  ;  the  principal  mountain 
chains,  islands  and  rivers. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  South  America,  on 
which  is  indicated  capes,  mountains,  rivers 
and  capitals. 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  the  County  of  Huron, 
on  which  are  properly  placed  its  towns, 
villages,  rivers  and  townships. 

5.  Trace  the  voyage  a  ship  would  make 
from  Sidney  (New  South  Wales)  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Canada). 

6.  Trace  a  trip  by  which  you  will  touch 
at  all  the  capitals  possible  of  the  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Name  all  the  in- 
land counties  in  Province  of  Ontariowith  capi- 
tals. 

Additional  jor  Senior  Section, 

7.  What  productions  would  Canada  ex- 
change to  the  greatest  advantage,  on  both 
sides,  with  France,  Sweden,  United  States, 
Britain  ? 

8.  Where  are  the  following  rivers  ?  State 
the  directions  in  which  they  run  and  the  chief 
towns  on  their  banks  : — Thames,  Clyde, 
Shannon,  Danube,  Liffey,  Tay,  St.  Lawrence, 
Nile,  Ganges. 

9.  Describe  the  position  and  natural  char- 
acteristics of  the  following  places  :  Goderich, 
Bordeaux,  Cairo,  New  Orleans,  Hong  Kong, 
Chicago,  Naples,  Montreal,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Queenston  Heights,  Melbourne,  Ottawa. 

GRAMMAR — FOURTH    CLASS. 

I.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "parts 


of  speech  ? "     Enumerate   them   and  define 
those  that  have  inflection. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  case  of  a  noun  ? 
How  do  you  find  out  the  case  of  a  noun  in  a 
sentence?     Name  the  different  nominatives. 

3.  If  I  tell  a  class  that  "a  table  is  a  noun," 
am  I  right  or  wrong?     Give  your  reason. 

4.  Explain  thegrammatical  terms,  number, 
gender,  mood,  tense,  voice,  antecedent,  relative, 
with  examples. 

5.  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees  of  the  following  adjectives :  bad, 
sorry,  ill,  sick,  lively,  many,  much;  the 
plural  number  of  the  following  nouns  : 
"cvoman,  ox,  sheep,  die,  halfpenny ;  and  the 
past  tense  and  present  participle  of  the  fol- 
lowing verbs  :  bite,  fit,  clamber,  refer,  run, 
time,  travel,  rival. 

6.  Give  examples  each  of  personal,  posses- 
sive, demonstrative,  and  relative  pronouns, 
and  explain  why  they  are  so  called. 

7.  Add  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice  to  each 
of  the  following  nominatives,  "many"  and 
"none" — "both  you  and  I" — "John  or 
James  " — "  neither  John  nor  James" — "any 
of  them  " — "a  number  of  people" — "a  few 
people." 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and 
parse  the  words  in  italics.  '*  Courage  that 
grows  from  constitution  very  often  forsakes 
a  man  ruhen  he  has  occasion  for  it ;  and  when 
it  is  only  a  kind  of  instinct  in  the  soul,  breaks 
out  on  all  occasions  without  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion,"— Addison. 

Senior  Section  will  omit  above  question. 

(8)  "  Property  both  in  land  and  movables, 
being  thus  originally  acquired  by  the  first 
taker,  which  taking  amounts  to  a  declaration 
that  he  intends  to  appropriate  the  thing  to 
his  own  use,  it  remains  in  him,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  law,  till  such  lime,  as  he 
does  some  other  act  which  shews  an  intention 
to  abandon  it  •,for  then  it  becomes,  naturally 
speaking,  of  public  right  once  more,  and  is 
liable  to  be  again  appropriated  by  the  next 
occupant. " — Blackstone. 
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9.  Correct  the  following,  giving  your  rea- 
sons : — 

(a)  That  is  the  man  who  done  it  and  who 
we  suspected  to  be  guilty. 

(b)  Any  one  can  overcome  difficulty  if  only 
they  persevere  in  grappling  with  them. 

HISTORY — FOURTH  CLASS. 

1.  Name  the  successive  races  that  have  in- 
habited Great  Britain,  with  date  and  general 
eflFect  of  each. 

2.  Write  a  short  account 

{a)  Of  Britain's  earliest  inhabitants  ; 
[b)  Of  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain  ; 
(f)   Of  four  principal  men  of  Britain  before 
1066 ; 

(</)  Of  the  Norman  conquest. 

3.  Name  each  of  the  Norman  line  of  kings, 
and  state  for  what  events  each  reign  is  noted 
State  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  Feudal 
System. 

4.  Write  a  brief  summary  of  Canadian 
history  from  1837  to  1880. 

5.  Narrate,  with  dates,  the  chief  events  in 
the  reigns  of  these  sovereigns :  Henry  II. 
Henry  VI.  Henry  VIII. 

6.  State  the  circumstances  under  which 
(1)  the  Crowns  and  (2)  the  Legislatures  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  united. 

7.  State  briefly  what  portions  of  France 
belonged  at  any  time  to  the  English  Crown, 
and  when  and  how  they  were  lost. 

8.  Give  some  brief  account  of  the  following 
persons:  Chatham,  Marlborough,  Cranmer, 
Lord  Bacon,  Archbishop  Laud,  Burke, 
Hampden,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

9.  Describe  briefly  what  you  mean  by  the 
following  terms:  Jury,  Houses  of  Parliament, 
National  Debt,  Police  Magistrate. 

Also  (i)  How  our  laws  are  m.ade  ; 

(2)  From  what  principal  sources  the  public 
revenue  is  raised ; 

(3)  The  several  rulers  in  authority  over  us,  in 
proper  order,  commencing  with  this  muni- 
cipality and  ending  with  the  highest. 


CANADIAN    HISTORY — THIRD    CLASS. 

1.  Give  brief  history  of  four  of  the  early 
explorers  of  America. 

2.  With  what  tribes  has  Britain  had  to 
deal  in  connection  with  the  settlementof  Can- 
ada ?  Name  prominent  chiefs  who  have  assist- 
ed her  in  war. 

3.  When  and  by  whom  were  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Kingston  founded?  State 
what  you  know  of  the  captures  of  Quebec. 

4.  Name  first  French  and  first  British 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  Who  is  the 
present  Governor-General  ? 

5.  State  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
troubles  in  1837-8.  Give  a  short  history  of 
the  rebellion  and  its  results. 

6.  When  was  our  Public  School  system 
founded  and  by  whom?  Compare  it  with 
other  systems.  Who  is  now  Minister  of 
Education  ? 

7.  When  was  the  Act  passed  creating  a 
Confederation  of  the  British  Provinces  of 
Canada?  Name  those  at  first  comprising 
Canada;  also,  those  subsequently  added. 

8.  State  reasons  why  we  should  love 
Canada,  and  what  may  be  done  by  us  to 
advance  her  interests. 

9.  Tell  how  Cartier  and  Champlain  treat- 
ed the  Indian  tribes. 

10.  For  what  were  the  following  men 
noted:  Frontenac,  Wolfe,  Brock,  Tecumseh, 
Lord  Durham,  Champlain? 

11.  Name  the  principal  events  of  the  war 
which  ended  with  the  capture  of  Quebec  in 
1759.  How  often,  and  when  was  Quebec 
taken  ? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  the  U.  E.  Loyalists, 
Clergy  Reserves,  Fenian  Raids  ? 

13.  Name  the  last  four  Governors  of  Can- 
ada, and  tell  what  you  know  of  the  last  two. 

COMPOSITION — FOURTH    CLASS. 

I.   Write  sentences  as  follows  : 
{a)  Containing  two  words,     (simple) 
{b)  Containing  eight  words.  " 

{c)  Compound  sentence. 
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(d)  Complex  sentence  containing  adjective 
proposition. 

{e)  Complex  sentence  containing  noun 
proposition. 

{f)  Complex  sentence  containing  adverb 
proposition. 

{g)  Complex  sentence  containing  adjec- 
tive, noun  and  adverb  propositions. 

II.  Transpose  into  prose  : — 

"My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldermg  past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary." 

— Longfellow. 

III.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  explaining 
the  circumstances  which  render  it  necessary 
to  take  an  ocean  trip,  and  state  the  route  you 
propose  with  names  of  places  you  expect  to 
visit,  etc.,  etc.  The  letter  to  be  not  less 
than  20  lines. 

Additional  for  Senior  Class. 

IV.  Paraphrase  the  following  lines : — - 

{a)  "Then   suddenly,    as  one   from    sleep  I 
started  ; 

For  round   about  me  all  the  sunny  capes 

Seemed  peopled  with  the  shapes 

Of  those  whom  I  had   known  in  days  de- 
parted, 

Apparelled  in  the  loveliness  which  flames 

On  faces  seen  in  dreams." — Longfelloiv. 
N.B. — Senior  class  will  omit  question  II. 


WEST   MIDDLESEX  PROMOTION    EXAMI- 
NATIONS. 

From  Second  to  Third  Class. 

READING. 

Write  the  meanings  of  the  italicized  words 
and  phrases.     Answer  the  questions  asked. 

1.  The  bird  that  soars  on  highest  wing. 

2.  Open  your  hospitable  door.       Mention 
two  acts  of  hospitality. 

3.  The   ass  not    liking    the    complaisance 
of  his  master. 

4.  Urchins  stood  with  their  thievish  eyes. 
What  is  a  thief? 

5.  There    was  an  old    prophecy    that   he 
should  rule  over  Israel.     Who  ? 

16 


6.  He  fuanaged  to  send  word  to  his  dis- 
tracted father. 

7.  He  had  hard  work  on  their  rough  bush 
farm  to  make  both  ends  7neet. 

8.  Let  the  young  people  mind  what  the  old 
people  say.  What  do  they  say  we  should 
mind  ? 

9.  We  ought  to  possess  courage  and  presence 
0/  mind. 

10.  Thou  comest  with  sword,  spear  and 
shield.     Who  was  it  came  ? 

11.  Write  two  verses  from  the  "Evening 
Hymn." 

12.  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Boy  and  the 
Starling." 

13.  To  whom  did  God  give  the  command- 
ments?    Write  any  two  of  them. 

14.  In  the  "Story  of  Mary  and  her  Can- 
ary," what  was  Mary's  fault  ?  How  was  she 
cured  ? 

15.  Reading,  page  183,  first  three  para- 
graphs, "  Birth  of  our  Saviour." 

SPELLING. 

I.    English  rhyme. 

He  is  grown  a  stalwart  man. 

Paws  soft  as  dough  (line  of  poetry). 

You'll  see  the  speckled  hen. 

don't,  won't,  she'd. 

breakfast,  cousins. 

Some  pretty  hymn  Ann  sings. 

They  had  stalks  and  no  roots. 

drowned,  journey. 

Tommy  was  quite  afraid. 

'Twas  reported  of  Tim. 

O  dearest  Jenny  Wren, 
cushion,  Christmas. 

Master  Timy's  soup. 

I'd  scorn  to  intrude. 

England,  Walter. 

It  wouldn't  be  half  so  queer. 

persevere,  grievous. 

The  horses  neighed. 

Put  the  sieve  in  the  meadow. 

a  mighty  jerk,  descendants. 

sword,  carcass,  sheath. 

epitaph,  obstacles. 

The  bear  almost  squeezed  her  to  death. 

They've  caught  and  killed  scores. 


2, 

3 
4 
5. 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13- 
H- 
15 
16. 

17- 
18. 

19- 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23- 

24. 

25- 
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26.  She  went  to  the  cobbler's. 

27.  He  was   wringing  the  water  from   his 

hair,  thoroughly. 

28.  Why  sport'st  thou  thus  ? 

29.  prophecy,  dreamt. 

30.  dolefully,  frolicsome. 

31.  They  separated  to  go  on  their  errands. 

32.  acceded,  persuade,  thwarting. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Oneofthe  following  numbers:  22910232 
and  1342521,  contains  19  exactly,  the  other 
29  ;  perform  the  necessary  division  and  find 
the  product  of  the  quotients. 

2.  From  101681300151  take  II0637,  then 
divide  the  remainder  by  196758. 

3.  What  number  contains  789  as  often  as 
139437648  contains  144? 

4.  The  sum  of  four  numbers  is  42271  ; 
three  of  them  are  4781,  6902,  and  thirty 
thousand  and  one  ;  find  the  other. 

5.  Using  two  factors,  work  the  following 
questions  : 

1396852645001^132 
7695S376  X  63 
II26384157H-133 

From  Third  to  Fourth  Class. 

READING. 

Write  the  meanings  of  the  italicized  words 
and  phrases.     Answer   the  questions  asked. 

1 .  A  pond  of  deep  water  is  an  indispo^sable 
adjunct  to  their  dwelling. 

2.  Wolves  live  by  violence  and  rapine. 

3.  The  cowardice  of  the  wolf  is  conspicuous 
when  taken  in  a  trap. 

4.  Instead  of  renewing  the  charge,  he 
swerved  to  the  left. 

5.  He  called  the  creature  "the  miraculous 
cause  of  his  liberty." 

6.  When  they  had  finished  their  peregri- 
nations. 

7.  A  squirrel  retires  to  a  burrow  and  hy- 
bernates. 

8.  I  determined  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  singular  procedure. 


9.  On  advancitig  M\  obstacle  obstritcted  his 
progress. 

10.  He  had  an  unaccoitntable  repugnance 
to  dogs. 

11.  With  wrtJ/,  and  helm,  ?L.nd  pennon  fair. 

12.  John  was  a  sturdy,  intelligent,  and 
God-fearing  pilot. 

13.  Tell  in  your  own  words  "The  Story 
of  the  Bears  and  Bees." 

14.  What  was  the  Newfoundland  dog's 
revenge  ? 

15.  Write  correctly  the  last  two  verses  of 
Casabianca. 

16.  Why  is  John  Maynard  called  brave? 
Tell  the  story. 

17.  Reading,  page  150,  last  paragraph, 
"  The  Beaver." 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  By  what  must  17  miles  121  yds.  31  ft. 
be  divided  to  give  for  quotient  37  perches? 

2.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  plot  of 
ground  3  perches  14  ft.  long,  and  5  yards 
1 1  inches  wide  ? 

3.  A  block  of  stone  is  36  ft.  long,  2  yards 
veide,  and  6|  feet  deep.  How  far  from  the 
end  must  it  be  cut  to  have  3  cubic  yards  ? 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  196  bags  of  wheat  each, 
exclusive  of  bag,  weighing  119  lbs.,  at  $1.06 
per  bushel. 

5.  John  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  2^  days, 
James  can  do  it  in  5^  days ;  in  how  many 
days  can  they  both  do  three  times  the  work  ? 

6.  From  the  sum  of  the  two  largest  of  the 
following  fractions  take  the  difference  of  the 
two  smallest  : 

2    a    2      7     15    11    8 

5 J    4 J   5 J   36^5   16 >   12J   9- 

7.  After  giving  away  -^^  of  my  money,  then 
I  ol  the  remainder,  thfn  $17  less  than  £\?> 
19s.  6d.,  how  much  have  I  left  ? 

8.  What  is  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  floor  26 
ft.  long  and  21  ft.  wide,  with  carpet  2  ft. 
wide  and  worth  $1.20  per  yard? 

GRAMMAR. 

I.  Give  the  masculine  or  feminine  words 
corresponding  to  him,  hunter,  Mr.  Judson, 
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maid,   stag,   doctor,    tailor,    hero,    husband, 
songster. 

2.  Write  the  possessive  singular  and  the 
possessive  plural  of  child,  pony,  thief,  mon- 
key, he,  thou,  I,  goose,  fox,  church. 

3.  Name  the  cases  and  tell  how  you  know 
the  one  from  the  other.  Illustrate,  by  ex- 
amples, the  different  ways  the  nominative  may 
be  used. 

4.  Correct  all  the  errors  in  the  following: 

who  said  that 

Tom,  you  ain't  the  boy  I  meant. 

The  master  learned  us  our  lesson. 

I  am  not  the  person  that  did'nt  say  so. 

5.  Parse  italicized  words  : 

Together  round  her  grave  we  played. 
My  brother  John  and  /. 
You  run  about,  my  little  maid, 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  zones.  Define 
arctic  circle,  equator,  Tropic  of  Cancer,  mer- 
idian, longitude,  strait. 

2.  By  what  railroads  are  the  following 
places  connected  :  Sarnia  and  London;  Park- 
hill  and  Guelph;  Toronto  and  Barrie;  Orange- 
ville  and  Owen  Sound  ;  Montreal  and  Port- 
land ? 

3.  Name  ten  townships  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  state  a  railroad  and  village  in 
each. 

4.  How  is  a  county  town  distinguished 
from  any  other  town  ?  Through  what  coun- 
ties would  you  pass  in  going  from  Sarnia  to 
Toronto  by  the  G.  T.  RR.  ? 

5.  What  countries  in  America  border  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ?  Give  them  in  order,  be- 
ginning at  the  north. 

6.  Locate  Boston,  Red  Sea,  Patagonia, 
Victoria,  China,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Brazil, 
Chicago,  Winnipeg. 

7.  Arrange  in  order  the  following  places, 
beginning  with  the  one  at  which  the  sun  is  first 
visible  in  the  morning  :  Alaska,  Peru, 
Ontario,  Russia,  Spain,  England,  Ireland, 
France,  New  Brunswick,  Mexico. 


8.  Give  the  number  of  square  miles  in 
each  of  any  five  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  tabulate  as  much 
as  possible. 


NORTH     RIDING    COUNTY    OF    PERTH- 
PROMOTION    EX.\MINATIONS,   MARCH 

25,  1881. 

Entrance  to  Senior  Third  Class. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  through 
which  the  waters  of  Lake  Simcoe  pass  on 
their  way  to  the  sea. 

2.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  County  of 
Huron. 

3.  How  do  boats  pass  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  Lake  Erie? 

4.  Define  ocean,  bay,  continent  and  penin- 
sula. 

5.  What  and  where  are  British  Columbia, 
Amherst,  Gait,  Rideau,  Milverton,  Sturgeon, 
Collingwood,  Muskoka,  Dufferin,  Calumet? 

6.  Draw  a  small  map  of  the  County  of 
Perth,  showing  the  townships,  towns,  rivers 
and  railways. 

GRAMMAR   AND    COMPOSITION. 

1.  What  part  of  speech  is  each  word  in  the 
following  sentence  ? 

One  day  his  employer  said  to  him,"  Now, 
to-morrow,  that  cargo  of  cotton  must  be  got 
out  and  weighed,  and  we  must  have  a  regular 
account  of  it." 

2.  Write  a  description  of  "A  Table."  Try 
to  fill  up  fifteen  lines  of  your  paper  with  it. 

3.  Tell  in  writing  what  you  can  remember 
about  Grace  Darling.  Do  not  try  to  remem- 
ber the  exact  words  of  the  bock  but  use  your 
own  words.  No  mark  will  be  given  for  the 
words  of  the  book. 

4.  Construct  a  single  sentence  out  of  the 
following : 

Joe  drew  near. 

Joe  saw  signs  of  mischief. 

Joe  felt  uneasy. 
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N.B.— Writing    will    be    judged    from    this    paper. 
Slates  not  to  be  used. 

DICTATION. 

1.  The  boy  went  |  as  he  had  promised  |  to 
the  senator's  house,  |  shewed  cook  the 
design  |  of  the  figure  |  which  he  meant  to  exe- 
cute, I  answered  for  the  success  of  the  at- 
tempt, I  and  cut  the  block  of  butter  |  with 
that  purity  of  style  |  and  perfect  taste  I  which 
he  afterwards  displayed  |  in  cutting  blocks 
of  marble. 

2.  The  genius  smiled  |  with  a  look  of  com- 
passion I  and  affability  |  that  familiarized 
him  I  to  my  imagination. 

3.  Approval,  conscience,  business,  quietly, 
demeanour. 

4.  Bring  sleeping  draughts  to  the  downy 
bed. 

5.  Slighting  ancient  footmarks,  harangue, 
shriek. 

6.  He  makes  his  living  by  dyeing  cloth, 
daughter,  ascending. 

7.  The  disguised  monarch,  prodigious, 
perpetually. 

8.  Pursuit,  perceptible,  separately,  para- 
dise. 

9.  He  saw  signs  of  mischief,  arrival, 
variety. 

READING. 

Third  Book,  page  103 — "Jacko's.  .  .  . 
rods."  Value  50.  Expression  15.  Fluency 
35.  Two  marks  off  for  each  error  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  one  mark  off  for  every 
other  error  in  fluency,  such  as  hesitation, 
omission,  substitution,  miscalling,  etc.  Ex- 
aminer will  please  fill  in  the  reading  marks 
on  the  list. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  miller  sold  7540  lbs.  of  flour  at  $3.50 
per  100  lbs.;  how  much  money  did  Le  re- 
ceive ? 

2.  \\' hat  number  must  betal<en  1416  times 
from   1377906  to  leave   138  for  remainder  ? 

3.  How  many  4  oz.  weights  can  be  made 
out  of  3  cwt.  3  qrs.  3  lbs.  of  brass? 

4.  What  would  it  cost  to  ditch  a  road  a 


quarter  of  a  inile  long,  on  each  side,  at  the 
rate  of  40  cts.  per  rod? 

5.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  9000  bricks, 
each  2  inches  thick  by  4  inches  wide  and  8 
inches  long  ? 

6.  If  a  man  can  make  20  buttons  in  a 
minute,  how  many  days  of  lO  hours  each  will 
he  be  in  making  2844000  buttons  ? 

7.  If  I  buy  80  turkeys  at  the  rate  of  5  for 
$4,  and  sell  them  at  the  rate  of  8  for  $9,  how 
much  do  I  gain  ? 

8.  Divide  (75890134263—89649327)  by 
the  sum  of  47,  36,  823,  64,  439,  88,  75,  751, 
157.  98,  899.  75,  946,  437,  258,  346,  218, 
516,  432,  814- 

9.  There  are  67,440  acres  in  Elma  and  45,- 
880  in  Blanshard,  how  many  square  miles  in 
the  two  townships  together? 

10.  Multiply  172,814,412  and  978,613,245 
together  by  three  lines  of  partial  products, 
or  any  way  you  like. 

Value  100.  Any  eight  correct  solutions 
will  be  considered  a  full  paper. 

Entrance  to  Fourth  Class, 

GEOGRAPHY  AND   HISTORY. 

I.  Name  in  order  the  Continents  and 
Oceans,  lying  respectively  to  the  north,  east, 
south  and  west  of  the  Atlantic. 

2.  In  what  waters  are  the  following  islands: 
Manitoulin,  St.  Joseph,  Walpole,  Grand  Is- 
land,   Orleans  and  Amherst  ? 

3.  Describe  the  course  of  the  largest  river 
in  South  America. 

4.  Name  the  Capes  along  the  east  coast  of 
America,  beginning  at  Cape  Horn.  No  mark 
will  be  given  unless  you  name  them  in  the 
order   required. 

5.  What  general  direction  would  a  ship 
take  in  sailing  from  California  to  Madagascar? 

6.  What  and  where  are  Vancouver,  Belle 
Isle,  Lima,  Assiniboine,  Chaleur,  Wotchish, 
Trent,  La  Plata,  Alleghany? 

7.  Draw  a  small  map  of  New  Brunswick, 
shewing  its  boundaries,  rivers  and  towns. 

8.  What  parts  of  America  were  explored 
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by  Columbus,   Cabot,    Cartier,    and    Cham- 
plain  ? 

9.  What  language  is  spoken  in  Ontario  ? 
What  language  would  you  hear  spoken  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence?  Ex- 
plain fully  how  this  difference  came  about. 

10.  Why  do  we  celebrate  Dominion  day? 

11.  Where  is  Brock's  Monument,  and  why 
was  it  erected  ?  Give  a  detailed  answer  in 
order  to  deserve  a  full  mark. 

DICTATION. 

N.B. — Writing    will    be   judged    from    this   paper. 
Slates  not  to  be  used. 

1.  I  had  no  watch,  |  and  was  therefore 
compelled  |  to  guess  the  hour,  |  by  which 
means  alone  |  I  could  determine  my  posi- 
tion I  by  the  sun,  |  as  it  was  impossible  |  to 
obtain  a  sight  |  of  the  sun's  disc. 

2.  The  language  of  this  nation  |  seems  very 
harsh  ]  and  unintelligible  |  to  a  foreigner. 

3.  Again  the  gallant  boatswain  |  volun- 
teered to  make  an  effort  |  to  save  his  com- 
rades. 

4.  It  spoke  as  articulately  |  as  a  parrot. 

5.  My  scanty  stock  of  biscuits  |  was  ex- 
hausted. 

6.  As  my  life  was  now  |  in  imminent  jeo- 
pardy, I  I  secured  the  rope  |  round  my 
waist  I  and  gave  a  sign  |  of  acquiescence. 

7.  Promptitude,  schooner,  lieutenant, 
screech,  loosely,  courage,  specie,  suicide, 
sortie,  sovereign,  siege,  garrison,  seize,  blas- 
pheme, oblique,  discernible,  secession. 


Third  Book,  page  202- 
bones. " 


"As  soon  as. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  farmer  bought  I20ac.  2  r.  24  sq.  per. 
from  one  man  and  76  ac.  34  sq.  per.  from 
another  man,  and  then  sold  to  a  neighbour 
56  ac.  3  r.  20  sq.  yds.  How  many  acres  has 
he  remaining? 

2.  How  many  yards  of  cloth  worth  5  shil- 
lings per  yard  can  be  bought  for;^40  los. 
6d.? 


3.  A  man  built  2  mi.  i  fur.  15  rds.  of  fence 
for  $76.45.      How  much  a  rod  did  he  get  ? 

4.  Find  the  sum  of 

7T'    °5>     14tI'    9tS>    5'   Tff- 

5.  If  $402  be  paid  for  12  ac.  2  r.  10  per., 
how  much  will  I  ac.  cost? 

6.  Bought  2 J  of  |,  of  20  bush,  i  pk.  i  qt. 
for  $51.92  and  sold  12  bush.  2  pk.  I  gal.  for 
$20.20.  How  much  was  gained  on  each 
bushel  sold  ? 

7.  Find  the  value  of 

31  +  1  of  2j+8/8  +  ,\-|of-r\. 

8.  A  man  sold  a  horse  for  $iioj  which 
was  $i2j\  more  than  he  gave  for  him.  Al- 
lowing $5,^  for  his  keep  while  he  owned  him, 
how  much  did  he  gain  by  the  transaction? 

9.  If  a  man's  income  is  ^^400  a  year,  how 
much  can  he  spend  on  an  average  each  day 
and  still  save  ^^50  ids.  4d.  in  the  year  ? 

10.  Find  the  G.  C.  M.  of  460,  1035,  11 50. 
Value   100.     Any  eight    correct  solutions 

will  be  considered  a  full  paper. 


GRAMMAR. 

1.  Analyze,  shewing  subject,  attributive 
adjuncts  of  subject,  and  predicate,  the  follow- 
ing sentences  : 

At  that  moment,  thoughts  of  my  mother 
came  into  my  mind. 

With  the  fleetness  of  thought  now  com- 
menced a  race. 

Not  far  from  his  father's  house  was  a 
large  pond. 

Herbert's  quick  eye  soon  caught  sight  of 
him. 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute. 

2.  Parse  :  On  such  a  night  the  sea  en- 
gulfed my  father's  lifeless  form. 

3.  Change  the  following  nouns  into  the 
plural  form  : 

A  man's  fault,  The  child's  dress. 
The  deer's  horn.  The  farmer's  wife. 

4.  State  the  mood,  tense,  number  and 
person  of  the  verb  "give"  in  each  of  the 
following  examples  : 
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He  gives ;  we  have  given  ;  thou  gavest  ; 
you  will  give  ;  they  were  giving  ;  to  give. 

5.  Write  three  complete  sentences  each 
containing  an  adjective  in  the  superlative 
degree. 

Etitrance  to  Fifth  Class. 
GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY. 

1.  In  a  voyage  from  Hamburg  to  Venice 
what  countries,  large  cities,  capes  and  mouths 
of  rivers  would  be  passed?  Name  them  in 
order. 

2.  Name  and  explain  the  two  motions  of 
the  earth,  and  give  the  results  of  each. 

3.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  German  Em- 
pire and  of  Russia. 

4.  Name  the  chief  towns  of  Switzerland 
and  describe  its  climate  and  physical  features. 

5.  What  are  the  chief  exports  of  each  of 
the  following  countries  :  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, China,  South  Australia  and  Peru? 

6.  Describe  Oceania. 

7.  Define  river-basin,  watershed,  delta, 
hemisphere. 

8.  Draw  a  small  map  of  Scotland,  locating 
thereon  the  bays,  capes,  four  rivers,  and  the 
town  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and 
Stirling. 

9.  In  whose  reign  did  each  of  the  follow- 
ing distinguished  individuals  live  :  Francis 
Bacon,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Duke  of  Wellington,    Daniel  O'Connell? 

10.  Shew  how  Queen  Victoria  is  descended 
from  James  I. 

11.  How  did  the  English  get  possession  of 
Hindostan? 

12.  Sketch  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

WRITING. 

N.B. — Writing  will  be  judged  from  dictation  paper. 
Slates  not  to  be  used. 

DICTATION. 

1.  Having  committed  a  serious  crime. 

2.  He  disseminated  a  most  exaggerated 
neport. 


3.  The  descendants  of  the  original  settlers. 

4.  The  colonists  had  been  completely 
annihilated. 

5.  Some  earnest  adherents  of  loyalty. 

6.  In  imitation  of  Portuguese  navigators. 

7.  Whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed 
wonder  and  astonishment. 

8.  Wearing  an  aspect  of  tempting  pros- 
perity. 

9.  They  generally  lived  together  by  twos. 
ID.  They  started  in   pursuit  of  new  booty. 

11.  A  prodigious  subterranean  noise. 

12.  He  placed  his  musketry  in  ambush. 

13.  A  traitor  to  his  suzerain  or  feudal  lord. 

14.  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign. 

15.  A  breach  of  etiquette. 

16.  Some  marauding  excursions. 

17.  Consummate  prudence  and  undaunted 
courage. 

18.  Being  too  much  occupied  with  civil 
dissensions. 

19.  In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

20.  The  interests  of  Spain  were  sacrificed 
by  the  cession  of  Gibraltar. 

21.  Aborigines,  auspices,  requisite,  jewels, 
inseparably,  maritime,  equitably,  allegiance, 
desperation,  indomitable,  comparatively,  ac- 
quisition, besiegers,  catastrophe,  manoeuvre. 

READING. 

Fourth  Book,  page  184 — But  the  other 
achievement.    .     .    .     from  Cambria's  tears. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  How  many  lots  containing  l  rood  17 
perches  3  yards  can  be  surveyed  out  of  100 
acres  of  land  ? 


2.   Divide 


3iofii::3i 


by  .036  giving  the 


n       3 

quotient  as  a  decimal. 

3.  Express  the  time  which  elapsed  between 
5  p.m.  on  the  3rd  of  January  last  and  1 1  a.m. 
to-daj'  (March  25th)  as  a  decimal  of  a 
year  (365  days.) 

4.  If  it  require  4,900  yards  of  cloth  l| 
yards  wide   to   clothe    2,800   soldiers,  how 
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many  yards  of  cloth  |  yard  wide  will  suffice 
for  6,000  soldiers? 

5.  What  is  the  value  of  5  tons  3  cwt.  17 
lbs.  of  barley  and  3  tons  i  cwt.  13  lbs.  of 
wheat,  the  barley  being  worth  75c.  per  bush- 
el, and  the  wheat  i|  times  as  much  per  bush- 
el as  the  barley  ? 

6.  The  water  in  a  cistern  4  feet  deep,  5  feet 
long  and  3  feet  wide  weighs  3,750  pounds  ; 
a  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  pounds  ;  how 
many  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon? 

7.  What  is  the  value  21  acres  3  roods  13 
perches  of  land  at  $67.75  P^''  acre. 

8.  I  gain  $2.50  by  selling  5 'bushels  of 
clover  seed  at  the  rate  of  624  cents  for  5 
quarts  ;  what  did  it  cost  me  per  bushel  ? 

9.  Express  .75  of  ;i^i6  12s.  8d.  as  a  deci- 
mal ofi^i4  17s.  6d. 

10.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  |  of  a 
day  ;  ^  in  ^  of  a  day,  and  B  and  C  together 
in  I  of  a  day  :  in  what  time  would  A  and  C 
together  do  it  ? 

Value  100.  Any  eight  correct  solutions 
will  be  considered  a  full  paper. 


GRAMMAR   AND    COMPOSITION. 

1.  Analyze: — During  the  same  period 
England  had  not  been  idle  in  the  matter  of 
taking  ;)ossession  of  nei.v  countries  and  plant- 
ing her  x>ns  therein. 

2.  Par^  the  words  in  italics  in  the  sentence 
given  abo'e  for  analysis.  The  neatness  of 
your  work  vill  be  considered  in  marking. 

3.  Vary  tie  construction  in  each  of  the 
following  senences : 

Many  suppo.e  that  the  bird  still  survives 
as  a  resident  of  those  shores  of  East  Green- 
land which  are  leyond  the  reach  of  man. 

In  two  days  Vom  that  time  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  ?orm. 

4.  Correct  and  inprove  the  following  : 
(a)  A  waggon  ha   four  wheels    and  they 

are  made  of  wood  an'   iron.     You  can  get  a 
ride  in  a  waggon. 

[h)  A  threshing  maihine  is  a  very  useful 


article.      The  faviners  could  not    hardly  get 
along  without  them. 

5.  Change  into  prose  : 

"  All  peacefully  gliding,  the  waters  dividing, 

The  indolent  bateau  moved  slowly  along, 

The    rowers,    light-hearted,    from    sorrow 

long  parted. 

Beguiled  the  dull  moments  with  laughter 

and  song.'" 

6.  Write  a  short  letter  to  a  friend  in  the 
United  States  describing  the  manner  in  which 
the  Promotion  Examination  in  this  County  _ 
is  conducted,  and  stating  what  you  may  have 
heard  people  say  about  the  impartiality  of  the 
examination.  Do  not  sign  your  own  name 
to  the  letter. 


Entrance  to  Sixth   Class. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  zones  and 
their  widths  in  miles. 

2.  Define  meridian,  aphelion,  antoeci, 
satellite,  zodiac,  apogee,  orbit, 

3.  Name  three  large  islands  crossed  by  the 
equator. 

4.  Name  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
with  their  capitals,  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  have  no  sea  coast. 

5.  Describe  a  sea  voyage  from  Hong-Kong 
to  London,  naming  all  the  waters  through 
which  you  would  pass. 

6.  What  and  where  are  Tahiti,  Caithness, 
Auckland,  Munich,  Aleppo,  Cotopaxi,  Ashan 
tee,  Hawaii,  Candahar,  Morea,  Odessa,  Fort 
William  ? 

7.  Name  and  give  the  exact  position  of 
the  largest  city  marked  on  the  map  of  Oceania. 

HISTORY. 

I.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  alienation 
of  the  American  colonies  from  the  British 
Government  ? 

2  Name  two  of  the  principal  battles  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  give  a  brief 
account  of  each. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. 
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4.  Name  the  principal  personages  and  lead- 
ing events  of  the  second  Punic  War. 

5.  Give  a  short  account  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  efforts. 

6.  Locate  the  following  places  and  connect 
them  with  important  events  :  Sobraon,  Kars, 
Queenstown,  Balaklava,  Culloden. 


1.  That  our  sympathy  can  afford  them  no 
consolation,  seems  to  be  an  addition  to  their 
calamity  ;  and  to  think  that  all  we  can  do  is 
unavailing,  and  that  what  alleviates  all  other 
distresses,  the  regret,  the  love,  and  the  lamen- 
tations of  their  friends,  can  yield  no  comfort 
to  them,  serves  only  to  exasperate  our  sense 
of  their  misery. 

(a)  Analyze  fully. 
{b)  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 
{c)  Give  the  etymology  of  sympathy,  cal- 
amity, alleviates,  serves,  comforts. 

2.  Correct  the  following  and  give  reasons : 
Man  rebelling  against  his  Maker,  brought 

him  to  ruin. 

He  said  that  truth  was  immutable. 

Its  being  me  need  make  no  difference. 

All  enjoyed  themselves  very  much,  us 
excepted. 

3.  Give  adjectives  of  a  classic  origin,  cor- 
responding with  the  following  nouns  :  friend, 
ship,  day,  hand,  year,  house. 

4.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  : 
Everything  that  is  worth  having  is  worth 

working  for. 

5.  Describe  the  principal  changes  of  con- 
struction and  give  examples. 

6.  State  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  the  nominative  case  is  found.  Give 
examples. 

WRITING. 

N.B. — Writing  will  be  judged  from  dictation  paper. 
Slates  not  to  be  used. 

DICTATION. 

I.  Light  is  the  emanation  from  luminous 
or  illuminated   bodies.     Some    philosophers 


suppose  it  to  be  a  subtle  and  extremely  at- 
tenuated fluid — so  fine  as  to  have  no  appre- 
ciable weight  ;  others  suppose  it  to  be  merely 
the  undulation  or  vibration  of  an  ethereal 
medium. 

2.  Gorgeous,  technically,  phosphorescence, 
laboratory,  imagination,  benefiting,  mattress, 
worshipper,  vehemence,  indispensable,  ec- 
clesiastical. 

3.  Independently  of  his  great  attainments, 
Mr.  Watt  was  an  extraordinary  and  wonder- 
ful man.  He  had  infinite  quickness  of  com- 
prehension, a  prodigious  memory,  and  a 
certain  rectifying  and  methodizing  power  of 
understanding,  which  extracted  somethin;^ 
precious  out  of  all  that  was  presented  to  him. 
His  stores  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  were 
immense.  It  could  not,  however,  have  been 
inferred  from  his  usual  occupations  that  he 
was  curiously  learned  in  many  branches  of 
antiquity,  metaphysics,  medicine  and  ety- 
mology, and  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the 
d--;tails  of  architecture,  music  and  law.  Nov 
was  it  at  all  extraordinary  to  hear  the  great 
mechanician  and  engineer  detailing  and  ex- 
pounding the  metaphysical  theories  of  the 
German  logicians,  or  criticising  German 
poetry. 

4.  Parallel,  mathematician,  apparatus,  os- 
cillation. 


Fifth  Book,  page  141- 
the  great  English. 


'  Then  it  ^vas  that 
Englmd." 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Bought  Bank  of  Montreal  Stock  at  186. 
If  an  annual  dividendof  8  percert.  is  declared, 
what  rate  of  interest  do  I  recfive  on  my  in- 
vestment ? 

2.  For  how  much  must  Idraw  a  note  for 
8  months  on  which  I  can  raise  at  a  bank 
$4,660.50 ;  rate  of  discouiV  being  7  percent.? 

3.  What  nominal  amiunt  of  stock  in  a 
company  at  lO^  per  ceit  below  par  co'iKl 
be  bought  for  $1,342.5'? 

4.  Dominion  Govenment  stock  5  per  cent, 
is  quoted  at  107,  and  the  City  of  Toronto  6 
per  cent,  stock  at  i  V-    Which  would  be  the 
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better  investment,  and  what  would  be  the 
difference  in  the  anual  income  from  $2,ochd 
invested  in  each  ? 

5.  A  rectangular  field  whose  length  is  4 
times  its  breadth  contains  10  ac. ;  find  its 
perimeter. 

6.  What  will  $280  amount  to  in  3J  years 
at  7  per  cent,  compound  interest? 

7.  Find  the  value  of 

.00185  ^  •07-^-3-024. 

8.  How  many  times  larger  is  a  spherical 
ball  4  inches  in  diameter,  than  one  3  inches 
in  diameter? 

9.  If  it  cost;^i5  15s.  to  make  a  cubical  cis- 
tern, open  at  the  top,  with  lead,  at  is.  gd. 
per  square  foot,  inside  measurement,  how 
many  gallons  will  the  cistern  hold  ? 

(The  imperial  gallon  contains  277,274 
cub.  inches.) 

10.  If  ^'s  income  be  150  per  cent,  more 
than  ^'s,  how  much  per  cent,  is  B\  income 
less  than  .<4's  ? 

Value  100.  Any  eight  correct  solutions 
will  be  considered  a  full  paper. 


ALGEBRA   AND   GEOMETRY. 

1.  Resolve  into  elementary  factors  : 

()x'^y'^ — -ifXy—dy*  ;  x'' — I. 

2.  Divide  64  into  two  such  parts  that  \  of 
the  greater  is  equal  to  %  of  the  less. 

3.  Divide  at' — 2jr' +  I  byjc«— 2jr+i. 

4.  Solve  the  equation  : 


-f  U  = 


3j;  +  5  2j;  +  3 

5.  Give  the  definitions  of  plane  angle, 
polygon,  segment  of  a  circle,  hypotenuse, 
rectangle,  trapezium. 

6.  Parallelograms  on  the  same  base  and 
between  the  same  parallels  are  equals.   Prove. 

7.  In  any  right  angled  triangle  the  square 
which  is  described  on  the  side  subtending 
the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  squares  des- 
cribed on  the  sides  which  contain  the  ripht 
angle.     Prove. 

8.  Construct  an  isosceles  triangle  having 
the  vertical  angle  four  times  each  of  the 
angles  at  the  base. 


The  Educational  Weekly  says  :  ' '  The 
schools  of  the  Old  World  are  in  advance  of 
ours  in  many  important  respects.  In  the 
German,  Swedish  and  Danish  schools,  not 
only  are  the  subjects  of  natural  history  taught 
in  all  the  schools,  by  systematic  and  intelli- 
gent methods,  but  large  collections  of  typical 
specimens  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
in  their  work  of  instruction.  These  collec- 
tions, or  small  museums,  belong  to  the  larger 
schools,  and  specimens  are  loaned  from  them 
to  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  country." 

In  Toronto  we  have  a  very  fair  lot  of  speci- 
mens at  the  Normal  School,  which  we  are 
assured  by  Dr.  May,  "  is  no  mere  collection 
of  curiosities."  We  should  like  to  know 
whether  it  has  ever  been  anything  else  but  an 
"  Old  Curiosity  Shop  "  to  the  thousands  of 
students   who    have    "gone    through"    the 


school.  For  years,  it  has  been  complained  of 
by  the  students  that  little  or  nothing  is  done 
by  them,  or  for  them,  during  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  of  their  attendance,  and  nothing 
to  speak  of,  the  rest  of  the  time  (!).  Why  not, 
then,  make  practical  use  of  the  specimens 
which  have  so  long  been  carefully  placed 
under  glass,  and  at  least  do  something  to- 
wards "opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,"  and 
providing  work  for  "idle  hands  to  do?" 
This  is  a  pregnant  query,  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Minister.  Were  we  privi- 
leged to  act  as  his  mentor  we  should  whisper 
to  him,  also,  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan 
to  have  the  natural  science  objects  copiously 
labelled.  As  it  is,  the  only  information 
vouchsafed  is  in  the  shape  of  a  few  numerals, 
without  a  corresponding  catalogue,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  which  reference  may  be  made. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE. 

Lr  has  been  announced  semi-officially  that 
the  Government  intend  to  make  radical 
changes  in  the  character  of  Upper  Canada 
College.  What  the  exact  nature  of  these 
changes  is,  has  not  been  intimated ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  proposed  to  bring  it  under  the 
operation  of  our  High  School  regulations.  So 
far  as  this  goes,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  But  if  Mr.  Crooks  proposes 
to  leave  the  endowment  intact — to  virtually 
give  the  College  $27,000  a  year,  while  the 
best  of  our  Collegiate  Institutes  receive  only 
a  tenth  of  this  amount — he  will  find  out  that 
a  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  Parlia- 
mentarians and  the  Press  that  will  surprise 
him.  The  feeling  over  Ontario  is  that  the 
College  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  soon  see  that  in  a  question  like  this 
the  party  whip  will  prove  useless.  If  Mr. 
Crooks  intends  to  constitute  Upper  Canada 
College  a  Collegiate  Institute  with  the  large 
endowment  it  now  possesses,  the  High  School 
Masters  of  the  Province  should  understand  at 
once  that  the  Minister  0/  Education,  to  whom 
they  are  justified  in  looking  Jor  support  and 
consideration,  proposes  to  maintain  attotker 
Collegiate  Institute  in  Toronto  with  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  robbing  thevi  of  their 
pupils.  Were  we  possessed  of  the  financial 
advantages  of  this  famed  institution,  we 
should  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  result ;  but 
when  the  mere  addition  to  the  income  of  a 
High  School,  of  $750,  has  done  so  much,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  heavily  handicapped  we 
shall  be  in  the  coming  race.  The  Province 
does  not  ask  for — does  not  need — this  insti- 
tution. Its  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes are  able  to  do,  and  are  actually  doing, 
the  work  Upper  Canada  College  is  designed 
to  do,  at  a  cost  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
College.  But  it  is  useless  to  argue  the  matter. 
The   supporters  of  Upper    Canada    College 


have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  They  dare  not 
come  out  with  the  true  reason  for  their  de- 
sire to  perpetuate  the  College — to  maintain  a 
school  where  a  Canadian  shoddy  aristocratic 
sentiment  may  be  systematically  inculcated. 
Mr.  Crooks  has  not  found  his  position 
hitherto  a  bed  of  roses.  If  he  persists  in  the 
intention  expressed  in  his  Report,  his  past 
troubles  will  not  be  a  circumstance  to  those 
to  come.  In  a  sense,  we  do  not  regret  his 
action.  It  paves  the  way  for  the  extinction 
of  the  College,  by  putting  the  whole  case  in 
a  nut-shell.  If  the  College  does  well  at  the 
approaching  matriculation  examination,  it 
may  gasp  a  while  longer;  if  it  fails  then  comes 
the  deluge. 

While,  however,  we  condemn  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  College  system,  we  cannot 
approve  of  the  treatment  that  is  said  to  lie 
in  store  for  some  of  the  Masters.  Cut  down 
the  salaries,  by  all  means.  They  have  been 
ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered  ;  but  let  economy 
and  justice  go  band  in  hand.  If  we  are  not 
misinformed,  three  of  the  oldest  Masters 
are  to  be  dismissed,  because — well ! — appar- 
ently because  they  are  getting  old.  What 
an  example  this  is  for  High  School  Boards  ! 
What  a  prospect  this  for  the  High  School 
Master!  At  the  pace  we  keep,  we  cannot 
hope  to  last  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  then  comes  retirement — enforced — it 
may  be  with  nothing.  The  system  hitherto 
in  vogue  in  the  College  has  been  to  pension 
the  superannuated  teachers.  One  retired  a 
few  months  ago  on  this  condition,  but  Messrs. 
Brown,  Wedd  and  Thompson  are  to  be 
allowed  merely  a  gratuity  amounting  to  two 
years'  salary.  Better  wipe  out  the  College, 
pension  the  deserving  Masters,  and  hand  over 
the  rest  of  the  endowment  to  the  University 
of  Toronto.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  vested 
interests,  and  we  must  say  that  these  men  are 
being  unfairly  dealt  with. 
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LEGISLATIVE  AID  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply,  for  1879, 
similar  information  to  that  given  by  the 
Minister  for  1880  in  regard  to  average  attend- 


ance. As  it  will  be  extremely  useful  in  view 
of  the  approaching  meeting,  we  submit  it  for 
the  information  of  our  readers  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Collegiate  Institutes  and  the 
largest  High  Schools : 


Barrie 

Berlin 

Brampton  .... 
Bowmaaville 

Brantford    

Chatham    .... 

Clinton 

Cobourg  .... 
Collingwood.. 

Elora  

Fergus    

Gait 

Goderich    .... 

Guelph   

Hamilton  .... 
Kingston    .... 

Lindsay 

London  

Newmarket  . . 

Oshawa 

Ottawa  

Owen  Sound . . 
Perth  ........ 

Peterboro". .  . . 

Port  Hope.. .. 

Port    Perry   .. 
Strathroy   .... 

St.  Catharines 
St.  Mary's  .  .. 
St.  Thomas  . . 

Toronto 

Uxbridge  . .  .  . 
Waterdown   .. 

Whitby 

Woodstock    . . 


AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  1879. 


First  Half, 
1879. 


97 
71 
80 
68 
253 
84 
75 
95 
188 
62 
61 
no 
109 
125 
385 
103 
68 
208 
53 
79 
130 


133 

99 

91 

114 

184 

165 

167 

219 

64 

79 

92 

93 


>  u  u 


S-5S 


6* 

525 

13 
17 


6 
6oi 


9i 


7 
16 

"^ 
28 

2li 

loj 

33I 
10 

5* 


Second  Half, 
1879. 


AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  iS 


I5f 
2oi 


26 
4I4 

15 

22f 
23I 

17 

12I 

8.4 

^t 

255 
III 


24| 

i8| 
12 

314 
26 

53l 

35l 

i9i 

43 

'4* 


82 
50 
72 
51 
171 
ei 
57 
74 

In 
36 
40 
81 
92 
104 
338 
90 
Sr 
155 
39 
62 
107 
119 
121 
107 

87 
60 

84 

174 

140 

155 

210 

50 

57 

96 

70 


6 
12J 

44 

9 


A 

lOt 

9| 

oi 
9* 

4 

8 

4 

31* 
1 84 

9i 
21 

6* 

8l 


First  Half, 


Second  Half, 


130 

74 

91 

81 

229 

102 

85 

102 

187 

56 

57 

21 

■126 

135 

418 

III 

99 

221 

53 
75 
123 
162 
14s 
141 
99 
91 
100 
271 
180 
181 
238 
79 
87 
127 

73 


>    V    V 


4)  *J  ^ 


3I 

54 

10 

17* 


3i 
9 
5 
4 

i4 

5 

6 

li 

i 


=^31 
6f 
5i 
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354 

57 

'3i 

I2| 
TI 

174 

i8i 
76I 
loj 

i8i 

144 
2ii 

24f 
22^ 

35I 
^^\ 
90I 

39| 
264 
63* 


85 
40 
71 
53 
149 
70 
56 

lOO 

92 
42 
53 
76 
95 
97 
354 
90 
97 
177 
40 
52 
91 
102 
no 
114 
95 
62 

75 
226 
140 
'38 
219 

63 

55 
128 

54 


5S 

74 
124 
30J 

3 

7 

i6i 
6| 
4I 

fl 

9I 


i9i 


6 
60J: 

\ 

64 
9i 
5 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

The  following  will  be  the  Programme  for 
the  High  School  Section  next  August  :  — 

First  day. — Discussion  of  Report  of  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  on  Mr.  Crooks's  Memor- 
andum. 

Second  (z'rtj'.— Discussion  of  Report  of 
Committee  on  the  Collegiate  Institute  ques- 
tion. 


Owing  to  recent  events,  of  which  all  Head 
Masters  are  by  this  time  fully  aware,  it  is  evi- 
dently the  duty  of  every  High  School  Mas- 
ter to  be  present  next  August. 

We  hope  to  have  a  good  meeting  and  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  important  matters 
which  have  been  submitted.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  for  a  larger  assembly-room  than 
has  hitherto  been  at  our  disposal. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO, 
ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1881. 

First  Examination^  or  Senior  Matriculation, 
Arts,  and  Matriculation  in  Law. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Examiners: — Fred.  E.  Seymour,  M.A., 
E.  B.  Brown,  B.A. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  rise  of  the 
English  language. 

2.  Write  notes  on  (i.)  the  Morphology  of 
the  Adjective  and  (ii.)  the  Formation  of 
Compounds. 

3.  Sketch  after  Earle  the  more  important 
Interjections,  noting  the  division  he  makes 
in  this  class  of  words. 

4.  Discuss  the  power  of  sound  as  an  "  illus- 
trative," and  as  a  "  formative  "  agency. 

5.  Define  and  illustrate  si?nile,  autonom- 
asia,  metonymy,  synecdoche,  hyferbole,  irony. 

6.  Shew  what  is  meant  by  "the  harmony 
of  sound  and  sense,"  and  examine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  attainable. 

7.  Give  the  sub-divisions  of  that  class  of 
poetry  called  Lyric,  and  refer  to  examples  of 
each  kind. 

8.  Explain  the  structure  of  Otiava-rima, 
Rhyme  Royal,  and  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

9.  Trace  the  origin  of  the  regular  drama. 

10.  Sketch  the  literary  history  of  Christo- 
pher Marlowe,  John  Lyly,  William  Warner, 
and  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

11.  Give  a  complete  list  of  Shakspeare's 
plays. 

First  Year. 

ENGLISH — HONORS. 

Examiners: — Fred.  E.  -Seymour,  M.A. , 
E.  B.  Brown,  B.A. 

1.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  "  Law  of 
Metaphor  "  and  the  "  Law  of  Deterioration  " 
in  their  effect  upon  the  meanings  of  words. 

2.  Describe  fully  the  qualities  and  pecu- 
liarities which  characterize  the  Diction  of 
Poetry,  and  shew  what  is  requisite  and  what 


should    be.  avoided    in    the   different    Poetic 
Styles. 

3.  Distinguish  between  Rythm  and  Metre  ; 
and  note  how  style  is  affected  by  the  position 
of  the  Caesura  in  the  English  Iambic  Pent- 
ameter line. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  Sonnet, 
and  note  the  variations  of  form  allowed  in  it. 

5.  Note  the  use  and  limit  of  Fiction  and 
History  in  imaginative  literature. 

6.  Explain  tautology,  redundancy,  circum- 
locution: shew  when  they  are  admissible. 

7.  Explain  the  way  in  which  a  motion 
may  be  defined  and  a  principle  expounded. 

8.  Note  the  influence  of  Wycliflfe  upon  the 
English  language  and  point  out  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Hereford's  translation  of  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament. 

9.  Compare  Langlande  and  Chaucer  with 
reference  to  style,  matter,  and  vocabulary. 
Why  does  Marsh  call  one  of  them  the 
"  Pepin  "  and  the  -other  the  "  Charlemagne  ' 
of  the  new  intellectual  dynasty  of  England  ? 

10.  Describe  the  state  of  the  English  lan- 
guage at  the  time  of  Chaucer's  birth,  and 
trace  the  causes  of  the  revolution  it  under- 
went shortly  afterwards. 

11.  Give  an  account  of  the  following 
works  and  their  authors : 

(a)  The  Confessio  Amantis  ; 
{b)  The  Art  of  Government ; 
{c)  The  Siege  of  Thebes ; 
(d)  The  Morte  D'Arthur. 


WRITTEN   EXAMINATIONS— BOS- 
TON GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  are  the  diploma  questions 
in  Geography  given  by  the  supervisors,  Janu- 
ary 28th,  1881,  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
first  classes  in  the  Boston  grammar  schools 
who  are  candidates  for  graduation  next  June. 
The  examination  in  the  other  studies  will  oc- 
cur later  in  the  year. 

GEOGRAPHY  :    PART    I. 

[From  g.is  to  10.30  A.M.] 
I.   {a)     Arrange    the    following    topics    in 
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their  natural  order,  for  the  study  of  any 
country  : — Climate,  Surface,  Outline,  Posi- 
tion on  the  Globe,  Animals,  Inhabitants, 
Cities,  Political  Divisions,  Minerals,  Com- 
merce, Industries,  Striking  Natural  Scenery, 
Vegetation,  Important  Historical  Associa- 
tions, {b)  Why  is  your  arrangement  a  natu- 
ral one?  {c)  What  is  included  in  the  study 
of  the  jMr/aff  of  acountry  ?  {d)  In  the  study 
of  its  inhabitants  ? 

2.  (a)  Where  do  people  live  who  had  a 
vertical  sun  the  21st  of  December  ?  {b)  What 
part  of  the  earth  was  lighted  by  the  sun  on 
that  date?  (c)  Compare  the  length  of  day 
and  night  in  the  different  zones  on  that  date. 

3.  [a)  Where  do  the  people  live  who  have 
a  "  midnight  sun  "  on  the  21st  of  June  ?  {b) 
How  does  the  sun  seem  to  move  through 
their  sky  on  that  day  ? 

,  4.  {a)  What  part  of  the  earth  has  more 
day-time  than  night-time  on  the  21st  June? 
(b)  When  are  the  days  and  nights  equal  over 
the  whole  earth  ?     [c)  Why  ? 

5.  [a)  When  it  is  time  for  your  recess, 
what  will  be  time  by  the  clocks  in  London  ? 
(b)  Which  would  be  the  longer — a  journey 
of  five  degrees  west  from  Boston,  or  five 
degrees  north?  [c)  Explain  the  last  two 
answers  if  you  have  time. 

geography:  part  II. 

[From  lo.jo  A.M.  to  12  M.] 

6.  (a)  Sketch  a  map  of  Asia — indicating 
(b)  the  principal  mountain  systems  ;  (c)  the 
course  of  the  large  rivers  that  rise  in  them  ; 
(d)  the  situation  of  four  important  seaports  ; 
and  of  {e)  two  inland  cities  or  town.     Write 


upon    the   map    the  names   of  these  cities, 
rivers,  and  mountain  systems. 

One  of  the  three  Jollowing: 

7.  (a)  What  are  the  natural  advantages  of 
one  of  the  seaports  indicated  on  your  map? 
\Jb)  Give  the  probable  cargo  and  route  of  a 
vessel  sailing  from  one  of  them  for  Boston. 
{c)  State  the  importance  of  the  inland  cities 
or  towns  indicated  on  your  map. 

7.  (a)  Which  of  the  countries  of  Asia  are 
under  foreign  government  ?  (b)  Write  what- 
ever you  can  of  the  present  condition  of  one 
of  them. 

7.  Write  of  the  changes  and  the  progress 
in  Japan  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Either  of  the  two  following : 

8.  Draw  a  section  line  (profile)  from  San 
Francisco  to  Boston,  and  write  upon  it  the 
names  of  the  different  physical  regions  which 
it  shews,  and  the  words  'agricultural,'  'bar- 
ren,' 'manufacturing,'  '  mining,'  where  they 
belong. 

8.  Mention  and  describe  thedifferentphysi- 
cal  regions  which  a  traveller  would  cross  in 
journeying  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

Either  of  the  two  following: 

9.  (a)  What  animals  belong  specially  to 
tropical  South  America?  (b)  To  tropical 
Africa  ?  (c)  To  Australia  ?  {d)  What  vegeta- 
tion and  animals  are  common  to  British 
America,  Alaska,  and  Siberia  ? 

9.  Describe  the  country  along  the  banks 
of  the  following  rivers  :  Nile,  Yenesei,  Rhine, 
Amazon,  Mississippi,  Merrimac. 


The  present  examination  craze  is  pro- 
ducing queer  effects.  Even  the  advocates 
of  written  examinations  admit  that  their 
results  are  only  an  approximate  statement 
of  a  teacher's  ability  and  success,  and  yet,  as 
Masters  know,  they  are  taken  as  the  cri- 
terion. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  High  School 
Master  who  does  not  deliberately  coach  his 


pupils  for  their  examinations,  study  the 
peculiarities  of  the  examiners,  get  up  old 
examination  papers,  and  train  for  the  exami- 
nations and  the  examinations  alone,  may  be 
an  honest  man,  but  he  is  a  Quixotic  fool  so 
far  as  his  temporal  interests  are  concerned. 

Put  in  this  way  there  is  something  detest- 
able in  the  sentiment,  but  it  does  good  some- 
times to  look  a  matter  squarely  in  the  face. 
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THE    PRINCIPALSHIP    OF    THE 
BRANTFORD  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  C.  E.  Monthly: 

Sir, —  Webster,  the  great  American  orator 
and  lawyer,  once  said  with  reference  to  the 
large  number  of  mediocre  men  to  be  found 
in  the  profession  of  law,  "There  is  room 
enough  above,  but  they  are  terribly  crowded 
down  below."  Now  the  very  remark  con- 
cedes that  in  that  profession  there  is  an 
"above"  which  legal  men  can  aspire  to  and 
reach.  Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any 
"above  "  to  which  the  teachers  of  this  Prov- 
ince can  aspire  ?  Many  deny  this,  and  say 
that  there  are  no  prizes  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession to  lure  a  teacher  on  to  reach  the  high- 
est attainable  excellence.  It  is  true  that  the 
industrious  and  successful  public  school 
teacher  may  step  from  that  position  to  a 
public  school  inspectorship  or  a  mastership 
in  a  High  School.  But  what  prizes  are 
open  to  the  Masters  of  High  Schools?  We 
answer,  very  few ;  almost  none  compared 
with  the  number  that  are  within  the  reach 
of  successful  men  of  other  professions  and 
callings.  The  clever  and  successful  lawyer, 
besides  large  and  increasing  fees  in  his  prac- 
tice, may  hope  without  fail  to  become  county 
attorney,  county  court  judge,  vice-chancel- 
lor, one  of  the  judges  of  the  higher,  courts, 
chief  justice,  etc ; — the  able  and  eloquent 
clergyman  may  aspire  to  be  canon,  dean, 
bishop,  college  professor,  and  if  a  popular 
preacher  may  dictate  the  terms  on  which  he 
will  consent  to  till  a  metropolitan  pulpit ; — 
the  gifted  and  distinguished  medical  man 
may  reap  in  the  guineas  as  consultation  fees 
so  fast  that  he  can  afford  to  disregard  the 
behests  of  even  royalty  itself;  the  astute 
and  shrewd  man  of  business  may  make  him- 
self opulent  by  numerous  openings  and  die 
a  millionaire.     I  have  yet  to    be  convinced 


that  the  abilities,  talents,  energy,  and  educa- 
tion— the  qualities  of  mind,  head,  and  hand 
necessary  to  make  a  successful  master  of  a 
large  Public  School,  are  of  an  order  inferior 
to  those  which  bring  distinction  and  opu- 
lence to  their  owners,  when  devoted  to  the 
callings  mentioned  above.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  satisfied  that  these  qualifications  would 
have  insured  success  and  wealth,  if  they  had 
been  directed  to  any  other  calling  ,  and  yet, 
who  ever  heard  of  a  teacher  becoming  rich 
or  dying  a  millionaire? 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  us  Head 
Masters  to  hear  of  a  former  pupil  of  twelve 
or  ten  years  ago,  or  even  less,  who  has  gone 
into  law,  or  medicine,  a  scientific  or  business 
life,  making  his  $1,500,  $1,800,  $2,coo,  and 
more  a  year,  while  we  who  gave  them  their 
start,  go  on  plodding  year  after  year  for  a 
paltry  $1,000  or  $1,200,  which  is  moreover 
often  begrudged  us  by  the  portion  of  the 
community  for  whom  we  work. 

The  topmost  height  to  which  a  High 
School  Master,  whose  career  has  been  at- 
tended with  marked  success,  can  hope  to  at- 
tain is  limited  to  the  three  High  School 
inspectorships  and  the  piincipalship  of  the 
three  or  four  public  institutions  of  a  semi-ed- 
ucational character  under  the  immediate 
care  of  the  Government.  I  allude  of  course 
to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  the 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Belleville,  and  the 
Reformatory  at  Penetanguishene. 

I  contend  that  the  principalships  of  these 
Government  institutions  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  prizes  to  which  High  School  Masters 
may  reasonably  aspire  ;  for  by  adopting  the 
profession  of  teaching  they  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  country,  and  thereby 
sacrifice,  as  I  have  shewn,  their  future  pros- 
pects  of  advancement  and  gain.      By  the 
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appointment  of  Mr.  Hunter,  a  High  School 
Master,  to  Brantford,  some  years  ago,  and  of 
Mr.  Mills,  another  High  School  Master,  more 
recently,  to  Guelph,  the  Ontario  Government 
conceded  the  principle  and  acknowledged 
our  claim. 

The  profession  fairly  expected,  then,  that 
when  the  vacancy  occurred  lately  in  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind  at  Brantford  some  promi- 
nent and  successful  Master  of  a  Collegiate  In- 
stitute or  High  School  would  be  selected  to 
fill  it ;  and  they  had  reason  to  expect  this  the 
more  because  the  Minister  of  Education — 
the  champion  of  teachers'  interests — was  also 
a  Minister  of  the  Government  with  which 
the  appointment  lay.  But  the  Government 
in  this  instance,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
itself,  has  departed  from  this  commendable 
course,  and  has  made  the  position  a  reward 
for  political  services.  I  am  not  saying  a 
word  against  the  recipient,  whom  I  do  not 
know  ;  I  am  only  protesting  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  the  educational  institutions 
of  our  country  subordinate  or  subservient  in 
any  shape  or  form  to  party  exigencies.  My 
contention  is  that  when  a  prize  of  this  kind 
falls  out,  the  best  and  fittest  man  should  win 
i'  without  any  i-eference  to  politics,  and  that 
this  best  and  fittest  man  is  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  High  School  Masters, 
for  the  reason  that  their  literary  attainments 
are  guaranteed  by  the  University  degree  they 
must  have ;  their  calling  renders  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  idiosyncracies  of 
youth  and  eminently  fitted  to  deal  with  them  ; 
and  their  life  work  brings  them  into  close  and 
earnest  sympathy  with  Education  in  every 
phase,  particularly  with  the  education  of 
tliat  unfortunate  class  whose  only  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  of  life  depend  on  the  edu- 
cational efforts  put  forth  in  their  behalf. 

The  profession  are  not  alone  in  thinking 
that  the  Government  should  have  given  the 
principalship  of  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Brant- 
ford to  some  High  School  Head  Master  and 
not  to  a  political  servant. 

What  private  cause,  they  had,  alas,  I 
know  not,  that  made  them  do  it ;  they  are 
wise  and  honourable,  and  will  no  doubt 
with  reasons  answer  you. 


Hoping  that   these   sentiments  will   meet 
with  your  approval  and  advocacy, 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

A.  PURSLOW. 

High  School,  Port  Hope, 
May  30th,  1881. 


THE    REPORT   OF   THE   MINISTER 
OF  EDUCATION  FOR  1879. 

We  give  insertion  to  the  following  letter 
from  the  Education  Department  with  the 
comments  of  the  Reviewer  of  the  Minister's 
Report  thereon. — Ed.  C.  E.  M. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  C.  E.  Monthly: 

Sir,— In  criticising  the  Report  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  for  1879,  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Canada  Educational  Monthly 
you  make  a  curious  blunder.  You  state  that 
the  average  salaries,  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  teachers  (Table  D),  should  equal 
the  total  amount  paid  to  them  during  the 
year,  as  given  in  Table  A.  Why  should 
they?  The  figures  reported  in  Table  Aeon- 
tain  only  moneys  paid  between  the  ist  of 
January  and  the  31st  of  December,  generally, 
including  salaries  of  the  current  year,  and 
arrears  of  previous  years,  omitting  however 
balances  due  but  not  paid  on  31st  ofDecem- 
ber  ;  while  Table  D  shews  simply  the  aver- 
age salaries  at  which  teachers  are  engaged, 
and  has  nothing  to  say  to  payments.  One 
instance  will  suffice  in  explanation.  Suppose 
a  teacher  to  be  employed  at  a  salary  of  $500 
per  annum,  and  the  school  kept  open  but  six 
months  :  in  this  case  his  salary  would  be  re- 
ported in  Table  D  as  at  the  rate  of  $500  per 
annum  and  in  Table  A  only  $250  would  ap- 
pear as  having  been  paid  to  him.  The  pro- 
duct therefore  obtained  through  the  multipli- 
cation of  average  salaries  by  number  of  teach- 
ers, does  not,  and  ought  not,  to  tally  with  the 
sums  paid  to  teachers  during  the  year.  It  is 
singular  that  a  critic  so  keen  as  the  Editor  of 
the  Educational  Monthly  should  have 
fallen  into  such  an  error,  and  still  more 
strange  that  he  should,  on  such  an  illusory 
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basis,  accuse  the  Department  of  Education  of 
"cooking  the  Returns." 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  J.  Taylor, 
Chief  Clerk,  Education  Department. 

Education  Office, 
18th  May,  18S1. 

Mr.  Taylor's  explanation  of  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  amount  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  average  salary  by  the  total  number 
of  teachers,  and  that  of  the  actual  payments, 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  we  would  like  to  see 
it.  As  the  arrears  due  at  the  end  of  the  year 
would  largely  counterbalance  the  payments 
of  arrears  for  the  previous  year,  we  may  fairly 
omit  any  consideration  of  this  item. 

There  is,  then,  a  discrepancy  of  $90,584 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some 
schools  are  kept  open,  say  for  only  six  months. 
If  the  Teacher's  salary  in  each  of  these  was 
$500,  the  actual  payment  to  him  was  only 
$250,  and  while  he  would  be  reported  as 
having  $500  in  the  table  of  average  salaries, 
he  would  appear  in  the  statement  of  actual 
payments  as  getting  only  $250.  The  remain- 
ing $250  therefore  would  go  to  account  for 


the  above  discrepancy.  Now,  90, 584  divided 
by  450  gives  362  as  the  number  of  schools  in 
the  Province  that  in  1879  were  kept  open 
only  half  the  year.  But,  if  we  take,  not 
$500,  but  $314,  which  was  the  average  sal- 
ary for  the  Province  and  which  is  therefore  a 
fairer  estimate,  we  find  by  dividing  the  half 
of  it,  or  157,  into  90,584,  that  577  schools, 
or  about  eleven  per  cent,  of  all  those  in  the 
country,  were  closed  for  half  the  year.  This 
seems  a  large  number.  Doubtless,  however, 
there  are  other  disturbing  influences  to  ac- 
count for  the  discrepancy  which  Mr.  Taylor 
has  not  named.  We  are  glad  that  he  is  able 
even  thus  far  to  justify  his  figures,  and  we 
shall  be  still  more  glad  if  he  can  explain  the 
other  errors  we  pointed  out,  such  as  that  of 
the  average  attendance  in  certain  districts. 

We  can  assure  Mr.  Taylor  that  we  have  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  labour  he  expends 
in  preparing  these  tables  for  the  Minister, 
and  it  must  surely  be  some  satisfaction  to 
himself  to  note  that  one  critic  at  least  is  not 
content  to  dish  them  up  as  he  finds  them, 
but  tries  with  considerable  labour  to  make 
an  intelligent  analysis  of  them  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  readers  of  the  Educational 
Monthly. 


The  average  salary  of  rural  schoolmasters 
in  England  and  Wales  is  ;ifn8  14J.  3</.,  and  of 
schoolmistresses,  £ti  2s.  2d.  Out  of  14,651 
mistresses  upwards  of  5,000  are  provided 
with  furnished  houses,  and  out  of  ii,59S 
masters  a  still  larger  number  are  similarly 
accommodated. 

If  rural  school  trustees  in  Ontario  could 
only  see  far  enough  ahead  to  provide  a  cot- 
tage and  garden  for  their  teachers,  convenient 
to  the  school,  an  immense  stride  would  be 
made  towards  the  improvement  of  our  educa- 
tional status.  At  present,  the  teacher  has  too 
often  to  put  up  with  some  rickety  old  dwell- 
ing that  a  farmer  has  forsaken  years  ago  for 


a  new  brick  or  stone  mansion.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  no  house  can  be  found  at  all.  There 
is  thus  hardly  any  inducement  for  a  man  to 
remain  in  the  profession  after  he  is  married. 
We  have  heard  of  teachers  having  to  walk 
two  and  even  three  miles  to  and  from  school 
daily,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  habitable  resi- 
dence at  a  less  distance.  In  such  instances, 
what  need  trustees  expect  but  change,  change, 
change  ?  The  law  distinctly  provides  for  the 
building  of  teachers'  residences,  precisely  as 
it  does  for  school-houses,  and  nothing  but 
short-sightedness  has  prevented  their  erection 
in  the  past,  as  we  are  sorely  afraid  it  will 
continue  to  do  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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CONTEMPORARY  OPINION  ON  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES 
ON  PEDAGOGY. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  report  in 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  of 
Professor  G.  S.  Hall's  lectures  on  Pedagogy 
recently  delivered  at  Harvard   University  : — 

The  great  change  which  has  been  brought 
about  in  the  modern  systems  of  education 
has  resulted  from  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nervous  system.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
that  the  nervous  system  as  related  to  the 
mind  was  that  of  passivity  and  receptiveness, 
but  now  it  is  seen  that  it  is  to  the  activity  of 
the  nervous  system  that  the  effects  of  the  ed- 
ucative processes  are  due.  The  ideal  system 
of  marks  and  punishments  which  ought  to  be 
constantly  in  view,  however  we  may  fall 
short  of  attaining  it,  is  to  have  them  con- 
formable to  those  rewards  and  those  adverse 
or  retributive  influences  which  the  pupil  will 
inevitably  encounter  when  he  engages  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  Thus  the  incidental  service 
derivable  from  them  in  school  adminisiration 
would  be  attended  by  an  abiding  service  to 
the  pupil  in  the  way  of  discipline  for  the 
contingencies  of  his  future  career.  We  are 
to  remember  that  pedagogy  is  a  large  subject, 
larger  than  didactics,  and  the  aim  must  tje  to 
teach  the  pupil  how  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Too  many  people  have  made  the  great  mis- 
take of  looking  at  culture  as  an  object  of 
itself,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  if  the 
mind  were  crammed  with  knowledge  the 
ends  of  education  were  attained.  There  are 
examples  of  not  a  few  minds  stored  wilh 
multifarious  knowledge,  but  which  have 
been  unable  to  react  upon  that  knowledge 
and  usefully  apply  it,  and  thus  their  possess- 
ors have  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  life 
leaving  the  world  no  better  than  they  found 
it. 

Moral  suasion  is  a  modern  idea,  and  the 
lecturer  said  that  he  was  not  an  unqualified 
believer  in  the  theory.  Corporal  punish- 
ment is  sometimes  salutary  and  necessary. 
The  modern  effeminacy  which  would  drive 
the  rod  from  the  school,  savours  too  much  of 
senlimentalism,  born  of  idleness  and  luxury. 
Suffering  is  inevitable  in  this  world,  and  it 
is  wrong  to  foster  in  a  child's  mind  a  false 
idea  of  immunity  therefrom.  Punishment, 
although  intended  to  be  degrading,  is  at 
limes  salutary.  There  his  been  too  much 
nonsense  about  this  question  ;  it  has  set  the 
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theorists  against  the  practical  teachers,  and 
surely  the  opinions  of  the  latter  class  are  en- 
titled to  much  consideration.  If  this  effe- 
minate idea  of  abandoning  corporal  punish- 
ment were  followed  out,  a  child  would  never 
become  educated  ;  the  treatmeut  would  be 
unheroic,  and  the  child  must  learn  that  he 
has  burdens  to  bear  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  mankind  Boys  naturally  object  to  regu- 
larity in  work,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
reality  of  the  situation,  the  machine  must  be 
employed.  Everythirig  that  is  regular  is 
tiresome  to  the  child-mind,  but  none  the  less 
it  is  good  for  him  punishment  should  not  be 
excessive,  and  should  be  held  as  a  reserve 
power.  In  the  public  schools  there  is  very 
little  room  for  individuality,  and  a  teacher 
cannot  consult  the  whims  of  every  pupil  ;  the 
attempt  would  be  hopeless.  All  must  fall 
into  line  some  time  in  life,  and  if  the  lesson 
is  learned  in  youth  so  much  the  better  ;  in- 
dividuality must  end  at  home  with  the  parents, 
who  have  the  time  and  patience  to  consult 
and  gratify  whims. 

Knowledge  is  a  medicine,  and,  like  the 
alphabet,  no  child  ever  cares  for  it  ;  school- 
life  is  not  all  fun,  and  it  cannot  be  made  so 
by  the  adoption  of  any  theories.  Some  of 
the  elements  of  discipline  needed  in  a  school- 
room are,  personality  of  a  teacher  and  good 
success.  The  eye  and  ear  must  be  all  right 
so  as  to  see  and  hear  everything  going  on  in 
the  school-room.  The  tones  of  the  voice  are 
very  potent  in  dealing  with  children.  Correct 
English  must  always  be  used  by  the  teacher, 
and  his  health  must  be  good.  Special  rules 
have  to  be  made,  and  they  must  be  kept, 
otherwise  discipline  fails ;  they  must  be  de- 
finite, explicit,  and  apprehensible,  otherwise 
they  cannot  be  enforced.  The  road  to  self- 
control  is  by  way  of  wholesome  repression 
and  restraint.  Methods  of  punishment  must 
be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offender  and  the  character  of  the  offence. 
When  other  remedies  have  failed  flogging 
must  be  resorted  to.  When  a  scholar,  per- 
haps petted  and  spoiled  at  home,  commits 
some  flagrant  vicious  misdemeanour,  flogging 
is  necessary  ;  there  is  no  other  way  to  reach 
the  case.  The  real  object  of  discipline  is  to 
secure  a  reaction  of  the  pupil's  conscience 
after  the  commission  of  an  error,  and  it 
should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  like  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
a  something  unseen,  but  not  unfelt.  It  is  on 
this  that  the  teacher  must  work,  and  he  must 
be  the  judge  of  the  methods  to  be  employed. 
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Northumberland. —  The  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  was 
held  at  Colborne  on  the  12th  and  13th  May. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President, 
D.  C.  McHenry,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Co- 
bourg  Collegiate  Institute.  The  following 
subjects  were  discussed  :  "Book-keeping," 
introduced  by  W.  J.  Black;  "Spelling," 
by  J.  T.  Slater  ;  "  Relation  of  Teachers  to 
Parents,"  by  E.  J.  Flewelling  ;  "  Relative 
Importance  of  Mathematics,"  by  S.  A.  Dixon; 
"  School  Legislation  and  Regulations,"  by 

D.  C.  McHenry,  M.A.  ;  "Algebra," by  W. 
S.  Ellis,  B.Sc. ;  "Morals  and  Manners," 
by  G.  Dowler ;  "  Question  Drawer,"  by  G. 
K.  Knight,  B.A.,  R.  K.  Orr,  B.A.,  and  W. 

E.  Sprague,  H.M.  Model  School. 

The  discusssions  were  vigorous  and  unu- 
sually interesting,  and  elicited  much  valuable 
information.  The  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  leaders  of  the  various  subjects  executed 
their  part  of  the  programme,  was  very  com- 
mendable and  conduced  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  vexed  question 
of  Superannuation  was  brought  up.  After 
an  animated  discussion,  the  Association 
decided  to  take  no  definite  action  in  the 
matter  until  its  next  meeting,  in  October. 

A  peculiar  case  of  school  discipline  was 
then  brought  before  the  meeting  :  A  pupil  in 
the  township  of  Haldimand  had  been  detain- 
ed from  school  for  two  days  by  his  parents  ; 
on  being  sent  to  the  school  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  to  secure  the  lessons  for 
the  day  following,  he  arrived  as  school  was 
being  dismissed,  and  while  in  the  room, 
committed  an  offence  for  which  the  teacher 
administered  mild  corporal  punishment. 
For  this  he  (the  teacher)  was  summoned 
before  a  magistrate  and  fined,  on  the  ground 


that  the  boy  was  not  a  pupil  of  the  school 
when  the  offence  was  committed.  A  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Associ- 
ation expressing  sympathy  for  the  teacher, 
condemning  the  action  of  the  parent  and  the 
decision  of  the  magistrate,  and  promising 
aid,  if  required,  to  appeal  the  case. 


Ontario  Teachers'  Convention. — 
The  Ontario  Teachers'  Convention  met  at 
Cannington  on  May  27th  and  28th.  It  was 
attended  by  about  seventy  teachers  mostly 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Port 
Perry  and  Uxbridge  High  Schools,  and  the 
Whitby  Collegiate  Institute  were  pretty  well 
represented.  The  President,  J  as.  McBrien, 
I.P.S.,  presided.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
gramme :  — 

"  Composition  in  Public  Schools,"  D, 
Jennings,  Uxbridge  ;  "  Physiology,"  Miss 
M.  J.  Bates,  Prince  Albert;  "Read- 
ing,"  J.  L.  Margach,  Dufiin's  Creek  ; 
"  Applied  Geometry,"  J.  J.  Magee,  B.A., 
Uxbridge;  Lecture  on  "The  Teacher's 
Influence,"  Rev.  E.  Cockburn,  M.A., 
Uxbridge;  "  Mental  Arithmetic,"  J.  Brown, 
Whitby  ;  "  School  Discipline,"  D.  McBride, 
B.A.,  Port  Perry  ;  discussion  on  the  Super- 
annuation Fund,  and  general  business ; 
"  Stocks,"  J.  W.  L'Amoreaux,  Whitevale  ; 
"  Human  Physiology,"  Miss  M.  J.  Bates, 
Prince  Albert ;  "  A  Paper  on  Reading,"  J.  L. 
Margach,  Duffin's  Creek. 

The  Convention  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing an  address  of  welcome  presented  by  the 
Public  School  Board  of  Cannington,  to 
which  a  suitable  reply  was  made  by  Mr.  Jas. 
McBrien,  President,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Brown, 
Model  School,  Whitby,  Vice-President.  The 
Convention  had  under  discussion  the  Super- 
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annuated  Teachers'  Fund,  which  was  entered 
into  with  as  much  ability  and  zeal  as  if  the 
discussion  had  taken  place  in  the  legislative 
halls  of  the  country,  the  result  being  a  scheme 
for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  grant  now 
in  the  Provincial  I'reasury.  The  evening 
lecture  was  given  by  the  Rev.  E.  Cockburn, 
M.A.,  Uxbridge,  the  subject  being  "The 
Teacher's  Influence  :"  it  was  a  masterly  effort 
and  was  frequently  applauded  during  its 
delivery. 


East  Kent  Teachers'  Association, — 
The  Teachers  of  East  Kent  held  their  semi- 
annual meeting  at  Ridgetown  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  May  27th  and  28th.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  E.  Masales,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  discussion 
on  the  "  Half  Time  System  "  as  applied  to 
the  daily  work  of  the  school  room.  This 
drew  forth  expressions  from  many  teachers, 
and  all  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  especially  so  in  the  case  of 


junior  pupils.  No  resolutions  were  passed, 
but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  subject  will 
be  again  introduced  at  some  future  meeting, 
when  more  decided  action  will  be  taken. 
An  essay  on  the  "  Physiology  of  the  Respira- 
tory Organs  "  by  W.  H.  Carleton,  was  well 
received.  The  essay  was  well  written  and 
shewed  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  ventilation,  heating,  cleaning,  etc. 
of  the  school-room  were  well  discussed  in 
the  "  Hygiene  of  the  School-room  "  by  E.  B. 
Harrison,  I.P.S.  J.  E.  Pickard  gave  some 
admirable  methods  of  presenting  Grammar 
to  junior  pupils. 

On  Saturday  E.  B.  Harrison,  I.P.  S.,  read 
a  Departmental  communication  in  regard  to 
the  relief  fund.  A  warm  discussion  ensued, 
and  the  several  clauses  were  voted  upon  by 
the  Association.  The  election  of  ofhcers  was 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association,  on  the  first  Thursday  and  Friday 
in  October. 

W.  S.   McBrayne, 

Secretary. 


SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT. 


[A  series  of  Examination  Questions  upon  Botany  and  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  prepared  for  The 
Monthly  by  Henry  Montgomery,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Botany  in  Toronto  School  of 
Medicine.] 


BOTANY. 
[Continued from  page  184.) 

71.  Name  and  describe  ten  different  forms 
of  indefinite  or  centripetal  inflorescence, 
with  examples  of  each. 

72.  What  is  a  cyme  ? 

73.  What  particular  kind  of  inflorescence 
occurs  in  the  horse-chestnut?  And  what  in 
the  mignonette? 

74.  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the  leaf, 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  pea. 

75.  Explain  the  terms  :  dichlamydeous, 
trimerous,  introrse,  torus,  hexandrous,  didy- 
namous,  angiosperm,  aril,  thalamus,  and 
moncecious,  and  give  the  characters  used  to 
represent  the  last. 


76.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  stamens 
in  the  family  cruciferae? 

77.  When  is  a  plant  said  to  be  epigj'nous  ? 
Give  examples. 

78.  Give  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
more  important  kinds  of  the  regular  dialy- 
petalous  corolla,  with  an  example  of  each. 

79.  Describe  the  flowers  of  the  thistle, 
buttercup,  dandelion,  purple  sarracenia  (pitch- 
er plant)  and  cypripedium  (lady's  slipper). 

80.  What  positions  do  the  leaves  occupy  in 
the  bud  of  the  fern,  maple,  oak,  pine  and 
violet  respectively? 

81.  Write  an  account  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  placenta. 

82.  What  is  the  relative  position  of  the 
calyx  and  ovary  in  the  gooseberry  ? 
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83.  What  (\o  the  botanical  terms  funiculi, 
perisperm,  uva,  pseudocaip  and  phragmata 
denote  ? 

84.  Shew  that  the  fruits  of  the  apple, 
strawberry,  fig  and  currant  are  pseudocarps. 

85.  Define  metastasis  and  eeslivation. 

86.  Minutely  describe  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  the  Umbelliferae. 

87.  Distinguish  the  following :  silique, 
legume,  follicle,  achene,  caryopsis,  pome, 
etoerio  and  pepo. 

88.  Describe,  and  explain  the  origin  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  fruit  of  the  peach. 

89.  Enumerate,  and  draw  vertical  sections 
of  four  sorts  of  ovules. 

90.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  repro- 
ductive process  in  the  Filices  (ferns)  and 
Algre  (sea-weeds)  respectively. 

91.  Classify  the  Leguminosce. 

92.  Mention  the  chief  structural  character- 
istics of  (i)  the  Liliacese  and  (2)  Graminese. 

93.  Name  some  useful  members  of  the 
family  RubiaccEe. 

94.  Give  some  Canadian  representatives 
of  the  Rosacese. 

95.  State  the  genus,  order  and  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  those  plants  from  which 
the  following  substances  are  obtained  :  as- 
safoetida,  black  catechu,  quinine,  tapioca, 
stramonium,  logwood,  aconite,  senna,  sago, 
caoutchouc,  indigo,  madder,  India  rubber, 
croton  oil,  podophyllin,  cotton  and  vegetable 
ivory. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Continued from  page  184.) 

66.  What  are  the  Haversian  canals? 

67.  Classify   the  bones  of  the  body,  and 
mention  an  example  of  each  kind. 

68.  Enumerate  and   describe  the  various 
kinds  of  articulations  in  the  human  body. 

69.  Give  an  account  of  cartilage  and  its 
uses. 

70.  Point  out  the  uses  of  fat. 

71.  Give   the   structure  of  a  nerve  fibre, 
and  of  the  fibre  of  a  voluntary  muscle. 


72.  What  difference  in  function  between 
gray  and  whit-e  nervous  matter? 

73.  Write  a  thesis  upon  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system. 

74.  Give  the  great  divisions  of  the  brain. 

75.  Describe  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
state  its  known  functions. 

76.  Describe  the  cerebellum,  and  state  its 
chief  function. 

77.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  functions 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

78.  How  many  pairs  of  nerves  spring  from 
the  spinal  cord  ? 

79.  Represent  by  diagram  (i)  the  superior, 
surface,  and  (2)  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
human  brain. 

80.  Why  is  it  that  if  a  lesion  occur  in  the 
right  side  of  the  brain,  paralysis  will  ensue 
in  the  left  side  of  the  body  ? 

81.  Distinguish  between  animal  and  vege- 
tative functions. 

82.  Describe  the  optic  nerves. 

83.  Give  an  outline  sketch  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  human  eye. 

84.  What  are  meant  by  presbyopia  and 
myopia  respectively  ? 

85.  Describe  the  labyrinth  or  internal  ear 
in  detail. 

86.  If  the  tympanic  membrane  through 
disease  or  injury  become  functionless,  how 
may  sound  be  conveyed  to  the  brain? 

87.  Name  and  describe  the  four  bones  of 
the  ear  (ossicula  auditus). 

88.  What  is  the  natural  function  of  the 
eustachian  tube? 

89.  Give  the  nervous  supply  of  the  lungs, 
heart  and  tongue  respectively. 

90.  What  are  the  Pacinian  bodies  ? 

91.  What  are  the  Malpighian  bodies  ? 

92.  Distinguish  between  the  ilenm  and  the 
ilium. 

93.  Describe  the  first  and  second  cervical 
vertebrce. 

94.  Give  a  description  and  explanation  of 
the  sounds  of  the  heart. 


Contemporary  Literature. 
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Cicero  Pro  Archia,  with  English  Notes, 
cri'.ical  and  explanatory,  by  A.  L.  Par- 
ker, B.A.,  Coliingwood.  Toronto  :  The 
Canada  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.    Parker's    little    volume    contains 
many  of  the  defects  of  recent  school  publica- 
tions.    The  editor  has  the  proper  idea  as  to 
what  the  character  of  the  notes  should  be, 
but  in  them,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  book, 
there  is  too  much  evidence  of  hasty  compila- 
tion.    Some  of  the  specimen  translations  are 
hardly  up  to  the  mark,  e.g.,  §1,  inie — repetens 
"  recalling  (to  mind)  right  on  from  thence," 
and,  §30,  in  niemoriam  iempiternam,  "  for  the 
everlasting  memorial."     We  need  hardly  re- 
mind the  editor  that  every  exercise  in  trans- 
lation should  be  an  exercise  in  English  com- 
position and    that  no  expression   should   be 
tolerated  that  does  not  hit  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  original.     Occasionally,  too,  we  fear 
that  the  meaning  will  not  be  very  clear  to  the 
ordinary  schoolboy.     To   illustrate,    on    p. 
36  we  are  told  in  regard  to  an  vero,  that  this 
form  is  made  use  of  when,  in  order  to  prove 
something,  we  seek  to  draw  attention  to  the 
agreement    or   difference,     compatibility   or 
incompatibility,    of    two   propositions,     and 
the  combined  propositions  are  either  express- 
ed interrogatively  (rarely  in  the  negative),  or 
attached    to  the   leading  proposition   which 
points  to  the  combination  of  the  two  as  per- 
verse or  absurd.     Surely  this  could  have  been 
expressed  more  simply.     Further,  in  the  in- 
terest  of  the   rising   generation   of  English 
writers  we  object  to  such  an  expression  as 
(p.   30)  "  When  the  context  makes  it  quite 
clear  as  to  what  is  meant,"  and  we  fear  that 
the  bald  statement  on  p.  26,  that  consnles  2x& 
"  those  who   leap  or  dance    together "  will 
not  give  the  youthful  mind  a  proper   idea  of 
the  dignity  of  the  consular  office.     The  editxir 
should  have  explained  his  meaning  more  fully 
and    have  added  the  other  and,    we  think, 


more  plausible  derivation.     The  vocabulary 
is,  generally  speaking,  excellent,  though  in 
some  instances  derivatives  are  omitted,  about 
the  correctness  of  which  there  is  now  little 
doubt.     For  instance,   the  editor  gives  cala- 
mus as  the  origin  of  calamitas  thus  ignoring 
cada?nitas  from  the  root  CAD  ;  and  he  omits 
altogether  to  derive  bonus.    The  Sanscrit  con- 
gener of  the  Latin  word  is  no  doubt  of  interest 
to  the  advanced  student,  and  sometimes  even 
in  school  classes  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  it,  to   trace   the   etymology  of  a  classical 
word ;  but  no  good  educational  purpose  can  be 
served  by  frequent  reference  to  the  Sanscrit  in 
a  book  like  the  one  before  us,  particularly 
when  the  Latin  and  Greek  roots  themselves 
elucidate  the  etymology.     Does  anyone  sup- 
pose that  the  average  unimaginative  student 
will   feel   his  mental    pulse    beat  any  faster 
when    he    finds  ^^  orno   [Sansc.    chush,    'to 
adorn ']  or  "  sono  [akin  to  Sansc.  svan  *  to 
make  a  noise ']  "  ?     In  the  case  of  the  latter 
at  any  rate,  it  is  possible  to  gratify  the  philo- 
logical craving  without  laying  India   under 
contribution.     Let  us  avoid  the  very  appear- 
ance of  pedantry.     We  observe  also  that  Mr. 
Parker  has  adopted  two  different  modes  of 
derivation.      We  have  the  philological  roots 
occasionally  given,  but  oftener  the  roots  with 
formative  elements.     It  would  be  better,  as 
Mr.  Connor  has    done    in    his  Etymology, 
to   give   always   the   crude    root.     This   we 
admit  is  by  no  means  general  even  in  good 
dictionaries,  but  the  tendency  is  in  this  di- 
rection, and  we  should    like  to   see  carried 
out  uniformly  what  is  the  only  true  scientific 
mode.     But  it  is  with  the  Introduction  (pp. 
iii.-viii.)  that  we  have  most  fault  to  find.     A 
more  heterogeneous  assortment  of  sentences 
and  clauses  we  have  seldom  seen.     A  school- 
boy might  give  them  a  place  in  his  note-book, 
I    but  the  editor  of  a  classical  work  should  try 
to  write  decent  English,  to  make  his  he^s  just 
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a  little  less  prominent,  and  to  have  at  any 
rate  one  principal  verb  in  each  sentence.  No 
doubt  the  iutroduction  is  intended  to  be  little 
more  than  a  series  of  notes,  but  there  should 
be  method  even  in  note-making.  Whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  We 
do  not  feel  sure,  either,  that  the  editor  has 
made  his  meaning  very  clear  in  the  following 
estimate  of  Cicero's  character  : — "With  all 
this  he  was  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators,  an 
authority  on  Grammar,  and  an  advocate  of  a 
pure  morality,  which  he  borrowed  from 
Plato  and  the  Academic  School.  He  lived 
and  died  in  faith.  He  has  made  converts  to 
the  belief  in  virtue,  and  had  disciples  in  the 
wisdom  of  love."  We  should  like  to  see  the 
school-boy  who  can  make  out  what  is  meant 
by  Cicero's  living  and  dying  in  faith,  and  hav- 
ing disciples  in  the  wisdom  of  love.  Al- 
though, too,  it  is  a  fact,  it  would  have  been  as 
well  to  leave  out  the  phrase  "  an  authority  on 
Grammar. "  In  its  present  position  it  reminds 
us  strongly  of  the  epitaph  in  which  the  dear 
departed  was  handed  down  to  posterity  "as 
a  devoted  husband,  an  honest  man,  and  a 
first-rate  shot." 


sinple  words- and  phrases,  had  given  a  ren- 
dering of  the  whole  passage,  conveying  the 
poetic  meaning  of  the  original.  The  work, 
on  the  whole,  is  an  excellent  one,  and,  for 
what  he  has  done,  Mr.  Miiller  deserves,  and 
we  do  not  doubt,  will  receive,  the  thanks  of 
every  student  as  well  as  of  every  teacher  of 
German  in  the  Province. 


Schiller's  Ballads,  with  notes  by  A. 
Miiller,  Master  of  Modern  Languages, 
Berlin  High  School.  Toronto  :  The  Can- 
ada Publishing  Company. 

This  little  work  contains  four  of  Schiller's 
finest  ballads,  and  the  notes  have  been  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  assisting  candidates  for 
the  Intermediate,  or  for  Junior  Matriculation 
at  Toronto  University.  The  notes  are  good 
and  practical,  exactly  such  notes  as  a  pains- 
taking teacher  would  give  his  pupils.  We 
wish,  however,  that  the  author  had  given 
fuller  explanations  and  translations  of  some 
of  the  more  difficult  passages.  For  example, 
many  students  find  difficulty  in  construing 
and  translating  the  last  four  lines  of  "  Der 
Gang  7iach  dent  Eisenhammer ."  The  editor 
partially  explains  one  line,  but  his  notes 
would  be  of  more  assistance  if  he  supplied 
a  subject  for  trat  and  shewed  how  strent  is 
connected  with  the  words  preceding.  In 
such  cases,  it  would  be  well  to  arrange  the 
German  words  in  the  prose  order.  Again,  in 
such  a  passage  as  lines  114-121;  or  lines 
144-153  of  "Die  Kraniche  des  Ibycus,"  it 
wodld  have  been  better,  if  the  editor,  instead 
of  giving   the   literal    translation   of  a   few 


Wordsworth,  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  Series,  edited  by  John 
Morley.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers  ; 
Toronto  :  James  Campbell  &  Son. 

That  there  is  anything  very  new  to  be  said, 
either  about  the  life  or  the  writings  of  Words- 
worth, is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Some  un- 
published letters  and  traditionary  reminis- 
cences have  been  placed  at  Mr.  Myers'  dis- 
posal, which,  without  throwing  any  startling 
light  upon  the  incidents  of  the  poet's  life, 
may  be  welcomed  as  perhaps  the  last  glean- 
ings of  fact  which  biographers  can  expect  to 
rake  together.  For  new  light  upon  Words- 
worth's poetry  we  must  wait  until  poetic 
thought  has  moved  on  to  some  further  vant- 
age ground ; — all  that  can  be  advantageously 
said  from  the  stand-point  of  appreciative  dis- 
cipleship  having  been  already  given  to  the 
world.  Mr.  Myers  naturally,  therefore,  dis- 
claims any  pretentions  to  novelty  in  the  views 
he  has  taken  of  the  mner  spirit  and  true  scope 
of  Wordsworth's  genius ;  the  views  he  pro- 
pounds have,  no  doubt,  been  come  to  inde- 
pendently, but  the  result  does  not  lead  him  to 
obtrude  "  upon  the  public  any  merely  fanciful 
estimate  in  which  better  accredited  judges 
would  refuse  to  concur." 

Within  the  limits  thus  prescribed,  Mr. 
Myers  has  shewn  great  skill  and  appreciation. 
He  is  a  poet  himself,  and  he  deals  with  that 
aspect  of  Wordsworth's  life  in  a  congenial 
spirit,  while  the  whole  work  is  written  in 
that  good  prose  which  poets  not  unfrequently 
write  when  they  escape  being  too  flowery 
and  rhetorical.  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  his  biographical  sketch,  unless  it  be  that 
at  p.  88,  he  follows  the  modern  practice  of 
sneering  at  De  Quincey,  although  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  go  so  far  in  that  direction  as 
does  Carlyle  in  his  lately  published  "  Remin- 
iscences." We  would  select  the  7th  chapter 
on  the  "  Happy  Warrior,"  as  perhaps  con- 
taining the  best  passages  in  the  book. 
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CAMBRIDGE   LECTURES  ON 
TEACHING. 

Mr.  Fitch,  whose  recent  volume  of  Lec- 
tures on  Teaching,  delivered  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  England,  is  perhaps  the 
most  serviceable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  pedagogy  we  have  hitherto  met  with, 
makes  the  remark  that  "the  best  work  in 
the  world  is  not  done  by  criticism,  but  by 
enthusiasm."  The  saying  is  true,  and  especi- 
ally of  teaching,  though  the  familiar  Biblical 
reference  to  "  zeal  without  knowledge  "  may 
Well  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  apotheosis  of 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Fitch,  himself,  however, 
takes  care  not  to  sacrifice  the  results  of  his 
work  at  the  shrine  of  the  mere  enthusiast. 
Criticism,  he  knows,  has  its  functions  ;  and 
no  really  good  work  is  done  that  will  not  bear 
its  scrutiny.  At  the  same  time  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  without  earnestness  and 
real  love  for  the  work,  the  instructor  of  youth 
will  fail  of  reaping  that  harvest  which  is  the 
reward  of  enthusiasm  and  fervent  labour. 
In  the  volume  before  us  this  truth  finds  apt 
illustration  in  another  remark  of  our  author, 
in  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the  edu- 
cator, and  the  difficulty  of  imparting  methods 
of  teaching  which  shall  be  effective  as  instru- 
ments in  training  the  young.  Mr.  Fitch 
says,  that  "the  best  part  of  a  teacher's 
equipment  is  incommunicable  in  the  form 
of  pedagogic  lectures."  What  can  be  com- 
municated, and  made  interesting  as  well  as 
instructive,  in  the  science  and  art  of  educa- 
tion, bevond,  we  would  almost  say,  any  other 
manual  familiar  to  us,  we  have  in  the  present 
volume.  The  book  covers  a  wide  field  and 
touches  upon  almost  every  subject  connected 
with  practical  elementary  education.  It  is 
attractively  written,  and  is  throughout  sensi- 


ble, lucid,  and  free  from  that  bane  of  modern 
educational  writers,  the  affectation  to  present 
the  subject  in  stiff  philosophic  phrase,  and 
beset  with  a  haze  of  psychological  mysticism, 
which  wearies  and  repels  nine-tenths  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Mr.  Fitch  writes, 
moreover,  from  an  ample  experience  and  with 
that  breadth  of  vision,  the  fruit  of  mature 
thought,  close  observation,  and  long  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  all  the  varied 
detail  of  a  teacher's  work.  As  Principal  of 
a  training  college,  as  a  Government  Inspector 
of  Schools,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  our  author  has  gathered 
an  amount  of  experience  of  educational  meth- 
ods which  entitles  him  to  speak  "  as  one 
having  authority,"  and  which  gives  a  value 
to  his  opinions  which  those  interested  in  the 
subjects  he  discusses  will  be  sure  to  profit  by 
making  acquaintance  with.  In  these  times, 
when  so  many  intelligent  men  in  the  profes- 
sion are  looking  the  problems  of  education 
anew  in  the  face,  and  when  the  demand  is 
on  the  increase  for  teachers  who  are  not  only 
capable  of  grasping,  but  are  imbued  with  the 
desire  of  minutely  and  critically  dissecting 
them,  the  aid  of  a  master-expositor  like  Mr. 
Fitch  is  invaluable  in  conducting  one  through 
the  maze  of  theory  and  method  brought  be- 
fore the  teacher  in  such  volumes  as  the  present, 
and  which  the  lecturer  so  unmistakably  has 
the  key  of.  In  here  directing  attention  to 
the  work,  our  object  is,  if  possible,  to  incite, 
in  the  young  teacher  particularly,  a  desire 
for  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  both 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  than  he  has 
usually  the  means  of  acquiring,  and  to  turn 
his  attention  away  from  the  charlatan  and 
the  sciolist  to  an  instructor  in  professional 
matters  of  whom  he  may  learn  much  and  in 
the  main  trust  implicitly. 
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HONOURS  TO  LITERARY  MEN. 

For   mere    titular   honours   we  have    no 
fancy,   believing   them    to    be   emphatically 
out  of  place  in,  and  alien  to  the  democratic 
sentiment  of,  the  New  World.     We  cannot, 
therefore,  regard  with  complacency  the  mul- 
tiplication of  artificial  titles  in  Canada,  nor 
do  we  look  with  favour  upon  ihe  proposal  of 
His    Excellency   the    Governor-General,    to 
establish  a  Canadian  Academy  of  Letters,  if 
the  design  be  to  confer  a  forced  distinction 
upon  our  litterateurs  and  public    writers  by 
admitting   them    into   a    select    circle    and 
labelling  them  with  certificates  of  honour, 
which  their   merits    have    neither    won    for 
them  nor  the  public  estimate  of  their  worth 
spontaneously  accords  to  them.     It  is  not  in 
this  way  that  Canadian  literature  and  literary 
men  are  to  be  helped,  nor  will  projects  of 
the  kind  accomplish  much  in  developing  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  country.     Much  more, 
we  incline  to   think,   would  be   gained    by 
our  public  men  making  occasional  recogni- 
tion, in  some  noticeable  way,  of  honest  effort 
and  meritorious  performance,  and  by  giving 
a  cue  to  the  Press  in  singling  out  passages  for 
commendation  or  for  critical  appraisement, 
and  thus  bringing  the  work  commended  into 
public  notice  and  aiding  it  in  exerting  its  in- 
fluence on  literary  taste.  With  regard  to  some 
of  the  best  work  our  literary  men  have  pro- 
duced, it  is  not  so  much  from  want  of  appre- 
ciation as  from  want  of  a  market  informed  of 
its  existence  and  character,  that  it  and  Cana- 
dian literature  suffers.      Had  we  more  com- 
petent reviewing  in  our  public  journals,  and 
were  criticism  more  kindly  and  painstaking 
than  it  is,  our  native  literature  would  lift  up 
its  head  and  flourish.     Newspapers  like  the 
G/odeha.ve  ever  been  a  wet  blanket  on  literary 
effort,  and  no  journal  has  been  more  shame- 
lessly untrue  to  Canada  than  that  newspaper, 
or  has  carried  its  jealousy  and  selfishness  to 
further  lengths  in   dealing   wiih   the   native 
and  general  literature  of  the  time.     By  our 
compatriots  in  the  Quebec  Province  we  un- 
derstand  that    His    Excellency's   project    is 
enthusiastically   commended.       This,    how- 
ever, is  not  surprising,  as  the  French-Cana- 


dian littiratair  retains    the    Gallic  love  for 
Orders  of  Merit  and  the  ribbon  distinctions 
of  Old  France,  which  the  recent  crowning  by 
the  French  Academy  of  their  countryman, 
Mr.  L.   H.   Frechette,  has  no  doubt  fanned 
into  greater  flame.     In  the  English-speaking 
provinces,  we   have    little    doubt,    that   the 
more   sensible  view  of  the  matter  prevails, 
and  that  official  distinctions  conferred  upon 
our  literary  men  and  the  awarding  of  titles 
and  the  trappings  of  knighthood  for  political 
services,  will  be  held  by  the  people,  as  well 
as  by  those  who    are'  the  recipients  of  the 
honour,  as  of  less  value  than  the  respect  and 
affection  of  their  countrymen — the  true  and 
genuine  tribute  to  honest  worth.     So  long, 
however,  as  the  State  officers  in  England  are 
under  the  impression  that  in  the  Colonies, 
as  in  the  Mother  Country,  a  love  for  titles 
prevails,  and  so  long  as  the  proper  men  are 
named  for  distinction  by  the   State,  we  are 
bound  to  respect  the  honour  which  Royalty 
desires  to  confer.     Holding  these  views,  we 
gladly  acknowledge  the  compliment  paid  on 
the  24th  of  May  last  to  Mr.  Alpheus  Todd, 
Librarian   of  Parliament,  Ottawa,    and     to 
Principal    Dawson,   of    McGill    University, 
Montreal,    and    heartily   congratulate    these 
gentleman  upon  the  honour  conferred  upon 
them,  of  being  installed  "  Companions  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order   of  the   Bath."     At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
would  be  more  complimentary  to  the  nation, 
and    should    be    equally    gratifying    to    the 
gentlemen  honoured,  did  these  acknowledg- 
ments of  merit  emanate  from  a  native  source 
and  be  of  a   somewhat  different  character. 
Parliamentary  grants,  as  a  rule,  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  encouraged,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Todd  particularly,  recognition  in  this  form 
would  be  a  less  objectionable,  and  certainly 
a  more  substantial,  mode  of  acknowledging 
public  services.    The  Academic  honours  paid 
by  Queen's  University  to  this  gentleman,  and 
similar  compliments  coming  from  other  in- 
stitutions, ought  to  be  as  acceptable,  if  not 
preferable,  to  the  recipient.    Could  we  have, 
in  connection  with  our    Universities,    funds 
set  aside  for  the  Endowment  of  Research, 
this    would   be  an    excellent     and    helpful 
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means  of  encouraging  talent  and  industry, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  suitably  rewarding 
merit.  We  commend  this  Endowment  idea 
to  the  opulent  business  men  of  the  country, 
whose  wealth  might  do  much,  if  they  were 
so  minded,  to  advance  the  nation  in  educa- 
tion and  culture,  and  substantially  to  pro- 
mote its  nascent  literature. 


THE  LONDON  CATASTROPHE  AND 
THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING. 

The  recent  calamitous  occurrence  at  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  admonishes  the  public,  and  par- 
ticularly our  educational  authorities,  of  the 
unwisdom  of  allowing  our  youth  to  grow  up 
ignorant,  we  will  not  say  of  that  accomplish- 
ment, but  of  that  imperative  necessity  for 
every  child  in  the  country — a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  swimming.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
London  catastrophe,  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  steamer,  entombing  its  scores  of  victims 
without  the  possibility  of  making  an  effort  to 
save  their  lives,  gave  little  chance  to  its 
living  freight,  however  proficient  any  may 
have  been  in  the  art  of  swimming,  either  to 
reach  the  shore  or  to  remain  afloat  until  suc- 
cour came.  But  had  this  been  otherwise, 
what  number  of  the  passengers  would  have 
gained  safety  by  knowing  how  to  swim,  or 
how  to  maintain  that  coolness  of  head  in  time 
of  peril,  which  a  knowledge  of  the  art  usually 
gives  to  those  who  find  themselves  in  such 
circumstances  ?  The  answer,  we  fear,  would 
not  be  assuring.  Let  the  lesson,  now,  how- 
ever, be  taken  to  heart,  and  let  parents  and 
guardians  of  youth  see  to  it  that  no  child  is 
permitted  to  grow  up  without  being,  if  net 
an  expert  swimmer,  one  at  least  that  will 
not  be  fatuously  helpless  when  precipitated 
into  the  water,  still  less  become  the  murderer 
of  any  one  whom  he  may  clutch  in  his  terror 
and  prevent  from  escaping  from  the  danger 
from  which  he  is  unable  to  extricate  himself. 
Attached  to  many  of  the  schools  of  the 
Province  there  is  a  gymnasium,  with  ap- 
pointed hours  of  exercise,  a  portion  of  which 
might  be  set  aside,  the  more  advantageously 
where  water  is  accessible,  for  teaching  swim- 
ming as  a  useful  accomplishment  and  desir- 


able form  of  recreation.  Facilities  for  this 
purpose  might  be  provided  by  local  men  of 
wealth,  and  a  boon  conferred  upon  the  young 
of  inestimable  benefit,  both  in  regard  to 
health  and  physical  development,  and  in 
preparedness  for  such  an  emergency  as  ap- 
pallingly came  to  everyone  of  the  ill-fated 
passengers  of  the  Victoria,  but  from  which 
few  were  able,  or  had  the  opportunity,  to 
escape. 


THE   REVISED    NEW  TESTAMENT. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  perennial  interest 
in  the  sacred  books  of  Christendom,  not- 
withstanding the  attitude  of  many  minds  in 
the  present  day  which  have  either  gone  over 
altogether  to  scepticism,  or  which  affects 
that  "  know-nothingism  "  in  religious  mat- 
ters calling  itself  Agnosticism,  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  Revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  hailed  by  the  people  may  be 
taken  as  conclusive  proof.  The  mingled 
adverse  and  favourable  criticism  of  the 
clergy  and  the  Press,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  indicates,  however,  that  the  work 
of  the  Revisers  is  not  going  to  pass  unnoticed 
or  unchallenged.  The  critics  of  the  Revision 
belong  to  two  classes — those  who  desire,  and 
look  favourably  upon,  a  more  correct  ren- 
dering of  the  Scriptures  than  that  of  King 
James ;  and  those  who  cling  to  what  long 
usage  has  endeared  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people,  and  want  no  change  in  the  pres- 
ent version.  The  latter  class  the  work  just 
completed  will  sadly  disturb  in  their  super- 
stitious reverence  for  the  verbal  accuracy 
of  every  part  of  the  Sacred  Book.  On  the 
whole,  however,  so  far  as  competent  authori- 
ties have  yet  spoken,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Revision  is  likely  to  be  very  generally  and 
favourably  received,  though  it  may  be  long 
ere  it  officially  displaces  the  version  hitherto 
in  use.  Some  of  the  alterations,  particularly 
that  instanced  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  have 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  indignation,  and 
incited  the  charge  that  the  work  has  been 
"  sacrilegiously  tampered  with,  without  the 
excuse  of  either  divinity  or  scholarship." 
Another  shout  has  gone  up  against  the  un- 
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dertaking  because  the  old  stately  rythm  of 
the  original,  it  is  affirmed,  has  been  largely 
sacrificed  in  favour  of  some  questionable 
gain  in  grammatical  accuracy.  The  task 
admittedly  has  been  a  difficult  and  a  delicate 
one,  and  perhaps  we  should  rather  rejoice 
that  the  Revisers  have  so  far  restrained  their 
hands  in  the  work  of  revision,  than  fling 
stones  at  them  for  what,  in  the  no  doubt 
faithful  and  conscientious  exercise  of  their 
task,  they  have  ventured  to  alter.  The  old 
doctrines,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  remain  un- 
touched, and  no  vital  change  has  been  found 
necessary  in  anything  that  affects  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christian  faith. 


SCHOOL  ORTHOEPY. 

It  is  time  that  our  educational  authorities 
looked  after  the  pronunciation  of  English 
taught  in  our  Public  Schools,  if  such  vulgar- 
isms are  sanctioned  as  the  Inspector  of  the 
City  of  Toronto  defends  and  quotes  certain 
authority  for.  The  question  has  been 
raised  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  "been,"  and  the  City 
School  Inspector,  having  had  his  English, 
we  fear,  corrupted  by  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  other  side  of  the  line,  asserts  that  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  bin — 
rhyming  with  sin — and  lends  the  weight  of 
his  authority  to  the  word  being  so  pronounced 
in  the  schools.  Now  it  is  bad  enough  to 
import  professors  for  our  educational  institu- 
tions from  England,  but  let  us  stop  short 
of  importing  the  American  language  with 
all  its  dialects  and  "  fonetics,"  and  thus  save 
the  Queen's  English  from  dishonour  while 
we  remain  subjects  of  the  Ciown.  We  are 
aware  that  Mr.  Hughes  quotes  authority  for 
his  pronunciation  of  "been,"  but  so  he  can 
for  any  other  vulgarism.  Josh  Billings  and 
Mark  Twain  will  supply  him  with  "classi- 
cal "  specimens  in  abundance.  But  these 
are  not  the  authorities  made  use  of  by 
educated  persons  in  England,  nor  will  Mr. 
Hughes  find  his  preference  sustained  in  any 
literary  circle  of  repute  in  Canada.  More- 
over, if  there  is  any  force  in  his  favourite 
phonetics,  Mr.  Hughes  should  know  that  he 


is  quite  wrong  in  his  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  Has  he  heard  of  "  Stormonth's  "  Dic- 
tionary— a  lexicon  which  is  almost  universal- 
ly accepted  in  the  British  dominions,  at  least, 
by  persons  of  education  and  culture  ?  We 
recommend  the  Toronto  School  Board  to 
send  Mr.  Hughes  a  copy  of  this  "authority," 
and  beg  them  to  place  one  in  each  of  the  City 
Schools.  When  that  is  done,  let  the  pupils 
then  be  asked  to  hunt  up  in  the  works  of 
our  best  English  poets  instances  in  which 
the  word  "been"  occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
rhyming  couplet  or  stanza,  and  after  collect- 
ing these  to  forward  them  to  the  Inspector 
with  the  request  that  he  will  note  the  word 
that  rhymes  with  it,  and  thus  learn  its  un- 
doubted  pronunciation.  Pope's  lines  may 
here  be  recalled  with  profit  : — 

"  Enough  that  virtue  fiU'd  the  space  between 
Prov'd  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been." 

In  some  respects  it  is  fortunate  that  Mr. 
Hughes'  visits  to  the  schools  of  the  city  are 
as  infrequent  as  we  hear  them  to  be.  We 
wish  him  better  work,  however,  when  he 
does  come  in  contact  with  the  masters  and 
pupils  than  in  setting  before  them  provincial- 
isms in  pronunciation,  whatever  atrocities  he 
may  commit  in  his  school  manuals.  In  the 
latter  he  can  be  tracked  and  set  right ;  in 
the  schools  it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  so. 


PROFESSIONAL  PROMOTION. 

Dr.  Purslow,  of  Port  Hope,  in  our  Con- 
tributors' Department,  in  the  present  number, 
very  pertinently  and  in  good  taste  discusses 
the  question  of  professional  promotion  and 
the  reasonableness  of  the  expectation  enter- 
tained by  High  School  Masters  that  when 
vacancies  occur  in  Government  institutions 
of  an  educational  character,  which  may 
naturally  be  looked  upon  as  prizes  in  the 
profession,  they  should  be  filled  by  one  of 
their  number.  To  the  position  taken  by  our 
correspondent  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  an 
objection,  save,  perhaps,  the  one  involved  in 
the  principle  of  Civil  Service  Reform — that  the 
Deputy  of  the  late  excellent  Principal  should, 
if  eligible,  fill   his   shoes.     Unquestionably, 
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however,  when  the  vacancy  occurred — the 
necessity  for  which,  by  the  way,  we  were  far 
from  seeing — both  propriety  and  policy 
ought  to  have  suggested  that  it  be  filled  from 
the  ranks  from  which  the  previous  incum- 
bent was  drawn,  and  whose  professional  quali- 
fications best  fit  its  members  for  filling  the 
responsible  post  of  head  of  such  an  institution. 
It  is  with  no  desire  to  reflect  upon  the  ap- 
pointee of  the  Government  that  we  say  that 
his  nomination  was  a  mistake,  and  betrays 
on  the  part  of  the  Administration  that  failing 
which  is  the  crying  evil  of  all  party  Govern- 
ments— their  proneness  to  use  the  patronage 
of  their  office  for  political  purposes  and  not 
for  that  which  will  best  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  State.  The  gentleman  who  has  suc- 
ceeded Principal  Hunter,  no  doubt,  has  good 
claims  upon  the  Government,  which  his 
industry  and  ability  strengthen ;  but  for  the 
position,  as  the  head  of  an  educational  as 
well  as  an  eleemosynary  institution,  we  are 
sure  he  himself  will  agree  with  us,  it  was 
more  fit  that  an  appointment  should  have 
been  made  from  the  ranks  of  the  teaching 
profession.  The  Minister  of  Education,  we 
trust,  will  take  care  that,  in  any  future  pre- 
ferment of  the  kind,  the  hard-working  and 
deserving  masters  of  our  Institutes  and  High 
Schools  are  not  again  passed  over,  but  that 
the  prizes  which  the  profession  legitimately 
look  forward  to  as  their  own,  shall  be  filled 
by  those  of  their  order.  Political  exigency, 
we  are  aware,  is  as  imperious  as  it  is  embar- 
rassing ;  but  the  head  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem should  know  nothing  of  this. 


A  CONTEMPORARY  ON  MATHEMA- 
TICAL STUDIES,  AND  MESSRS. 
BUCHAN  AND  MARLING'S  RE- 
PORT. 

A  VERY  pretty,  though,  as  far  as  argu- 
ments and  honesty  go,  rather  one-sided  con- 
troversy, has  arisen  out  of  the  reports  of  High 
School  Inspectors  Buchan  and  Marling,  to 
be  found  in  the  Educational  Blue-book  for 
1879.  These  gentleman,  giving  voice,  we 
are  sure,  to  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
intelligent  people  of  the  country,  expressed 


to  the  Minister  of  Education  their  conviction, 
based  upon  minute  personal  observation  and 
the  statements  of  the  heads  of  educational 
institutions,  that  undue  attention  has  been 
paid  for  some  time  back  to  the  subject  of 
mathematics  in  our  schools.  Thereupon  a 
contemporary,  ever  on  the  alert  when  the 
sale  of  the  publications  of  its  proprietor  is 
concerned,  challenged  the  statements  of  the 
Inspectors,  and  from  the  abundance  of  its  con- 
tributor's knowledge  and  the  richness  of  his 
inner  consciousness  demonstrated  to  its  own 
satisfaction  that  the  Inspectors  did  not  under- 
stand the  full  force  of  what  they  affirmed, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  said 
on  the  subject  save  what  the  consulting 
mathematician  of  the  house  and  the  journal 
chose  to  say  or  would  permit  to  be  said. 
Our  contemporary,  with  that  characteristic 
disingenuousness  which  makes  it  sui  generis 
amongst  educational  journals,  studiously 
ignored  Mr.  Buchan's  report  and  strove  to 
represent  Mr.  Marling  as  singular  in  his  views 
upon  the  problem  craze,  ascribing  to  him, 
moreover,  narrowness,  exaggeration,  ignor- 
ance of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  especially  of  the 
views  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  To  this  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  report  and  aspersion  of  his 
aims,  carefully  concocted  and  sedulously 
distributed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  journal, 
Mr.  Marling  replied  in  the  following  com- 
munication— a  fine  specimen,  by  the  way,  of 
controversial  letter  writing  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Canada  School  Journal  : 

Sir, — In  your  critique  on  my  official  re- 
port for  1879,  as  given  in  the  March  number 
of  the  School  journal,  there  are  certain  ex- 
pressions and  statements  of  which  I  feel  I 
have  a  right  to  complain.  I  would  gladly 
be  silent,  but  as  my  silence  might  be  misin- 
terpreted, I  ask  room  in  your  next  issue  for 
a  few  words  by  way  of  clearance  and  denial. 
I  will  not  trouble  you  again  on  the  subject. 

First.  ''Attack  on  Mathematics."  I  made 
no  such  attack. 

Second.  "  Unsupported  assertion  that  the 
study  of  Mathematics  has  proved  and  is 
proving  injurious  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  rising  generation." 

Nowhere  have  I  written,  never  have  I 
thought  of,  such  a  grotesque  absurdity.  I  am 
amazed  to  find  it  attributed  to  me  in  an  edu- 
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cational  journal  published  by  a  respectable 
house. 

Third.  "  lie  affirms  that  the  solution  of 
problems  is  of  but  small  educational  value." 
If  your  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
my  words  in  their  connection,  they  will  see 
that  my  reference  is  to  the  "  problems"  that 
are  in  vogue  amongst  us,  many  of  which  high 
authority  holds  to  be  unsuitable  and  injurious 
for  the  children  to  whom  they  are  proposed. 
The  evil  is  even  greater  in  the  Public  Schools 
than  in  the  High  Schools.  "Can  nothing 
be  done,"  said  an  indignant  mother  to  me  the 
other  day,  "  to  do  away  with  all  these  sums  ?" 
— holding  up  for  my  inspection  a  formidable 
list  of  "problems"  which  her  little  twelve- 
year-old  was  wrestling  with  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  "There's  no  time  for  grammar,  or 
history  or  geography  ;  nothing  but  sums  !  " 
My  objection  is  not  to  problems  (so  that  Mill 
does  not  trouble  me  at  all),  but  to  the  excess 
of  them,  and  to  the  unsuitable  character  of 
many  of  them  for  pupils  of  tender  age,  and 
wiih  no  special  mathematical  tastes  or  apti- 
tudes. I  put  it  to  the  teachers  of  Ontario, 
whether  this  problem  mdnia  is  not  discourag- 
ing and  disheartening  many  of  their  most 
promising  and  painstaking  scholars,  and  dri- 
ving not  a  few  from  their  schools  altogether. 

Foni-th.  You  question  the  correctness  of 
my  belief  that  most  of  the  mathematical 
teachers,  especially  University  men,  are  with 
me  in  thinking  that  our  school  training  is 
getting  one-sided.  It  would  be  an  offence 
against  decency  for  me  to  quote  confidential 
conversations  with  school  officers,  but  I  made 
the  statement  in  full  view  of  my  responsi- 
bility for  it,  and  on  due  authority,  and  you 
miist  pardon  me  for  claiming  that  my  op- 
portunities for  ascertaining  the  opinion  of 
teachers  are  not  less  then  your  own.  I 
abide  by  my  belief.  In  confirmation,  I  refer 
you  to  the  resolution  on  the  subject  of  undue 
mathematical  predominance  in  the  High 
Schools,  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
High  School  Section  of  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association,  August  I2ih,  1880.  But,  in 
truth,  the  fact  is  too  notorious  to  need 
confirmation. 

Lastly.  I  am  glad  to  agree  with  you,  as  I 
had  done  in  my  report,  as  to  the  improve- 
ment that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
mathematical  teaching  of  our  schools.  But 
when  tru'-tees  and  parents  and  teachers  and 
pupils  unite,  as  they  do,  to  beg  us  to  do 
something  to  lessen  the  strain  that  is  being 
put  upon  the  chilrlren  by  the  long  strings  of 
knotty  questions  that  they  take  with  them  to 
be  solved  at  home,  that  thrust  their  English 
studies  to  the  wall,  and  too  often  desiroy 
their  usefulness  as  members  of  the  family 
circle,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that 


we    have  jn  Ontario  forgotten    that   golden 
rule  in  education,  "  Ne  quid  nimis." 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  Arthur  Marling, 

RoSEDALE,  March  26th. 

To  such  a  letter  every  fair-minded  man 
would  think  that  there  could  be  but  one 
reply — a  manly  apology  for  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  or,  if  that  heroic  effort  could  not  with 
heart  of  grace  (or  greed)  be  made, — abashed 
silence.  But,  as  if  incapable  of  feeling  the 
force  of  such  a  crushing,  though  eminently 
polite,  rejoinder,  the  journal  in  question 
essays  a  reply  intended  to  be  witty  and  wise, 
but  which  is  only  flippant  and  foolish.  The 
outcry  against  the  place  of  Mathematics  in 
our  schools,  to  the  disadvantage  of  some  and 
the  exclusion  of  other  equally  important 
subjects,  is  consequent  upon,  the  journal 
would  have  its  readers  believe,  wrong 
methods  on  the  part  of  teachers,  whom  in  the 
same  breath  it  vilifies  and  applauds,  and  the 
attempts  of  heedless  children  to  extort  at 
unseasonable  hours  a  little  precarious  help 
from  indolent  and  worried  parents  !  And 
then  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  little 
more  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Surely  if  such  arguments  and  conclusions, 
and  the  abuse  of  honoured  names,  for  the 
purposes  of  commercial  and  unlicensed  greed, 
be  the  outcome  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  mathematical  text  books  or  of  "  the  logic 
of  the  common  school,"  then  what  must  be 
the  outlook  if  matters  are  to  remain  in  statu 
quo?  "  But  after  all  the  world  moves,"  and 
our  contemporary  and  it'  consulting  author- 
ity in  mathematics  will  learn  in  time  that 
though  cicilibd  in  arte  sua  credendum  est 
the  public  have  had  reason  to  be  suspicious  of 
the  guides  they  have  hitherto  been  following 
in  this  matter,  and  in  future  are  going  to 
take  counsel  in  other  and  less  interested 
quarters. 


MIND-READING. 

A  Mr.  Bishop,  in  London,  England,  is 
interesting,  and  it  is  said  puzzling,  many  /zV- 
tera'eurs  and  men  distinguished  in  mental 
and    physical   science,    by  an   exhibition   of 
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what  is  termed  bis  "remarkable  power  of 
thought-reading."  A  number  of  public 
seances  have  been  held,  at  which  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  Prof.  Huxley,  Dr.  Lyon  Piayfair 
and  other  distinguished  medical  men  and 
scientists  were  present ;  and  it  is  stated  that 
the  "mind-reader"  gave  startling  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  a  faculty  which  enables 
him  to  discover  the  thought  of  a  person  with 
whom  he  is  brought  into  contact,  of  reading 
figures  on  a  blackboard,  while  blindfold,  and 
generally  of  playing  the  accomplished  and 
mysterious  Seer.  How  invaluable  a  person, 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Bishop  would  be  in  our  Ed- 
ucation Office  to  read  the  mind  of  the  Minister, 
register  its  vacillations,  and  supply  a  gloss  to 
the  official  documents  and  memoranda  which 
every  now  and  then  emanate  from  the  Depart- 
ment. What  a  fortune,  too,  could  he  make 
by  disclosing  in  advance  those  stiffish  Ex- 
amination Papers  in  Mathematics  to  the  feeble 
few  who  are  not  above  being  clandestinely 
"  coached"  at  the  critical  hour  by  a  friendly 
master  who,  however,  does  not  want  again  to 
figure  in  the  witness  box  in  connection  with 
irregularities  in  conducting  examinations. 
By  all  means,  let  us  import  the  gentleman. 


"THE  BYSTAXDER. " 

In  expressing  regret  in  these  pages  at  the 
discontinuance  for  a  time  of  this  unique 
periodical,  we  feel  sure  that  many  readers  of 
the  Canada  Educational  Monthly  will 
sincerely  and  heartily  concur.  However  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith's  political  opinions  have  been 
received,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
degree  of  favour  with  which  the  Bysiander 
has  in  general  been  regarded,  nor  is  there 
any  possibility  of  mistaking  the  respect  in 
which  its  writer  is  personally  held,  nor  the 
admiration  which  on  all  sides  has  been  ex- 
pressed for  his  many  and  rare  gifts.  Were 
any  endorsement  of  this  needed,  the  recent 
banquet  given  in  honour  of  Professor  Smith, 
by  the  Press  Association  of  the  Province,  is 
an  ample  attestation  of  the  fact.  Handsome 
as  was  that  acknowledgment  by  his  brother 
journalists,  however,  and  most  gratifying  as 
it  no  doubt  was  to  the  recipient  of  the  hon- 


our, the  demonstration  could  go  but  a  little 
way  towards  paying  the  debt  which  Canada 
owes  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  for  his  immense 
services  to  native  literature,  and  particularly 
for  all  he  has  done  for  independent  journal- 
ism. The  Bystander,  ephemeral  as  publica- 
tions of  the  kind  are  thought  to  be,  will 
remain  an  imperishable  record  in  Canadian 
literature,  not  only  of  events  of  the  time, 
chronicled  in  a  masterly  and  philosophic 
way,  but  as  setting  up  a  model  of  vigorous 
thought,  enriched  by  vast  learning,  with  a 
style  as  chaste  and  finished  as  ever  came  from 
tongue  or  pen  of  a  master  of  classic  English. 
Had  circumstances  permitted,  we  should 
have  liked  that  the  Province  could  have  had 
more  of  the  distinguished  gentleman's  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  last  few 
years  than  he  has  been  called  upon  to  give. 
This  is  a  matter  that  we  trust  the  teachers  of 
Ontario  will  see  to  on  Mr.  Smith's  return 
from  his  year's  sojourn  in  Europe.  Our 
higher  education  could  be  inestimably  ad- 
vanced by  a  man  of  Mr.  Smith's  profound 
scholarship  and  ripe  experience,  and  Uni- 
versity matters  in  the  Province  sadly  want  at 
present  the  wise  counsel  of  a  trained  intellect 
and  a  well-balanced  mind. 


SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  the  Toronto  Tele- 
gram has  lately  been  interviewing  Prof.  Gold- 
win  Smith,  Archbishop  Lynch,  Father  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Bain,  Chairman  of  the  Toronto 
Public  vSchool  Board,  and  the  editor  of  this 
magazine,  on  the  subject  of  Separate  Schools. 
There  has  also  been  correspondence  on  the 
subject  in  the  above  newspaper,  urging  a 
fusion  with  the  Public  Schools ;  and  the 
Bystander  has  brought  its  powerful  aid,  on 
broad  national  grounds,  in  favour  of  amalga- 
mation. The  subject  is  a  delicate  one  to 
open  up,  particularly  when  there  has  been 
no  preliminary  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  prac'ical  gain  to  the  pu- 
pils of  the  Separate  Schools  in  opening  to 
them  the  advantages  of  our  Public  School 
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system.  Of  greater  moment,  however,  is  it 
that  the  children  of  all  creeds  should  side  by 
side  take  the  benefits  of  the  national  educa- 
tion, and  grow  up  citizens  of  one  common 
country,  with  nothing  to  sunder  them  in  after 
life  and  with  no  mistrust  of,  or  spirit  of 
intolerance  towards,  each  other.  In  the  past 
history  of  the  Province,  the  concession  of 
Separate  Schools  was  a  necessity,  and,  at  the 
time,  an  act  of  wisdom.  Now-a-days,  when 
bigotry,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  buried,  and  our 
Public  Schools  are  thoroughly  secularized, 
a  return  to  a  common  system,  with  all  the 
advantages  which  a  common  system  has  to 
offer,  would  seem  to  be  wisdom.  May  this 
view  of  the  matter  commend  itself  to  our 
co-religionists  ! 


ONTARIO  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  distribution  of  the  medals  and  cer- 
tificates to  the  successful  pupils  by  the  Hon. 
Adam  Crooks,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  work 
done  during  the  past  year  (ending  April 
1881),  caused  a  large  gathering  at  the  rooms. 
King  Street  East,  of  the  pupils  and  their 
friends,  as  also  a  goodly  number  of  the  lovers 
of  art  and  art  education.  Much  gratification 
was  expressed  at  the  quantity  of  good  work 
shewn,  and  the  increasing  roll  of  pupils  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
offered  to  them  by  the  Society  of  Artists. 

The  gold  medal  (as  it  was  last  year)  was 
awarded  to  a  lady  pupil.  Miss  Harriette 
Ford,  of  Brockville  ;  the  silver  medal  was 
gained  by  Mr.  John  C.  Pinhey,  of  Ottawa. 
The  competition  for  the  medals  was  very 
close. 

The  mechanical  drawings  were  of  high  ex- 
cellence, as  were  also  those  of  original  de- 
sign. The  free  hand  drawings  were  credit- 
able, though  we  would  wish  that  a  longer 
drilling  in  that  department  had  been  insisted 
upon.  The  perspective  drawings  were  of  suf- 
ficient number  to  shew  that  that  important 
and  necessary  part  of  art  acquisition  was  re- 
ceiving attention  from  some  who,  checking 
the  too  common  impatience  for  showy  results, 
were  wise  enough  to  learn  thoroughly  the 
steps  of  their  art ;  noticing  some  of  the  crude 


attempts  from  the  round,  we  cannot  but  per- 
ceive that  many  have  been  too  much  in  b 
hurry. 

The  Minister  of  Education  while  acknow- 
ledging the  value  of  the  school  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching,  intimated  the  pro- 
bability of  increased  Government  patronage 
and  a  controlling  influence  for  the  extension 
of  art  teaching,  with  a  probable  removal  of 
the  school  to  the  Normal  buildings.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  if  the  Minister  does  take  charge 
of  the  school  for  the  stated  purpose,  he  will 
see  to  it  that  the  control  and  management 
be  given  to  a  capable  hand,  and  not  allow 
the  art  supervision  of  the  country  to  be  under 
any  other  management  than  that  of  an  artist- 
teacher  who  would  necessarily  be  qualified 
and  competent  to  judge  not  only  what  art 
education  really  is,  but  also  what  it  should 
be,  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  a  proper 
art  education  for  the  people. 


The  following  is  said  to  have  actually 
happened  in  Ontario  a  few  years  ago.  In- 
spector to  teacher  whose  school  he  is  visiting  : 
"  I  was  in  Mr.  So-and-so's  school  the  other 
day.  Pretty  good  teacher  Mr.  So-and-so, 
but — ah,  I  ah — don't  think  he  is  very  well  up 
in  mathematics  ;  you  see  one  of  his  boys  was 
trying  to  get  over  the — ah — pofts  asinorutn, 
you  know,  and  after  he  struggled  through  it, 
I  asked  him  the — ah — meaning  of  the  letters 
Q.E.D.  and,  would  you  believe  it?  he  didn't 
know  ;  and  what  was  more,  Mr.  So-and-so 
said  he  had  never  told  the  boy,  and  I  don't 
think  he  knew  himself,  so  I  had  to — ah — in- 
form them  both  that  the  letters  in  question 
stood  for  the  words  '  Question  Easily  De- 
fined I ' "  The  teacher  to  whom  this  was  related 
told  it  as  a  good  joke  to  his  wife.  She  sug- 
gested that  probably  on  the  same  principle  the 
Inspector  would  define  Q.  E.F.  as  "  Question 
Easily  Found-out."  We  have  heard  of  an- 
other Inspector  who  examining  some  new 
physiological  charts  in  a  school,  pointed  to 
the  bowels,  with  this  remark,  "I  suppose 
that  is  intended  to  represent  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain  !"  The  teacher  quietly  replied 
that  in  some  instances  he  thought  they  did. 
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By  the  courtesy  of  Inspector  J.  C.  Glashan, 
we  are  in  receipt  of  the  Annual  Report,  for 
1880,  of  the  state  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Ottawa  ;  also,  from  Inspector  Little,  a  simi- 
lar document  in  respect  of  the  schools  in  the 
County  of  Halton.  From  the  former  we 
learn  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
school  attendance  in  the  Ottawa  City  Schools, 
a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Glashan  in  some 
measure  satisfactorily  accounts  for ;  and 
from  the  latter  we  glean  the  fact  that  in  the 
Halton  Schools  "  spelling  continues  to  be 
excellent  and  writing  from  dictation  has 
greatly  improved  during  the  year."  Com- 
position, Mr.  Little  adds,  receives  fair  atten- 
tion and  linear  drawing  shews  meritorious 
results. 


We  learn  with  plea?ure  that  Messrs. 
Stieger  &  Co,  of  New  York,  are  about  to 
publish  in  compact  and  inexpensive  form  a 
general  reference  book  and  manual  on  the 
theory  and  prac;ice  of  teaching,  under  the 
title  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Education  and 
Instruction.'"  The  work  is  to  be  edited  by 
Messrs.  Kiddle  &  Schem,  the  compilers  of 
the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Education,"  which  was 
reviewed  in  our  pages,  in  March  1879,  and 
upon  which  the  new  book  is  said  to  be  based. 
We  hope  to  give  an  extended  notice  of  the 
work  so  soon  as  it  is  issued. 


A  GOOD  many  people  are  beginning  to  in- 
quire whether,  after  all,  the  Quincy  system 
is  what  their  "  fancy  painted  it.  "  An  article 
in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Education  last 
month,  would  almost  lead  one  to  infer  that 
much  of  the  system  is  no  better  than  what 
has  been  in  vogue,  and  that  a  number  of  the 
new  methods  are  not  of  much  account. 


SiGNOR  Barcelli,  the  new  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Italy,  is  opposed  to 
giving  Government  assistance  to  higher 
education.  He  contends  that  elementary 
branches  should  alone  receive  support, 
and  that  people  of  genius  should  be  left  to 
make  their  way  by  their  own  efforts. 


Now  is  the  time  for  rural  teachers  to  work 
up  the  tree  planting  business.  Never  mind 
though  you  intend  to  give  up  your  school 
next  Christmas,  or  even  at  midsummer;  leave 
the  place  you  are  in  better  than  you  found 
it.  If  you  are  only  getting  $300  a  year,  or 
less,  remember  that  you  are  paid  for  more 
than  what  you  can  do  in  school.  Begin  the 
good  work  of  beautifying  your  play-ground, 
and  your  successor  will  find  less  trouble  in 
going  ahead.  Help  by  all  means  to  make 
your  countrymen  cultivated,  thinking  citizens, 
and  not  merely  reading  and  calculating  ma- 
chines. 


A  correspondent  writes  that  he  is  pleased 
to  know  that  three  publishing  firms  in  Toronto 
have  in  preparation  a  new  map  of  the  Do- 
minion. The  Department  sheet  of  "  shreds 
and  patches"  has  been  found  so  utterly  con- 
fusing that  a  really  good  map  is  a  necessity. 
Hereafter,  our  little  ones  will  not  have  the 
impression  formed  upon  their  minds  that 
Newfoundland  is  south  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
British  Columbia  north  of  the  Georgian  Bay. 


Richard  Gra.nt  White,  the  Public 
School  Iconoclast,  has  got  himself  into  pretty 
deep  and  somewhat  hot  water.  In  nearly 
every  one  of  our  American  exchanges  we 
find  somebody  firing  a  pop-gun  at  him.  For 
our  own  part,  we  think  his  criticisms,  al- 
though often  wide  of  the  mark,  likely  to  do 
good  missionary  work  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tive comment. 


They  are  waging  a  war  in  Ohio  about 
the  system  of  School  inspection.  The  con- 
servative portion  of  the  legislators  are  in 
favour  of  the  old  district  plan.  Those  who 
propose  a  change  advocate  county  and 
township  inspection.  What  a  long  way 
we  are  ahead  of  the  Hoosier  State ! 


The  dispute  as  to  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  Arkansas  has  at  last  been  settled  by 
the  State  Legislature's  passing  a  resolution 
that  hereafter  it  shall  be  Arkansaw. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  CLASS  LISTS,  188 1. 


MEDALS,   SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
PRIZES. 


Faculty  of  Law.— Go\A  Medal,  W.  H.  P. 
Clement.     Silver  Medal,  A.  Johnston. 

faculty  of  Medicine.  —  University  Gold 
Medal,  J.  H.  Duncan.  Starr  Gold  Medal, 
J.  II.  Duncan. 

Faculty  0/  Arts. — Classics — Gold  Medal, 
W.  S.  Milner ;  Silver  Medal,  D.  Armour. 
Mathematics — Gold  Medal,  A.  W.  Reid. 
Natural  Sciences — Gold  Medal,  R.  F.  Rut- 
tan  ;  Silver  Medal,  G.  H.  Carveth.  Mental 
and  Moral  Science — Gold  Medal,  J.  A.  Mc- 
Andrew  ;  Silver  Medal,  H.  H.  Collier. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Senior  Matriculation,  1880. — Classics — J. 
R.  Stillwell,  from  Hamilton  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. Mathematics — R.  R.  Cochrane,  Self- 
taught.  General  Proficiency — C.  L.  Crass- 
weller,  from  Goderich  High  School. 

yunior  Matriculation,  1880. — Classics — 
W.  B.  Nicol,  (double)  from  Toronto  Colleg- 
iate Institute.  Mathematics — J.  C.  Fields, 
from  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  Mod- 
ern Languages — ^J.  H.  Bowes,  from  Upper 
Canada  College.  General  Proficiency — i, 
T.  C.  Boville,  from  Ottawa  Collegiate  Insti- 
ute  ;  W.  B.  Nicol ; — 2.  R.  A.  Gray,  from 
Toronto  Collegiate  Institute ;— 3.  W.  G. 
Milligan,  from  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute  ; 
W.  H.  Smith,  from  Toronto  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Faculty  0/  Law. — Second  Yea) — J.  Martin. 
Third  Year—K.  V.  McCleneghan. 

faculty  oj  Medicine.— First  Year — i.  J. 
Spence  ;  2.  J.  W.  Gierke.  Second  Year — 
I.  W.J.  Robinson;  2.  F.J.  Dolsen.  Third 
Year — I.  R.  R.  Wallace;  2.  J.  T.  Duncan. 

Faculty  of  Arts. — First  Year — Classics — 
I.   R.  A.  Little  ;  2.   T.  C.  Boville.     Mathe- 


matics— I.  J.  C.  Fields,  (double)  ;  2.  T. 
Mulvey.  Modern  Languages — W.  H.  Smith, 
(double).  General  Proficiency — J.  C  Fields ; 
I.  J.  W.  Roswell  ;  W.  H.  Smith  ;  2.  R.  A. 
Gray. — Second  Yeat — Classics — I.  H.  R. 
Fairclough  ;  2.  A.  Crichton.  Mathematics 
— I.  T.G.Campbell;  2.  G.  Ross.  Modern 
Languages — ^J.  Squair.  Mental  and  Moral 
Sciences — W.  Farquharson.  General  Pro- 
ficiency—  I.  H.  H.  Langton  ;  2.  C.  L. 
Crassweller. —  Third  Year — Classics — i.  H. 
L.  Dunn  ;  2.  O.  L.  Schmidt.  Mathematics 
— I.  J.  M.  Clark  ;  2.  A.  F.  Ames.  Mod- 
ern Languages — E.  F.  Gunther.  Natural 
Sciences — A.  Y.  Scott.  Mental  and  Moral 
Sciences — W.  F.  W.  Creelman.  Blake 
Scholarship — J.  M.  Clark ;  E.  P.  Davis. 
Lome  Gold  Medal — E.  P.  Davis. 

PRIZES. 

Greek  Verse — S.  F.  Passmore.  Greek 
Prose — D.  McGillivray.  French  Prose — 
J.  M.  MacCallum.  German  Prose — E.  F. 
Gunther.  Oriental  Languages — First  Year 
— W.  H.  Cline;  Fourth  Year—].  J.  Baker. 

ADMISSION    TO    DEGREES. 

LL  D.—E.  H.  Smyth. 

M.A.—}.  Gibson.  D.  Hague,  J.  M.  Hun- 
ter, F.  W.  Kerr,  J.  H.  Long,  W.  McBride, 
M.  McGregor,  W.  A.  Shortt,  R.  Y. 
Thomson. 

LL.B.—1.  C.  L.  Armstrong,  N.  D.  Beck, 
A.  D.  Cameron,  W.  H.  P.  Clement,  E.  B. 
Edwards,  J.  Henry,  A.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Long, 
G.  McLaren,  H.  Nason,  T.   Ridout. 

M.B.—Yi.  W.  Aikins,  W.  H.  Aikins,  G. 

S.  Beck,  L.  Bentley,  G.  S.  Bingham,  S.  A. 

Bosanko. 

Ad  eundem  Gradum. 

M.A. — C.  F.  Douet,  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

B.A.—M.  Hutton,  Merton  College  Ox- 
ford. 
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LITERARY  STYLE. -^ 


BY     W.     MATHEWS,     LL.D.,     CHICAGO. 


WITHIX  a  few  years  a  fresh  in- 
terest has  been  awakened, 
among  \mters  and  critics,  in  hter- 
ary  style.  It  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
more  keenly  than  for  a  long  time 
before,  that,  as  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terials of  a  building,  whatever  their 
cost,  depends  mainly  upon  the  skill 
with  which  they  are  put  together,  so 
in  literary  architecture  it  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ideas  are  fitted  to- 
gether into  a  symmetrical  and  har- 
monious whole,  as  well  as  adorned 
and  embellished,  that,  quite  as  much 
as  the  ideas  themselves,  constitutes 
the  worth  of  an  essay,  an  oration,  or 
a  poem.  As  the  diamond  or  the  emer- 
ald— even  the  Kohinoor  itself — has 
little  beauty  as  it  lies  in  the  mine,  but 
must  be  freed  from  its  incrustations, 
and  cut  and  polished  by  the  lapidary, 
before  it  is  fit  to  blaze  in  the  coronet 


*  From  "  Literary  Style,  and  other  Essays,"  by 
W.  Mathews,  LL.D.,  author  of  "Getting  on  in  the 
World."  etc.     Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  1881. 
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of  a  queen,  or  to  sparkle  on  the  breast 
of  beauty,  so  thought  in  the  ore  has 
little  use  or  charm,  and  sparkles  and 
captivates  only  when  polished  and  set 
in  cunning  sentences  by  the  literary 
artist.  But  there  is  another  and  more 
potent  reason  for  the  growing  estima- 
tion of  style.  As  an  instrument  for 
winning  the  public  attention,  for  sav- 
ing the  reader  all  needless  labour,  and 
for  keeping  a  hold  on  the  grateful 
memory,  its  value  cannot  be  easily  ex- 
aggerated. A  hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  days  of  stage-coaches  and  Ramage 
presses,  when  literature  did  not  come 
to  us  in  bales,  and  to  be  a  man  of  one 
book  was  no  disgrace,  style  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  luxury  ;  but  in  this 
age  of  steam-presses  and  electrotype- 
printing,  with  its  thousand  distractions 
from  study,  and  its  deluge  of  new  pub- 
lications that  must  be  skimmed  by  all 
who  would  keep  abreast  with  the  in- 
telligence of  the  time,  this  element  of 
literature  is  swiftly  acquiring  a    new 
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utilitarian  value.  When  we  consider 
that  Germany  alone  prints  15,000 
books  a  year  ;  that  one  library  only — 
the  National  at  Paris — contauis  150,- 
coo  acres  of  printed  paper;  that  in  one 
ramified  science,  e.g.  chemistry,  the 
student  needs  fourteen  years  barely  to 
overtake  knowledge  as  it  now  stands, 
— while,  nevertheless,  the  two  lobes  of 
ihe  human  brain  are  not  a  whit  larger 
to-day  than  in  the  days  of  Adam  ;  that, 
even  after  deducting  all  the  old  books 
which  the  process  of  "  natural  selec- 
tion "  and  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest" 
has  spared  us  from  reading,  the  rem- 
nant even  of  literary  and  other  master- 
pieces, which  cannot  be  stormed  by 
the  most  valiant  reader,  but  must  be 
acquired  by  slow  "  sap,"  is  simply  ap- 
palling ;  and,  finally,  that  even  the 
labour-saving  machinery  of  periodical 
literature,  which  was  to  give  us  con- 
densations and  essences  in  place  of 
the  bulky  originals,  is  already  over- 
whelming us  with  an  inundation  of  its 
own, —  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  )nan- 
ner  in  which  a  writer  communicates 
his  ideas  is  hardly  less  important  than 
the  ideas  themselves. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we 
mean  by  style  ?  We  shall  not  attempt 
any  technical  definition,  but  simply 
say  that  by  it  we  understand,  first  of 
all,  such  a  choice  and  arrangement  of 
words  as  shall  convey  the  author's 
meaning  most  clearly  and  exactly,  in 
the  logical  order  of  the  ideas  ;  second- 
ly, such  a  balance  of  clause  and  struct- 
ural grace  of  sentence  as  shall  satisfy 
the  sense  of  beauty  ;  and,  lastly,  such 
a  propriety,  economy,  and  elegance  of 
expression,  as  shall  combine  business- 
like brevity  with  artistic  beauty.  All 
these  qualities  will  be  found  united  in 
style  of  the  highest  order ;  and  there- 
fore style  has  been  well  defined  as  an 
artistic  expedient  to  make  reading 
easy,  and  to  perpetuate  the  life  of 
written  thought. 

Style,  in  this  sense,  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  the  most  vital  element  of  liter- 


ary immortality.  If  we  look  at  the 
brief  list  of  books  which,  among  the 
millions  that  have  sunk  into  oblivion, 
have  kept  afloat  on  the  stream  ot  time, 
we  shall  find  that  they  have  owed  their 
buoyancy  to  this  quality.  More  than 
any  other,  it  is  a  writer's  own  property; 
and  no  one,  not  even  time  itself,  can 
rob  him  of  it,  or  even  diminish  its 
value.  Facts  may  be  forgotten,  learn- 
ing may  grow  commonplace,  startling 
truths  dwindle  into  mere  truisms;  but 
a  grand  or  beautiful  style  can  never 
lose  its  freshness  or  its  charm.  It  is 
the  felicity  and  idiomatic  naivete  of  his 
diction  that  has  raised  the  little  fishing- 
book  of  Walton,  the  linen-draper,  to 
the  dignity  of  a  classic,  and  a  similar 
charm  keeps  the  writings  of  Addison 
as  green  as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
Even  works  of  transcendent  intellect- 
ual merit  may  fail  of  high  success 
through  lack  of  this  property,  while 
works  of  second  and  even  third-rate 
value — works  which  swarm  with  per- 
nicious errors,  with  false  statements 
and  bad  logic — may  obtain  a  pass- 
port to  futurity  through  the  witchery 
of  style.  The  crystal  clearness  and 
matchless  grace  of  Paley's  periods, 
which  were  the  envy  of  Coleridge, 
continue  to  attract  readers,  in  spite 
of  his  antiquated  science  and  dan- 
gerous philosophy  ;  and  a  similar  re- 
mark may  be  made  of  Bolingbroke. 
The  racy,  sinewy,  idiomatic  style  of 
Cobbett,  the  greatest  master  of  Sax- 
on-English in  this  century,  compels 
attention  to  the  arch-radical  to-day 
as  it  compelled  attention  years  ago. 
Men  are  captivated  by  his  style,  who 
are  shocked  alike  by  his  opinions 
and  his  egotism,  and  offended  by  the 
profusion  of  italics  which,  like  ugly 
finger-posts,  disfigure  his  page,  and 
emphasize  till  emphasis  loses  its 
power.  For  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  his  style,  "  glowing  with  oriental 
colour,  and  rapid  as  a  charge  of  Arab 
horse,''  even  more  than  for  his  colos- 
sal erudition,  is  Gibbon  admired ;  it  is 
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"the  ordered  march  of  his  lordly  prose, 
stately  as  a  Roman  legion's,"  that  is 
the  secret  of  Macaulay's  charm ;  and 
it  is  the  unstudied  grace  of  Hume's 
periods  which  renders  him,  in  spite 
of  his  unfairness  and  defective  eru- 
dition, in  spite  of  his  Toryism  and 
infidelity,  the  popular  historian  of 
England. 

Dr.  Johnson,  writing  in  the  •'  Idler  " 
upon  the  fate  of  books,  declares  that 
if  an  author  would  be  long  remem- 
bered, he  must  choose  a  theme  of  en- 
during interest :  but  the  interest  with 
which  the  "  Provincial  Letters  "  are 
read  to-day,  by  men  who  never  look 
into  the  pages  of  the  "  Rambler  "  or 
the  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"' 
shows  that  the  manner  in  which  a 
subject  is  treated  is  often  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  matter.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  genius 
that  it  can  thus  not  only  overcome 
the  disadvantages  of  a  topic  of  ephe- 
meral interest,  but  even  gives  perman- 
ent popularity  to  works  which  the 
progress  of  knowledge  renders  imper- 
fect ;  that  it  can  so  stamp  itself  upon 
its  productions,  and  mould  them  into 
beauty,  as  to  make  men  unwilling  to 
return  the  gold  to  the  melting-pot, 
and  work  it  up  afresh.  What  is  it  but 
the  severe  and  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  form  which  has  given  such  vital- 
ity to  the  ancient  classics,  that  time, 
which  "antiquates  antiquity  itself," 
has  left  them  untouched?  Why  do 
we  never  tire  of  lingering  over  the 
pages  of  Virgil,  unless  we  are  drawn 
to  them  by  "  the  haunting  music  of 
his  verse,  the  rhythm  and  fall  of  his 
language  '?"  "  The  ancients  alone,"  it 
has  been  truly  said,  "  possessed  in  per- 
fection the  art  of  embalming  thought. 
The  severe  taste  which  surrounds 
them  has  operated  like  the  pure  air  of 
Egypt  in  preserving  the  sculptures 
and  paintings  of  that  country  ;  where 
travellers  tell  us  that  the  traces  of  the 
chisel  are  often  as  sharp,  and  the 
colours  of  the  paintings  as  bright,  as  if 


the  artists  had  quitted  their  work  but 
yesterday.'' 

In  works  of  art,  or  pure  literature, 
the  style  is  even  more  important  than 
the  thought,  for  the  reason  that  the 
style  is  the  artistic  part,  the  only  thing 
in  which  the  writer  can  shew  origin- 
ality. The  raw  material  out  of  which 
essays,  poems  and  novels  are  made, 
is  limited  in  quantity,  and  easily  ex- 
hausted. The  number  of  human  pas- 
sions upon  which  changes  can  be  rung 
is  very  small ;  and  the  situations  to 
which  their  play  gives  rise  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  Love  return- 
ed and  love  unrequited,  jealousy  and 
envy,  pride,  avarice,  generosity  and 
revenge,  are  the  hinges  upon  which  all 
poems  and  romances  turn,  and  these 
passions  have  been  the  same  ever  since 
Eden.  I  live,  I  love, — I  am  happy, 
I  am  wretched, — I  was  once  young, — 
I  must  die, — are  very  simple  ideas,  of 
which  no  one  can  claim  a  copyright ; 
yet  out  of  these  few  root-ideas  has 
flowed  all  the  poetry  the  world  knows, 
and  all  that  it  ever  will  know.  In  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  Plautus  and  Terence, 
we  have  an  epitome  of  all  the  men  and 
women  on  the  planet,  and  the  writer 
who  would  add  to  their  number  must 
either  repeat  them  or  portray  mon- 
strosities. Joubert  felt  this  when  he 
cried ;  "  Oh,  how  difficult  it  is  to  be 
at  once  ingenious  and  sensible  !''  La 
Bruyere,  long  before  him,  had  felt  it 
when  he  exclaimed  :  ''  All  is  said,  and 
one  comes  too  late,  now  that  there  have 
been  men  for  seven  thousand  years, 
and  men  that  have  thought.''  It  is 
common  to  talk  of  originality  as  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  genius,  when, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  essentially  re- 
ceptive and  passive  in  its  nature.  Its 
power  lies,  not  in  finding  out  new 
material,  but  in  imparting  new  life  to 
whatever  it  discovers,  ntw  or  old  ;  not 
in  creating  its  own  fuel,  but  in  fan- 
ning its  collected  fuel  into  a  flame. 
All  the  thought,  the  stuff  or  substance, 
of  a  new  poem  or  essay,  is  necessarily 
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commonplace.  The  thing  said  has 
been  said  in  some  form  a  thousand 
times  before ;  the  writer's  merit  lies  in 
the  ^oav  he  says  it.  We  talk,  indeed, 
of  r;rc7//'r<f  intellects,  but  only  Omnipo- 
tence can  create ;  man  can  only  com- 
bine. As  Praxiteles,  when  he  wrought 
his  statue  of  Venus,  did  not  produce 
it  by  a  pure  effort  of  the  imagination, 
but  selected  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  the  most  beautiful  figures  he  could 
obtain  as  models,  and  combined  them 
into  a  harmonious  whole,  so,  to  a  great 
extent,  are  literary  masterpieces  pro- 
duced. Wherein  lies  the  charm  of 
the  "golden-mouthed"  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor ?  Is  it  in  the  absolute  novelty  of 
his  thoughts  ? — or  is  it  not  rather  in 
the  fact  that,  as  De  Quincey  says,  old 
thoughts  are  surveyed  from  novel  sta- 
tions and  under  various  angles,  and  a 
field  absolutely  exhausted  throws  up 
eternally  fresh  verdure  under  the  fruc- 
tifying lava  of  burning  imagery  ?  Even 
the  wizard  of  Avon  can  strictly  pro- 
duce nothing  new ;  he  can  only  call 
in  the  worn  coin  of  thought,  melt  it 
in  his  own  crucible,  and  issue  it  with 
a  fresh  superscription  and  an  increased 
value. 

What  would  De  Quincey  be  with- 
out his  style?  Rob  him  of  the  daz- 
zling fence  of  his  rhetoric,  his  word- 
painting,  and  rhythm — strip  him  of 
his  organ-like  fugues,  his  majestic 
swells  and  dying  falls — leave  to  him 
only  the  bare,  naked  ideas  of  his 
essays, — and  he  will  be  De  Quincey 
no  longer.  It  would  be  like  robbing 
the  rose  of  its  colour  and  perfume,  or 
taking  from  an  autumnal  landscape 
its  dreamy,  hazy  atmosphere  and  its 
gorgeous  dyes.  Take  the  finest  Eng- 
lish classic.  The  Fairy  Queen,  L'Alle- 
gro  or  II  Penseroso,  ^Midsummer 
Night's  Dream ;  strip  it  of  music, 
colour,  wit,  alliteration — -the  marriage 
of  exquisite  thoughts  to  exquisite  lan- 
guage— all  that  belongs  to  form  as 
distinguished  from  the  substance — 
and  what  will  the  residuum  be  ?     All 


the  ideas  in  these  works  are  as  old  as 
creation.  They  were  everywhere  in 
the  air,  and  any  other  poet  had  as 
good  a  right  to  use  them  as  Milton, 
Spenser,  and  Shakspeare.  Thatcritical 
mouser,  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  in  his 
notes  to  Gray's  poems,  has  shewn  that 
hardly  an  image,  an  epithet,  or  even 
a  line  in  them  originated  with  the 
ostensible  author.  Gray  cribbed  from 
Pope,  Pope  from  Dryden,  Dryden 
from  jMilton,  Milton  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan classics,  they  from  the  Latin 
poets,  the  Latin  from  the  Greek,  and 
so  on  till  we  come  to  the  original 
Prometheus,  who  stole  the  fire  directly 
from  heaven.  But  does  this  lessen 
the  merit  of  these  authors  ?  Grant 
that  the  finest  passages  in  poetry  are 
to  a  great  extent  but  embellished  re- 
collections of  other  men's  productions, 
does  this  detract  one  jot  or  tittle  from 
the  poet's  fame  ?  The  great  thinkers 
of  every  age  do  not  differ  from  the 
little  ones  so  much  in  having  different 
thoughts,  as  in  sifting,  classifying  and 
focalizing  the  same  thoughts,  and, 
above  all,  in  giving  them  to  the  world 
in  the  pearl  of  exquisite  and  adequate 
expression.  Give  to  two  painters  the 
same  pigments,  and  one  of  them  will 
produce  a  "  Transfiguration,"  and  the 
other  will  exhaust  his  genius  upon 
the  sign-board  of  a  country  tavern ;  as 
out  of  the  same  stones  may  be  reared 
the  most  beautiful  or  the  most  unsight- 
ly of  edifices — the  Parthenon  of  Ath- 
ens, or  an  American  Court-House. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  popularity 
of  our  leading  journals?  Is  it  their 
prodigious  wisdom,  their  prophetic 
sagacity,  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of 
their  knowledge,  their  depth  and  range 
of  thought — in  short,  their  grasp  of 
the  themes  they  discuss?  No;  the 
newspaper  which  each  man  reads  with 
the  most  delight  is  that  which  has 
mastered  most  perfectly  the  art  of 
putting  things  ;  which  flatters  his  self- 
esteem  by  giving  to  his  own  inchoate 
ideas  artistical  development  and  ex- 
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pression  :  which,  in  short,  is  a  mirror 
in  which  Jones  or  B^o^^•n  can  see  with 
his  own  eyes  the  Socrates  he  has  taken 
himself  to  be. 

Perhaps  no  other  writer  of  the  day 
has  more  powerfully  influenced  the 
English-speaking  race  than  Carlyle. 
Beyond  all  other  living  men  he  has, 
in  certain  important  respects,  shaped 
and  coloured  the  thought  of  his  time. 
As  a  historian,  he  may  be  almost  said 
to  have  revolutionized  the  French  Re- 
volution, so  different  is  the  picture 
which  other  writers  have  given  us 
from  that  which  blazes  upon  us  under 
the  lurid  torchlight  of  his  genius.  To 
those  who  have  read  his  great  prose 
epic,  it  will  be  henceforth  impossible 
to  remember  the  scenes  he  has  de- 
scribed through  any  other  medium. 
As  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw  are  seen 
now  only  through  the  glamour  of 
Wordsworth's  genius — as  Jura  and 
Mont  Blanc  are  transfigured,  even  to 
the  tourist,  by  the  magic  of  Byron  and 
Coleridge — so  to  Carlyle's  readers 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  ^Nlirabeau 
and  Tinville,  will  be  forever  what  he 
has  painted  them.  No  other  writer 
equals  the  great  Scotchman  in  the 
Rembrandt-hke  lights  and  shadows  of 
his  style.  While,  as  Mr.  McCarthy 
says,  he  is  endowed  with  a  marvellous 
power  of  depicting  stormy  scenes  and 
rugged,  daring  natures,  yet  "  at  times, 
strange,  wild,  piercing  notes  of  the 
pathetic  are  heard  through  his  fierce 
bursts  of  eloquence,  like  the  wail  of  a 
clarion  thrilling  beneath  the  blasts  of 
a  storm."  His  pages  abound  in  pic- 
tures of  human  misery  sadder  than 
poet  ever  drew,  more  vivid  and  start- 
ling than  artist  ever  painted.  In  his 
conflict  with  shams  and  quackeries  he 
has  dealt  yeoman  blows,  and  made  the 
bankrupt  institutions  of  England  ring 
with  their  own  hoUowness.  What  is 
the  secret  of  his  power?  Is  it  the  ab- 
solute novelty  of  his  thoughts  ?  In  no 
great  writer  of  equal  power  shall  we 
find  such  an  absolute  dearth  of  new 


ideas.  The  gospel  of  noble  manhood 
which  he  so  passionately  preaches  is 
as  old  as  Solomon.  Its  cardinal  ideas 
have  been  echoed  and  reechoed 
through  the  ages  till  they  have  become 
the  stalest  of  truisms.  That  brains 
are  the  measure  of  worth ;  that  duty, 
without  reward,  is  the  end  of  life  ;  that 
"  work  is  worship ";  that  a  quack  is 
a  Falsehood  incarnate ;  that  on  a  lie 
nothing  can  be  built ;  that  the  victim 
of  wrong  suffers  less  than  the  wrong- 
doer ;  that  man  has  a  soul  which  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  meats  or  drinks, 
fine  palaces  and  millions  of  money,  or 
stars  and  ribands ;  this  is  the  one 
single  peal  of  bells  upon  which  the 
seer  of  Chelsea  has  rung  a  succession 
of  changes,  with  hardly  a  note  of  var- 
iation, for  over  half  a  century. 

Anything  more  musty  or  somnifer- 
ous than  these  utterances,  so  far  as 
their  substance  is  concerned,  can  hard- 
ly be  found  outside  of  Blair's  Ser- 
mons. Coming  from  a  common 
writer,  they  would  induce  a  sleepiness 
which  neither  "poppy,  mandragora, 
nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world" 
could  rival  in  producing.  But  preach- 
ed in  the  strong,  rugged  words,  and 
w'ith  the  tremendous  emphasis  of  Car- 
lyle—  enforced  by  sensational  con- 
trasts and  epic  interrogations  —  made 
vivid  by  personification,  apostrophe, 
hyperbole,  and  enlivened  by  pictorial 
illustration — these  old  saws,  which 
are  really  the  essence  of  all  morality, 
instead  of  making  us  yawn,  startle  us 
like  original  and  novel  fancies.  His 
imagination  transfigures  the  meanest 
things,  and  conveys  the  commonest 
thoughts  in  words  that  haunt  the 
memory.  In  his  fine  characterizations 
of  Schiller  and  Alfieri,  how  admirably 
he  contrasts  the  two  men  :  "  The  mind 
of  the  one  is  like  the  ocean,  beautiful 
in  its  strength,  smiling  in  the  radiance 
of  summer,  and  washing  luxuriant 
and  romantic  shores  ;  that  of  the  other 
is  like  some  black,  unfathomable  lake 
'  placed  far  'mid  the  melancholy  moun- 
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tains ;  bleak,    solitary,   desolate,    but 
girdled  with   grim  sky-piercing  cliffs, 
overshadowed  with  storms,  and  illum- 
inated only  by  the  red  glare  of  the 
lighming."     How  vividly  by  a  few  sug- 
gestive words  he  brings  Johnson  be- 
fore us — not  the  Johnson  of  Macau- 
lay,   the    squalid,  unkempt   giant   in 
dirty    linen,  with  straining  eye-balls, 
greedily  devouring  his  victuals — not 
the    husk    or    larvit'   of  the    literary 
leviathan,    the    poor    scrofula-scarred 
body   without  the  soul,  but  Johnson 
"  with  his  great  greedy  heart  and  un- 
speakable chaos  of  thoughts  ;  stalking 
mournful  on  this  earth,  eagerly  devour- 
ing what  spiritual  thing  he  could  come 
at  " — in   short,  the  grand   old  moral 
hero  as  he  />,  in  the  very  centre  and 
core   of  his  being  !     A  kind  of  grim 
Cyclopean   humour  gives  additional 
pungency  to  Carlyle's  style,  which — 
"  if  it  is  a  Joseph's  coat  of  many  col- 
ours, is  dyed  red  with  the  blood  of 
passionate  conviction."     Cherishing, 
and  even  parading,  an  utter  contempt 
for  literary  art,  he  sacrifices  truth  itself 
to  be  artistical,  and  is,  iu  fact,  with 
many  glaring  faults,  one  of  the  greatest 
literary  artists  of  the  time. 

Why,  to  take  an  opposite  illustra- 
tion, has  John  Neal,  in  spite  of  his 
acknowledged  genius,  been  so  speed- 
ily forgotten  by  the  public  whose  eye 
he  once  so  dazzled? — why,  but  be- 
cause, holding  the  absurd  theory  that 
a  man  shonld  write  as  he  talks,  and 
despising  the  niceties  of  skill,  he  be- 
stows no  artistic  finish  on  his  literary 
gems,  but,  like  the  gorgeous  East, 

"  showers  from  his  lap 
Barbaric  pearls  and  gold," 

with  all  their  incrustations  "  thick  upon 
them?"  With  less  prodigality  of 
thought  and  more  patience  in  execu- 
tion, he  might  have  won  a  broad  and 
enduring  fame ;  but.  as  it  is,  he  is 
known  to  but  few,  and  by  them  viewed 
as  a  meteor  in  the  literary  firmament, 
rather  then  as  a  fixed  star  or  luminous 


planet.  Washington  Irving  has  prob- 
ably less'  genius  than  Neal ;  but  by 
his  artistic  skill  he  would  make  more 
of  a  Scotch  pebble  than  Neal  of  the 
crown  jewel  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias. 

That  we  have  not  exaggerated  the 
value  of  style — that  it  is,  in  truth,  an 
alchemy   which    can    transmute    the 
basest    metal  into  gold — will  appear 
still  more  clearly  if  we  compare  the 
literatures  of  different  nations.     That 
there  are  national  as  well  as  individual 
styles,  with  contrasts  equally  salient  or 
glaring,  is  known   to  every   scholar. 
Metaphors   and   similes    are  racy  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  as  you 
taste,  it  is  said,  the  lava  in  the  vines 
on  the  slopes  of  ^Etna.     As  thwkers, 
the  Germans  have  to-day  no  equals 
on  the  globe.     In  their   systems    of 
philosophy  the  speculative  intellect  of 
our  race- — its  power  of  long,  concat- 
enated,   exhaustive    thinking — seems 
to     have     reached   its     culmination. 
Never  content  with  a  surface  examina- 
tion of  any  subject,  they  dig  down  to 
the  "hard  pan,"  the  eternal  granite 
which  underlies  all  the  other  strata  of 
truth.     As  compilers  of  dictionaries, 
as  accumulators  of  facts,  as  producers 
of  thought    in    the   ore,  their  book- 
makers have  no  peers.     The  German 
language,  too,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  human 
wit  has  given  birth.    But  all  these  ad- 
vantages are,  to  a  great  extent,  neutral- 
ized bv  the  frightful    heaviness   and 
incredible  clumsiness  of  the  German 
literary  style.     Whether  as  a  provi- 
dential  protection    of  other   nations 
against   the   foggy   metaphysics    and 
subtle  scepticism  of  that  country,  or 
because  to  have  given  it  a  genius  for 
artistic  composition  as  well  as  thought, 
would  have  been   an  invidious  parti- 
ality, it  is  plain  that,  in  the  distribution 
of  good  things,  the  advantages  of  form 
were  not  granted  to  the  Teutons.     In 
Bacon's  phrase,  they  are  "  the  Her- 
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culeses,not  the  Adonises  of  literature." 
They  are,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions, 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  all  the  other  literatures  of 
the  world.  The  writers  of  other  coun- 
tries, being  blessed  more  or  less  with 
the  synthetic  and  artistic  power  which 
they  lack,  pillage  mercilessly,  without 
acknowledgment,  the  storehouses 
which  they  have  laboriously  hlled,  and 
dressing  up  the  stolen  materials  in 
attractive  forms,  pass  them  off  as 
their  own  property.  It  is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  literary  history,  that  a 
people  who  have  done  more  for  the 
textual  accuracy  and  interpretation  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  than 
all  the  other  European  nations  put  to- 
gether— who  have  taught  the  world 
the  classic  tongues  with  pedagogic 
authority — -should  have  caught  so 
little  of  the  inspiration,  spirit,  and 
style  of  those  eternal  models. 

The  fatigue  which  the  German 
style  inflicts  upon  the  human  brain  is 
even  greater  than  that  which  their 
barbarous  Gothic  letter,  a  relic  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  blackening  ail  the 
page,  inflicts  upon  the  eye.  The 
principal  faults  of  this  style  are  involu- 
tion, prolixity,  and  obscurity.  The 
sentences  are  interminable  in  length, 
stuffed  with  parentheses  within  paren- 
theses, and  as  full  of  folds  as  a  sleep- 
ing boa-constrictor.  Of  paragraphs, 
of  beauty  in  the  balancing  and  struc- 
ture of  periods,  and  of  the  art  by 
which  a  succession  of  periods  may 
modify  each  other,  the  German  prose- 
writer  has  apparently  no  conception. 
Instead  of  breaking  up  his  "cubic 
thought  "  into  small  and  manageable 
pieces,  he  quarries  it  out  in  huge, 
unwieldy  masses,  indifferent  to  its 
shape,  structure  or  polish.  He  gives 
you  real  gold,  but  it  is  gold  in  the  ore, 
mingled  with  quartz,  dirt  and  sand, 
hardly  ever  gold  polished  into  splen- 
dour, or  minted  into  coin.  Every  Ger- 
man, according  to  De  Quincey,  regards 
a  sentence  in  the  light  of  a  package, 


and  a  package  not  for  the  mail-coacli, 
but  for  the  waggon,  into  which  it  is  his 
privilege  to  crowd  as  much  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.  Having  framed  a  sentence, 
therefore,  he  next  proceeds  to  pack  it, 
which  is  effected  partly  by  unwieldy 
tails  and  codicils,  but  chiefly  by  en- 
ormous parenthetic  involutions.  All 
qualifications,  limitations,  exceptions, 
illustrations,  and  even  hints  and  in- 
sinuations, that  they  may  be  grasped 
at  once  and  presented  in  one  view, 
are  "  stuffed  and  violently  rammed 
into  the  bowels  of  the  principal 
proposition."  What  being  of  flesh 
and  blood,  with  average  lungs,  can  go 
through  a  book  made  up  of  such  sen- 
tences, some  of  them  twenty  or  thirty 
lines  in  length,  with  hardly  a  break 
or  a  solitary  semicolon  to  relieve  the 
eye  or  cheat  the  painful  journey,  with- 
out gasping  for  breath,  and  utterly 
forgetting  the  beginning,  especially 
when  a  part  of  the  poor  dislocated 
verb,  upon  which  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  sentence  hinges,  is  withheld 
till  the  close.?  Rufas  Choate,  had  a 
genius  for  long  periods  ;  his  eulogy  on 
Webster  contains  one  which  stretches 
over  more  than  four  pages  ;  but  even 
he  yields  to  Kant.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  latter's  sentences  have 
been  carefully  measured  by  a  carpen- 
ter's rule,  and  found  to  measure  two 
feet  eight  by  six  inches.  Who,  but 
a  trained  intellectual  pedestrian,  a 
Rowell  or  Weston,  could  hope  to 
travel  through  such  a  labyrinth  of 
words,  in  which  there  is  sometimes 
no  halting- place  for  three  closely- 
printed  octavo  pages,  without  being 
foot-sore,  or  bursting  a  blood-vessel? 
Is  it  strange  that  other  i:)eople,  who 
do  not  think  long-windedness  excus- 
able because  Kant  has  shewn  that 
time  and  space  have  no  actual  exis- 
tence, but  are  only  forms  of  thought, 
are  offended  by  a  literature  that 
abounds  in  such  Chinese  puzzles  ? 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  German 
bullion  of  thought,  however  weighty 
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or  valuable,  has  to  be  coined  in  France 
before  it  can  pass  into  the  general 
circulation  of  the  world  ? 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  heavy, 
dragging  German  style,  is  the  brisk,  vi- 
vacious, sparkling  style  of  the  French. 
All  the  qualities  which  the  Teutons 
lack— form,  method,  proportion,  grace, 
refinement,  the  stamp  of  good  society-- 
the  Gallic  writers  have  in  abundance  ; 
and  these  qualities  are  found  not  only 
in  the  masters,  like  Pascal,  Voltaire, 
Courier,  or  Sand,  but  in  the  second 
and  third-class  writers,  like  Taine  and 
Prevost-Paradol.  Search  any  of  the 
French  writers  from  Montaigne  to 
Renan,  and  you  will  have  to  hunt  as 
long  for  an  obscure  sentence  as  in  a 
German  author  for  a  clear  one.  Dip 
where  you  will  into  their  pages,  you 
find  every  sentence  written  as  with  a 
sunbeam.  They  state  their  meaning 
so  clearly,  that  not  only  can  you  not 
mistake  it,  but  you  feel  that  no  other 
proper  collocation  of  words  is  conceiv- 
able. It  is  like  casting  to  a  statue — 
the  metal  flows  into  its  mould,  and  is 
there  fixed  for  ever.  If,  in  reading  a 
German  book,  you  seem  to  be  jolting 
over  a  craggy  mountain  road  in  one  of 
their  lumbering  eilwagoi,  ironically 
called  "  post-haste  "  chaises,  in  read- 
ing a  French  work  you  seem  to  be 
rolling  on  C  springs  along  a  velvety 
turf,  or  on  a  road  that  has  just  been 
macadamized.  The  only  drawback 
to  your  delight  is,  that  it  spoils  your 
taste  for  other  writing ;  after  sipping 
Chiiteau-Margaux  at  its  most  velvety 
age,  the  mouth  puckers  at  Rhine  wine 
or  Catawba.  This  supremacy  of  the 
French  style  is  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  French  have  become 
for  Europe  the  interpreters  of  other 
races  to  each  other.  They  are  the 
Jews  of  the  intellectual  market — 
the  money-changers  and  brokers  of 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  great 
merits  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  were 
unknown  to  his  countrymen  till  they 
were  revealed   by  the  kindly  pen  of 


Cousin  ;  and  Sydney  Smith  hardly  ex- 
aggerated when  he  said  of  Dumont's 
translation  of  Bentham,  that  the  great 
apostle  of  utilitarianism  was  washed, 
dressed,  and  forced  into  clean  linen 
by  a  Frenchman  before  he  was  intelli- 
gible even  to  English  Benthamites. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  French  lit- 
erature is  all  style  ;  that  its  writers 
have  laboured  so  exclusively  to  make 
the  language  a  perfect  vehicle  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  that  they  have  nothing 
to  convey.  If  in  a  German  work  the 
meaning  is  entangled  in  the  words, 
and  "you  cannot  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees,"  in  the  French  work  the 
words  themselves  are  the  chief  object 
of  attention.  But  the  critic  who  says 
this  is  surely  not  familiar  with  Pascal, 
Bossuet,  D'Alembert,  De  Stael,  De 
Maistre,  Villemain.  In  these,  and 
many  other  writers  that  we  might 
name,  there  is  such  a  solidity  of 
thought  with  an  exquisite  transparency 
of  style,  so  subtle  an  interfusion  of 
sound  and  sense,  so  perfect  an  equi- 
poise of  meaning  and  melody,  as  to 
satisfy  alike  the  artistic  taste  of  the 
literary  connoisseur  and  the  deeper 
cravings  of  the  thinker  and  the  schol- 
ar. The  real  weakness  of  the  French 
to-day  is  their  Chinese  isolation  and 
exclusiveness,  their  ignorance  of  other 
nations,  their  want  of  cosmopolitan 
breadth,  and  of  all  the  other  qualities 
which  men  that  hug  their  own  fire- 
sides— that  live,  as  Rabelais  says,  all 
their  lives  in  a  barrel,  and  look  out 
only  at  the  bung-hole — are  sure  to 
lack.  Rooted  to  their  native  soil, 
seeing  no  countries  or  peoples,  and 
despising  all  literatures  but  their  own, 
they  lose  the  comparative  standpoint, 
which  it  has  been  said  truly,  is  the 
great  conquest  of  our  century — which 
has  revolutionized  history,  and  cre- 
ated social  scienca  and  the  science 
of  language.  There  is  a  saying  of 
Buffon's  that  "  the  style  is  of  the 
man" — not,  as  so  often  quoted,  "the 
style  is  the  man " — which  is  but  a 
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repetition  of  the  saying  of  Erasmus, 
qualis  homo,  talis  oratio ;  as  is  the 
man,  so  is  his  speech.  As  we  form 
our  impressions  of  men,  not  so  much 
from  what  they  actually  say,  as  from 
their  way  of  saying  it — their  looks, 
manner,  tones  of  voice,  and  other 
peculiarities — so  we  catch  glimpses 
of  an  author  between  the  lines,  and 
detect  his  idiosyncrasies  even  when 
he  tries  hardest  to  hide  them.  The 
latent  disposition  of  the  man  peeps 
through  his  words,  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  vulgarity,  malignity,  and  littleness 
of  soul,  however  carefully  cloaked,  are 
betrayed  by  the  very  phrases  and 
images  of  their  opposites.  Marivaux 
declares  that  style  has  a  sex ;  but  we 
may  go  farther,  and  say  that  literature 
has  its  comparative  anatomy,  and  a 
page  or  a  paragraph  will  enable  a 
skilful  hand  to  construct  the  skeleton. 
"  Every  sentence  of  the  great  writer," 
says  Alexander  Smith,  "is  an  auto- 
graph. If  Milton  had  endorsed  a  bill 
with  half-a-dozen  blank  verse  lines,  it 
would  be  as  good  as  his  name,  and 
would  be  accepted  as  good  evidence 
in  court.'"'  How  plainly  do  we  see 
in  the  swallowlike  gyrations  of  Mon- 
taigne's style  the  very  veins,  muscles 
and  tendons  of  his  moral  anatomy ! 
How  glaringly  he  betrays  his  self- 
complacency  by  the  very  air  and  tone 
of  his  self-humiliations  !  Again  :  how 
visibly  do  the  despotic  will,  the  impe- 
rial positiveness  and  the  oriental  imagi- 
nation of  Napoleon  stamp  themselves 
on  his  style — in  that  hurried,  abrupt 
rhythm,  under  which,  as  Sainte-Beuve 
says,  we  feel  palpitating  the  genius 
of  action  and  the  demon  of  battles  \ 
What  perfect  simplicity  characterizes 
the  writings,  as  it  does  the  actions  of 
Julius  Caesar  I  His  art  is  unconscious, 
as  the  highest  art  always  is,  and  his 
style  has  been  well  compared  by  Cice- 
ro to  an  undraped  human  figure,  per- 
fect in  all  its  lines  as  nature  made  it. 
How  grave,  courtly,  and  high -man- 
nered, how  politic  and  guarded,  like 


himself,  are  the  utterances  of  Bacon  ! 
What  serenity  of  temper  is  expressed 
in  "the  sleepy  smile  that  lies  so 
benignly  on  the  sweet  and  serious 
diction  of  Izaak  Walton  !"  What 
haughtiness  and  savage  impatience  of 
contradiction, — what  egotism  and  con- 
tempt of  conventional  opinions, — are 
stamped  on  the  plain,  blunt  and  often 
coarse  periods  of  Swift ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  an  urbanity  reveals 
itself  in  the  almost  perfect  manner,  so 
easy  and  high-bred — courteous,  not 
courtier-like,  as  Bulwer  says — of  the 
gentle  Addison  !  It  has  been  happily 
said  that  there  is  no  gall  in  his  ink, 
and,  if  it  kills,  it  is  after  the  manner 
of  those  perfumed  poisons  which  are 
less  grateful  then  deadly  :  Again,  what 
fierceness  breathes  in  the  short,  dag- 
gerlike sentences  of  Junius  ;  and  how, 
on  the  contrary,  the  shyness  of  Lamb's 
nature — his  love  of  quip,  and  whimsey, 
and  old  black-letter  authors — peeps 
out  in  his  style,  with  its  antique  words, 
and  quaint  convolutions,  and  doub- 
lings back  on  itself!  Dean  Swift 
would  have  torn  to  pieces  a  lamb 
like  a  wolf;  but  the  loving  "Elia" 
would  have  tried  to  coax  a  wolf  into 
a  lamb.  How  quickly  "  South  is  dis- 
covered by  the  lash  of  a  sentence,  and 
Andrews  by  the  mechanism  of  his  ex- 
position !"  Did  any  mirror,  even  of 
French  plate  glass,  ever  reflect  any 
man's  outer  configuration  more  vividly 
and  distinctly  than  the  strange  inner 
nature  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  mir- 
rored in  his  periods  ?  What  a  revela- 
tion we  have  of  his  inmost  self — what 
a  picture  of  his  wit,  imagination,  por- 
tentous memory,  insatiable  curiosity, 
"humorous  sadness,"  pedantry,  and 
love  of  crotchets  and  hobbies,  even  "a 
whole  stable-full" — in  the  quaint 
analogies,  the  grotesque  fancies,  the 
airy  paradoxes,  the  fine  and  dainty 
fretwork,  the  subtle  and  stately  music, 
the  amazing  Latinisms,  and  the  riotous 
paradoxes  and  eloquent  epigrams  of 
the  old  knight's  style  !     Again,  how 
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plainly  the  hard,  severe,  antique  cast 
of  Guizot's  intellect  is  seen  in  his  man- 
ner of  writing,  which  is  so  weighty 
and  impressive,  but  never  picturesque 
or  playful  I  How  fit  a  vehicle  is  it  for 
the  thoughts  of  that  lofty  mind  whose 


ideas,  as  soon  as  they  enter  it,  lose 
their  freshness  and  become  antique — 
of  whom  it  has  been  said :  *'  That 
which  he  has  known  only  since  morn- 
ing he  appears  to  have  known  from 
all  eternity  V 


(To  be  contimied.') 


SCHOOL  LEGISLATION.* 


BY   D.    C.    M'HENRV,    M.A.,    PRINCIPAL,    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE,    COBOURG. 


THE  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  its  proper  obligations  in 
providing  educational  facilities  for  the 
people  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our 
school  legislation. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  history  of 
every  civilized  country  when  first  this 
duty  is  recognized  and  assumed  by  the 
State,  before  which  time  all  the  edu- 
cation furnished  is  provided  by  private 
enterprise  or  through  ecclesiastical 
channels. 

The  earliest  schools  were  those  of 
the  priests.  Those  of  Egypt  and  Judaea, 
for  example,  were  ecclesiastical.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  early  forms  of  edu- 
cation in  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the 
former  of  which  we  find  first  devel- 
oped a  science  of  education  apart 
from  ecclesiastical  training.  The  Ro- 
mans are  said  to  have  understood  no 
systematic  training  except  in  oratory. 
The  education  of  the  Middle  Ages 
we  know  was  largely  that  of  cloister 
and  castle.  And  although  by  the 
Reformation  great  changes  were  ef- 
fected there  was  no  general  legislation 
for  the  people  in  this  direction.  Edu- 
cational privileges  were  accessible  only 
to  the  few.  So  slowly  has  this  special 
form  of  legislation  developed  that  even 


*  Outline  of  an  Address  delivered  at  the  Northum- 
berland Teachers'  Convention,  and  published  by  re- 
quest of  the  Association. 


to-day  in  England  it  is  only  purely 
elementary  instruction  that  is  regu- 
lated by  law — the  universities  and 
endowed  schools  being  largely  under 
the  control  of  private  corporations, 
and  not  subject  to  State  authority. 

Until  1870  elementary  education 
also  was  dependent  on  voluntary  en- 
terprise. At  that  date  a  certain  amount 
was  granted,  not  to  establish  a  system 
of  public  schools,  bui  to  aid  a  limited 
number  of  existing  private  schools. 
Four  years  ago  a  step  was  taken  in 
advance— the  State  providing  instruc- 
tion, at  least  in  the  three  Rs,  for  every 
child  ;  though  a  fee  is  charged  even 
for  this. 

Coming  to  our  own  country,  the 
first  step  taken  towards  legislation  for 
schools  was  in  1 789,  when  public  lands 
were  set  apart  for  a  certain  number 
of  Grammar  Schools. 

In  1816  Common  Schools  were  first 
brought  into  existence  in  Canada, 
$30,000  a  year  being  granted  them. 
Local  Boards  of  Trustees  were  then 
first  established.  Our  present  system 
of  Public  Schools  was  regularly  estab- 
lished in  1 84 1,  the  Legislature  appro- 
priating, that  year,  $200,000  towards 
their  support.  In  1844  Dr.  Ryerson 
was  appointed  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  and,  after  visiting  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  Europe,  he  introduced 
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his  comprehensive  Bill    of   1850,    at  ' 
which  time  our  system  assumed  sub- 
stantially its  present  form. 

As  is  well  known,  under  Dr.  Ryer- 
son's  administration,  the  executive 
power  was  vested  in  the  Council  of 
PubHc  Instruction — a  body  of  eight- 
teen  members — the  Chief  Superinten- 
dent or  his  Deputy,  eight  members 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  one  by  each 
degree-granting  college,  one  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  High  School  masters, 
one  representing  the  PubHc  School 
teachers,  and  one  from  among  the 
Public  School  inspectors — each  mem- 
ber holding  office  for  three  years. 

All  the  legislation  which  took  place 
for  about  thirty  years  was  practically 
effected  through  this  Council,  repre- 
senting as  it  did,  all  the  various  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  country. 

When  any  question  of  special  im- 
portance was  about  to  be  proposed, 
the  Free  School  System,  for  example, 
the  Chief  Superintendent  visited  the 
various  counties,  and  by  personal  in- 
tercourse with  the  people,  fully  ascer- 
tained the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
the  drift  of  public  opinion.  As  this 
generally  preceded  the  introduction  of 
radical  changes,  very  few  crude  meas- 
ures were  introduced. 

The  next  important  change  took 
place  in  1876,  when  a  responsible 
Minister  succeeded  the  Chief  Super- 
intendent and  the  functions  of  the  re- 
presentative advisers  of  the  Chief  were 
transferred  to  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Council. 

This  change  was  recommended,  it 
is  said,  by  Dr.  Ryerson,  on  the  eve  of 
his  retirement :  yet  we  are  not  certain 
that  his  recommendation  was  based 
on  a  decided  preference  for  the  present 
form  of  administration.  It  arose  partly 
from  practical  difficulties  in  securing  a 
suitable  successor.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
after  four  years'  experience,  we  are  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  systems. 

I  venture  to  say,  in  a  word,  that  the 


fears  expressed  when  this  change  was 
proposed,  have  to  some  extent  been 
realized. 

It  was  feared,  you  remember,  that 
it  might  imperil  the  best  interests  of 
education  to  transfer  the  discussion  of 
school  matters  from  the  quiet  circle 
of  the  Council  to  the  stormy  arena  of 
party  politics.  Those  who  have 
closely  followed  the  discussions  in  the 
Legislature,  on  educational  topics, 
must  feel  that  this  fear  was  not  alto- 
gether without  foundation.  On  few 
subjects  have  more  crudities  been 
presented  than  on  this.  It  would 
seem  that,  while  nearly  every  member 
feels  called  upon  to  offer  suggestions, 
there  are  comparatively  few  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  v.'ith  the  details  of 
educational  work  to  discuss  profitably 
such  matters  as  are  every  session 
brought  up  in  debate.  From  the 
general  character  of  these  discussions, 
and  the  results  as  seen  in  the  form  of 
legislative  enactments,  we  are  led  to 
think  that  the  change  of  1876  was  ill- 
advised  and  not  promotive  of  the  best 
interests  of  education. 

So  far  reference  has  been  made 
only  to  such  results  as  arise  from 
assuming  that  School  legislation  can 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  that  is 
found  safe  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
legislation. 

It  was  feared  also  that  educational 
interests  might  be  made  subservient 
to  political  ends.  And  it  was  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  measure 
introduced,  say  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, might  meet  with  opposition, 
merely  from  party  considerations; 
that  the  party  in  power  might  be 
tempted  to  look  with  suspicion  on  any 
educational  measures  proposed  by 
those  in  opposition.  This  is  but 
natural,  and,  I  believe,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent inevitable.  Not  that  either  part}' 
would  deliberately  sacrifice  educa- 
tional interests  to  party  interests,  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  it. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  almost  uni- 
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form  opposition  offered  by  several 
members  to  suggestions  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Notice,  also,  the  vacillating 
character  of  certain  Government  meas- 
ures ;  the  changes  urged  and  privileges 
claimed  by  members  in  the  interests 
of  certain  Societies ;  the  clauses  framed 
to  meet  the  pressing  but  newly-dis- 
covered necessities  of  certain  portions 
of  the  community  ;  the  cases  of  undue 
influence  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  bear  on  local  members  by  interested 
parties,  in  one  or  two  cases  overruling 
the  legitimate  action  of  County  Inspec- 
tors. How  can  we  look  at  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  with  satisfaction? 
Must  we  not  conclude  that  the  step 
taken  is  decidedly  retrograde? 

In  all  this  I  censure  no  one  in  partic- 
ular. The  same  temptations  and  influ- 
ence now  felt  by  the  Government  and 
the  Opposition  would  be  felt  if  they 
were  to  exchange  places.  And  little 
improvement  need  be  looked  for  until 
certain  safeguards  are  restored,  among 
which  I  would  place  :  (\)  a pcnnajient 
chief  officer,  one  not  liable  to  be  chang- 
ed with  every  change  of  Government ; 
(2)  some  definite  form  oi  representation 
on  what  corresponds  to  the  Council. 

Until  educational  matters  are  re- 
moved from  the  dangers  that  now 
beset  them,  we  may  expect  that  every 
winter  there  will  be  placed  on  our 
statute-books  laws  so  crudely  framed 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  following  win- 
ter's session  will  be  given  (so  far  as 
educational  legislation  is  concerned) 
first  to  amendments,  and  secondly  to 
the  production  of  measures  as  hastily 
digested,  resulting,  if  not  checked,  in 
what  a  certain  writer  calls  "the  created 
evils  of  legislation,  which  sap  the 
efficiency  of  education." 

Among  the  questions  likely  to  claim 
your  attention  are  the  Superannua- 
tion Fund,  Training  and  Examining 
of  Teachers,  Vacations,  and  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  trustees  in  raising 
funds  for  school  purposes. 

Taking  these  in  the  reverse  order, 


I  shall  merely  offer  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions on  each,  leaving  them  with 
the  Convention  for  fuller  discussion. 

In  giving  municipal  councils  the 
veto  power,  it  is  assumed  that  Boards 
of  Trustees  are  less  competent  to 
decide  as  to  the  educational  wants  of 
the  community  than  those  elected  as 
Councillors.  It  also  seems  to  imply 
that  the  latter  are,  in  a  somewhat 
exclusive  sense,  the  sole  guardians 
of  the  municipal  revenues.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  Minister  has  yielded 
to  the  demand  for  a  modification 
of  this  clause,  and  it  has  been 
slightly  improved.  The  educational 
interests  of  every  town  and  city  were 
liable  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  policy  of 
false  economy  on  the  part  of  ward 
politicians.  The  old  law  recognized 
the  well-known  fact  that,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  persons  especially  selected 
as  school  trustees  are,  from  their  posi- 
tion, better  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
educational  requirements  of  a  town 
or  city  than  municipal  councillors. 
To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  about 
as  reasonable  as  to  add  to  the  duties 
of  trustees  that  of  locating  and  build- 
ing sidewalks  and  bridges.  Rather 
let  each  body  keep  to  its  own  sphere 
of  action,  and  the  interests  of  the  en- 
tire community  will  be  best  secured. 

The  now  notorious  vacation  clause 
we  regard  as  an  evidence  of  hasty  and 
ill-timed  legislation,  brought  about  to 
gratify  a  certain  class,  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  services  of  the  person 
who  teaches  their  children  are  to  be 
computed  after  the  method  they  adopt 
in  case  of  harvest  hands,  men  ditching 
their  farms,  or  breaking  stone  on  their 
roads — the  value  being  directly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hours 
actually  spent  at  the  toil.  The  very 
general  disfavour  with  which  this 
clause  is  received  will  doubtless  result 
in  its  repeal.  It  is  a  question  whether, 
under  the  old  system  of  legislation, 
such  a  measure  could  have  been 
placed  on  our  statute-book. 
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The  recent  change  affecting  the 
examination  of  Third  Class  Teachers 
is  decidedly  radical,  but  it  is  one  of 
which  I  can  approve,  provided  that 
such  an  examination  of  papers  can  be 
secured  as  shall  not  delay  the  an- 
nouncing of  results,  and  if  there  can 
be  secured  the  same  care  and  accuracy 
in  examining  the  papers  of  the  four 
or  five  thousand  candidates  expected 
this  year  as  was  attainable  when  the 
work  was  done  by  County  Boards. 
The  comparative  expensiveness  of  the 
two  methods  must  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  tendency,  we  know,  is  towards 
centralization.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  centralization  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, which  may  be  good,  if  not 
carried  too  far.  It  is  possible  there 
may  be  uniformity  for  the  sake  of 
centralization,  which  is  evil  and  only 
evil. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  standard  for  Third  Class  Teachers 
may  be  raised,  to  the  benefit  of  teach- 
ers themselves  and  all  concerned. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  must 
be  recognized  :  and  certainly  there  is 
no  lack  at  present  of  qualified  teach- 
ers. In  fact  there  is  scarcely  standing- 
room  in  our  ranks.  In  some  localities 
there  is  great  competition,  much  of 
which  is  neither  dignified  nor  hon- 
ourable.    The  design  of  the  present 


arrangement  is  doubtless  to  place,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  schools  of  Ontario 
in  charge  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
be  permanently  engaged  in  teaching. 
It  is  but  an  experiment,  and,  until  it 
have  a  trial,  it  would  be  premature 
rashly  to  condemn  or  blindly  to  ap- 
prove. 

Passing  over  several  matters  of  re- 
cent legislation,  allow  me  to  suggest, 
in  closing,  that  you  formulate  your 
views  on  the  question  of  Superannua- 
tion, as  requested  by  the  Minister.  I 
regard  as  objectionable  the  principle 
of  compelling  teachers  to  pay  any  fixed 
percentage  of  their  salary,  for  which 
they  are  to  receive  a  fixed  annuity. 
Let  the  grant  be  based  on  the  amount 
vohmtarily  paid  in.  It  seems  unjust 
to  compel  any  class  of  teachers  to 
contribute  to  a  fund  in  which  they  are 
never  likely  to  participate.  To  extort 
two  dollars  a  year  from  the  thousands 
of  female  teachers,  inspectors,  and 
High  School  masters,  who,  it  is  almost 
certain,  will  never  receive  the  slightest 
return,  may  be  a  convenient  way  of 
supplementing  the  Legislative  grant  to 
the  Fund,  but  it  is  a  clear  case  of  in- 
justice. Either  abandon  the  entire 
scheme,  or  place  it  on  the  voluntary 
principle, — those  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  receiving  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  amount  they  have 
voluntarilv  contributed. 


We  lately  heard  of  the  young  mother  of  ' 
two  or  three  children  who  fitted  up  the 
brightest  room  in  the  house  as  a  nursery,  on 
the  plan  of  the  kindergarten.  The  sunny 
windows  were  filled  with  plants  ;  the  walls 
adorned  with  the  kind  of  pictures  that  would 
set  the  little  ones  inquiring;  the  "gifts" 
were  in  their  place  ;  a  child's  library  was  pro- 
vided ;  while  the  ceiling  was  skilfully  painted 
in  imitation  of  the  sky.  Is  not  this,  on  the 
whole,  a  better  disposal  of  household  space 
than  the  regulation  "best  room,"  dark  as  the 
mammoth  cave  and  musty  as  a  tomb,  kept 
for  the  occasional  entertainment  of  a  guest,    ' 


while  the  children  are  elbowed  off  into  cor- 
ners, and  compelled  to  tear  through  the  halls 
and  slide  down  the  banisters  in  sheer  despera- 
tion for  something  to  do  ?  The  real  province 
of  the  kindergarten,  after  all,  is  in  the  home. 
— yournal  of  Education. 


The  most  useless  of  stupidities  is  the 
teacher  who  is  a  groove-runner  ;  who  has 
swallowed  te.Kt-books  without  digesting  them, 
and  feeds  his  pupils  with  the  morsels,  as  old 
pigeons  feed  squabs,  until,  like  himself,  they 
are  all  victims  of  a  curious  synonym  for  edu- 
cation.— Ed.  Wiikly. 
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If  r  should  chance  a  word  to  wind  up, 
'Tis  short  in  general,  make  your  mind  up. 
But  far,  lar,  nar,  and  ver  and  fur. 
Par,  compar,  impar,  dispar,  cur. 
As  long  must  needs  be  cited  here, 
With  words  from  Greek  that  end  in  er  ; 
Though  'mong  the  Latins  from  this  fate  are 
These  two  exempted,  pater,  mater. 
Short  in  the  final  er  we  state  'em. 
Namely  auctoritate  vatum. 

Some  awkwardnesses  might  attend 
the  introduction  of  such  rules  as  these 
in  our  schools;  and  the  disciples  of 
Lily  pure  and  simple,  or  Ruddiman 
pure  and  simple,  would  probably 
pronounce  them  not  bracing  enough 
for  educational  purposes.  It  would 
be  feared  too,  perhaps,  that  the  im- 
pressions left  by  them  might  be  evan- 
escent; that  "  lightly  come,  lightly  go," 
might  have  to  be  written  of  them  here- 
after. They  would,  however,  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  exciting  an  abnormal 
interest  in  Latin  Grammar.  And  the 
reason,  we  know,  why  so  little  profit 
often  accrued  to  lads  from  their  Latin 
in  former  days  was,  that  no  genuine 
personal  interest  m  the  subject  was 
ever  roused  and  established  in  their 
minds. 

In  the  celebrated  Port  Royal  Latin 
Grammar  of  France  the  rules  are  given 
in  French  verse.  I  cannot  give  speci- 
mens, which  would  certainly  be  curi- 
ous, as  my  copy  of  this  work  is  in 
English,  translated  by  Dr.  Nugent, 
who  has  not  attempted  to  reproduce 
the  French  rhymes.  The  volume, 
which  circulates  as  the  Grammar  of 


the  "  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal,"  was 
the  production  of  Claude  Lancelot, 
a  member  of  that  society  of  learned 
recluses.  Lancelot  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  communicating  to  the  young 
the  facts  of  Latin  grammar  in  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  ;  and  in  regard  to  his 
having  reduced  the  rules  to  French 
verse  he  thus  speaks:  "Therefore  still 
abiding  by  that  principle  of  common 
sense,  that  youth  should  be  taught  the 
rules  of  Latin  in  their  maternal  lan- 
guage, the  only  one  they  are  acquaint- 
ed with.  .  .  I  have  been  induced 
further  to  think  that  while  I  assist- 
ed their  understandings  by  render- 
ing things  clear  and  intelligible,  at 
the  same  time  it  was  incumbent  upon 
me  to  fix  their  memories  by  throwing 
these  rules  into  verse,  to  the  end  they 
may  not  have  it  in  their  power  any 
longer  to  alter  the  words,  being  tied 
down  to  a  certain  number  of  syllables 
of  which  those  verses  are  composed, 
and  to  the  jingle  of  rhynie,  which 
renders  them  at  the  same  time  more 
easy  and  agreeable."'  Lancelot  had 
found  that  his  pupils,  after  acquiring 
the  substance  of  Latin  grammar,  were 
apt  "  to  take  the  liberty  of  changing 
the  arrangement  of  words,  mistaking 
a  masculine  for  a  feminine  or  one 
preterite  for  another;  and  thus  satis- 
fied with  repeating  nearly  the  sense 
of  their  rules,  they  imagined  them- 
selves masters  thereof  upon  a  single 
reading."  Lancelot  modestly  says 
of  his    Grammar  that  it  is  merely  a 
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combination  of  the  essential  parts  of 
the  treatises  of  Sanctius,  a  famous 
Spanish  Grammarian,  Scioppius,  an 
equally  famed  Italian  one,  and  Vos- 
sius,  the  Hollander,  of  whom  we  have 
already  heard ;  but  his  own  "  Anno- 
tations '■  on  each  section  are  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  book,  rich  in 
matter,  entertaining  and  instructive  ; 
abounding  with  references  to,  and 
occasional  corrections  of,  the  older 
philologists,  Donatus,  Priscian,  Cale- 
pinus,  Nonius,  Alvarez,  etc.,  and 
apposite  quotations,  not  only  from 
the  ordinary  classical  writers,  but 
from  the  Vulgate  and  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers.  The  whole  work,  con- 
sisting of  two  octavo  volumes,  exhibits 
at  the  top  of  every  alternate  page  the 
words  "  New  Method "  carried  for- 
ward from  the  title  of  the  book,  which 
is  "  A  New  Method  of  learning  with 
facility  the  Latin  Tongue,"  the  novelty 
being  the  employment  of  the  ver- 
nacular instead  of  Latin.  Lancelot 
closes  his  "  Advertisement "  to  the 
Reader  in  these  words,  as  given  by 
Nugent,  whose  Enghsh  since  1772 
has  become  a  little  antiquated.  "  As 
for  what  regards  the  present  institu- 
tions {i.e.  the  contents  of  the  Port 
Royal  Grammar)  I  believe  there  are 
very  few  but  will  agree  with  me,  that 
a  great  deal  of  time  might  be  saved 
by  making  use  of  this  New  Method  : 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  young  begin- 
ners at  least  will  be  obliged  to  me  for 
endeavouring  to  rescue  them  from 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  learning 
Despanter  (whose  system  we  have 
seen  was  the  same  as  Lily's),  for  at- 
tempting to  dispel  the  obscurity  of 
the  present  forms  of  teaching  and  for 
enabUng  them  to  gather  flowers  on 
a  spot  hitherto  overrun  with  thorns." 
Claude  Lancelot's  life  extended  from 
1613  to  1695.  Let  us  do  honour 
to  his  memory  by  recording  here 
afresh  the  rare  character  given  of 
him  by  Nugent :  "  He  was  naturally 
of  a  mild  temper,  of  remarkable  sim- 


plicity, sincere  in  his  religion,  con- 
stant in  study,  fond  of  retreat,  a  con- 
temner of  glory,  fond  of  peace,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  animosities  and  dis- 
putes." 

In  justice  to  Lily  and  the  votar- 
ies of  his  system,  a  favourable  testi- 
mony which  curiously  crops  up  in 
Sorrow's  Lavengro  should  not  be 
omitted.  In  that  singular  work,  the 
author,  after  relating  that  he  was  com- 
pelled in  his  childhood  to  learn  Lily's 
Latin  Grammar,  remarks: — "  If  I  am 
asked  whether  I  understood  anything 
of  what  I  got  by  heart,  I  reply  :  Never 
mind ;  I  understand  it  all  now,  and 
believe  that  no  one  ever  yet  got  Lily's 
Grammar  by  heart  when  young  who 
repented  of  the  feat  at  a  mature  age." 
It  appears  that  Sorrow's  father,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  had  been  induced 
to  insist  on  the  accomplishment  of 
this  "  feat,"  by  an  observation  made 
to  him  by  an  old-fashioned  Grammar 
School  Master,  a  clergyman,  who  for 
a  brief  space  had  been  put  in  charge  of 
George.  "Captain,"  the.  master  had 
said,  "  I  have  a  friendship  for  you, 
and  therefore  I  wish  to  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice  concerning  this  son 
of  yours.  Listen  to  me.  There  is 
but  one  good  school-book  in  the 
world,  Lily's  Latin  Grammar.  If  you 
can  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  in- 
duce him  to  get  by  heart  Lily's  Latin 
Grammar,  you  may  set  your  heart  at 
rest  with  respect  to  him.  I  myself 
will  be  his  warrant,'"  he  added.  "  I 
never  yet  knew  a  boy  that  was  in- 
duced, by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  learn 
Lily's  Latin  Grammar  by  heart,  who 
did  not  turn  out  a  man,  provided  he 
lived  long  enough."  The  year  of 
George  Sorrow's  birth  was  1803. 
What  he  here  tells  us  of  the  oracu- 
lar old  gentleman,  his  quondam  in- 
structor, and  of  himself,  illustrates 
well  a  fixed  idea  on  the  subject  of 
educational  method  in  the  minds  of 
very  many  Englishmen  of  his  period. 
The   eulogy    of  Captain    Borrow's 
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friend  sounds  extravagant  in  our  ears. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  with- 
in the  covers  of  Lily  were  included 
very  formal  injunctions  on  other  mat- 
ters besides  mere  "  Grammar  "  which 
were  as  sternly  exacted  of  lads,  as 
memoiiter  work,  as  the  Syntax  itself. 
It  is  upon  this  portion  of  the  contents 
of  Lily  and  of  several  of  the  other 
old  Latin  Grammars  that  I  am  now 
about  to  dilate  a  little. 

I  have  mentioned  more  than  once 
Lily's  Carmen  de  Moribus,  "  Song  of 
Manners,"  which  appears  in  the  old 
Westminster  Grammar  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Latin  portion  of  the  book. 
This  is  a  code  of  conduct  for  the 
school-boy,  consisting  of  forty-three 
hexameter  and  pentameter  couplets. 
The  lad  is  therein  enjoined  to  rise 
betimes,  to  make  himself  clean  and 
tidy,  and  to  go  to  prayers  in  the 
chapel.  He  is  to  salute  politely  the 
master  and  his  school-fellows.  In 
school  he  is  to  keep  his  appointed 
seat,  to  be  attentive  to  what  is  dic- 
tated, to  have  ever  at  hand  his  schol- 
astic implements  or  "  arms  " : 

Scalpellum,     calami,     atramentum,     charta, 
libelli. 

He  is  to  write  fairly  and  keep  his 
manuscript  unblotted.  He  is  to  revise 
often  what  he  has  been  taught ;  and 
he  is  to  put  questions  about  it  to  his 
companions  and  others,  and  to  main- 
tain a  wholesome  independency  of 
thought : 

Siepe    recognoscas   tibi  lecta,  animoque  re- 

volvas  : 
Si  dubites,  nunc  hos  consule,  nunc  alios. 
Qui  dubitat,  qui  sreperogat,  mea dicta  tenebit. 
Is  qui  nil  dubitat,  nil  capit  inde  boni. 

He  is  always  to  speak  Latin,  but  to 
avoid  barbarisms.      Virgil,    Terence 
and  Cicero  are  to  be  his  authorities. 
He  is  to  be  persevering  : 
Nil  tam  difficile  est  quod  non  sollertia  vincat. 

He  is  to  rule  his  tongue  and  eschew 
frivolity,  deception  and  quarrelsome- 
ness : 


Clamor,  rixa,  joci,  mendacia,  furta,  cachinni, 
Sint  procul  a  vobis;  .Martis  et  arma  procul. 

This  Carmen  was  mastered  and 
committed  to  memory  just  like  the 
rest  of  the  grammar  ;  and  it  has  no 
doubt  in  many  instances  helped  to 
mould  character.  At  the  end  of  the 
grammar  it  was  duly  translated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  very  young ;  begin- 
ning in  this  infantile  fashion :  Qui 
mihi  construed  :  Carmen  a  poem  Gui- 
liehni  Lilii  of  William  Lily  ad  discip- 
ulos  to  his  scholars  dc  morUuis  con- 
cerning manners.  Puer  child,  qui 
who  es  art  mihi  dicipulos  my  scholar, 
atque  and  cupis  desirest  docet-i  to  be 
taught,  ades  come  hue  hither,  concipe 
treasure  up  hcz  dicta  these  sayings 
amimo  tuo  in  your  mind.  The  Car- 
men  de  Moribus  was  spoken  of  as  the 
Qui  mihi,  just  as  the  rules  for  the 
formation  of  verbs  and  genders  of 
nouns  were  spoken  of  as  the  As  in 
prffisenti,  Propria  qu^e  maribus  and 
Quae  genus,  from  the  initial  words, 
after  the  ecclesiastical  custom  of 
quoting  psalms,  e.g.  Venite  exult- 
emus,  Ueus  misereatur,  etc. 

The  Carmen  of  Lily  w^as  inserted  by 
Ru(idiman  among  the  Prima  Mor- 
um  et  Pietatis  Prsecepta  given  in  his 
Grammar.  It  there  has  the  heading 
Gulielmi  Lilii  Monita  Psedagogica. 
Ruddiman  further  gives  a  Carmen  de 
Moribus  et  Civilitate  Puerorum,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  couplets,  by  one  Johan- 
nes Sulpitius  Verulanus.  Its  drift  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Lily's  piece,  and 
it  furnishes  us  with  another  picture  of 
school-boy  life.  Sensible  advice  as  to 
morals  and  civility  or  politeness  is 
offered.  The  directions  enter  more 
into  detail  than  Lily's  code  does ; 
and  we  seem  to  have  glimpses  of  a 
somewhat  coarse  condition  of  things. 
Monastic  schools  on  the  continent 
are  probably  in  the  eye  of  J.  S.  V. 
A  lad  is  cautioned  against  some  ob- 
jectionable habits  thus: 

Lingua  non  rigeat,  careant  rubigine  denies 
Atque  palam  pudeat  te  fiicuisse  caput, 
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Exprimere   et    pulices,    scabeamque   urgere 

nocentem, 
Ne  te  sordidulum,  qui  vidat  ista,  vocet. 
Seu  spuis  aut  mungis  nares,  nutasve,  memento 
Post  tua  concussum  vertere  terga  caput,  etc. 

etc. 

Propriety  of  manner  at  table  is 
largely  inculcated.  Bad  styles  of 
eating  and  drinking  are  deprecated. 
Moderation  is  preached.  It  is  pro- 
per enough  to  eat  to  live ;  but  not 
so,  to  live  to  eat.  The  food  is  to  be 
disposed  of  by  means  of  knives,  the 
fingers  and  the  teeth.  Spoons  appar- 
ently are  not  in  use,  and  certainly 
not  forks.  The  plates  are  quadra, 
square  trenchers  of  beechvvood. 

Te  vitare  velim,  cupidus  ne  ut  lurco,  sonoras 
Contractes  fauces  ;  mandere  rite  decet. 
Gausape  [table-cloth]  non  macules,  aut  pec- 
tus ;  nee  tibi  mentuia 
Stillet ;  sitque  tibi  ne  manus  uncta  cave. 
Saspe  ora  et  digitos  mappa  siccabis  adepta. 
In  quadra  faciat  nee  tua  palma  moram. 
Ne  lingas  digitos,  nee  rodas  turpiter  ossa, 
Ast  ea  cultello  radere  rite  potes. 

Elsewhere  the  boy  is  told  to  "  em- 
ploy three  fingers  "  in  eating,  and  not 
to  take  huge  bites,  nor  to  aim  at  doub- 
ling the  gusto  of  his  pudding  by  using 
both  sides  of  his  mouth  at  once;  and 
although  the  ancients  thought  fit  to  lie 
at  their  banquets  with  breast  bowed 
down,  he  is  to  sit  with  neck  erect,  and 
let  it  be  left  to  the  dons,  the  preceptor 
says,  to  rest  their  arms  on  the  board  : 
you  are  only  just  to  touch  it  with  your 
hands,  as  you  deftly  take  up  or  lay 
down  what  you  require.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  unmixed  water  as  a 
human  beverage  is  not  recognized. 
Wine  is  the  common  drink ;  it  is  to 
be  moderately  taken  however,  the 
stock  example  of  old  Cato  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Three  cups 
are  not  to  be  exceeded  and  the  liquor 
is  to  be  well  diluted. 

Qui  sapit  extinguet  multo  cum  fonte  Faler- 

num, 
Et  parco  lympham  diluet  ille  mero. 
Unum   sive   duo,    in   summum    tria   pocula 

sumes  : 
Si  hunc  numerum  excedas  jam  mihi  potus  eris. 

19 


After  drinking,  he  is  to  wipe  his  mouth 
with  a  napkin,  not  with  his  hand  : 

Pocula  cum  sumes  tergat  tibi  mappa  labellap 
Si  tergas  manibus  non  mihi  carus  eris. 

I  take  this  Johannes  Sulpitius  Ver- 
ulanus  to  be  the  Sulpitius  whose 
preelections,  we  are  told,  Lily  attend- 
ed at  Rome  after  his  sojourn  in 
Rhodes ;  and  that  the  Carmen  of 
the  one  suggested  the  Carmen  of  the 
other. 

In  Ruddiman  the  Carmina  of  Lily 
and  Sulpitius  are  preceded  by  the 
"Sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece,"  as  turned  into  Latin  by  Eras- 
mus ;  not  simply  one  saying  from  each 
sage,  as  usually  given,  but  a  whole 
nosegay  of  terse  sayings  from  each, 
full  of  shrewd  observation  and  de- 
livering golden  rules  of  conduct,  to 
be  taken,  of  course,  all  of  them, 
Christiane,  as  the  modifying  word  is, 
in  a  parenthesis  after  one  of  them,^ 
namely  that  of  Pittacus  of  Mitylene, 
which  bids  a  man  be  lord  of  his  wife^ 
This  in  Ruddiman,  reads  thus  :  Uxori 
dominare  ( Christiane). 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  depart- 
ment of  matter  in  the  old  Latin  gram- 
mars to  which  I  have  now  been  led 
to  refer,  will  probably  expect  of  me  a 
notice  also  of  the  so-called  "  Moral 
Distichs  of  Cato."  This  manual  for 
the  young  is  not  indeed  to  be  seen  in 
Lily ;  but  it  is  given  at  full  length  in 
Ruddiman.  It  was  deemed  worthy,  in 
the  olden  time,  of  being  edited,  anno- 
tated and  paraphrased  by  the  greatest 
scholars.  With  the  version  of  the  Dis- 
tichs given  by  Ruddiman,  as  he  him- 
self notes,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Erasmus, 
Scriverius,  Buxhornius  and  Thomas 
Robinson,  author  of  the-Quce  genus, 
have  all  had  something  to  do.  These 
Moral  Distichs  were  in  reality  com- 
piled circa  A.D.  180,  by  a  certain 
Roman  stoic  named  Dionysius,  or 
Dionysius  Cato.  They  have  been 
attributed  to  each  of  the  more  cele- 
brated Catos;  to  the  Elder  who  lived 
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some  two  hundred  years  B.C.,  be- 
cause it  was  reported  by  Aulus  (iellius 
that  he  had  addressed  a  Carmen  de 
Moribus  to  his  son;  and  to  the  Young- 
er (Addison's  Cato)  who  Uved  circa 
40  B.C.,  on  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical proclivities.  It  was  however, 
as  is  well  known,  the  custom  afore- 
time among  professional  dialecticians 
— and  this  Dionysius  was  probably 
nothing  more — to  compose  by  way  of 
exercise,  and  not  for  any  deceptive 
purpose,  dissertations  or  orations  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  missing  productions 
of  great  authors.  Many  a  fine  sen- 
tence was  thus  in  after  times  quoted 
as  Cicero's  and  Plato's,  which  Cicero 
and  Plato  never  penned.  And  so  in 
regard  to  the  two  ancient  Roman 
Catos :  numerous  sage  sayings  sup- 
posed to  carry  with  them  the  weight 
of  their  great  names,  especially  in 
the  scholastic  disputations  of  former 
times,  were  in  reality  the  dicta  of 
Dionysius  the  stoic  sophist  or  de- 
claimer,  drawn  from  the  Book  of  the 
Distichs. 

He  may  have  thus  rhetorically 
made  use  of  the  name  of  Cato ;  or 
that  name  may  have  been  applied  to 
him  by  contemporaries  on  account  of 
the  tenor  of  his  work.  To  call  a  man 
a  Cato  was  a  common  way  of  saying 
that  he  was  a  censor  or  very  critical 
personage ;  as  in  Juvenal,  II.  40, 
where  we  have  Tertius  e  coelo  cecidit 
Cato,  "A  third  Cato  come  down 
from  heaven,"  somewhat  as  we  say 
"Another  Daniel  come  to  judgment." 
Although  in  language  Latinissitniis,  as 
Laurentius  Valla  testifies,  Dionysius 
was  no  doubt  of  Greek  origin,  a  near 
descendant  possibly  of  a  clever  im- 
migrant, such  as  was  the  "  grammati- 
cus,  rhetor,  geometres,  pictor,  aliptes, 
augur,  schoenobates,  medicus,  ma- 
gus," all  in  one,  of  whom  Juvenal 
also  speaks. 

I  find  in  my  collection  a  copy  of 
the  Distichs  which  I  remember  secur- 
ing long  ago  as  a  curiosity.     This  is 


the  edition  of  Otto  Arntzenius,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1754. 

The  little  manual  which,  complete, 
occupies  less  than  twelve  duodecimo 
pages  in  Ruddiman,  here  assumes  the 
formidable  bulk  of  an  octavo  tome 
of  578  pages,  exclusive  of  the  Index 
Rerum  et  Verborum  of  thirty-six 
pages.  Such  dimensions  are  acquir- 
ed (i)  by  several  dedications,  pre- 
faces and   preliminary   disputations ; 

(2)  by  the  scholia,  the  annotations, 
critical  observations  and  various  read- 
ings of  a  number  of  learned  men ; 

(3)  by  two  elaborate  translations  into 
Greek  hexameter  verse  ;  one  of  them 
by  Maximus  Planudes,  a  monk  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  13th  century;  the 
other  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  circa  1593  ; 

(4)  by  Appendices  and  an  Index 
Rerum  as  aforesaid.  Now  although 
all  this  may  sound  portentous  there 
can  be  no  doubt  with  any  one  who 
has  the  leisure  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter, that  every  scintilla  of  Otto  Arnt- 
zenius's  volume  has  a  positive  interest 
and  value,  and  will  appear  to  have 
been  quite  justly  called  for. 

These  supposed  Distichs  of  Cato 
the  Censor  were  committed  to  mem- 
ory by  children  in  the  old  Grammar- 
schools  from  a  very  early  period;  and 
sometimes  were  recited  by  them  res- 
ponsively  in  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  fash- 
ion, by  way  of  amusement.  "  How- 
ever," observes  Joseph  Scaliger  in  the 
preface  to  his  Greek  translation,  "this 
little  manual  was  composed  not  for 
children  only,  but  for  mature  men  as 
well;  and  I  have  reason  to  know," 
he  says,  "  that  many  grave  and  learn- 
ed personages  have  not  been  asham- 
ed, even  when  now  quite  advanced  in 
years,  to  learn  the  Distichs  by  heart. 
All  this  of  course,"  he  adds,  "the 
conceited  wise-acres  of  to-day  will 
laugh  at."  (Est  vero  iste  Libellus, 
non  solum  pueris  sed  et  senioribus 
factus ;  et  ego  mihi  conscius  sum, 
multos  gravissimos  et  doctissimos 
viros    non    puduisse,  jam    provectos 
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aetate,  h^ec  Disticha  memoriter  dis- 
cere  :  sed  hoc  ridebunt  hodierni  doke- 
j'w/Zw/ [would-be  wise  men]).  Cord- 
erius,  of  whose  ever-memorable  Col- 
loquies I  shall  have  to  speak  pre- 
sently, wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
Distichs  in  schools  as  being,  in  his 
judgment,  not  well  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  very  young,  and  as 
exhibiting  a  tautology  of  synonymous 
expressions.  He  would  have  been 
pleased  to  see  them  replaced  by 
suitable  extracts  from  Cicero's  Epis- 
tles ;  but  there  was  the  old  difficulty 
in  the  way^ — -the  prejudice  of  school- 
masters. Thus  he  speaks  to  his 
friend  Robert  Stephens,  for  whom  he 
edited  the  "  Book  of  the  Distichs " 
in  1561:  "Ejus  usus  adeo  invet- 
eravit  ut  etiamsi  pro  eo  et  utiliora 
et  ad  parvulorum  captum  magis  ac- 
•commodata  proponuntur,  vix  tamen 
efficias  ut  e  scholis  prorsus  extruda- 
tur;  tanta  est  vis  consuetudinis  et 
vetustatis!"  Nevertheless,  he  adds, 
he  does  not  say  this  with  an  intention 
of  condemning  a  manual  which  the 
most  learned  men  have  approved  of 
amongst  them  especially  the  pro- 
found and  acute  Laurentius  Valla 
{quem  doctissimus  quisque,  et  im- 
primis vir  acerrimi  judicii  Laurentius 
Valla  probaverit).  This  Laurentius 
Valla,  the  greatest  scholar  and  critic 
of  the  period,  had,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  spoken  of  our  Dionysius  Cato 
as  being  among  the  lesser  Roman 
writers  Latifitssimus,  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  his  Latin. 

From  an  assemblage  of  maxims 
inculcating  wisdom,  fortitude,  frugal- 
ity, friendship  and  so  on,  divided  into 
four  books,  but  otherwise  poorly  clas- 
sified, it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection. 
Two  or  three  samples  however  of  the 
Disticha  must  be  given.  Here  are 
three  couplets  in  which  something  is 
finely  said  of  God,  of  His  spirituality 
and  inscrutableness,  and  of  the  course 
which  it  is  most  expedient  for  man 
therefore  to  pursue. 


Si  Deus  est  animus,  nobis  ut  carmina  dicunt, 
Hie  tibi  prjecipue  sit  pura  mente  colendus. 

Mitte  arcana  Dei, ccelumqueinquirere quid  sit: 
Cum  sis  mortalis,  quae  sunt  mortalia  cuia. 

Quid  Deus  intendat,  noli  perquirere  sorte  : 
Quid  statuit  de  te,  sine  te  deliberat  ipse. 

These  relate  to  a  man's  proper 
estimate  of  his  own  ability ;  to  the 
advisableness  of  mingling  manual  and 
mental  accomplishments,  and  to  the 
practice  of  economy. 

Quod   potes,    id    lentes,   operis   ne    pondere 

pressus 
Succumbat  labor,  et  frusta  tentata  relinquas. 

Disce    aliquid  ;    nam    cum    subito    fortuna 

recessit 
Ars  remanet,  vitamque  hominis  non  deserit 

unquam. 

Exerce  studium,  quamvis  praeceperis  artem : 
Ut  cura  ingenium,  sic  et  manus  adjuvat  usum. 

Utere  qusesitis  parce  ;  cum  sumptus  abundat 
Labitur   exiguo   quod   partum   est    tempore 
longo. 

Quod  vile  est  carum ;   quod  carum  est  vile 

putato  : 
Sic  tibi  nee  cupidus,  nee  avarushabeberis  ulli. 

Here  are  cautions  against  wordy 
persons,  and  against  the  lying  won- 
ders of  the  poets  or  writers  of  fiction. 

Noli  tu  qusedam  referenti  credere  semper  : 
Exigua   his   tribuenda   fides   qui    multa   to- 
quuntur. 

Contra  verbosos  noli  contendere  verbis : 
Sermo  datur  cunctis,  animi  sapientia  paucis. 

Virtutem     primam     scis     esse,    compescere 

linguam : 
Proximus  ille  Deo  qui  scit  ratione  tacere. 

Multa  legas  facito  :  perlectis  neglige  multa  ; 
Nam   miranda   canunt,   sed    non    credenda 
poetce. 

Another  sample  and  I  have  done  : 
it  is  one  which  urges  a  man  to  do 
instanter  the  thing  which  his  con- 
science or  judgment  tells  him  he 
should  do.  The  second  line  of  the 
couplet  will  be  recognized  as  an  old 
acquaintance  :  we  have  in  it  "the  An- 
tiquary Time,"  with  his  forelock  set 
before  us  : 

Rem  tibi  quam  noscis  aptam  dimittere  noli : 
Fronte  capillata,  post  est  Occasio  cajva. 
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The  Moral  Distichs  of  Cato,  the 
Sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  the 
Verses  of  Lily  and  of  John  Sulpitius 
have  now  disappeared  from  school 
grammars,  along  with  matter  even 
more  directly  and  formally  didactic, 
such  as,  for  example,  the  Rudimenta 
Pietatis  and  Shorter  Latin  Catechism 
ofRuddiman.  These  summaries  and 
compendiums  were  all  excellent  in 
substance,  and  were  propounded  to 
young  lads  in  the  olden  time  with  the 
very  best  intentions,  and  with  bene- 
ficial results  too,  in  certain  cases,  as 
we  cannot  but  believe.  But  as  the 
years  rolled  on,  is  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  the  blending  of  such  things  with 
purely  grammatical  matter  very  sternly 
inculcated,  had  with  the  majority  in 
after  life  the  unfortunate  effect  of  be- 
numbing the  mind  in  respect  to  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  and  even  now 
and  then  engendering  aversion  and 
hostility  to  such  topics  of  thought  ? 
Information  of  a  distinctively  religious 
kind  can  now  be  otherwise  acquired 
with  ease,  which  was  not  the  case 
when  Latin  grammars  were  first  com- 
piled for  the  Public  Schools  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Prayers  in  Latin, 
and  "  Graces  "  before  and  after  meat, 
in  the  same  tongue,  with  the  Regimen 
Mensae  Honorabile  to  be  seen  in  Rud- 
diman,  have  in  like  manner  and  for 
the  same  reason  disappeared  from 
modern  Latin  Grammars.  We  might 
regret  the  absence  from  these  manuals 
of  such  helps  for  the  building  up  of 
young  people  in  Christian  faith,  did 
we  not  know  that  forms  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  kind  referred  to  are  now 
accessible  in  plentiful  measure  and  in 
plain  English  close  by.  We  are  bound 
to  believe  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 
Providential  order  that  society.  Chris- 
tian and  secular,  has  come  to  be  differ- 
ently constituted  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  what  it  was  in  the  sixteenth 
or  eighteenth.  We  cannot  therefore 
undertake  to  pronounce  it  impious, 
when,  it  comes  to  pass  that  now  the 
formal  inculcation  of  Christian  ethics 


and  dogma  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  secular  teacher  and 
placed  back  again  where  it  was  put 
when  the  command  to  "  make  dis- 
ciples "  of  the  nations  was  first  issued  : 
namely,  in  the  hands  of  parents  and 
the  official  spiritual  functionaries  of 
the  Christian  community.  No  place 
of  v/orship  is  now  considered  com- 
plete which  has  not  its  appendages  of 
school  rooms,  class-rooms,  and  lecture- 
rooms.  This  is  one  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  period.  And  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  how  pastors  of  Chris- 
tian flocks  are  led  in  the  present  day, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  to 
regard  children  and  the  growing  youth 
of  each  sex  as  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant portion  of  their  charge  ;  how  they 
are  led  to  keep  in  view  the  young  in 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  their 
public  addresses  ;  and  furthermore 
how,  in  concert  with  parents  and  guar- 
dians, they  have  been  induced  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  when  gathered  together 
in  classes  for  the  purpose,  more  com- 
plete and  more  intelligible  courses  of 
instruction  than  were  ever  devised  be- 
fore. It  is  striking  also  to  see  how 
the  modern  pastor,  while  not  caring 
to  delegate  any  longer  his  own  self- 
evident  duty,  in  this  regard,  to  the 
secular  schoolmaster,  nevertheless  de- 
sires to  have,  and  in  point  of  fact, 
obtains,  the  skilful  co-operation  of 
numerous  qualified  members  of  his 
flock,  who  assist,  under  his  own  eye 
and  direction,  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion. The  modern  practice  of  making 
Saturday  a  whole  holiday  for  schools, 
has  helped  forward  this  improvement. 
Young  people  can  now  without  scruple 
be  asked  to  pass  several  hours  of  their 
Sunday  in  the  school  or  class  room, 
when  in  addition  to  innumerable  other 
breaks  in  the  routine  of  their  secular 
studies,  a  whole  day  in  each  week  is 
set  apart  for  unrestrained  physical  re- 
creation. 

But  I  hasten  to  finish  this  account 
of  the  moral  and  theological  matter  to 
be  found  in  our  old  Latin  Grammars. 
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In  addition  to  the  versified  codes  of 
conduct — the  Carmina  and  Distichs 
of  which  I  have  spoken — we  have  in 
Ruddiman    six    and   a   half   closely- 
printed  pages  of  Latin  prose,  purely 
dogmatic,  comprising  what  appears  to 
be  virtually  a  version  of  the  Scottish 
Shorter  Catechism  with  large  extracts 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
arranged  under  headings,  De  Deo,  de 
Creatione,  de  Lapsu,  etc.,  all  expected 
to  be  got  up  as  school-tasks  ;  just  as 
I  have  known  in  some  English  Schools 
the   Thirty-nine    Articles    exacted  of 
boys  in  the  Latin  tongue;  although 
I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  the 
Thirty -nine   Articles    included    in    a 
Latin  Grammar.     There  is  nothing  in 
Lily  so  formally  theological  as  this. 
There  is  simply  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  a  Latin  prayer  for  the  spe- 
cial use  of  the  school-boy,  followed 
immediately  by  an  English  translation 
of  the  same.     A  sentence  from  it  in 
the  latter  language  will  indicate  to  us 
that  it  has  a  little  of  the  ring  of  the  old 
collect  about  it :    "  Beautify  by  the 
light  of  Thy  heavenly  grace  the  to- 
wardness  of  my  wit,"  it  teaches  the 
young  scholar   to   say,    "  the  which, 
with  all  powers  of  nature.  Thou  hast 
poured  into  me ;  that  I  may  not  only 
understand  those   things  which  may 
effectually  bring  me  to  the  knowledge 
of  Thee  and  the  Lord  Jesus  our  Sa- 
viour, but  also  with  my  whole  heart 
and    will,   continually  to    follow    the 
same,    and    receive    daily    increase, 
through  Thy  bountiful  goodness  to- 
wards me,  as  well  in  good  life  as  doc- 
trine."    I  observe  in  G.  J.  Vossius's 
Latin  Grammar  for  Holland  a  similar 
prayer  for  the  use  of  young  scholars. 
It  is   comprehensive   and    finely  ex- 
pressed.    I  venture  to  transcribe  it : 
"Oratio  Matutina.    Omnipotens,  sem- 
piterna,    misericors    Deus,    quia   nox 
praeteriit,  pro  qua  placide  exacta  im- 
mortales  gratias  agimus,  et  dies  illuxit 
quo  Scholasticus  labor  nobis   pueris 
est    iterandus,    rogamus    ut    illustrati 
Spiritu  tuo  vera  obedientia  erga  Prte- 


ceptores,  et  assidua  discendi  cura  eum 
transigere  possimus,  quo  de  die  in 
diem  in  bonarum  litterarum  cursu  in- 
stitute progrediamur  feliciter,  simul  in 
pietate  et  moribus  bonis  proficientes, 
idque  ad  nominis  Tui  gloriam,  Eccle- 
siae  et  Reipublicte  utilitatem.  Per 
Dominum,"  etc.  At  the  end  of  my 
Lily  of  1712,  but  not  in  the  other  edi- 
tions of  the  same  work  now  before  me, 
there  are  some  metrical  prayers  for 
boys ;  preceded  by  an  exhortation  to 
study  from  the  master,  also  in  verse, 
wherein  the  sole  end  of  learning  is  set 
forth  in  this  wise: 

— ut  Dominum  possis  cognoscere  Christum 

Ingenuas  artes  discito,  parve  puer. 
Hoc    Illi    gratum   officium  est,    hoc   gaudet 
honore  ; 
Infantum  fieri  notior  ore  cupit. 
Quare  nobiscum  studium  ad  commune  venite: 
Ad  Christum  monstrat  nam  schola  nostra 
viam. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  that 
in  the  great  school-room  of  St.  Paul's 
School  (Lily's)  there  was  to  be  seen 
over  the  head-master's  seat  up  to  the 
time  of  the  great  fire  of  London  in 
1666,  a  finely  carved  figure  of  a  Child- 
Christ  in  the  attitude  of  instruction 
which  all  the  scholars  on  entering  and 
departing  were  wont  to  salute  by  the 
recitation  of  certain  verses  in  Latin ; 
and  underneath  this  figure  was  a  dis- 
tich furnished  by  Erasmus — 

Discite  me   primum,    pueri,    atque  effingite 
puris 
Moribus  ;  inde  pias  addite  literulas. 

Here  probably  the  solitary  hexame- 
ter suddenly  occurring  towards  the 
end  of  the  Prosody  in  the  Eton  Gram- 
mar will  come  back  to  the  recollection 
of  many  who  are  familiar  with  that 
manual : 
Atque  piis  cunctis  venerandum  nomen  lesus. 

This  is  a  line  borrowed  from  Lily  ,;  and 
in  his  day,  as  well  as  during  many 
years  subsequently,  little  boys  and 
great  ones  too,  as  often  as  they  cpoted 
it,  were  expected,  I  doubt  not,  to  make 
obeisance. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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GULLIBLE  CANDIDATES  AND  BOGUS  (?)  EXAMINATION 

PAPERS. 


THE  Globe  of  Wednesday,  June 
29th,  gave  a  fully-detailed  ac- 
count of  certain  Public  School  Exami- 
nation-Paper  Frauds,  lately  exposed 
in  the  Brantford  Police  Court.  It 
appears  that  a  man  of  good  address, 
among  whose  many  aliases  was  that  of 
Tooke,  has  been  operating  throughout 
the  Province  of  Ontario  by  addressing 
letters  to  the  candidates  for  Public 
School  certificates,  offering  for  a  sum 
of  money  paid  "in  confidence,"  to 
forward  copies  of  the  Examination 
Papers  for  the  forthcoming  Second 
Class  Examination.  In  many  cases, 
in  various  towns  and  villages  through- 
out the  Province,  dishonest  and  in- 
competent aspirants  to  the  teaching 
profession  were  found  who  sent  the 
money,  and  received  examination  pa- 
pers of  some  sort  in  return.  The 
Globe  had  a  leading  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  it  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  young  men  or  young  women,  capa- 
ble of  the  fraudulent  act  of  trying  to 
get  surreptitious  papers,  were  quite 
unfit,  morally  and  intellectually,  to  fill 
the  office  of  Public  School  teacher. 

The  cheat  who  was  the  leading 
figure  in  this  transaction  elected  to  be 
tried  summarily  by  the  magistrate, 
which  of  course  was  his  wisest  plan. 
He  got  off  with  a  slight  punishment ; 
the  whole  aftair  occupying  a  corner  in 
the  Globe  of  the  issue  referred  to,  and 
might  easily  be  soon  forgotten.  But 
we  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  therefore  in  the  interest 
of  the  honest,  hardworking,  and  con- 
scientious candidates,  to  whom  alone 
this  educational  serial  is  addressed, 
we  intend  to  urge  on  the  serious  atten- 


tion of  our  readers  some  important 
practical  conclusions  from  this  very 
disgraceful  circumstance. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  humiliating 
one  that  there  exists  a  certain  element 
of  utter  demoralisation  and  incompe- 
tence among  those  who  propose  to  be- 
come school  teachers.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  confidence  man,. 
"Tooke,"  could  reap  so  rich  a  har- 
vest by  the  sale  of  fraudulent  or  fraud- 
ulently-obtained examination  papers- 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Ontario. 

Secondly,  the  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  been  guilty  of  this 
fraud  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
prosperously  on  the  path  to  the  teach- 
ing profession.  To  allow  this  would 
be  grossly  unjust  to  the  honest  candi- 
dates. It  would  also  be  grossly  un- 
just to  the  parents  and  children  of 
the  Province.  We  demand  that  the 
names  of  all  Mr.  Tooke's  correspon- 
dents be  published,  though  not  in  the 
newspapers,  and  that  copies  of  the 
list  be  sent  to  the  several  Provincial 
School  Inspectors.  We  demand,  fur- 
ther, that  Mr.  Tooke's  real  name, 
whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  pubUshed 
also,  but  in  the  public  prints.  We  are 
told  by  the  Globe  that  he  is  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  in  Ontario,  and  that  his 
name  is  withheld  out  of  deference  to 
his  parents.  Now,  we  fail  to  see  why 
the  name  of  a  thief,  who  is  the  son  of 
a  clergyman,  should  be  thus  delicately 
dealt  with,  any  more  than  if  he  were 
the  son  of  a  PubUc  School  teacher,  or 
of  a  farmer,  or  of  a  journalist.  To 
withhold  the  name  of  this  "  son  of  a 
clergyman  in    Ontario,"  is    unfair  tO' 
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the  Churches  and  the  clergy  of  the 
Province ;  and  if  we  do  not  get  the 
name  of  this  scion  of  ecclesiastical 
respectability,  may  he  not  try  a  yet 
safer  and  surer  game  of  fraud  when  he 
emerges  from  his  temporary  seclusion 
in  the  Central  Prison,  Toronto? 

A  more  important  consideration  re- 
mains. The  extent  of  demoralisation 
shewn  by  the  exposure  of  this  fraud 
points  to  the  existence  of  demoralising 
agencies  of  the  worst  kind  in  the  high- 
est places  of  our  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  poor  cheat  who  to-day 
works  out  his  punishment  in  the  Cen- 
tral Prison  is  a  puny  influence  for  evil 
compared  with  the  confidence  men 
who  worked  the  examination  frauds 
on  a  far  larger  scale,  and  over  the  in- 
vestigation of  whose  delinquencies  po- 
litical influence  at  headquarters  spread 
the  shield  of  Party.  For  Tooke  to  sell 
to  the  fools  and  knaves  who  were  his 
clients  their  bogus  papers  was  a  far 
less  blow  to  public  honour  and  public 
credit  than  that  inflicted  by  the  long- 
tolerated  Book  Depository  and  Appa- 
ratus Supply  shop,  with  its  very  pecu- 
liar trade  operations,  and  its  safe  and 
lucrative  confidence  game  of  buying 
from  its  own  members  at  a  minimum 
price  what  it  sold  to  the  public  at  a 
maximum  1  The  gross  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  Depository  and  its  ad- 
juncts have  been  more  then  once  ex- 
posed in  the  columns  of  this  journal 
till  at  length  the  scandal  became  so  pa- 
tent that  the  Department  was  forced 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Depository  in 
order  to  save  further  exposure.  But 
with  characteristic  respect  for  public 
opinion,  Mr.  Crooks  has  put  the 
principal  offender  into  a  new  ofticial 
position,  one  created  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  so  deserving  an  official, 
no  longer,  unhappily,  subsidised  by  the 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
selling the  legitimate  book  trade  of 
the  Province.  When  the  Education 
Department  is  only  too  well  known  to 
be  disgraced  by  long  conniving  at,  and 


reluctantly  relinquishing,  such  a  dis- 
reputable piece  of  business  as  this  of 
the  Depository  Agency,  no  wonder  that 
the  demoralising  influence  from  head- 
quarters should  pervade  the  outskirts 
of  the  profession,  that  petty  local  im- 
posture should  flourish,  that  the  no- 
ble history  of  fortunes  amassed  out  o£ 
the  people's  pockets  by  selling  chemi- 
cal and  other  apparatus  to  school  trus- 
tees, at  cent,  per  cent,  profit,  should 
fire  the  ambition  of  all  teachers  more 
conscious  of  a  talent  for  sharp  practice 
than  for  conscientious  study  ! 

Say  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale  ? 

But  the  very  fact  of  the  prisoner, 
Tooke,  plying  a  prosperous  trade  in 
the  examination  papers  which  he 
claimed  he  had  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained raises  the  question,  whether 
these  papers  were  what  he  professed 
them  to  be.  We  wish  it  were  possible 
to  reply  to  this,  that  the  character  of 
our  Education  Department  stands  so 
high,  has  been  so  clear  of  all  suspi- 
cion of  having  ever  permitted  exami- 
nation papers  to  be  tampered  with, 
that  it  is  absolutely  certain  before- 
hand that  the  papers  sold  to  the  dis- 
honest candidates  by  Tooke  were  in 
no  sense  what  he  affirmed  they  were. 
But  unhappily  this  is  just  what  the 
facts  of  the  case  negative  :  they  all 
point  the  other  way.  The  gravest 
charges  of  tampering  with  examina- 
tion papers  were  brought  several  years 
ago  against  two  officials,  then  as  now 
in  the  supposed  confidence  of  the 
Minister.  The  evidence,  as  taken  by 
Commissioner  Patterson,  lies  before 
us  in  a  statement  printed  at  the  time. 
It  goes  to  prove  that  the  questions 
given  to  pupils  in  the  Normal  School 
a  few  weeks  before  the  time  of  ex- 
amination in  June,  1874,  by  one  of 
the  masters,  were  almost  identical 
with  those  given  at  the  examination 
by  one  of  the  Inspectors.  This  is 
shewn  by  the  two  sets  of  questions. 
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those  of  the  master  and  those  of  the 
examiner  being  arranged  in  oppo- 
site columns  for  several  pages  of  a 
closely-printed  pamphlet.  The  re- 
semblance between  the  two  is  unde- 
niable :  often  the  very  phraseology  is 
the  same  !  Everyone  interested  in 
the  subject  knows  how  the  investi- 
gation into  the  charges  thus  brought 
against  these  two  officials  of  the  De- 
partment was  manipulated  into  noth- 
ing. The  little  political  job  succeed- 
ed: the  political  head  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  gained  his  point; 
but  a  feeling  of  suspicion  remained 
deeply  seated  in  the  public  mind, 
only  too  likely  to  prepare  dishonest 
and  idle  candidates  to  believe  that 
what  was  said  to  have  been  done  once 
might  be  done  again,  and  that  the 
papers  they  purchased  from  the  prac- 
titioner, now  "  serving  his  time "  at 
Toronto,  might  prove  to  be  as  happily 
resembling  those  of  next  examination 
as  the  papers  given  by  the  Normal 
School  Master  did  those  issued  at  the 
examination  by  the  Inspector. 

The  fact  of  it  is,  that  the  moral  tone 
of  the  teaching  profession  demands  a 
reform  of  the  Department.  With  what 
hope  of  guidance  can  an  intelligent 
boy,  desiring  to  become  a  first-rate 
teacher,  look  to  those  now  in  power? 
Where  is  he  to  find  intellectual  leader- 
ship, to  say  nothing  of  moral .?  Such 
a  reform  as  we  desiderate  must  provide 
for  a  thorough  sweeping  away  of  the 
Book  Depository  system  which  seems 
unfortunately  to  have  left  its  survivals. 
It  must  provide  also  for  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  Departmental  ac- 
counts. Last  session  some  portion  of 
these  documents  were  gone  into  by 
the  Public  Accounts  Committee  of 
the  Legislature,  and  disclosures  were 
made  of  a  scandalous  character.  Grave 
charges  were  also  privately  brought 
forward,  by  members  of  the  House, 
seriously  implicating  an  official  long 
<:onnected  with  the  Depository,  but  of 
which  the  public  have  heard  nothing, 


though  eyidence  of  a  criminatory  char- 
acter exudes  on  all  sides.  Why  the 
Head  of  the  Department  does  not  act 
in  the  matter,  it  puzzles  us  to  say. 
There  can  be  no  possible  collusion 
between  him  and  guilt ;  and  yet,  if 
there  has  been  wrong-doing,  why  does 
he  not  expose  it  ?  The  matter  has 
been  repeatedly  brought  before  him, 
and  he  owes  it  to  the  people  and  to 
the  public  service,  to  sift  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  to  the  bottom, 
and  to  either  convict  or  acquit  those 
pointed  at  as  guilty  of  malfeasance  of 
office.  Till  these  matters  are  inquired 
into  and  many  other  evils  remedied — 
until  the  Department  becomes  what  it 
ought  to  be,  not  a  political  machine, 
nor  an  asylum  for  official  incapables 
or  clever  showmen,  but  an  institution 
for  the  furtherance  of  our  provincial 
education — it  is  vain  to  expect,  in  any 
rank  of  the  profession,  in  anything 
connected  with  education,  that  sharp 
practice  will  not  prosper  and  dupes 
multiply. 

But  the  disclosure  of  this  "  Tooke" 
affair  has  a  moral  for  the  school  trus- 
tee, which  we  feel  bound  to  bring 
here  to  his  notice.  It  is  this  :  How 
much,  or  how  high  a  morality  do 
school  trustees  expect  from  the  teach- 
ers they  engage  for  the  responsible 
work  they  employ  them  to  perform,  at 
the  pitiful  remuneration  doled  out  to 
them?  For,  say,  $300  a  year  do  they 
expect  the  moralities  "thrown  in  "  with 
the  other  acquisitions  which  they  look 
for  in  the  instructors  of  their  youth  ? 
The  cry,  we  know,  is  that  the  profes- 
sion shall  respect  itself,  and  that  its 
members  shall  be  both  competent  and 
reputable.  On  what,  pray  ?— the  sal- 
ary of  an  errand-boy  or  the  income  of 
a  shoe-black  ?     Let  us  be  just ! 

It  is  true  that  the  teaching  com- 
munity have  general  public  relations 
which  render  it  amenable  to  the  pub- 
lic judgment.  While  these  relations 
exist  and  are  in  active  operation,  we 
in  no  way  decry  criticism  or  seek  to 
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ward  off  a  single  blow.  But  while  the 
public  remunerate  the  profession,  and 
society  rates  it,  on  a  scale  that  does  it 
infinite  injustice,  is  it  fair,  we  ask,  to 
be  censorious,  or  to  be  severe  when 
even  many,  it  may  be,  of  its  members 
lapse  from  grace  ?  In  all  of  the  pro- 
fessions there  will  be  found  the  deserv- 
ing and  the  undeserving;  in  none, 
however,  is  there  so  much  expected 
from  its  members  as  in  that  of  teach- 
ing. The  public  have  reason  to  be 
more  considerate ;  and  the  Toronto 


press,  particularly,  has  of  late  much 
of  which  to  accuse  itself.  The  two 
leading  papers  have  fallen  into  a  man- 
ner of  speaking  of  teachers  which  is 
in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible. 
The  Globus  sneers  at  the  "  school- 
master" are  an  insufferable  imperti- 
nence, and  should  be  resented  by 
every  one  who  respects  his  profession. 
But  this  is  a  matter  that  we  shall  deal 
with  at  some  future  time.  Here  we 
must  bring  the  present  paper  to  a 
close. 


OBJECT  LESSONS. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  using  ob- 
ject lessons  in  the  place  of  text  books,  and 
very  well  it  all  sounds.  How  well  it  all 
works,  ws  are  not  ready  to  say.  For  it  is 
very  easy  for  a  teacher  to  present  an  object 
to  his  pupils,  and  ask  a  stereotyped  list  of 
questions  about  it,  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  the  pupils  are  greatly  benefited 
thereby.  He  may  not  have  gained  by  this 
any  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  object,  or 
any  real  knowledge  concerning  it.  This  or 
that  peculiarity  which  the  object  possesses 
has  been  pointed  out  to  the  child,  but  his 
faculties  have  not  been  quickened  in  any  de- 
gree, no  train  of  thought  has  been  aroused  in 
his  mind,  and  as  far  as  the  training  of  the 
observing  power  goes — the  real  end  of  object 
teaching — nothing  whatever  has  been  gained. 

Now  an  object  is  an  object  simply,  and 
nothing  worth  mentioning  is  gained  by  hav- 
ing it  present  when  some  one  talks  about  it, 
unless  the  talk  is  vivifying,  awakening,  stir- 
ring. If  the  teacher  has  no  knowledge  about 
the  object  of  which  he  speaks — suppose  it  is 
a  piece  of  coral — except  what  he  has  gained 
by  a  hurried  perusal  of  an  article  in  the  en- 
cyclopnsdia,  the  exercise  may  be  a  degree  less 
stupid  for  the  children  if  he  holds  up  a  piece 
of  coral,  or  passes  it  around  the  class — but 
nothing  more  is  probably  gained.  The  differ- 
ence between  this  wooden  method  of  object 
teaching  and  that  of  the  teacher  whoee  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  vividness  of  description 


can  make  the  children  see  an  object  which  is 
not  present,  is  infinite.  However,  we  would 
not  interfere  with  the  object  lesson  craze. 
Much  good  has  been  and  will  be  done  by  it, 
even  though  much  of  its  teaching  is  very 
poor  and  crude. — Educational  H^eekly. 


Even  the  philosophers  sometimes  have  the 
laugh  turned  on  them.  Not  long  since,  in 
the  presence  of  Herbert  Spencer,  a  little  boy 
said,  "  What  an  awful  lot  of  crows!"  The 
philosopher  corrected  the  youth  by  saying, 
"I  have  yet  to  learn, little  master,  that  there 
is  anything  to  inspire  awe  in  such  a  bird  as 
the  crow,"  For  once  the  author  of  "First 
Principles  "  had  met  his  match.  The  boy 
replied,  "But  I  didn't  say  there  was;  I 
didn't  say  what  a  lot  of  awful  crows,  but 
what  an  awful  lot  of  crows!"  Sound  for 
the  boy. — Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Sufficient  Reason. — A  master  was 
explaining  that  the  land  of  the  world  is  not 
continuous.  He  asked  a  boy,  "Now,  Jack, 
could  your  father  walk  round  the  world  ? " 
"No,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  "And  why?" 
"  Because  he's  dead,  sir." 


Scripture  Examination. — Question — 
What  do  you  know  of  Jonah?  Answer — 
Jonah  hid  himself  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  in  the  belly  of  a  whale  ;  at  the  end  of 
this  time  he  was  hungry,  and  he  prayed  and 
said  "Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian," 
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ARTS  DEPARTMENT. 


ARCHIBALD    MacMURCHY,    M.A.,  MATHEMATICAL    EDITOR,  C.  £.  71/. 

Oar  correspondents  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that  the  arranging  of  the  matter  for  the  printer  is  greatly 
facilitated  when  they  kindly  write  out  their  contributions,  intended  for  insertion,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
ONLY,  or  so  that  each  distinct  answer  or  subject  may  admit  of  an  easy  separation  from  other  matter  without 
the  necessity  of  having  it  re-written. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

ANNUAL   EXAMINATIONS,  i8Si. 

Jtinior  Matriculation. 

MATHEMATICS. — PASS. 

I.   Simplify 


•8     45 


(i---) 


\{M-\)  X .390625 _ 


2.   Find  the  square  root  of  5  to  five  deci- 
mal places,  and  deduce  the  values  of 

^5 


\/.002 


and 


5 


5 


v/6  +  2v/5. 


3.  (a)  How  much  will  $1000  amount  to 
in  25  years,  compound  interest,  4  per  cent, 
per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  ? 

{b)  A  person  pays  $292.50  for  $300  due 
three  months  hence.  What  rate  per  cent, 
interest  does  he  receive  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  ' '  Ster- 
ling Exchange,  9^  p.  c.  premium  "  ? 

A  person  pays  $181.50  for  £zi  lO-f-.  stg. 
What  per  cent,  premium  is  Sterling  Ex- 
change ? 

5.  Multiply  b''  +  (rt  -  h){b  -  c)  by 

c^^{b-c){c-a). 

Shew  that  your  answer  is  correct  by  sub- 
stituting a  =  2,  b  —  o,  c=  -  3. 

6.  Simplify 

(I)  ^'^i.'^iL. 

«-i  b'^  c~^ 


(2) 


7.  Resolve  into  factors 

a'^  -  b'^ ,  ab  +  be  +  ca  +  b'^ , 

a[b  +  cY  -i-bic  +  a)'-  +c[a  +  b)-  - ^abc. 

I        ,N  ,  a^  -  b^        ,  ,   ,  ,  ^ 

{a-Vby  -2b +(r((2«  -b-^)-2ab-. 

a  -  b 

Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure,  and 
the  Least  Common  Multiple  of  these  four 
quantities. 

8.  Solve  the  equations 
(l)  ax  +  b  —  bx  +  a. 

I  T  I 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


■  + 


x'^  +  -}>xt2     x'^-\-Sx  +  6     x'-+x-2 

X      y 
2x-'^y-2xy. 

(xy-yz—lS. 
•{x^+z'^—4y-  +  2xz. 
(x»  -8  =  2xy+2xz. 


9.  There  are  two  vessels,  A  and  B,  each 
containing  a  mixture  of  water  and  wine,  A  in 
the  ratio  of  2  :  3,  ^  in  the  ratio  of  3:7. 
What  quantity  must  be  taken  from  each  in 
order  to  form  a  third  mixture  which  shall 
contain  5  gallons  of  water  and  11  of  wine? 

10.  Describe  a  triangle,  of  which  the  sides 
shall  be  equal  to  three  given  straight  lines, 
any  two  of  which  are  together  greater  than 
the  third. 

A  straight  line  AD  is  divided  into  three 
equal  parts  by  the  points  B  and  C  ;  on  AB, 
BC,  CD  are  described  equilateral  triangles 
AEB,  BFC,  CGD  respectively :  shew  that 
the  three  straight  lines  AE,  AF,  AG,  can 
form  a  triangle  equal  in  area  to  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  AEB. 
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11.  Divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two 
parts,  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
whole  and  one  of  the  parts  shall  be  equal  to 
the  square  on  the  other  part. 

12.  Define  the  terms,  circle,  tangent  to  a 
circle,  and  segment  of  a  circle. 

The  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle 
are  equal  to  one  another. 

PROBLEMS. — HONORS. 

1.  If  a  straight  line  terminated  by  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  be  bisected,  no  other  line  ter- 
minated by  the  same  two  sides  can  be  bi- 
sected in  the  same  point. 

2.  If  two  equal  circles  be  described  cutting 
each  other  in  A  and  B,  and  from  A  a  chord 
be  drawn  cutting  them  in  C  and  D,  prove 
that  the  part  CD  between  the  circumferences 
will  be  bisected  by  the  circle  described  on 
AB  as  diameter. 

3.  Circles  are  described  on  two  of  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  as  diameters,  and  each  meets 
the  perpendicular  from  the  opposite  angular 
point  on  its  diameter  in  two  points  ;  prove 
that  these  four  points  lie  on  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  sides. 

4.  Prove  that 

-a-')-K7-7)-KM) 

'■(t-7)+K7-7)+'(7-t) 

=  a  +  b+c. 
$.  .If  x+y-\-z  =  xyz  prove  that 

I  X       y      y        z       z       X  \- 

(   —+—+—+  —  +  —  +  —+  2    I 
^  y       X       z       y       X       z  / 

=  {l+x^){l+y')(l+z^). 

6.  Solve  the  equations 

x  +  y  +  z  =  2{a  +  d  +  c), 
ax  +  hy  +  cz  =  2{ad  +  dc  +  ca) 

(5  -  c)x  +{c-a)y  +  {a-d)z  =  O. 

7.  A  wateiman  rows  a  given  distance  a 
and  back  again  in  i  hours,  and  finds  that  he 
can  row  c  miles  with  the  stream  in  the  same 
time  as  d  miles  against  it.  Find  the  time 
each  way,  and  the  rate  of  the  stream. 

8.  ABC  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  D  the 
middle  point  of  the  base  BC.  If  any  straight 
line  drawn  through  Z>  meets  one  side  in  E 


and  the  other  produced  in  F,  then  AE,  AC, 
AF  are  in  harmonic  progression. 

9,   Given 

7V/3  -10, 


tan^jc  +  sec  2  x: 


v'S 


find  X. 


10.   If^i  B^  C  be  the  angles  which  the 
sides  of  a  triangle  subtend  at  the  centre  of 
jhe  inscribed  circle,  prove 
4  sin^i  sin  j5i  sin  C  =sin  ^4- sin  i5  +  sin  C. 


II.    If   C0S2«  = 


co^/3 
cos  a'^ 


cos'^^' 
tan  « 


—         r.   and  ^       n ,  — .         1 ' 
cos/3  tan  ^'      tan  a' 

.3  a       a' 

prove  that  tan  -^=tan— tan— • 

12.  IfcosW  =  tan  /  cot  a,  cos  0  =  tan  /.  cot  3, 
and  sec  B  sec  9  =  sec  a  tan  0  tan  o-tan  a 
tan  /3  ;  shew  that  cos-  /.  =  cos  ^a  cos  ".3. 

13.  Four  points,  moving  each  at  a  uniform 
speed,  take  198,  495,  891,  1155  seconds 
respectively  to  describe  the  length  of  a  given 
straight  line.  Supposing  them  to  be  together 
at  any  instant  at  the  same  end  of  the  line, 
and  to  move  in  it  from  end  to  end  continually, 
what  interval  of  time  will  elapse  before  they 
are  together  at  the  same  point  again. 

TRIGONOMETRY. — HONORS. 

1.  Define  a  logarithm.  Of  what  two  parts 
is  a  logarithm  composed  ?  Shew  that  in  the 
common  system,  one  of  these  parts  maybe 
determined  by  inspection. 

^     m 
Prove  that  log  jt"  =  —  log  x. 
=>  n 

log,,  X 

log!,  .v  =  ^ T' 

log,,  b 

2.  Write  down  the  characteristics  of  the 
common  logarithms  of  0.2,  0.00005,  ^"^^ 
55550- 

3.  Find  the  logarithms  of 

v/ 3. 1^282.9        v/003        .         , 

^:^=r , ,    sm  60  , 

7- \/ 7. 2798       2  f  .05 

cot  45^,  cosec  30". 
Find  X  from  the  equation  (1.08)^  —2. 

4.  Define  the  following  trigonometrical 
ratios  of  any  angle,  viz.,  the  sine,  the  cosine, 
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the  tangent,  .ind  the  secant ;  and  explain  the 
origin  of  the  names. 

Prove  that  the  sine  of  a  given  angle  can 
have  only  one  value.     Is  the  converse  true? 

Write  down  the  value  of  cos  o'',  sin  45°, 
tan  30°. 

5.  Having  given  Lcos  37°  i4'  =  9.90ioi02, 
and  difference  for  i'  =  96o,  find  L  cos  37°  14 
16",  and  L  cosec  52°  45'  54". 

6.  Prove  the  formuke 

(i)  sin  {A  -  B)  —  %\^\  A  cos  B  -  co%  A  sin  B. 
(2)  cos  2/i  =  I  -  2  sin'^  A. 

sin  A  +  sin  B     tan  \   {A  +  B) 


(3) 
(4) 


sin  ^  -  sin  ^     tan  \  (^  -  ^) 

sin  ^-l-sin  2 A 


I  +  cos  A  +  cos  2 A 


=  tan  A. 


7.  How  many  parts  of  a  triangle  must  be 
given  to  effect  its  solution  ? 

In'a  certain  triangle  ^^Cit  is  known  that 
sin  '^^^sin  ^B  +  sm  "^C.  Shew  that  one  of 
the  angles  may  be  found,  and  find  it. 

8.  In  any  triangle  prove  that 

sin    A     sin    B      sin  C 

(I)  —7-  =  —^  =  —' 


(2)  tan 


A-B     a-b 


a^-b       2 


(3)  sin  B  cosec  A  - 


cot  —  +  cot- 


B  C 

cot  —  +  cot — 

2  2 


9.  Solve  the  triangles 

(I)  ^  =  143^23'  (2)  ^  =  64^56' 

rt  =60  ft.  (^  =311.5  ft. 

3  =54  ft.  (T  =111.5  ft- 

10.  Having  given  the  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle, find  the  radii  of  the  inscribed  and 
circumscribed  circles. 


Number. 

1 
Log. 

Angle. 

Log. 

H150 

.04727 

4° 

9 

L  sin  8.85955 

20000 

.30103 

20° 

55 

L  sin  9.55268 

28290 

•45163 

32 

28' 

L  sin  9.72982 

30000 

.47712 

" 

L  tan  g.80363 

42300 

.62634 

36" 

37' 

L  sin  9.77558 

700C0 

.84510 

*' 

'* 

L  tan  9.87106 

72798 

.86212 

64" 

S6' 

L  sin  9.95704 

EUCLID. — HONORS. 

1.  If  a  point  be  taken  within  a  circle,  from 
which  there  fall  more  than  two  equal  lines  to 
the  circumference,  that  point  is  the  centre  of 
the  circle. 

2.  If  a  straight  line  touch  a  circle,  the 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the 
point  of  contact  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the 
line  touching  the  circle. 

3.  About  a  given  circle  describe  a  triangle 
equiangular  to  a  given  triangle. 

4.  Inscribe  an  equilateral  and  equiangular 
hexagon  in  a  given  circle. 

5.  Define  ratio,  compound  ratio,  and  pro' 
portion.  How  is  the  equality  of  two  ratios 
ascertained  ? 

6.  If  the  segments  of  the  base  of  a  triangle 
have  the  same  ratio  which  the  other  sides 
have,  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  ver- 
tex to  the  point  of  section  divides  the  vertical 
angle  into  two  equal  angles. 

7.  Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three 
given  straight  lines. 

8.  Rectilineal  figures  which  are  similar  to 
the  same  rectilineal  figure  are  also  similar  to 
one  another. 

9.  From  a  vessel  two  known  points  are 
seen  under  a  given  angle  ;  the  vessel  sails  a 
given  distance  in  a  given  direction,  and  the 
same  two  points  are  seen  under  another 
given  angle.     Find  the  position  of  the  vessel. 

10.  About  a  given  circle  describe  a  tri- 
angle, the  angular  points  of  which  lie  on 
three  given  straight  lines  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

11.  The  locus  of  the  vertices  of  triangles 
on  a  given  base,  having  their  sides  in  a  given 
ratio,  is  a  circle. 

ALGEBRA. — HONORS. 

I.  Find  the  relation  among  the  co-efficients 
of  ax"^  +  2kxy  +  by"^  +  2gx  +  2/j/  +  c  in  order 
that  it  may  break  up  into  two  linear  factors 
with  real  co-efficients. 


2.   Solve 


(i)  64^'  -1-277"  =8216 
x  +  y  -lo. 
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(2)  16.V*  -  8  ij)'*  —  309096c 

2x  +  3_;'=54 

(3)  x-f73=>'  +  2jr  =  =  +  jy=l. 

3.  From 

4.  If  ^  varies  as  B  when  C  is  invariable, 
and  A  varies  as  C  when  B  is  invariable,  then 
A  varies  as  BC  when  both  j5  and  C  are 
variable. 

If  /  be  the  time  of  a  complete  vibration 
of  a  pendulum  of  length  /,  ^x  \/  /.  Hence 
find  the  length  of  a  two-second  pendulum 
when  the  length  of  the  second  pendulum  is 
39.4  inches. 

5.  Find  the  limit  of  an  infinite  geometrical 
progression  whose  common  ratio  is  less  than 
unity. 

The  first  term  of  an  infinite  G.  P.  is  I,  and 
any  term  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  suc- 
ceeding terms.     Find  the  common  ratio. 


Sum  to  3«  terms  the  series 
I  4- 4+ 27 -I- 4 +  25 +216- 


•7  +  etc. 


6.  Find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n 
things  taken  r  together. 

Three  boxes  contain  respectively  4,  5,  and 
6  counters.  In  how  many  ways  may  4 
counters  be  drawn,  not  taking  more  than  2 
from  one  box  ? 

If  Pr  be  number  of  permutations  of  « 
things  taken  ;-  together,  shew  that  when 
m  >  2 

=  P,P,....P,n-xP,,^,. 

7.  Prove  the  binomial  theorem  for  all 
values  of  the  index. 

(i)  The  remainder  after  «  terms  of  the  ex- 
pansion of 

^    ,       («+i)x"  -Mjr'»+i 
(I  -X)--  = 


(2)  v'  2  =  I 


3- 5- 7 


L  2  -  2»L. 


=  14 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

JULY   EXAMINATIONS,    i  8  8  i. 

Pirsi  Class  Teachers — Grade  C. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Examine  the  merits  of  the  following 
test  of  the  accuracy  of  a  sum  in  addition  : — 
"  Divide  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  each  hori- 
zontal line  by  9,  retaining  only  the  remain- 
ders ;  divide  the  sum  of  these  remainders  by 
9,  and  if  the  remainder  then  obtained  be 
equal  to  the  remainder  obtained  on  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  answer  by  9,  the 
answer  is  correct." 

Will  the  test  apply  if  "  vertical  lines  "  re- 
place "horizontal  lines"  in  the  preceding  ; 
and  if  so,  why  ? 

The  principle  is  correct  both  for  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines. 

2.  A  man  sells  goods  for  $1125.  Half  he 
sold  at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  cost, 
two-fifths  at  an  advance  of  12J  per  cent., 
and  the  remainder  at  half  its  cost.  What 
did  he  originally  pay  for  the  goods  ? 

Let  unity  represent  amount  of  goods,  then 

I    /  25  X  2    /  I2jv  I    /  I  X 

=  $1125,  .-.  I=$IOOO. 

3.  If  4  pumps,  each  having  a  length  of 
stroke  of  3  ft.  and  a  piston  of  radius  3  inches, 
empty  a  cubical  cistern  whose  side  is  6  ft., 
in  I  hour ;  what  must  be  the  radius  of  the 
piston  of  each  of  6  pumps  whose  stroke  is 
4  ft.,  that  they  may  empty  a  cistern  whose 
sides  are  half  those  of  the  former  in  f  of  an 
hour,  there  being  a  defect  in  the  latter  pumps 
which  takes  away  10  per  cent,  of  their  effi- 
ciency ? 

One  pump  with  stroke  of  (4  x  3  x  -7) 
cub.  ft.  discharges  216  cub.  ft.  in  i  hr.  An- 
other pump  with  stroke  of  (6  x  4  x  irr-  x  —  ) 
cub.  ft.  discharges  27  cub.  ft.  in  one  hr. ,  or 
with  stroke  of  ( 5  x  6  x  4  x  wt-  x  — \  cub.  ft. 
discharges  216  cub.  ft.  in  i  hr. 


.*.    5^0X4  XTT/-    x  —  =4X3X 


16' 
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40         ''    lOI 

—7-  X  QC  X 1 77  X  90  X 

365   ^     100    365 


4.  A  tax  bill  for  $291.60  may  be  paid  in 
three  instalments— $11 1.60  on  June  25th; 
$90  on  August  4th  ;  and  $90  on  October  4th. 
If  all  be  paid  on  June  25th  a  reduction  is  al- 
lowed of  yJci  of  the  instalments  that  might 
have  been  deferred.  What  rate  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  this  allowing  for  money  ? 

2 
If  r  be  the  rate  per  cent,  -~—    of  $180 

18 

r        18 
loo"  5  ' 
;=I0.3+..  .. 

5.  A  bankrupt's  apparent  assets  are  80 
per  cent,  of  his  liabilities  ;  but  on  $20,000  of 
these  assets  he  recovers  only  80  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  4  per  cent,  of  the  amount  the 
estate  actually  realizes  is  consumed  in  the 
process  of  winding  it  up.  He  pays  60  cents 
on  the  dollar  ;  what  were  his  liabilities  ; 

He  should  pay  80c.  on  the  dollar,  or  %  of 
his  liabilities,  but  on  $20,000  of  his  assets  he 
loses  \  or  $4000,  and  5's  of  his  recovered  as- 
sets go  for  expenses  connected  with  winding 
up,  after  which  he  pays  |  of  his  liabilities, 
.-.  *- 1  =  (J -$4000)11,   whence    unity,  i.e. 

480000 
his  liabilities  =  $ — — — 

6.  A  gives  B  $210  on  May  nth,  and  in 
return  takes  his  note  at  5  months,  agreeing 
not  to  exact  interest.  On  June  nth,  A  sells 
the  note  to  C  for  $205,  and  B  makes  good 
to  A  the  $5  so  lost.  When  the  note  falls 
due,  C  exacts  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Find  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum 
gained,  lost  or  paid  by  the  several  parties  to 
this  transaction. 

A,  according  to  his  agreement,  neither 
loses  nor  gains.  B  pays  altogether  $221. 12^ 
for  the  $210  received  May  nth,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  I25  per  cent,  per  annum,  that  is, 
not  reckoning  interest  on  the  $5  given  by  B 
to  A ;  if  interest  be  reckoned  rate  will  be 
higher.  C  makes  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
his  money. 

7.  A  municipality  whose  property  is  as- 
sesse  \  at  $1,000,000  borrows  $40,000 ;  find  an 


expression  for  the  tax  (rate  in  the  dollar)  that 
must  be  levied  to  form  a  sinking  fund  that 
will  repay  this  in  10  years,  money  being 
worth  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  taxes  being 
levied  yearly  and  money  compounded  half- 
yearly. 

.^2-1 

Ann.  payment  =  amt.  of  debt  x        e—in  > 

.*.  rate  on  the  dollar 

40000         (1.06)-  -  I 
~  1 000000     I -(1.06)--" 

8.  The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  4,  5,  6  ;  find 
its  area. 


b  .s  -c,  where  2^=  1 5. 


Area=  \/j .  J  -  a  .s 
=  y  v'  7 . 

9.  Eight  equal  spherical  iron  balls,  radius 
I  foot,  are  just  enclosed  in  a  cubical  box,  and 
the  box  is  then  filled  up  with  water.  Com- 
pare the  weights  of  iron  and  water  in  the 
box,  the  specific  gravity  of  iron  being  7.79. 

Give  the  expression  for  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  in  terms  of  its  radius. 

Weight  of  iron  =  |8(j7r)7.79|-    times  an 
equal  weight  of  water. 
Space  unoccupied  =  -  64-8(|7r)  I  cub.  ft. 
.  •.  weight  of  iron  :  weight  of  water 

=  V.T.7.79:64- Vt 

=8.569:  i.(7r=V)- 
Surface=4Tr-  . 

10.  Shew  how  to  determine  the  surface  of 
a  right  circular  cone. 

The  height  of  a  frustrum  of  such  a  cone  is 
3  feet,  radius  of  base  2  feet,  and  semi-verti- 
cal angle  30°;  find  its  surface.  If  this  sur- 
face were  made  of  pap^r,  and  being  cut  from 
the  cone  were  spread  on  a  flat  surface,  find 
the  dimensions  of  the  curve  formed  by  what 
was  the  bottom  edge  of  the  cone. 

Bookwork. 

Surface  =  V  (4\/3- 3)  feet.  Curve  is  arc 
of  a  circle  in  length  f  |  feet. 


ALGEBRA. 

I.  If  r-+j'=+^-+2;rj/^=i,  then 

•{(i-.t-^)(i-y2)['+;^|(i-j=)(i-^^)l* 
+y  -J  (I  -  ^2)  (I  _  x'i)  [-  4=1  ^xyz. 
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also, 

l+x+2ys]  d 


JI+£-f- 

l    I-. 


+  -, 


{l+y  +  2zx]h 
I -J'      i 


we  have 


,    {l+s+2x■y^^    x+y     y+-z    s  +  x 

(      i-z      )        i-z     i-x     I -y 

Given  identity  becomes 

A 

z(l  -  x-^-y"-+xy^)  + =1  +xyz, 

I 
■or    z{x^y-  +  2xyz  +  z-y^ =i+xj'z, 

i.e.,     x^+_y^+z'^+2xy2=i, 

l+x+2yz\i_y  +  z 

i-.r     )   ~i"^-' 

■for         (i  +x+2yz){i  -  x)={y+zy' 

gives  x^+y--rz^+2xyz=:^i. 

2.  Solve  the  equations 

(i)  x'-+4xy+y^=i3—8xy-7x''+y^ 
2  2  1 

(2)  (i+xy''-(i  -  xy=  (i  -a-2f . 

(i)  S ubtractins^  .r=o,     -■•  ,i'^=±v^i3, 
and  2x=y,  whence  x=±i,  ^=  +  2. 
(2)  Dividing  both  sides  of  the  equation 

by  right  hand  member,  it  becomes,  put- 

1 

f  i  +  x)~ 

ting  ■)  r  =y, 

\  I  -x' 


y-y- 


+V    5+1         , 

y= ,  whence  A". 


3.  If  a   be   a   root   of  the   equation 
/{x)=o,  then  x—a  is  a  factor  o(/(x). 

The  equation  4.x^  -  52^2+49;^-  12=0 
has  two  equal  roots  ;  find  all  the  roots. 
The  roots  of  the  equation 

X*-  io;ir3+32;ir--  38*-+ 1 5=0 
are  of  the  form  n  +  i,  a—i,  ,3+2,  ;3-2  ; 
find  all  the  roots. 
Book  work, 
(i)  4x^- S2x'-+4gx- 12=0 

={x-ay{x-t3). 
Equate  coefficients 

a=^orif,     ;^=l2or^/i. 
(2)  Similarly,  a=2  or  S^,    /^=3  or  \^, 

4.  Sum  the  series 

l2  +  22  +  3-^+ +«■•!. 

Bookwork. 


5.  Shew  how  to  find  the  sum  of  an 
Arithmetical  Progression,  having  given 
the  first  term,  common  difference,  and 
number  of  terms. 

Sum  to  H  terms  the  series  whose  first 
term  is  a,  and  the  successive  differences 
d,  2b,  2,b («-  \)b. 

Bookwork;     6=^na-\ * 

2 

6    Sum  to  n  terms  the  series. . . . 

i+3^+5^-+7-^'^+- 
If  the  natural  numbers  be  divided  into 
groups  I,  2  +  3,  4+5+6,  etc.,  find  the 
sum  of  the  «"^  group,  also  the  sum  of  the 
first  7t  groups,  and  thence  deduce  the 
sum  of  i3+2'+3'+  ....  +«3. 

Let  .^=i+3jr+5;t-2+ +(2«-i)a:". 

(.S'-l)«  =  ;r+3Jr-2+.  .  . .  +(2«-3);ir" 

+(2;?  — i)jr"+'. 

Subtract  and  sum  resulting  G.  P.  when 

2jr(r-x")     (2;;-i)jr" 
.y=l  +— . 

(yl-Xf  i-x 

1st  term  of  «*''  group 

=  1  +  1+2+3+ +«-i 

n [n-  \) 


Sum  of  «"^  group 

=(i+-4-V(i+-V-)+= 


-(l+- 


7t{n-  i) 


)+2+, 


.to  11  terms 


.*.  6"  (the  sum  of  ist  n  groups) 

,  \n{n  +  \)  ,    ,n[n  +  \)^.  | 

by  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients, 
whence  2«'=( ). 

7.  Find  the  number  of  combinations 
of  n  things,  r  together. 

On  a  shelf  are  20  books,  of  which  5 
vols,  are  of  one  set,  3  of  another,  and  2 
of  another,  and  the  rest  are  odd  books  : 
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find  the  number  of  different  arrange- 
ments that  can  be  made  with  them,  each 
set  being  kept  intact,  though  the  order 
of  books  in  it  may  be  changed. 

Buokwork. 

Treat  each  set  as  one  book,  then  we 
have  13  books,  which  may  be  arranged 
in  I  13  different  ways  ;  if,  however,  each 
set  may  be  in  order,  either  from  right  to 
left  or  from  left  to  right,  result  is  2^.  |  1 3, 
'.•  each  set  may  be  arranged  two  ways  ; 
now,  keeping  the  sets,  the  volumes  of 
first  set  may  be  arranged  among  them- 
selves in  I  5  ways,  and  so  for  the  others  ; 
final  result  being  23,  |  13.  |  5 .  |  3.  |  2 . 

8,  Two  equal  circles  touch  a  straight 
line  at  A  and  B,  and  do  not  intersect, 
and  on  each  of  them  at  equal  intervals 
are  situate  2«+i  points,  A  and  B  being 
such  points.  The  only  lines  that  con- 
tain more  than  two  of  the  points  are 
those  that  are  parallel  to  AB.  Find  the 
number  of  triangles  that  can  be  formed 
by  joining  these  points,  both  circles 
being  utilized  for  each  triangle. 

Take  a,  or  ^,^2,  a-  .  .  .  .a->n^i  ;  b,  or  B, 

^2,  bz ^j/i+i ;  as  the  points  of  division ; 

by  hypothesis  and  symmetry  of  the 
figure  no  straight  line  can  be  drawn 
containing  more  than  two  points  except 
the  n  lines  parallel  to  AB,  each  contain- 
ing four  points.  Total  number  of  tri- 
angles that  can  be  formed  with  a„  say 
on  the  A  circle  and  any  two  points  on 
the  B  circle  is  C  (2«+i,  2),  the  same 
being  true  for  every  one  of  the  2«4-i 
points  on  each  circle  ;  total  number  of 
triangles  is  2  (2«+i)  C(2«+i,  2);  this 
result  however  is  attained  on  the  as- 
sumption that  no  straight  line  contains 
more  than  two  points,  but  all  lines  par- 
allel io  AB  contain  four  points.  Above 
result  diminished  .'.  by  4«  gives 

^   (2«+l)2« 

2(2??+ 1 )  — r^ 4« 


or  2«[(2«4-i)-  -2]   as   the  number  of 
triangles. 

9.  Shew  how  to  determine  the  great- 
est term  in  the  expansion  of  (a+;f)"  . 

Bookwork. 

10.  (i)  The  coefficient  of  .r' in  the  ex- 

-'i      |2r+i         I 
pansion  of  (i  -  x)-  is  ■  . 

(2)  If  a,-  be  the  coefficient  of  x''  in  the 
expansion  of  (i-|-;ir)",  then,  n  being  a 
positive  integer, 

a,     2a  n      3«„  na„ 

«o       ^1         ci„  rt„_i      - 

(i)  Coefficient  ol  x' 

t(^+l)(f  +  2)....(t  +  ^'-l) 

^3    5.7....(2r+i)  ^    \_ 
\r  2'' 

1.2.3.4 (2r+i)  I 


VL     Vl 


I  2; 


a^  ia„ 

(2)  — =«,  — ^=«-  I,  etc.=etc. 


S-=n-^{n-  i)  +  . 


•3  +  2  +  1  = 


« («  + 1 ) 


1.  Where  would  the  difficulty  in  the  theory 
of  parallel  lines  present  itself,  if  they  were 
defined  to  be  such  that  a  transversal  falling 
on  them  made  the  alternate  angles  equal  ? 

2.  If  there  be  two  straight  lines  the  rect- 
angle contained  by  their  sum  and  one  of 
them  is  equal  to  the  square  on  that  ore  to- 
gether with  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
two  straight  lines. 

3.  In  any  triangle  the  squares  on  the  two 
sides  are  together  double  of  the  squares  on 
half  the  base  and  on  the  straight  line  joining 
its  bisection  with  the  opposite  angle. 

If  a  point  be  taken  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  squares  on  the  lines  joining  it  to  the  an- 
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gular  points  of  a  square  is  equal  to  three 
times  the  square  itself,  the  locus  of  the  point 
is  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  a  side 
of  the  square. 

4.  The  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  is 
double  the  angle  at  the  circumference  upon 
the  same  part  of  the  circumference. 

Hence  shew  that  the  angle  in  a  segment 
less  than  a  semi-circle  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle,  and  in  one  greater  than  a  semi-circle 
is  less  than  a  right  angle. 

5.  If  a  point  be  taken  within  a  circle  the 
rectangle  under  the  segments  of  any  chord 
through  it  is  constant.  Prove  only  the  gen- 
eral case. 

Given,  the  vertical  angle  and  base  of  a 
triangle,  and  also  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  difference  between  the  other  two  sides 
and  one  of  them,  construct  the  triangle. 

6.  Describe  a  circle  to  touch  three  given 
straight  lines. 

If  the  three  points  in  which  an  escribed 
circle  of  a  triangle  touches  the  sides  be  joined, 
the  triangle  so  formed  will  be  obtuse-angled. 

7.  AB  is  a  given  straight  line,  C  its  middle 
point,  and  D  another  fixed  point  in  it.  CE 
is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  AB  and  in  it  any 
point  F  is  taken  ;  FD  is  produced  to  G,  so 
that  as  F  changes  its  position  in  CE  the  rect- 
angle FD,  DG  is  always  equal  to  the  rect- 
angle AD,DB,  shew  that  the  locus  of  ^  is  a 
circle. 

8.  Triangles  of  the  same  altitude  are  one 
to  another  as  their  bases. 

Triangles  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio 
compounded  of  the  ratios  of  their  altitudes 
and  bases;  prove  this  after  the  manner  of 
Euclid. 

9.  To  describe  a  rectilineal  figure  that 
shall  be  similar  to  one  and  equal  to  another 
given  reciilineal  figure. 


Intermediate. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I     {a)  Find  the  L.   C.  M.  of  545,  26487, 
1853,  11421. 

[b)  One  kind  of  brick  is  4^  inches  long 
20 


and  2|  high;  another  5  inches  long  and  3 J 

high.     What  is  the  size  of  the   least  piece 

of  wall,  height  being  same  as  length,  that  can 

be  constructed  of  either  kind  of  brick? 

(a)   105815565. 

9  II      99 

ib)  L.  C.  M.  of— and—  is  ^• 
^  '  246 

"         "      5   and  —  is  — 


99       ,  35  .    3465 

-5-  and  —  IS • 

822 


.•.a  wall  of  height  =  length: 


3465 
2 


is  the  least  piece  that  can  be  constructed  as 
required. 

2.  Define  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  a  fraction,  and  from  your  definitions/ri?z'^ 

2  10     2       5      10 

—  X  ";=: — J     — X  —  = 

3  3      3      7     21 
Bookwork. 


that 


3.  Simplify 
/A  of  iii  +  T\  Qf  7?-    „,  I 

I      33i-6t       +''"; 


h  of  61  -  24 


(25  + 


<Jf-2i> 
\  of  3il 


Add  together  a  of  i  wk.  2  dys.  1 7  hrs,  %  of 
17  hrs.  23  min.  26  sec,  and  i  of  2  days. 
I73if!f  ;  5  dys.  21  hrs.  11  min.  53^1  sec. 

4.  Describe  briefly  the  metric  system  of 
measures. 

If  a  gallon  contain  277  cub.  in.,  and  a 
dekalitre  contain  17.6077  pints,  express  a 
metre  in  inches. 


dekalitre 


= cb.  metre. 

100 

277 
=  — ^x  17.6077  cb.  in. 


-^ 


277  x  1760.77 


=  39.36  in. 

5.  If  A  walk  7  hours  a  day,  and  B  6  hours 
a  day,  and  if,  under  like  conditions,  B  can 
walk  6  miles  while  A  is  walking  5,  how 
many  days  will  A  be  walking  down  hill  a 
distance  which  B  accomplished  up  hill  in  3 
days;  supposing  that  a  man's  rate  of  walk- 
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ing  is  increased  by  one-third  in  going  down 
hill,  and  decreased  by  one-fourth  in  going  up. 
A's  rate  per  day  :  B's  : :  35  :  36, 
.•.  A^s  rate  per  day  down  hill  :  B^s  rate  per 

day  up  hill  :  :  35  +  .    =  36  -  T"  : :  —7-  :  27. 

B  completes  an  assigned  distance  in  3  days 
.'.A  completes  the  same  distance  in 

(27  X  3| 

-     140     -  days,  or  I  i  1^2  days. 

^  3  ' 
6.  If  1,000  men  can  excavate  a  square 
basin  whose  side  is  1,600  yds.,  and  which  is 
30  yds.  deep,  in  9  months,  how  many  will  be 
required  to  excavate  a  square  basin  whose 
side  is  2,000  yds.,  and  which  is  40  yds.  deep, 
in  12  months  ? 

1000  men  in  9  months  excavate 

i6oo'^  X  30  cb.  yds., 
.'.   I  man  in  12  months  excavates 
1 600  X  30  X  12 


1000  X  9 
2000*  X  40 


or  102400  cb.  yds.. 


.   .  or    1562^    men    excavate 

102400  -"     - 

2000^  X  40  cb.  yds,  the  required  amount,  in 
12  months. 

7.  The  hands  of  a  clock  move  irregularly, 
the  hour  hand  moving  5  per  cent,  too  fast, 
and  the  minute  hand  10  per  cent,  too  slow, 
In  15  min.  (true  time)  they  will  be  together; 
how  many  minutes,  measured  on  the  face  of 
the  clock,  are  they  apart  now  ? 

In  15  min.  hr.  hand  goes  /n  x  15  (jSJ) 
or  \\  spaces.  In  15  min.  min.  hand  goes 
15  X  /ij  or  V  spaces;  difference  between  these 
=  I2i\  spaces  =  distance  hands  are  apart. 

8.  A  money  lender  has  $1,500  out  at  8  per 
cent.,  $1,200  at  7^,  and  $1,000  at  6;  find 
the  percentage  he  receives  on  the  average. 

A71S.    7J}  per  cent. 

9.  A  mortgage  for  $1,000,  paying  7  per 
cent,  per  annum,  payable  yearly,  has  two 
years  to  run;  what  should  a  loan  society  give 
for  the  mortgage  that  it  may  receive  8  per 
cent,  on  its  investment,  it  being  assumed  that 
all  moneys  received  by  the  society  can  be 
lent  out  at  8  percent. 


Let  P  be  present  value  of  the  mortgage 

$[iooo-i-7o  +  704-Tgo  (7o)]  =  /'(i.o8)» 

/'^  $982. 167  + 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Factor  ;r^  +y^  ;  and  x^  -fjj/"  +2^  -  ^xj/z. 
Utilize  your  results  to  shew  that 

(1)  {x+z)^  +  (y  -z)^  -  {x+j)(x  -  v-\-2z)^ 

=  {x+y)(_yz  -  zx-\-xy  -  z*). 

(2)  (a^    _/;f)  3^.(^2    _^^)3 

X-'  +y^  —  (jr+j;')(jr'^  -  xy-^y"^), 
x'i  +_j/3  +  ^3  -  ■^xyz 

-{x-^y^  z){X'-  +7*  -1-  =*  -  yz  -zx-  xy). 
{x  +  z)^  +  {y - zY  -[x  +  z  +y  -  z)  [[x  +  zY 
-{x  +  z)(y-z)  +  [y-zY\ 

—  {x+y)  [yz  +  zx  +  xy-z'^ +  {x-y  +  2zY]. 
{a''-bcy  +  ..-  3(a2  -  be)  (b^  -  ca)  (c^  -  a^) 
=  (a"~  -bc+  ..)  [(a''  -bc)-+  .. 
-  (c'^  -ab)(l>^  -ca)-  ..] 

=  (a'^  -b£+  .  .)  (a  +  b  +  c)  [a^  +  b-' +  c"  -  ^nbc) 
=  (a^+ 33+^3  -2abc)'K 

2.  If  a*  -  bc  —  b-  -  ca,  and  a  be  not  equal 
to  3,  then  rt  (^2+/^f4-<:2)+3(<:2+frt4-a'^) 

+f(a*+a<^  +  32)=o. 
Q'wtxi  a'- -b'^  —  bc- ca,  which  becomes  on 
dividing  through  by  a- b,  a-'rb-Vc  —  o. 
Thus,  rt(iJ*+3(r  +  c*)+  .  .=0, 
\ia{a'^  -bc)-V  . .  =0, 
or  a^  +b^  -^-c'^-iabc. 
Now(a  +  ^  +  f)^=o  =  rt^-t-  . . 

+  3a2(^  +  ^)+  . .  -\.(iabc, 

.'.  a^  +  ..+2a'^(-a)+  . .  +6abc  =  o, 

i.e.  a^  -\-b-^  -\-c^  —^abc. 

3.  Find  the  conditions  that  jr^+di;c'^-f^  and 
x^+cx+d  may  have  a  L.  C.  M.  of  the  form 

X*  +px^  +</x^  +rx-\-s. 

Let  x^+fx+v  be  the  G.  C.  M.  of  the 
two  given  expressions,  then  (x^+ax^+b) 
(x^  +  ex  +  d)  =  {x'^  -irix+v)  {x*  +px^  +  qx^ 
-\-rx-{-  s).  Equate  coefficients  of  like  powers 
of  X,  eliminate  t  and  v,  after  which  the  con- 
ditions required  may  be  found. 

4.  Simplify 

(x+_y)s^  {y-\-z)x^  {z^x)v^ 

{y-z){z-x)     {z-x){x-y)     {x-y){y-z) 
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(jriven  expression  =  , 77 n \ 


=yz  +  zx  +  xy. 


5.  Extract  the  square  root  of 


2ca  /    V  2a/J  / 


29  7         49 

(2)  x*  +  x^+  — x'-  +  -jf  +  — 

424 

(i)  Given  expression 


whose  sq.  root  is 

{b  +  c-a){c  +  a-b){a  +  b-c) 


2a  be 


X     7 

(2)  ^'+-+^- 


6.  Find  the  value  of  x  in 

(x  +  a)(b-c)  +  {x  +  b){c-a)  +  {x  +  c){a-b)=o. 

Explain  result. 

a{b  -c)+  b{c  -  a)  +  c{a  -  b) 
*~        b-c  +  c-a+a^b        ~^' 
The  value  of  ;«r  is  indeterminate. 

7.  Find  an  expression  for  k  in  terms  of  a, 

b,  c,  that  will  make 

b-  -  c"      c^  -  a^      (fl  -  b"^ 

+  -T ,  vanish. 


k  -  a 


k~b 


Value  of  k  is  obviously  a-\-b-\-c,  for  with 
this  value,  given  expression 

—  b-c-{-c  -  a-\-a-b  —  o. 

8.  If  for  every  $3  of  income  A  has,  B 
has  $2  ;  for  every  $12  A  spends,  B  spends 
$1  ;  and  for  every  $4  A  saves,  B  saves  $5 ; 
find  the  proportion  of  his  income  that  A 
saves. 

Let  3.V,   I2j,  43  be  A's  income,  what  he 
spends,  and  what  he  saves  respectively,  then 
2-*',  y,  53  are  corresponding  amounts  for  B ; 
.-.    yc-\2y-V/\z\      _vc 
and  2a;  =    ^  +  53)  ^~  2  ' 
A  saves  half  his  income. 

9.  Solve  the  equations 

x-\-  I 

(I)    ^-— +  a-{.V-l)  =  (^-l)2. 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 
(I) 


x  -  a      X  -2a     x-3a      x  -  ^ 

2X^   +  2X-    +3^+1 


X-   +X  +  I 


x:-  -  X  -\-l       X*  -  X  +  I 

: —  +  ■ 


x^  -  I 


Jf2  -{■xy-'ry—2$ 
x  +  xy+y^  =31 


3  On  simplifying  these  equa- 
5^  vtions,  powers  of  x,  higher 
2       than  the  first,  vanish. 

X-  -3/ 

Adding  [x  +y)-  +  {x  -ry)  =  56,  x  +y 

=  7or-8, 
11 
jr  =  3  or  - 


j'  =  4  or- 


(2)  x  =  — 

(3) 
(4) 


13  ( 


1.  Shew  clearly  that  in  Book  I.  Euclid 
proves  that  if  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  be 
given,  or  two  sides  and  the  contained  angle^ 
then  the  triangle  is  determinate.  (The 
proofs  of  the  propositions  in  which  this  is 
made  out  are  not  required.) 

Is  there  any  other  case  in  which  Euclid 
shews  that  if  certain  parts  be  given  the  tri- 
angle is  determinate  ? 

2.  If  two  parallel  lines  be  also  equal,  the 
lines  joining  their  ends  are  either  parallel 
and  equal  or  else  they  bisect  one  another. 

State  converses  of  these  propositions,  and 
prove  one  of  such  converses. 

3.  If  a  parallelogram  be  on  the  same  base 
with  a  triangle,  and  both  have  the  same 
altitude,  the  former  is  double  the  latter. 

4.  Shew  that  the  square  on  the  hypothe- 
nuse  of  a  rightangled  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides. 

5.  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  having  AD 
parallel  to  ^C  ;  shew  that  if  E  be  the  bisec- 
tion of  AB,  the  triangle  ECD  is  half  the 
quadrilateral. 

Shew  also  that  if  F  be  the  bisection  of  AD, 
and  FBC  be  half  the  quadrilateral,  than  the 
quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram. 
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6.  ABCD   is  a   quadrilateral   having  the    '    by  the  whple  line  and  one  part  may  be  equal 


sides  DA.,  DC  respectively  greater  than  BA, 
EC ;  prove  that  if  BA,  CD  meet,  when 
produced,  towards  A  and  D,  then  will  DA, 
CB  meet,  when  produced,  towards  A  and  B. 

7.   Shew  how  to  divide  a  straight  line  into 
4wo  parts  such  that  the  rectangle  contained 


to  the  square  on  the  other  part. 

Shew  how  to  produce  AB  to  C,  so  that 
the  rectangle  contained  by  A  C,  CB  may  be 
equal  to  the  square  on  AB. 

8.  Construct  a  square  equal  to  a  given 
rectangle. 


HIGH   SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

ANNUAL   EXAMINATIONS,   1881. 
Matriculation. 

HISTORY    AND    GEOGRAPHY — PASS. 

1.  Enumerate  and  classify,  according  to 
their  forms  of  government,  the  different  com- 
ponents of  the  British  Empire. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Scotland,  shewing  the 
islands  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Give  its 
area,  and  the  population  of  its  chief  cities. 

3.  Indicate  the  restrictions  by  which  the 
monarchy  of  England  was  limited  at  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III. 

4.  Contrast  the  state  of  commerce,  litera- 
ture, and  manners  in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Georges  with  their  pres- 
ent state. 

5.  Describe,  with  names  and  datec,  the 
Second  Punic  War. 

6.  Write  brief  notes  on  The  Battle  of  Mara- 
thon, Pericles,  yEschylus. 

7.  Explain  the  Feudal  System. 

8.  Indicate  as  accurately  as  you  can  the 
position  of  the  following  places,  and  mention 
,n  what  way  each  is  best  known  in  modern 
times :  Tiflis,  Geneva,  Moscow,  Munich,  Pisa, 
Cincinnati,  Oporto,  Prague,  Chester,  New 
Orleans,  Lyons,  Bristol,   Fredericton. 

9.  Give  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of 
the  six  principal  rivers  of  Italia  Propria^ 
Describe  their  courses,  and  name  the  towns 
on  the  banks  of  each. 


10.  Give  the  ancient  and  modern  names, 
and  briefly  describe  the  principal  of  the 
Islands  of  Greece. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY — HONORS. 

1.  Write  short  notes  on  Lambert  Simnel, 
The  Spanish  Armada,  The  Divine  Right  of 
Kings,  The  Long  Parliament,  The  Trial  of 
the  Bishops,  Cranmer,  Hooker,  Laud. 

2.  Mention  the  principal  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 

3.  Describe  accurately  the  characters  and 
policies  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  I. 

4.  Describe  briefly  the  causes  and  results 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

5.  Explain  fully  the  following  terms : 
Equator,  Latitude,  Longitude,  Meridian, 
Zone. 

6.  Mention  and  describe  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  Africa. 

7.  Give  the  area,  population,  principal 
physical  features,  and  chief  towns  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

ENGLISH — PASS. 

1.  Write  a  short  essay  on  any  one  of  the 
following  subjects  : 

(i)  The  Age  of  Chivalry. 

(2)  The  History  of  Universities. 

(3)  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

(4)  The  Benefits  to  be  Derived  from  Travel. 

(5)  "Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano." 

2.  Give  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
following  grammatical  terms  :  case,  gender, 
number,  person,  mood,  tense,  voice,  and  shew 
the  extent  of  the  use  of  each  in  English. 
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3.  Parse  the  following  sentence  : 

"  Love  in  a  hut  with  water  and  a  crust, 
Is — Love,   forgive  us  I — cinders,   ashes, 

dust ; 
Love  in  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 
More  grievous  torment  than  a  hermit's 
fast." — Keats,  Lamia. 

4.  How  do  English  substantives  ending  in 
o,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  form  their  plurals  ? 
Give  four  examples. 

5.  Mention  the  various  sources  from  which 
the  language  we  speak  is  derived,  and  give 
examples  of  words  derived  from  languages 
which  contribute  only  a  few  words  each  to 
our  vocabulary. 

6.  Shew  in  how  far  English  as  commonly 
spoken,  differs  from  English  as  written  by 
the  best  prose  authors. 

7.  Explain  the  following  terms :  rhyme, 
rhythm,  prose,  poetry,  syntax,  etymology, 
orthography,  orthoepy,  philology,  linguistic. 

8.  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  " 

"  I  will  arise  and  go  unto  my  father." 
"  I  shall  go  home  now,  shall  you  ?  " 

Are  these  expressions  correct  ?     If  not,  point 
out  wherein  they  are  incorrect. 

9.  Give  the  force  in  composition  and  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  following  particles  : 
dis.,  a,  cata,  en,  in,  inter,  syn,  con,  pro,  pre, 
de. 

10.  Mention  Sir  Walter  Scott's  chief  poet- 
ical and  prose  works,  and  give  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life. 

11.  Draw  a  map  of  the  district  in  which 
the  scene  of  the  ''  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  is  laid, 
indicating  the  positions  of  the  various  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  lakes  mentioned  in  the  poem. 

12.  "Fitz-James  look'd  round  yet  scarce  be- 
lieved 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received  ; 
Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion^f  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed, 
And  to  his  look  the  chief  replied, 
"  Fear  naught — nay,   that   I    need   not 

say — 
But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array, 
Thou  art  my  guest ; — I  pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford  : 


Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 
So  move  we  on  ; — I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant. 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." 
— Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  V.,  stanza  ll» 

{a)  77V3-James.  What  is  the  force  of  this- 
prefix  ? 

(f))  The  toittuss  that  his  sight  received.  Ex- 
plain. 

(c)   Coilantogle  ford.     Where  ? 

(</)  Clansman's  brand.     What  is  meant  ? 

(t?)  Though  on  our  strife. ..  .Gael.  Ex- 
plain, and  parse  though,  our,  strife,  lay,  vale,. 
rent. 

f)  Derive  :  witness,  received,  apparitiouy 
chief,  replied,  array,  guest,  valiant,  pursue. 

ENGLISH — HONORS. 

1.  Sketch  briefly  the  history  of  the  English 
drama  up  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

2.  Criticize  the  action  of  the  play  of  Julius 
CcBsar,  comparing  it  with  Hamlet  and  Mac- 
beth. 

3.  Give  your  conception  of  the  character 
of  Cassius,  introducing  quotations  where 
you  can,  in  support  of  your  view. 

4.  Mention  the  prodigies  related  by  Casca 
and  Calphurnia  as  "occurring  on  the  night 
preceding  the  Ides  of  March.  On  what  day 
(numerically)  of  the  month  did  the  Ides  of 
March  fall  ? 

5.  "Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne 
this  corse 
Into  the  market  place." 

— Julius  CcEsar,  Act  III.,  sc.  i. 

Describe  the  relative  positions  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  Forum  in  Ancient  Rome. 

6.  Where  are  Sardis  and  Philippi  ? 

7.  "I  am  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to  old 
shoes  ;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  re- 
cover them." — Julius  CiEsar,  Act  I.,  sc.  1. 

"And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire? 
And  do  you  now  call  out  a  holiday? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes    in    triumph    over    Pompey's 
blood?"  —Ib.,ib. 
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"I,  as  /Eneas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of 

Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  Ccesar. " 

— lb.,  Act  1.,  sc.  2. 
"His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly." 

—lb.  ib. 
"Cowards  die    many   times   before   their 
death."  — lb..  Act  II.,  sc.  2. 

Name  the  rhetorical  figures  occurring  in 
the  above  extracts. 

8.  Quote,  or  give  the  substance  of,  the 
speech  of  Brutus  in  the  Forum. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Decline  together  throughout  Prttdens 
j)aterfa?nilias,  idem  tiotnen. 

2.  Mark  the  gender  of  humus,  ^-Egyptus, 
arbor,  dolor,  aes,  as,  lex,  pons,  viensis,  messis, 
carmen,  tellus,  pecus,  acus,  manus,  meridies. 

3.  Write  the  genitive  singular  of  epitome, 
socer,faber,  poema,  prcedo,  caro,  animal,  cor 
heres,  as,  aries,  Ceres,  pulvis,  sanguis,  sacer- 
das,  custos,  OS,  salus,  tellus,  senex  ;  and  mark 
the  quantity  of  the  penult  were  doubtful. 

4.  Give  examples  of  nouns  with  a  diff"erent 
meaning  in  the  singular  and  plural. 

5.  Compare  facilis,  siiperus,  parvus,  dives, 
acer,  juvenis. 

6.  Give  the  first  ten  cardinal,  ordinal,  and 
distributive  numerals  respectively  ;  and  also 
the  corresponding  numeral  adverbs. 

7.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  do,  sto,  dome, 
maneo,  torqueo,  sedeo,  volvo,  premo,  cerno, 
cupio,  fugio,  reperio. 

8.  Write  the  present  indicative  active 
throughout  of  possum,  Jero,  eo,  mala,  edo  (to 
eat),fio. 

9.  Give  the  principal  rules  for  the  use  of 
the  Dative  case. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

He  remained  at  Rome  ten  years. 
We  know  that  the  sun  is  larger   than  the 
earth. 

We  enjoy  and  use  very  many  things. 
It  is  uncertain  how  long  life  will  be. 

11.  Translate,  explaining  the  construction  ; 
Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut 

ipsre. 


Quod  nop  opus  est,  asse  carum  est. 

Rege  incolumi,  mens  omnibus  una  est. 

Uno  prtelio  victus  Alexander  bello  victus 
asset. 

12.  Give  the  rules  for  the  quantity  of  final 
vowels,  with  the  principal  exceptions. 

LATIN  PROSE — I'ASS. 

At  last,  after  much  fruitless  toil  both  of 
men  and  beasts,  the  camp  was  pitched  on  a 
height,  in  a  spot  cleared  for  the  purpose  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  such  was  the  quantity 
of  snow  that  had  to  be  dug  up  and  carried 
out.  Soldiers  were  then  brought  to  make 
passable  the  rock  by  which  lay  their  only 
practicable  path,  since  the  rock  had  to  be 
broken  up.  Having  hewn  down  large  trees 
near  by,  and  lopped  them,  they  make  an  im- 
mense heap  of  logs,  and,  as  a  high  wind 
suitable  for  making  a  fire  had  arisen,  they  set 
fire  to  it,  and  crumble  the  glowing  rocks  by 
pouring  vinegar  upon  them. 

Tandem  nequicquam  jumentum  atque 
homo  fatigo,  castrum  in  jugum  pono,  segre  ad 
is  ipse  locus  purgo ;  tantus  nix  fodio  alque 
egero.  Inde  ad  rupes  munio  per  qui  unus 
via  sum  possum  miles  duco,  cum  credo  saxum. 
Arbor  circa  immanis  dejicio  detrunco  que 
strues  ingens  lignum  facio,  is  que,  cum  vis 
ventus  aptus  facio  ignis  cooiior,  succendo, 
ardeo  que  saxum  infundo  acetum  putrefacio. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR. — HONORS. 

1.  What  is  the  "  stem  "  of  a  word  ?  After 
each  of  these  words  write  its  stem  : — ttoActt^s, 
SecTTTOTT^s,  080s,  dvwycojv,  ypa(f>ev?,  yevos, 
yepas,  (.ijxi,  elfjiu 

2.  Fill  in  the  following  classification  of 
the  Greek  consonants: 

(i)  By  Organ — i.   Gutturals:  2.  Dentals: 

3.   Labials. 
(2)  By  Power — i.  Mutes:  2.   Vocals. 

3.  Give  a  list  of  feminines  of  the  O 
declension. 

4.  Decline  the  following:  Sas,  6pi^,  eL<s, 
Sdjxap,  Ovyarrjp,  ovs. 

5.  What  is  the  characteristic  difference 
between  the  conjugation  in  Q  and  in  M1 1 
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Decline  A.vw,  otbw^t,  ^Qd  the  Latin  solve. 
Write  the  original  forms  of  Xt'w  wherever  the 
conjugation  in  Q,  has  altered  them,  and  note 
how  far  otSaj/x.t  or  solvo  keeps  them. 

6.  Point  out  the  differences  between  the 
Augment  and  Reduplication.  Give  a  list  of 
verbs,  (a)  that  take  the  Augment  ci  (b)  that 
take  both  the  syllabic  and  temporal  Augment. 

7.  Distinguish  Dynamic  and  Phonetic 
change.  Enumerate  the  principal  kinds  of 
the  former,  giving  examples. 

8.  [a]  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  fol" 
lowing  verbs:  aXpkia,  o-KeSavvvfJH,  crwwvfiL' 
ofxwixi,  LTjfjiL,  cf>8LVij},  SuKViX).,  (d)  Give  the 
2nd  sing,  imperat.  2nd  Aor.  of  /SaLvio,  e)(w, 
rXdw,  TTtvco,  TtOrjixL,  laTrjixt. 

9.  Translate  into  Greek : 

(i)  He  was  conscious  of  many  wicked 
deeds. 

(2)  Xenophon  and  those  with  him  ad- 
"vanced  to  Trebizond. 

(3)  He  had  only  just  gone. 

(4)  They  went  away  on  the  third  day. 

FRENCH. 

1.  Distinguish  graphic  from  tonic  accent, 
and  state  the  laws  which  govern  the  latter. 

2.  Why  is  the  circumflex  used  in  maitre? 

3.  How  does  the  pronunciation  of  the 
singular  differ  from  the  plural  in  bceuf,  cciif, 
nerf: 

4.  Is  /  sounded  in  chef-lieii  and  chef- 
d'ceuvre  ? 

5.  Write  the  ^\\xx2\o{ maitre-cs-arts.,  crcve- 
caiir,  aide-de-camp,  franc-fiiacon,  bonhomme, 
and  give  rule  for  each  case. 

6.  State  the  gender  of  fr^/^, /5yw«,f,  mode. 

7.  When  does  vingt  take  the  plural  form  ? 

8.  Give  difference  in  use  of  second  and 
deuxihne, 

9.  Translate  :  Charles  the  Fifth,  James 
the  First,  Edward  the  Sixth. 

10.  How  are  strong  verbs  distinguished 
■from  weak  verbs  ? 


11.  Translate  : 

(i)  Do  you  believe  he  will  do  it  ? 

(2)  He  calls  him  that  I  may  speak  to  him. 

(3)  Tell  him  not  to  give  it  to  her. 

(4)  I  was  born  in  Paris  fifteen  years  ago. 

(5)  Run  to  him  and  ask  him  if  he  intends 
to  come  to  me,  and  to  apply  to  me  for  per- 
mission. 

(6)  I  shall  consent  to  it  as  soon  as  he 
returns  from  Canada. 

(7)  Will  you  remember  the  songs  they 
have  sung  ? 

(8)  They  said  the  weather  was  very  fine 
during  the  winter. 

12.  Translate  : 

La  pacification  de  'a  Bretagne  et  de  la 
Vendee  enlevait  a  I'Angleterre  I'esperance  de 
triompher  de  la  Republique  en  s'appuyant 
sur  les  provinces  de  I'Ouest.  Cette  puissance 
voyait  au  contraire  cinquante  mille  hommes 
disponsibles  desormais  pour  quelque  redouta- 
ble  entreprise  contre  elle-meme,  et  Hoche 
avait,  depuis  I'epoque  de  sa  brillante  defense 
de  Dunkerque,  concu  la  pensee  d'une  de- 
scente  sur  les  cotes  d'Angleterre  ou  dTrlande. 
Le  moment  d'executer  ce  grand  projet  sem- 
blait  venu,  et  c'etait  en  Irlande  qu'il  voulait 
porter  le  premier  coup  a  la  puissance  britan- 
nique. — Lazare  Hoche,  p.  198. 

(i)  La  Vendee.     Where  was  this  ? 

(2)  a  FAngleterre,  cT Angleterre.  Why  is 
article  used  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other  ? 

(3)  s''appuyant.  Give  past  indefinite  and 
future  anterior  in  full. 

(4)  mille.  (a)  What  cardinal  numbers 
take  the  plural  form,  and  when  ?  (1^)  Trans- 
late and  write  in  full :  /  was  born  in  one 
thmisand  eight  hundred  and  forty. 

(5)  desormais.     Give  derivation  of  this. 

(6)  Hoche.  Give  years  of  his  birth  and 
death. 

(7)  concu.     Give  present  infinitive. 

Translate  : 

Say  now,  you  fellow,  do  you  wish  to  be 
shot?  It  would  cost  only  the  trouble  of 
taking  you  into  your  garden.  Do  you  know 
that  the  paper  of  the  Republic  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  gold  of  tyrants  ?  Listen  :  for 
this  time  I'll  have  pity  on  you,  in  considera- 
tion of  your  ignorance  ;  but  if  you  ever  again 
hide  your  victuals,  and  refuse  assignats  in 
payment,  I'll  have  you  shot  in  the  village 
square,  as  an  example  to  others.  Now  march 
off,  you  great  stupid  ! 

—Mad.  Thh-cse,  Chap.  II. 
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EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1881. 

First   Class    Teachers — G?-ade    C. 

COMPOSITION. 

Give  the  sense  of  either  of  these  passages 
in  your  own  words,  using  the  simplest  Eng- 
lish you  can  find,  and  giving  the  preference 
to  short  sentences : — 

(l)  "Reader,  the  ages  differ  greatly,  even 
infinitely,  from  one  another.  Considerable 
tracts  of  ages  there  have  been,  by  far  the 
majority  indeed,  wherein  the  men,  unfortu- 
nate mortals,  were  a  set -of  mimetic  creatures 
rather  than  men ;  without  heart-insight  as  to 
this  universe,  and  its  heights,  and  abysses ; 
without  conviction  or  belief  of  their  own  re- 
garding it  at  all ; — who  walked  merely  by 
hearsays,  traditionary  cants,  black  and  white 
surplices,  and  inane  confusions; — whose 
whole  existence  accordingly  was  a  grievance  ; 
nothing  original  in  it,  nothing  genuine  or 
sincere  but  this  only,  their  greediness  of 
appetite  and  their  faculty  of  digestion.  Such 
unhappy  ages,  too  numerous  here  below,  the 
genius  of  mankind  indignantly  seizes,  as 
disgraceful  to  the  family,  and  with  Rhada- 
manthine  ruthlessness — annihilates  ;  tumbles 
large  masses  of  them  swiftly  into  eternal 
night.  These  are  the  unheroic  ages  ;  which 
cannot  serve,  on  the  general  field  of  exist- 
ence, except  as  dust,  as  inorganic  manure. 
The  memory  of  such  ages  fades  away  forever 
out  of  the  minds  of  all  men.  Why  should 
any  memory  oi them  continue?  The  fashion 
of  them  has  passed  away  ;  and  as  for  genuine 
substance,  they  never  had  any.  To  no  heart 
of  a  man  any  more  can  these  ages  become 
lovely.  What  melodious  living  heart  will 
search  into  their  records,  will  sing  of  them, 
or  celebrate  them  ?  Even  torpid  Dryasdust 
is  forced  to  give  over  at  last,  all  creatures 
declining  to  hear  him  on  that  subject ;  where- 
upon ensues  composure  and  silence,  and 
Oblivion  has  her  own." — CarlyWs  Cromwell, 
Introduction,  chap.  V., p.  71. 

(2)  Upon  the  whole,  men  do  not  hitherto 
appear  to  be  happily  inclined  and  fitted  for 


the  sciences,  either  by  their  own  industry, 
or  the  authority  of  others,  especially  as  there 
is   little    dependence   to  be   had   upon   the 
common   demonstrations   and    experiments ; 
whilst  the  structure  of  the  universe  renders 
it  a  labyrinth  to  the  understanding ;  where 
the   paths  are  not  only  everywhere  doubt- 
ful, but  the  appearance  of  things  and  their 
signs  deceitful ;  and  the  wreaths  and  knots 
of  nature    intricately   turned    and    twisted  : 
through  all  which  we  are  only  to  be  conducted 
by  the  uncertain  light   of  the  senses,    that 
sometimes  shines,   and  sometimes  hides  its 
head  ;  and  by  collections  of  experiments  and 
particular  facts,  in  which  no  guides  can  be 
trusted,    as    wanting    direction    themselves, 
and  adding  to  the  errors  of  the  rest.     In  this 
melancholy  state  of  things,  one  might  be  apt 
to  despair  both  of  the  understanding  left  to 
itself,   and   of  all   fortuitous  helps ;  as  of  a 
state  irremediable  by  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
human  genius,  or  the  often-repeated  chance 
of  trial.     The  only  clue  and  method  is  to 
begin  all  anew,  and  direct  our  steps  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  from  the  very  first  perceptions  of 
the  senses.     Yet  I  must  not  be  understood  to 
say  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  former 
ages,  for  the  ancients  have  shewn  themselves 
worthy  of  admiration  in  everything  which 
concerned  either  wit  or  abstract  reflection  ; 
but,   as  in  former  ages,  when  men  at  sea, 
directing  their  course  solely  by  the  observa- 
tion of  the  stars,  might  coast  along  the  shores 
of  the  continent,  but  could  not  trust  them- 
selves to  the  wide  ocean,  or  discover  new 
worlds,    until  the  use  of  the  compass  was 
known :    even    so    the    present    discoveries 
referring  to  matters  immediately  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senses,  are  such  as  might 
easily  result  from  experience  and  discussion  ; 
but  before  we  enter  the  remote  and  hidden 
parts  of  nature,  it  is  requisite  that  a  better 
and  more  perfect  application  of  the  human 
mind  should  be  introduced.     This,  however, 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  nothing  had  been 
effected  by  the  immense  labours  of  so  many 
past  ages ;  as  the  ancients  have  performed 
surprisingly  in  subjects  that  required  abstract 
meditation,  and  force  of  genius.     But  as  navi- 
gation was  imperfect  before  the  use  of  the 
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compass,  so  will  many  secrets  of  nature  and 
art  remain  undiscovered  without  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  understanding,  its 
uses,  and  ways  of  working. — Bacon's  Great 
Instauration,  Preface. 

ENGLISH     GRAMMAR. 

I.    Cor.  Shall  remain  ! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark 

you 
His  absolute  shall? 

Com.  'Twas  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  Shall! 

O  good,  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why. 
You  grave,  but  reckless,  senators,  have  you 

thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 
That  with  his  peremptory  shall,  being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  o'  the  monsters,  wants 

not  spirit 
To  say  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And   make  your  channel  his?     If  he  have 

power, 
Then  vail  your  ignorance  :  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.     If  you  are  learned. 
Be  not  as  common  fools  ;  if  you  are  not, 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.     You  are 

plebeians, 
If  they  be  senators  ;  and  they  are  no  less, 
When,  both  your  voices  blended,  the  great- 
est taste 
Most    palates    theirs.     They    choose     their 

magistrate ; 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  shall, 
His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece  !     By  Jove  him- 
self, 
It   makes   the   consuls  base  !    and  my  soul 

aches 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other. 

— Coriolanus,  Act  iii.,  scene  i. 

(i.)  Vaxse  Hydra  here  to  choose,  1.  10;  with, 
being  but,  1.  II  ;  horn,  1.  12;  to  say,  1.  14; 
channel  his,  1-15;  voices,  taste,  11.  23,  24; 
theirs,  1.  25  ;  By,  1.  29  ;  //.  1.  31  ;  To  kno-^v, 
1.  33 ;  Neither,  1.  34. 

(ii.)  Analyze  fully  from  "They  choose 
their  magistrate,"  1.  25,  to  "  Greece,"  1.  29. 

(iii.)  Explain  the  force  of  zvith,  1.  11. 

(iv.)  He'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch, 
And  make  your  channel  his,  11.  14  and  15. 
Between  whom  is  a  comparison  made  in  these 
words  ? 


(v.)  Scan  11.  8  and  12. 

(vi.)|Derive  absolute,  officer,  spirit,  current 
poiuer,  neither,  betiuixt,  other,  then,  than, 
when,  such. 

2.  Distinguish,  according  to  Mason,  be- 
tween verbs  of  complete  and  verbs  of  in- 
complete predication.  Criticise  his  views 
on  this  subject. 

3.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  functions  of 
w'ords  ending  in  ing. 

4.  Distinguish  the  different  sounds  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  e  in  the  English  language, 
exemplifying  each  by  giving  at  least  three 
words  in  which  it  occurs. 

5.  Correct  the  following  selections  : — 

"  Some  teach  the  alphabet  at  the  iirst  be- 
fore teaching  the  pupils  to  read.  By  doing 
this  it  makes  the  pupils  dull  as  it  will  take 
considerable  in  teaching  them  representatives 
of  something  they  know  nothing  of,  whereas 
if  the  word  is  taken  as  a  whole  being  a 
representative  of  something  that  pupils  are 
familiar  with  for  instance  if  the  pupil  is  told 
that  OX  stands  for  ox,  they  will  quite  easily 
remember  this  for  they  are  quite  familiar  with 
the  animal  called  '  ox '  and  this  is  repre- 
sented by  the  word  '  ox.' 

"  When  the  child  starts  first  to  read  he 
ought  not  to  be  taught  that  OX  is  ox  because 
the  letters  OX  spell  ox ;  he  will  learn  the 
spelling  accidentally  with  the  reading  ;  but 
he  ought  to  have  a  picture  of  an  ox  shewn 
him  and  then  told  that  the  word  '  ox '  is  ox, 
he  will  remember  this  like  he  does  the 
picture,  because  it  is  but  a  picture  of  a  word. 

"This  method  I  consider  a  very  poor  one 
as  a  child  knows  a  great  many  words  before 
it  comes  to  school  and  wants  to  be  taught 
the  formation  of  these  words,  that  is  going 
so  far  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  and 
then  breaking  up  the  word  into  its  parts  is 
again  a  second  step  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  while  the  method  stated  is  begin- 
ning with  an  unknown  leading  them  in  the 
dark  to,  perhaps,  a  known,  or  perhaps  an 
unknown." 

6.  "  In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he 

affects 
Tyrannical  power.     If  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people 
And  that  the  spoil  got  from  the  Antiates, 
Was  ne'er  distributed." 

(i.)  Analyze  fully. 

(ii.)  Parse  "  home." 

7.  Accentuate  exorcist,  clematis. 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

I.  Bru.     It  must  be  by  his  death;  and,  for 

my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crown'd — 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's 

the  question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  ad- 
der 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ? 

-That ;- 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sling  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power.     And,  to  speak  truth 

of  Ciissar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  afifections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.     But  'tis  a  common 

proof 
That  lowliness  is  young  Ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  on  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  de- 
grees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.     So  Cresar  may  ; 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.     And,  since  the 

quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is. 
Fashion  it  thus  :  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities  ; 
And  therefore  think  him  as  the  serpent's  egg. 
Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as  his  kind,    grow 

mischievous. 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

— ytdiiis  Civsar,  Act  ii.,  scene  I. 

(i.)  Explain  the  meaning  of  'general'  and 
'would,'  I.  4. 

(ii.)  Develop  fully  the  comparison  implied 
in  11.  7  and  9. 

(iii.)  And  to  speak  truth,  etc.  What  is  the 
connection  in  thought  between  this  sentence 
and  what  precedes  ? 

(iv.)  What  is  the  meaning  of '  proof,'  1.  18? 

(v.)  And  since  the  quarrel ...  .extremities. 
Paraphrase  so  as  to  express  the  meaning  fully. 

2.  Sketch  briefly  the  characters  of  Antony 
and  Casca  in  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar. 

3.  Compare  the  burghers  of  Stirling,  in 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  with  the  citizens  of 
Rome  in  Julius  Cssar. 

4.  In  what  respects  does  the  character  of 
Scott's  literary  work  most  closely  approach 
that  of  the  work  of  Shakspeare? 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
last  canto  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 


6.  Reproduce,  in  your  own  words,  Addi- 
son's account  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 
visit  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

7.  State  clearly  on  what  Dr.  Johnson's 
fame  principally  rests. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Describe  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  invitation  to  England  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  explain  the  considerations  which 
induced  him  to  accept  of  it.  State  the  causes 
of  the  discontent  which  followed  his  acces- 
sion. 

2.  Explain  the  advantages  over  the  old 
system  of  Sunderland's  plan  for  choosing  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  as  to  High  Treason.  Point  out 
its  main  imperfection,  and  shew  the  strained 
constructions  to  which  that  imperfection  gave 
rise.  What  improvement  was  effected  by 
the  statute  of  William  III.  ? 

4.  Explain  the  political  significance  of  the 
impeachment  of  Sacheverel.  What  light 
does  the  trial  throw  on  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state  ? 

5.  What  was  the  object  of  the  War  of  the 
Grand  Alliance  ?  How  far  was  that  object 
realized  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht?  Give  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  Peace. 

6.  State  the  causes  which  tended  to  pre- 
vent the  final  Union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  the  terms  on  which  the  Union  took 
place,  and  the  benefits  flowing  from  it. 

7.  Explain  the  policy  of  George  III.,  and 
describe  his  relations  with  successive  Min- 
isters. What  constitutional  change  was 
brought  about  by  his  policy  ? 

8.  Describe  the  political  condition  of  the 
American  Colonies  on  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  and  explain  the  causes  which  led  to 
their  separation  from  England. 

9.  Trace  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
Religious  Toleration  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  describe  the 
changes  in  the  social  and  religious  condition 
of  the  people  produced  by  the  Religious  Re- 
vival of  Whitfield  and  Wesley. 

10.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  industrial 
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progress  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, mentioning  the  chief  inventions.  What 
is  the  main  principle  underlying  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations"?  Describe  Pitt's  financial  policy, 
and  point  out  its  political  results. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  marking  the  countries  and  chie^ 
cities  upon  its  shores,  and  the  principal  rivers 
which  flow  into  it. 

2.  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  follow- 
ing points  connected  with  the  Mediterranean 
Sea : — 

(a)  Its  temperature  and  saltness  as  com- 
pared with  the  Atlantic. 

[b)  The  continuous  flow  of  water  into  it 
from  the  Atlantic. 

(r)  Its  influence  on  civilization. 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  physical  features 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

4.  Enumerate  the  British  Possessions  in 
India  and  Australasia;  state  the  form  of 
government,  chief  cities  and  productions  of 
each. 

5.  Trace  the  Mississippi,  Rhine  and  Elbe, 
from  source  to  mouth,  naming  the  chief 
towns  on  their  banks. 

6.  Describe  thepositionof  Avignon,  Varna, 
Belgrade,  Lutzen,  Sadowa,  Granada,  Ant- 
werp, Leipsic,  Rhodes  ;  and  mention  any 
historical  events  counected  with  them. 

7.  Name  the  principal  rivers  of  Ontario, 
and  the  counties  and  towns  through  which 
they  pass. 

ELEMENTARY   MECHANICS. 

I.  Define  a  Couple,  and  shew  that  the 
forces  composing  one  do  not  admit  of  a  single 
resultant. 

State  the  various  transformations  that  may 
be  made  on  a  couple  without  alteration  of 
effect.     Establish  the  truth  of  one  of  them. 

The  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  acted  on 
by  forces  perpendicular  to  them,  and  propor- 
tional to  them  in  magnitude,  the  forces  being 
turned  inwards.  Shew  that  if  the  points  of 
application  divide  the  sides  in  a  constant 
ratio  they  reduce  to  a  couple. 


2.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  (i)  of  a  tri- 
angular area  ;  (2)  of  three  uniform  rods  form- 
ing a  triangle. 

In  the  latter  case,  if  the  system  be  sus- 
pended by  a  string  attached  to  a  point  in  one 
of  the  sides,  find  the  position  of  the  point 
that  the  triangle  may  rest  with  one  side 
vertical. 

3.  State  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion,  and 
explain  the  nature  of  the  reasoning  by  which 
they  are  arrived  at. 

Shew  how  the  second  and  third  enable  us 
to  exhibit  dynamic  phenomena  by  means  of 
equations. 

4.  (i)  A  gun  (wt.  3  tons)  rests  on  a  plane 
of  inclination  30^  to  the  horizon,  being  point- 
ed downwards  parallel  to  the  plane ;  a  shot 
of  60  lbs.  is  discharged  from  it  with  a  velo- 
city of  1500  feet  per  second.  Find  how  far 
up  the  plane  the  gun  will  recoil. 

(2)  Two  weights  of  5  and  10  lbs.  are  at- 
tached by  a  string,  the  heavier  hanging  verti- 
cally from  the  edge  of  a  smooth  horizontal 
table  on  which  the  lighter  rests.  Determine 
the  motion, 

5.  The  normal  pressure  on  a  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  a  fluid  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  on  a  plane  horizontal  surface  of  equal 
area  at  the  same  depth  below  the  surface  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  first  surface  is, 
gravity  being  the  only  force  acting. 

A  tetrahedron  whose  faces  are  equilateral 
triangles,  is  just  filled  with  fluid  and  has 
three  of  its  corners  in  a  horizontal  plane  ; 
shew  that  when  the  fourth  is  above  this  plane 
the  total  pressure  on  all  the  sides  is  three 
times  the  total  pressure  when  this  corner  is 
below  the  plane. 

6.  When  a  body  is  immersed  in  a  fluid  it 
loses  a  portion  of  its  weight  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  displaced  fluid. 

A  sphere  of  radius  a  is  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance n  times  heavier  than  water ;  find  the 
radius  of  a  spherical  portion  that  must  be 
hollowed  from  its  inside  that  it  may  float  in 

I 
water   with   — th  of  its  volume   above    the 
n 

surface. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

[Contributed  to,  andunder  the  management  of,  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  Headmaster  of  Ryerson  School,  Toronto.] 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  1881. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Association  have  prepared  an 
interesting,  and  exceptionally  useful,  pro- 
gramme for  the  meeting  commencing  the  9th 
of  August. 

The  teaching  of  Agriculture,  should  cer- 
tainly have  some  attention  in  a  country  that 
is  essentially  agricultural ;  and  no  fitter  per- 
son could  be  selected  to  introduce  this  subject 
than  Mr.  James  Mills,  an  old  member  of  the 
Association,  who  now  occupies  the  important 
post  of  President  of  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Guelph.  The  teaching  of  Industrial 
Drawing  is  essential  to  our  success  as  a  manu- 
facturing people,  and  should  have  much 
more  attention  paid  to  it  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  It  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  written  upon 
this  subject  by  persons  not  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  it ;  but  their  aim  is  right,  and,  if 
we  can  just  get  a  little  wisdom  to  balance 
their  aspirations,  no  doubt  solid  progress  in 
industrial  drawing  will  be  made.  We  may 
say  at  once,  however,  that  mere  copying  or 
inventing  designs,  however  elegant  or  gro- 
tesque, are  but  a  small  part  of  what  schol- 
ars should  do  in  our  schools.  No  teaching 
of  drawing  is  worthy  of  the  name  that  does 
not  give  the  pupil  sufficient  knowledge  of 
perspective  to  enable  him  to  express  his 
ideas  with  regard  to  ordinary  solid  objects, 
or  to  make  copies  of  any  that  come  before 
him. 

Professor  Wilson,  a  former  President,  and  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Association,  intends  to 
address  the  body  on  "  Religious  Teaching  in 
the  Schools." 

The  Public  School  section  has  plenty  of 
work  cut  out  for  it.     Its  first  subject  deals 


with  a  matter  that  is  exciting  considerable 
attention  in  England,  and  is  fast  coming 
to  the  front  with  us — the  over-supply  of 
teachers.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first 
time  the  subject  will  have  been  introduced 
into  the  deliberations  of  the  Provincial  As- 
sociation, and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it 
will  not  be  the  last.  Already,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  we  find  a  surplus  of  teachers, 
and  it  will  require  very  serious  thought  to 
decide  how  best  to  diminish  this  growing  evil. 

Representation  at  the  Association  comes 
up  again,  and  we  hope  will  be  advanced  a 
stage,  if  not  finally  settled.  It  certainly 
made  no  progress  at  the  last  meeting.  If 
any  representation  is  to  take  place,  it  m.ust 
be  secured  by  a  large  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  Public  School  teachers.  If  the 
autonomy  of  the  Association,  in  its  present 
shape,  would  not  be  interfered  with,  perhaps 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  let  each  local 
Association  send  representatives  according  to 
its  members,  irrespective  of  the  branch  of 
the  profession  to  which  they  belong. 

As  Model  Schools  begin  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  machinery 
of  the  country  we  hear  less  about  them,  but 
their  work  is  still  important  enough  to  receive 
special  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  discussed  at 
the  coming  meeting.  Entrance  work  to 
High  Schools  is  another  matter  that  is  to 
come  up  in  this  section,  and  it  is  certainly 
time  that  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
subject.  There  are  many  intelligent  teachers 
throughout  the  country  who  are  far  from 
thinking  that  the  work  is  satisfactory.  We 
do  not  see  any  name  put  forward  as  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  subject,  but  we  hope  that  this  is 
no  indication  that  it  will  not  be  intelligently 
and  vigorously  dealt  with. 

So  far  as  our  recollection  extends,  there 
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has  never  yet  been  a  convention  that  did  not 
lead  to  some  useful  and  practical  results.  It 
would  be  singular  indeed,  with  the  increas- 
ing intelligence  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario,  if 
the  coming  one  did  not  leave  its  mark  behind 
it.  There  is  one  bit  of  advice  we  would 
give  to  those  who  attend  the  meetings  :  do 
not  let  any  important  subject  pass  without 
formulating  your  ideas  in  the  shape  of  resolu- 
tions upon  it ;  otherwise  your  discussions  will 
lose  half  their  weight. 

PROGRAMME 

of  the  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the 
Ontario  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education,  to  be  held  in  the  Public 
Hall  of  the  Education  Department,  Toron- 
to, August  9th,  loth,  and  nth,  1881. 

Tuesday-,  gth. 

10.45  a.m.— Treasurer's  Report  and  Gen- 
eral Business. 

2.00  p.m. — Reports  of  Committees. 

3.30  p.m. —  "Agricultural  Education  in 
Schools." — ^James  Mills,  M.A.,  Principal 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

8.00  p.m. — President's  Address. — Mr.  R. 
Alexander,  Gait. 

Wednesday,  loth. 

2.00  p.m.— "Industrial  Drawing,  as  taught 
in  the  Public  Schools,  Toronto,"  with  an 
Exhibition  of  Drawings  made  therein — Mr. 
James  L.  Hughes,  LP. S.,  Toronto. 

4.00  p.m. — Physical  Education. — Mr.  A. 
H.  Morrison,  Gait. 

8.00  p.m. — "  The  Morbid  Results  of  Per- 
sistent Overwork." — Dr.  Joseph  Workman, 
Toronto. 

Thursday,  nth. 

2.00  p.m. — Election  of  Officers. 

2.30  p.m. — "  Religious  Instruction  in  the 
Public  Schools." — Daniel  Wilson,  LL. D., 
President  University  College. 

3.30  p.m. — "  Uniformity  of  Text-Books." 
— Mr.  S.  S.  Herner,  Strasburg. 

8.00  p.m.— "The  Relation  of  the  Will  to 
the  Intellect  in  Education." — S.  P.  Robins, 
LL.D.,  Montreal. 


The  Sections  will  meet  during  the  forenoon  of  each 
day. 

Public  School  Section. 

"Over-Supply  of  Teachers." — Mr.  S. 
McAllister,  Toronto. 

"  Representation  at  the  Provincial  Associ- 
ation."— Mr.  Robert  McQueen,  Kirkwall. 

"Model  Schools  and  Model  School  Work." 
— Mr.  James  Duncan,  Windsor. 

"  Entrance  Work  to  High  Schools." 

High  School  Section. 

First  Day. — Discussion  of  the  Report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  on  Mr.  Crooks's 
Memorandum. 

Second  Day. — Discussion  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  relative  to  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes and  High  Schools. 

Public  School  Inspectors'  Section. 

First  Day. — "  How  to  make  Teachers' 
Associations  Efifective." 

Second  Day. — "  A  Day's  Work  in  a  Pub- 
lic School."  "Extension  and  Endorsation 
of  Certificates." 

Third  Day. — "  How  can  we  best  help 
Teachers  in  their  Schools  ?  " 


EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1881. 

Admission  to  High  Schools. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

1.  Parse — "  The  region  destined  to  form 
such  an  important  part  of  our  empire,  and 
attract  universal  notice,  had  not  been  previ- 
ously visited  by  any  Englishman." 

2.  Analyze  :  "  Some  time  after  this  occur- 
rence, one  of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  a  proud, 
ambitious  man,  resolved  to  destroy  the  king 
and  place  himself  on  the  throne." 

3.  Write  the  past  tense  and  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  strive,  win,  set,  loose,  fetch ;  the 
present  indicative  second  person  singular  of 
do,  espy,  quit;  the  plural  possessive  of 
woman,  miss,  bandit. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  conjunction,  tran- 
sitive verb,  neuter  gender,  common  noun  ? 
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5.  Write  a  list  of  nouns  having  the  same 
form  for  both  singular  and  plural. 

6.  Correct  any  mistakes  in  these  sentences, 
and  give  the  reasons  for  your  corrections  : — 

(a)  I  expect  it  was  her  as  done  it. 

[p)  After  they  had  went  a  little  ways,  they 
relumed  back  home  again. 

(r)  I  believe  that's  them. 

(^d)  Between  you  and  me,  he  is  not  as  wise 
as  he  seems. 

(e)  The  teacher  says  we  will  be  fined  if  we 
do  not  attend  more  regular. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  Physical  Geography,  plateau, 
river-basin,  watershed,  meridian,  zone  ;  ab- 
solute monarchy,  republic. 

2.  Name  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  giving 
their  relative  positions.  Also,  give  the  name 
and  position  of  the  capital  of  each  Province. 

3.  Of  what  lakes  are  the  following  rivers 
the  outlet  : — Nelson,  Detroit,  Severn,  Rich- 
elieu, Saguenay,  San  Juan,  Rhine,  Rhone  ? 

4.  Name,  in  order,  the  seas,  gulfs,  bays 
and  straits  of  Europe. 

5.  Give,  as  dehnitely  as  you  can,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  following  cities  : — Chicago,  Buf- 
falo, St.  Catharines,  St.  John,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Hull,  Manchester,  Glasgow.  Islands — Skye, 
Funen,  St  Helena,  Cyprus.  Mountains — 
Blanc,  Cotopaxi,  Vesuvius,  St.  Elias. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  productions  of 
France,  Barbary  States,  Hindostan,  Nova 
Scotia,  Gulf  States  of  North  America,  Cen- 
tral America  ? 

7.  A  vessel  carries  freights  between  Mon- 
treal and  Cuba.  What  will  her  cargo  prob- 
ably be  (i)  on  her  outward  trip  ;  (2)  on  her 
return  trip  ? 

8.  By  what  railroads  would  you  travel  in 
going 

(1)  From  Hamilton  to  Peterboro'  ? 

(2)  From  Ottawa  to  Barrie  ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Define  Subtrahend,  Multiplicand,  Quo- 
tient. Explain  the  statement — "  The  multi- 
plier must  always  be  regarded  as  an  abstract 
number." 


Divide  .2000000018760681  by  sixty-three 
million  two  hundred  and  forty-fiv^  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

2.  Define  Prime  Number,  Prime  Factors. 
How  do  you  resolve  a  number  into  its  prime 
factors?  Resolve  132288,  and  107328  into 
their  prime  factors,  and  find  the  least  common 
multiple  of  these  numbers. 

3.  How  many  minutes  are  there  in  \%  of  a 
year  (365  days)  +  /^  of  a  week  +  j\  of  3^ 
days? 


4^+ A      9  +  ^ 


2  +  2i 


+  I76ii\  - 


4.  Simplify    77- 

165011^ 

5.  A  grain  dealer  bought  5225  bushels  of 
wheat  at  $1.05  per  bushel,  and  paid  $125 
for  insurance,  storage,  etc.;  he  sold  .4  of  the 
quantity  at  97  cents  per  bushel.  At  what 
price  per  bushel  must  he  sell  the  remainder 
in  order  to  gain  $522.50  on  the  whole? 

6.  Find  the  quotient  of  .  9840018  -i- 
.00159982    to   seven    decimal    places;    and 

reduce  .7002457  to  a  vulgar  fraction. 

7.  Water,  in  freezing,  expands  about  one- 
ninth  in  volume.  How  many  cubic  feet  of 
water  are  there  in  an  iceberg  445  feet  long, 
100  feet  broad,  and  175  feet  high  ? 


NORTH  HASTINGS  UNIFORM  PROMOTION 
EXAMINATIONS,  JUNE  30TH,  i88i. 

Entrance  to  yunior  Third. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Explain  the  italicised  words: — 

"  In  a  crack  near  the  cupboard,  with  dain- 
ties provided, 
A  certain  young  mouse  with  her  mother 

resided  ; 
So  securely  they  lived  in  that  snug  quiet 

spot. 
Any  mouse  in  the  land  might  have  envied 

their  lot. 
But  one  day  the  young  mouse,  who  was 

given  to  roatn. 
Having  made  an  excursion  some  way  from 

her  home, 
On  a  sudden  returned,  with  such  joy  in  her 

eyes, 
That   her   gray,    sedate  parent    expressed 

some  surprise." 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  "  The  Best  Fun." 
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3.  Write  two  verses  of  "  Deeds  of  Kind- 
ness." 

4.  To  whom  did  God  give  the  Command- 
ments ?     Write  any  two  of  them. 

5.  Explain  or  define  : — 

Steadily  perseveres ;  protvling ;  stifled ; 
luscious;  attracted  the  notice;  clustering 
leaves  ;  paling  ;  epitaph  ;  ingenious  device  ; 
leisurely;  convinced;  obstacles;  deliberate; 
fnake  both  ends  meet :  incurred  through  ig- 
norance. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  value  of  402  +  4067  +  72303 
+  89  -f  402765  -  399847  +  7  -  8296. 

2.  Add  seventy- five,  forty  thousand  and 
eighty,  four  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nine,  five,  seventy-five 
thousand  and  seventy-five,  and  five  hundred 
thousand  and  fifty. 

3.  Find  the  difference  between  one  mil- 
lion and  five  hundred  and  eighty  seven  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty  nine,  and  mul- 
tiply the  remainder  by  9. 

4.  Multiply  4479876  by  80076. 

5.  Divide  327654  by  32,  using  factors. 

6.  Divide  4789643  by  9203. 

7.  Write  379,  47,  166,  299  in  Roman 
numerals,  and  CXLIV,  CCXIV,  and  XCVII 
in  figures. 

8.  A  farmer  sells  147  pounds  of  pork  at  8 
cents  a  pound,  275  pounds  of  flour  at  3  cents 
a  pound,  192  eggs  at  8  cents  a  dozen,  and  18 
chickens  at  22  cents  a  couple  ;  in  payment 
he  receives  $24  worth  of  sugar,  tea,  tobacco 
and  cotton,  and  the  rest  in  nails  at  4  cents  a 
pound ;  how  many  pounds  should  he  get  ? 


Entrance  to  Senior  Third. 


I.  Punctuality.  2.  I'm  in  a  hurry.  3.  Ap- 
probation. 4.  Childhood's  hour.  5.  Hal- 
lowed. 6.  Doubtfully.  7.  Sluicer.  8.  Dis- 
tinguishable. 9.  Perceptible.  10.  Recom- 
mended. II.  Leisure.  12.  Adorn  and  enno- 
ble. 13.  Draughts.  14.  Simpler  opiate.  15- 
Sage's    lore.     16.    Solicit.     17.    Assistance. 


18.  Subsistence.  19.  Convenient  basket. 
20.  Initials.  21.  Harangue.  22.  Indus- 
trious. 23.  Hedger  and  ditcher.  24.  Des- 
pondence. 25.  Sociable.  26.  Statuary. 
27.  Modelled.  28.  Paroxysm.  29.  Futility. 
30.  Miniature.  31.  Thraldom.  32.  Glut- 
tonous. 33.  Engineering.  34.  Mainten- 
ance. 35,  Submarine  communication.  36. 
Gnawing.  37.  Unostentatious.  38.  Abso- 
lutely necessary.  39.  Separated.  40.  As- 
siduous. 41.  Unaccustomed.  42.  Authenti- 
cated. 43.  Fancied  pleasure.  44.  Untam- 
able. 45.  Predicament.  46.  Imminent  jeop- 
ardy. 47.  Celebrated  naturalist.  48.  Odor- 
ous cell.  49.  Impudent  nonchalance.  50. 
Perseveringly  labouring. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  (a)  The  minster  clock  has  just  struck 
two. 

(b)  His  simpler  opiate  labour  deems, 
(cj  Some  Scilly  men  are  bright. 

(d)  A  Dervise  while  journeying  alone  in 
the  desert. 

(e)  The  pioneers  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  their  approach. 

(f)  Just  outside  a  line  of  breakers. 

(g)  He  was  conducted  to  a  cavern   in   a 
sequestered  situation. 

(h)  The  cause  of  this  singular  procedure. 

(i)  Let  Nature's  Commoners  enjoy. 

(j)  Addicted  to  works  of  szcpererogation. 

Explain  italicized  words  and  phrases. 

2.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  lesson  on 
John  Maynard. 

3.  Write  out  the  substance  of  the  lesson 
on  John  Adams  and  his  Latin. 

4.  Write   out   three    verses    from     "  The 
Mouse's  Petition." 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Subject.  I  Predicate. 

The  good  boy      |    learns  his  lessons  well. 

I.  Divide  into  subject  and  predicate,  as 
above  : 

(a)  The  big  fire  burns  brightly  to-night. 
{b)  Where  are  you  going  this  summer  ? 
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{c)  Milton,  the  English  poet,  wrote  "  Para- 
dise Lost." 

(d)  Pretty  soon  the  little  pea  sprouted. 

(c)  Once  there  were  three  peas  growing  in 
one  pod. 

II.  Tell  the  parts  of  speech  in  the  following 
sentence,  giving  reasons  : — 

"  Directly  in  front  of  the  tent,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  it,  a  thick  network  of 
vines  stretched  between  two  trees." 

III.  Define  Verb,  Noun,  Sentence,  Pro- 
noun, Subject,  Predicate,  Adverb. 

IV.  Form  sentences  by  joining  a  suitable 
predicate  with  each  of  the  following  sub- 
jects :  — 

Rivers.  Diamonds.  Grass. 

Bread.  Belleville.  Money. 

V.  Fill  in  the  blanks  : 

When  I about  six old,  as  I  was 

to  school  one a  ground ran 

into in   the   path   before .     I 

,  now  I  will  have .     As  there 

was  a of  water  just  at  hand,  I to 

pour into  the  hole it  should  be  full, 

and the  little up,  so  that   I  

it.     I  got  a  from  beside  a  

,  used  for  the sweet  sap,  and  was 

soon the  water  m  on  the . 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I.  Sketch  an  outline  map  of  South  Amer- 
ica, shewing  on  it  the  positions  of  the  follow- 
ing places  : — St  Roque,  Lima,  Falkland, 
Horn,  Orinoco,  Trinidad,  Chili,  Panama, 
Andes,  Cayenne. 

II.  Where  are  the  following  rivers,  and 
into  what  does  each  one  flow  : — Mackenzie, 
Nile,  Obi,  Rhine,  Niger,  St.  Lawrence? 

II L  Through  what  waters  would  you  pass 
in  sailing  from  Quebec  to  St.  Petersburg  ? 

IV.  Bound  British  America,  Europe,  In- 
dian Ocean. 

V.  What  range  of  mountains  would  you 
cross  in  travelling  from  Philadelphia  to  San 
Francisco  by  the  most  direct  route? 

VI.  Name  ten  large  lakes  of  North  Amer- 
ica.    Tell  where  they  are  situated. 

VII.  What  and  where  are  the  Baltic,  Sicily, 


Suez,    Formosa,    Atlas,     Cuba,    Farewell, 
Fundy,  Fraser,  Winnipeg? 

VIII.  Define  Tropic,  Equator,  Zone, 
Meridian,  Island. 

ARITHMETIC. 

I.  Multiply  the  sum  of  eighty-two,  five 
millions  six  hundred  thousand  and  eighty, 
forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine, 
seven  hundred  and  one,  thirteen  millions 
forty-five  thousand  and  ninety-seven,  and 
four,  by  eighty  thousand  and  seventy-nine. 

II.  In  5469324  feet  how  many  miles,  etc.  ? 

III.  Reduce  5  acres  149  square  rods  8 
square  feet  to  square  feet. 

IV.  A  farmer  sold  24  ducks  at  40  cents  a 
pair,  54  eggs  at  10  cents  per  dozen,  960  lbs. 
wheat  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  and  5000  pounds 
of  hay  at  $12  per  ton  ;  in  payment  he  re- 
ceives 356  pounds  flour  at  3  cents  a  pound, 
27  pounds  of  sugar  at  9  cents  a  pound,  $30.89 
in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  pork  at  8  cents  a 
pound  :  how  many  pounds  did  he  receive  ? 

V.  A  man  receives  $800  a  year  and  spends 
$1.25  a  day:  how  much  will  he  save  in  a 
year  of  365  days  ? 

VI.  Write  in  Roman  numerals  869,  1036, 
999,  and  CDLX,  CDXLVI,  CMLXVIII,  in 
Arabic  numerals. 

VII.  Divide  3297654  by  497. 

VIII.  Define  Composite  Number,  Prime 
Number,  Reduction,  Concrete  Number, 
Quotient,  and  write  the  table  of  the  weight 
used  in  weighing  milk. 

Entrance  to  Fourth  Class. 

SPELLING, 

1.  Laid  siege  to  it. 

2.  Perseverance,  diligent,  onion. 

3.  Scholar,  water,  salary. 

4.  His  talents  attracted  notice. 

5.  Secret  counsels. 

6.  Registers  of  existence. 

7.  The  ancient  cathedral. 
S.  That  dreadful  scene. 

9.  Apology,  embarrassment. 

10.  The  echoing  chorus  sounded. 

11.  I  was  aye  a  truant  bird. 
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12.  A  foreigner  might  easily  represent. 

13.  Caterpillars,  their  very  centre. 

14.  A  delicious  temperature  of  air. 

15.  Succeed,  precede,  proceed. 

16.  He  ate  eight  eggs. 

17.  In  remembrance  of  their  flight. 
iS.  Camels  sometimes  perish. 

19.  Preparation,  separate,  desperate. 

20.  Unleavened  dough. 

21.  Thieves,  priest,  deceive. 

22.  A  dense  group  collected. 

23.  Forcibly  depicted  on  the  human  face. 

24.  An  ingenious  stratagem. 

25.  Retired  on  the  main  reinforcement. 
26  Niagara,  Ontario,  Ottawa. 

27.  Much    courage    and    endurance    were 
needed. 

28.  So  she  commenced  to  sew  her  dress. 

29.  Complete,  sleeve,  potato. 

30.  A  piece  of  chalk. 

GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION. 

I.  Classify  the  italicised  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  giving  reasons  : — 

"  The  first  vian  that  stepped  forward  to  the 
counter  was  a  chuf,  and  he  threw  down  a 
huge  pack  of  furs." 

II.  Divide  into  subject  and  predicate  : — 
(a)  The  nest  is  on  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
(^)  Some  natural  tears  they  dropped. 

(c)  On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross 
she  wore. 

{d)  Two  days  afterwards,  Alfred  and  his 
little  army,  by  rapid  marching,  had  reached 
Eddington. 

{e)  Is  he  at  home  ? 

III.  Define  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Sen- 
tence, Gender,  Adjective. 

IV.  Parse  the  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pro- 
nouns in  the  following  sentence: — "John 
and  his  dear  sister  have  gone  by  the  new  road 
to  see  their  aunt." 

V.  Give  the  plural  of  luife,  leaf,  sheep,  day, 
city,  glass,  and  the  feminine  of  nephew,  hero, 
knije,  house,  and  sir. 

VI.  Re-write  the  following,  making  neces- 
sary corrections  in  spelling  and  capitals  : — 
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"do  whot  conshens  says  is  rite  ; 
do  whot  reesun  says  is  best  ; 
do  with  anl  your  mind  and  mite  ; 
do  your  dooty  and  Be  blest." 

VII.  Write,  in  your  own  words,  any  one 
of  the  following  stories  as  given  in  the  Third 
Reader  : — 

The  Pine-tree  Shilling. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
Brave  John  Maynard. 

LITERATURE. 
Re-write  the  following.     For  italicized  ex- 
pressions write  their  meanings  ;  answer  the 
questions  : — 

1.  He  compiled  a  code  of  laws. 

2.  The  melancholy  days  are  come.  To 
what  season  is  reference  here  made  ?  Why 
is  it  called  melancholy  ? 

3.  An  illumittated  manuscript. 

4.  Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one  like  that 
young  friend  of  ours. 

5.  When  I  am  in  a  serious  humour.  What 
and  where  is  Westminster  Abbey  ?  To  what 
special  use  is  it  applied  ? 

6.  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall 
all  be  contemporaries. 

7.  Victorious  upon  her  native  element. 
What  is  the  native  element  of  Britain  ? 

8.  Which  characterized  her  commercial 
dealings. 

9.  Which  is  tantamount  to  saying  he  is  a 
great  fool. 

10.  The  fall  of  Pontiac  has  been  the  effect 
of  design. 

11.  Write  sentences  shewing  the  use  of  the 
following  words  : — portable,  eminence,  de- 
posited, incidents. 

12.  The  wolf-scaring  fagot  that  guarded 
the  slain. 

13.  Count  that  day  lost 

Whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  fi  om  thy  hand 
No  worthy  action  done. 

Express  the  ideas  contained  in  the  fore- 
going verse  in  prose. 

HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 
I.  What  alliance  did  Champlain  form  in. 
Canada,  and  state  what  the  results  were  ? 
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II.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  military 
government.  When  did  it  prevail  in  Can- 
ada ?  How  was  it  regarded  by  the  Cana- 
dians ? 

III.  What  were  the  leading  events  in  the 
second  campaign  of  the  War  of  1812? 

IV.  Name  the  provinces  now  forming  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  give  the  boundary 
of  each. 

V.  Sail  from  Prince  Arthur's  Landing  to 
Halifax,  naming  the  bodies  of  water  passed 
through  and  the  cities  or  towns  near  which 
you  pass. 

VI.  In  travelling  from  Ottawa  to  Colling- 
wood,  what  railways  would  you  pass  over 
and  whE.t  large  towns  would  you  pass 
through  ? 

VII.  What  and  where  are  Minas  Basin, 
Anticosti,  Belle  Isle,  Race,  Alleghany,  Nipis- 
sing,  Jamaica,  Amazon,  Rio  Janeiro,  Guinea, 
Cape  Town,  Ormuz,  Madagascar,  Hong 
Kong,  Niphon,  Kamtschatka,  Yenesei,  Arch- 
angel, Corsica,  Chios? 

VIII.  Bound  Lanark,  Northumberland, 
and  Prince  Edward  counties,  Province  of 
Ontario. 

IX.  Name  the  rivers  flowing  into  {a)  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  (b)  flowing  into  the  Ottawa 
from  Ontario. 

X.  What  are  Ontario's  chief  markets  for 
her  lumber,  iron  ore,  barley,  wheat,  cattle, 
horses  ? 


ARITHMETIC. 

I.  A  company  consisting  of  56  men  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  a  township  containing  64,- 
000  acres.  If  434  acres,  3  roods,  16  perches, 
are  reserved  for  road  allowances,  and  1235 
acres,  3  roods,  10  perches  are  occupied  by  a 
lake,  how  much  would  each  man  receive,  all 
to  share  equally  ? 

II.  A  stick  of  limber  is  18  ft.  long  and  18 
by  16  in.  in  breadth  and  thickness  respec- 
tively. A  block  containing  10  cubic  feet  is 
to  be  cut  ofif.  How  long  should  the  portion 
to  be  cut  off  be  ? 

III.  Change  146,375,898  square  inches  to 
acres,  roods,  perches,  etc. 

IV.  Divide  9  x  13  x  39  x  71  x  89  by 
78   X  267  X  3. 

V.  On  a  prairie  farm  a  farmer  finds  that 
his  mowing  machine  cuts  6  ft.  wide,  and  by 
cutting  a  swathe  along  one  side  of  his  field 
he  can  mow  an  acre — how  long  is  the  field? 

VI.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  |,f,  \. 

VII.  Find  the  whole  cost  of 

{a)  A  pile  of  wood  12  ft.  long,  6  ft.  high, 
and  2  ft.  wide,  at  $2.25  per  cord. 

{b)  \6  boards  2  in.  thick,  9  in.  wide,  and 
14  ft.  long,  at  $16.50  per  M. 

{<:)  4769  lbs.  wheat  at  $1.25  per  bush. 

{d)  1674  lbs.  hay  at  $16  per  ton. 

VIII.  Define  Reduction,  Fraction,  Least 
Common  Multiple. 


[For  the  foregoing  Examination  Papers  from  North  Hastings,  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr 
William  Macintosh,  I.  P.  S.— Ed.  C.  E.  M.] 


In  Austria,  the  cause  of  education  is 
greatly  neglected.  So  poorly  are  teachers 
paid  that  very  few  persons  seek  the  profession 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  There  are  now  in 
that  country  6,379  schools  that  have  no  per- 
manent qualified  teachers.  Of  these,  4,783 
places  have  been  temporarily  filled  with  in- 
dividuals who  have  received  no  suitable  train- 
ing ;  and  1,596  schools  had  to  be  closed  al- 
together, as  even  those  untrained  teachers 
are  beginning  to  become  scarce. 


The  Catholic  press  claims  an  increase  of 
Catholic  as  against  State  schools  in  Belgium. 
In  the  province  of  Antwerp  they  have  63,- 
469  children  and  13,146  infants  in  their 
schools.  In  the  province  of  Limbourg  they 
have  in  all  26,831,  against  7,526  in  the  State 
schools.  The  Jesuits  have  in  Belgium 
twelve  colleges,  in  which  there  were  5, 106 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic 
year.  Of  these  1,362  are  in  the  elementary 
classes. 


Contemporary  Literature. 
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Moffatt's  Explanatory  Readers,  Stan- 
dard V.  Mental  Arithmetic  for  the 
Standards  :  Part  I.,  for  Standards  I.,  II. 
and  III.;  Part  II.,  for  Standards  IV.,  V., 
and  VI.  Moffatt's  Scholarship  An- 
swers, Midsummer,  18S0.  The  Pupil 
Teachers'  Third  Year  Course.  Mof- 
fatt  &  Paige,  28  Warwick  Lane,  Paternos- 
ter Row,  E.  C,  London. 

The  above  list  of  publications  received 
from  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Paige  shew  that 
these  enterprising  publishers  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  destruction  of  their  premises  by 
fire  are  determined  to  push  to  the  front  as 
caterers  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  public 
schools. 

The  Reader  is  the  last  but  one  of  a  series, 
and  is  made  up  of  varied  selections  on  nu- 
merous topics,  some  important,  some  trifling, 
and  some  of  no  value  at  all.  The  epithet 
"Explanatory"  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
each  lesson  is  preceded  by  a  list  of  the  most 
difficult  words  in  it,  arranged  for  spelling 
and  pronunciation,  and  followed  by  short 
notes  elucidatory  of  both  the  matter  and  the 
difficult  words  of  the  lesson.  These  are  in- 
tended to  assist  both  teacher  and  scholar ; 
and  that  they  may  have  their  full  value  each 
note  has  its  appropriate  reference  number  in 
the  body  of  the  lesson. 

The  printing  is  so  good  that  the  numbers 
do  not  mar  the  page,  and  are  not  likely  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
paper  is  also  good,  and  the  binding  substan- 
tial, and  free  from  that  stiffness  so  objection- 
able in  a  school-book.  There  are  a  few 
illustrations,  but  most  of  these  are  badly  exe- 
cuted and  could  very  well  be  done  without. 

The  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the 
book  is  that  it  teaches  reading  and  nothing 
more.  There  is  no  well-defined  attempt  to 
make  the  reading  lesson  a  vehicle  to  convey 
useful  knowledge.  It  would  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  book,  for  instance, 


if  a  series  of  lessons  had  been  given  in  it 
similar  to  the  lesson  at  page  137,  on  "The 
Four  Sub-kingdoms  of  Nature."  It  would 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book  even  as  it 
stands  to  have  a  few  pertinent  questions  at 
the  foot  of  each  page  bearing  upon  its  con- 
tents. 

We  sigh  for  the  time  when  text-books  on 
Mental  Arithmetic,  similar  to  these  two-penny 
or  three-penny  books  shall  be  found  in 
our  Canadian  schools.  They  contain  be- 
tween them  several  thousand  examples  of 
questions  ranging  from  "  Tom  had  2  nuts  but 
ate  I;  how  many  has  he  left  ?"  to  "  Find  the 
simple  interest  on  ;i^2i2  12^.  \d.  at  4  per 
cent." 

The  questions  very  properly  aim  at  pro- 
ducing the  habit  of  quick  and  accurate  reckon- 
ing without  the  aid  of  pen  or  pencil  rather 
than  at  the  solution  of  arithmetical  conun- 
drums. 

Of  course  they  are  particularly  suited  to 
English  schools,  their  exercises  being  largely 
composed  of  questions  on  sterling  money. 

The  Scholarship  Answers  are  those  to 
questions  given  to  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Teachers'  Training  Colleges,  the  en- 
trants being  called  Queen's  Scholars. 

They  cover  wide  ground,  taking  in  School 
Management,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Music, 
Geography,  History,  Domestic  Economy, 
Euclid,  Algebra,  Mensuration,  German, 
French,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  answers  to 
the  questions  on  School  Management  will  be 
found  of  most  value  to  Canadian  readers, 
and  are  quite  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
They  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the  teaching 
of  subtraction  by  the  method  of  equal  ad- 
dition, and  decomposition  ;  suitable  subjects 
for  home  lessons ;  means  of  sustaining  the 
attention  of  a  class  during  a  thirty  minutes' 
oral  lesson  on  geography  ;  the  best  form  of 
children's    work   bags,  and  teachers'  work- 
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aprons ;  the  advantages  of  simultaneous  class 
reading,  and  the  dangers  to  be  avoided ; 
the  use  of  a  globe  in  giving  a  lesson  on  Day 
and  Night ;  notes  of  a  lesson  on  the  changes 
of  the  Seasons,  the  process  of  some  manufac- 
ture, a  description  of  some  agricultural  ma- 
chine; Post  Oflfice  Orders ;  the  proper  po- 
sition of  the  body  for  writing,  and  the  right 
way  of  holding  the  pen.  In  answering  the 
last  question  the  author  says, — "  The  wri- 
ter should  sit  with  his  left  side  inclined  to 
the  desk,  but  not  touching  it,  the  body  erect, 
head  slightly  bent,  the  feet  resting  firmly  on 
the  ground,  with  the  left  foot  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  right."  We  think  if  any  side  is 
to  be  inclined  to  the  desk  it  should  be  the 
right,  because  in  every  well-lighted  school 
room  the  light  comes  from  the  left,  and  the 
scholar  will  then  be  enabled  to  take  the  full 
advantage  of  it;  besides  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  the  left  side,  where  the  heart  is  beating, 
even  in  danger  of  being  pressed  against  the 
desk.  It  may  interest  our  female  readers  to 
know  the  answer  to  the  question  about  chil- 
dren's work-bags.  ' '  The  most  useful  form  of 
children's  work-bag  is  that  of  an  envelope, 
broader  than  long,  opening  with  a  flap, 
which  can  be  buttoned  down  when  the  bag 
is  not  in  use.  If  the  two  ends  of  a  yard  of 
braid  be  stitched  to  the  top  corners  of  the 
bag,  the  bag  may  be  suspended  round  the 
neck,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  lap  when  sit- 
ting." 

The  answers  to  the  questions  on  Domes- 
tic Economy  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
our  female  readers.  They  deal  with  such 
matters  as  the  principal  kinds  of  stitches  in 
sewing  ;  the  amount  of  material  required  for 
a  plain  cotton  frock  with  short  sleeves  for  a 
child  four  years  old,  the  length  of  the  body 
and  skirt,  the  size  of  the  armhole,  and  the 
length  of  the  waist-band  ;  the  benefits  of 
investments  in  building  societies  ;  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  food  ;  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  roasting,  boiling,  stewing, 
broiling  and  frying  meat ;  rules  for  health, 
clothing  and  washing — when  clothes  should 
be  put  into  cold  water  first  and  then  boiled, 
and  when  they  should  be  at  once  placed  in 
boiling  water. 


The  Pupil.  Teacher's  Third  Year  Course 
shews  us  to  what  extent  the  training  of  teach- 
ers is  now  carried  in  England.  Here  we 
have  a  text-book  prepared  to  suit  the  wants 
not  of  pupil-teachers  generally  but  of  those 
of  a  particular  year.  The  most  valuable 
parts  of  this  volume  to  our  students  will  be 
those  devoted  to  literature  and  music.  In 
the  hands  of  the  teacher  the  book  may  be 
made  a  useful  aid  in  giving  questions  on  such 
subjects  as  algebra,  arithmetic  and  grammar. 


The  Frontier  Schoolmaster  :  The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Teacher,  an  account  not 
only  of  Experiences  in  the  School-room, 
but  in  Agricultural,  Political  and  Military 
Life,  together  with  an  Essay  on  the  Man- 
agement of  Our  Public  Schools,  by  C. 
Thomas.  Montreal  :  John  Lovell  & 
Son,  iSSo. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
the  condition  of  schools  in  some  of  the  fron- 
tier townships  of  Canada  East,  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  days  of  "boarding 
round."  Mechanically,  the  book  is  quite 
creditable  to  the  publishers,  and  for  their 
sakes,  we  trust  will  have  a  large  sale.  Here 
and  there  throughout  the  narrative,  there  are 
points  not  wholly  devoid  of  interest,  although, 
as  a  story,  the  writer  might  have  declared 
very  emphatically,  had  he  ever  been  requested 
to  print,  "  God  bless  me,  I've  no  tale  to 
tell !  "  That  it  was  written  by  a  frontier 
schoolmaster,  or  some  other  frontier  man, 
is  too  painfully  evident  on  almost  every  page. 
Slipshod  English,  colloquial  vulgarisms,  and 
Down-Easter  provincialisms,  besmirch  every 
chapter,  and  these,  be  it  remembered,  not  as 
put  into  the  mouths  of  Messrs.  Cross,  Snod- 
grass,  Barnum  or  Uncle  Jack,  when  no  one 
would  have  any  business  to  find  fault  with 
them.  On  page  15,  he  says,  "I  had  not 
thought  of  dinner  till  school  was  excused.''^ 
Again,  p.  17 — "  at  four  o'clock,  I  exaisedmy 
pupils."  On  the  preceding  page,  there  is 
this  sentence,  "  I  was  not  long,  however,  in 
dispatching  those  [doughnuts]  placed  before 
me,  neither  the  bread  and  butter^''  A  strange 
use  of  the  word  allotted  occurs  on  p.  52, 
"we  had  always  been  rival  candidates  for 
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academic  honours,  and  had  long  allotted  on 
entering  college  together."  What  can  it 
mean  ?  On  p.  58,  Miss  Edgarton,  speaking  to 
Mr.  Styles,  very  ambiguously  remarks,  "you 
taught  yourself  last  winter,  I  believe,"  to 
which  he  replies,   "  I  only  tried  to  teach." 

It  is  a  sad  pity  that  Mr.  Thomas  did  not 
secure  the  services  of  some  fair  English  schol- 
ar to  look  over  the  MS.  of  the  "  Frontier 
Schoolmaster,"  in  which  case  the  following 
brace  of  sentences  would  never  have  seen  the 
light.  "  For  nearly  two  months  I  tried 
effectually  to  secure  a  situation.  I  became 
familiar  with  all  the  streets,  and  learned  all 
the  places  of  business,  in  that  antiquated 
Dutch  city,  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, but  in  vain^'' — p.  66. 

It  is  always  disagreeable  to  hear  trustees 
speak  of  hiring  a  teacher,  but  when  the 
teacher  himself  informs  us  he  was  hired,  we 
become  infinitely  disgusted. 

Near  the  foot  of  p.  69,  we  read,  "  The 
school  manager  who  hired  me,  endeavoured 
etc.,"  which  appears  all  the  more  singular 
because,  on  the  opposite  page,  he  says,  "  I 
was  inaugurated  as  teacher."  "  Hire,"  is  an 
excellent  word  in  its  right  place,  but  we  beg  to 
submit  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  sundry  that  the 
teacher  is  engaged— not  hired,  as  a  moment's 
consideration  will  shew.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  cool,  to  find  on  p.  72,  that  Lower  Can- 
ada has  "an  almost  Arctic  climate."  Our 
Frontier  Schoolmaster  once  had  a  berth  in  a 
Custom  House  near  the  "  line,"  and  suspect- 
ing a  certain  Mr.  Towner  of  smuggling  har- 
ness, addressed  him  thus:  "I  was  not 
aware  that  they  make  such  harnesses  as  these 
where  you  came  from  ;"  and  on  the  follow- 
ing page — 80 — we  find  "a  harness."  Surely 
this  is  intolerable. 

"  I  had  remained  in  the  Custom  Office  all 
the  while  with  very  little  to  do,  and  had 
zuhiled 2^vi2.y  the  time  chiefly  with  books."  In 
connection  with  this  sentence,  we  simply 
wish  to  point  out  that  although  "  whiied  "  is 
similarly  used  by  many  good  writers  now-a- 
days,  the  correct  form  is  devoid  of  h,  which 
rather  tends  to  obscure  the  meaning. 

In  one  place,  we  remember  seeing,  "  the 
road  lays  by  our  house."     Mr.  Thomas  in- 


forms us  in  the  preface  that  he  taught  school 
twelve  years,  and  one  would  think  such 
experience  quite  extensive  enough  to  enable 
anyone  to  overcome  all  the  common  diffi- 
culties of  English  composition.  Skipping 
over  a  multitude  of  equally  egregious  mistakes 
we  had  marked  for  extract,  we  find  one  of 
the  very  worst  on  p.  427.  We  reproduce  it 
without  note  or  comment  :  "  Embracing  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  I  inquired  of  a 
prominent  school  committee  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  school.  To  my  surprise  he  in- 
formed me  it  was  the  poorest  one  they  had 
had  for  years." 

The  Essay  on  School  Management  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  book,  and  worth  its  whole 
cost.  In  spite  of  the  serious  drawbacks  the 
volume  presents,  we  have  no  doubt  that  many 
will  read  it  with  considerable  zest.  Some  of 
the  characters  are  pretty  well  drawn,  notably. 
Uncle  Jack,  Mr.  Barnum,  and  Mrs.  Sarjant. 
Mr.  Niel  is  overdone.  "Mack"  and  Miss 
Edgarton  are  the  best  figures  in  the  sketch. 


Primer  of  French  Literature,  by 
George  Saintsbury.  Clarendon  Press 
Series,  Oxford.  Toronto  :  Willing  &  Wil- 
liamson. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  is  probably  the  most  fit 
man  to  be  found  out  of  France  to  compile  such 
a  little  work  as  this.  And  it  is,  indeed,  a  work 
that  has  been  very  much  needed,  the  ac- 
quaintance of  English-speaking  nations  with 
French  literature  having  been  too  much  of  a 
broken  and  isolated  nature,  confined  to  a  few 
favouriteauthorsof  picked  merit,  and  to  such 
of  the  yellow-covered  productions  of  to-day  as 
chance  to  strike  the  peculiar  British  fancy. 
Few  Englishmen  cared  to  form  an  idea  of 
French  literature  as  a  whole,  and  M.  Taine 
attacked  the  complicated  field  of  English 
poetry  before  any  similar  international  work 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  was  at- 
tempted by  any  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  Indeed  we  may  extend  our  remark 
even  further,  and  say  that  no  Frenchman, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  has  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  view  of  the  literary 
achievements  of  his  countrymen.  As  Mr. 
Saintsbury  remarks,  "  The  first  three  chapters 
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of  this  primer,  the  materials  of  which  are 
now  open  to  any  one,  could  not  have  been 
written  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  without  a 
life's  labour,  and  the  very  names  of  most  of 
the  books  and  authors  mentioned  in  them 
were  unknown,  even  to  the  best  informed 
Frenchmen." 

The  main  characteristic  of  French  litera- 
ture, according  to  Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  that 
which  imparts  its  chief  claim  to  interest,  con- 
sists in  the  length  of  time  which  it  covers 
"without  any  sensible  break  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  real,  living  literary  activity."  The 
earliest  French  poems  are  not  couched  in  a 
different  tongue  from  that  which  is  spoken 
in  France  to-day ;  the  history  of  French  lit- 
erature "from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to 
the  latest  work  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  contin- 
uous without  a  single  break,  and  the  Chan- 
son itself  can  be  read  by  a  person  only  ac- 
quainted with  modern  French  with  at  least  as 
much  facility  as  that  with  which  a  modern 
Englishman  can  read  Chaucer."  There  is  a 
difference  of  400  years  in  date  between  "  Ro- 
land" and  "  The  Canterbury  Tales,"  and  the 
only  English  poetry  that  can  be  called  contem- 
poraneous to  Roland  was  in  fact  written  in 
Anglo-Saxon;  two  solitary  facts  which  go 
to  shew  what  a  wide  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  early  literatures  of  England  and 
France. 


The  New  Text-Book  of  Chemistry, 
for  use  in  High  Schools  and  Academies, 
by  Le  Roy  C.  Cooley,  Ph.D.  New  York  : 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Of  all  elementary  text-books  on  Chemis- 
try we  have  seen,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable.  Besides  containing  the  most  re- 
cent results  of  chemical  investigation,  it  is  so 
constructed  that  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
volume  will  make  the  reader  practically 
familiar  with  the  latest  theories.  The  funda- 
mental facts  and  principles  of  the  science 
are  simply  but  exhaustively  treated.  Those 
subjects  only  that  are  of  most  importance 
are  brought  prominently  forward,  and, 
though  the  scope  of  the  work  is  wide,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  volume,  the  author 
has   shewn   commendable  judgment   in   his 


selection  of  topics.  The  frequent  reviews 
at  short  intervals,  while  they  prove  the 
teaching  ability  of  the  editor,  encourage  and 
secure  a  complete  mastery  of  the  science. 
The  experiments  are  well  selected  and  the 
engravings  are  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 
A  more  useful  volume  than  Mr.  Cooley's  it 
would  be  hard  to  find,  and  we  only  regret 
that  we  possess  no  Canadian  Chemistry  of 
the  same  character  and  completeness. 


Hand  Book  for  Bible  Classes  :  The 
Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Stalker,  M. A.  150  pp.  crown  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark  ;  Toronto  :  Willing 
&  Williamson,  1881. 

In  a  compendious,  elegantly  printed,  fifty 
cent  volume  issued  by  an  Edinburgh  publish- 
ing firm,  whose  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  professional  theology  have  won  a  world- 
wide fame,  we  have  the  story  of  the  life  of  Our 
Lord  told  with  all  the  interest  with  which 
modern  critical    scholarship  can   invest    the 
subject,  and  with  that  charm  which  attaches 
to  vivid  portrait-painting  and  a  cultured  liter- 
ary style.     Among  the  better   signs  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  notwithstanding  the 
prevailing  rationalism,  is  the  absorbing  in- 
terest felt  in  the  central  figure  of  history,  and 
in  the  Christology  which  the  present  age,  with 
all  its  critical  appliances  and  devotion,  has 
wrought  out  to  present  to  the  Christian  world 
with  the  exclamatory  phrase:   "Behold  the 
Man  ! "     Though  the  work  of  a  clergyman, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  volume  to  remind  us  of 
that  ecclesiasticism  which  pervades  so  many 
biographies  of  Christ,  and  which  imposes  upon 
their  writers  the  obligation  of  executing  their 
work  in  harmony  with  the  creeds  and  stand- 
ards of  their  denominations.     The   story  is 
told  for  its  moral  and  spiritual  beauty,  with 
just  so  much  of  doctrine  as  illustrates  Paul's 
expositions  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  and 
mission,  and  with  the  special  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  main    features  and    the   general 
course  of  Our  Lord's  life,  to  Bible  students, 
and  of  causing  "the  well-known  details  to 
flow  together  in  the  reader's  mind,  and  shape 
themselves    into    an    easily    comprehended 
whole."     The  divisions  of  the  work  may  be 
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mentioned,  as  they  mark  the  freshness  and 
attractiveness  of  the  style  of  treatment  of  the 
theme,  which  cannot  fail  to  win  popularity 
for  the  volume.  These  are  (i)  The  Group 
round  the  Infant,  and  the  Silent  Years  at  Naza- 
reth ;  (2)  The  Nation  and  the  Time,  treating 
of  the  theatre  of  His  life  and  the  two  final 
sta,:;es  of  His  preparation ;  (3)  The  Divisions  of 
His  Public  Ministry,  embracing  the  Year  of 
Obscurity,  the  Year  of  Public  Favour,  and  the 
Year  of  Opposition;  and  (4)  The  End,  dealing 
with  the  Final  Breach  with  the  Nation,  Jesus 
in  presence  of  Death,  The  Trial,  The  Cruci- 
fixion, and  finally,  The  Resurrection  and 
Ascension.  Appended  to  the  work  are  some 
suggestive  hints  as  to  teachers'  apparatus, 
and  the  sources  from  which  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  critical  matters  bearing  on  the 
Life  of  Christ  can  be  gathered.  These,  and 
the  accompanying  questions  for  pupils,  will 
be  found  exceedingly  valuable.  We  confi- 
dently and  heartily  commend  this  little  work 
to  our  readers. 


John  Dryden,  by  G.  Saintsbury;  English 
Men  of  Letters  Series,  edited  by  John 
Morley.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. ; 
Toronto :  James  Campbell  &  Son. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  brings  to  the  study  of 
Dryden  an  intelligence  rendered  keen  by  the 
critical  knowledge  of  more  than  one  national 
literature.  With  the  French  as  well  as  with 
the  English  ancestors  of  Dryden's  Muse  he 
is  familiar,  and  can  compare  the  later  poets' 
rifaccimento  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  not  only 
with  Chaucer's  noble  work  but  with  the 
sources  from  which  the  day-star  of  English 
poetry  drew  his  inspiration.  With  these 
advantages,  and  a  love  for  accuracy  which 
enables  him  to  correct  former  biographers  on 
matters  of  fact  even  relating  to  so  well-worn 
a  theme  as  Dryden's  life,  there  is  no  wonder 
that  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  very  valuable  work  and  one  which  will 
probably  do  more  than  hold  its  own  in  the 
present  interesting  series.  Occasionally  he 
is  a  little  obscure,  as  at  p.  14  where,  in  speak- 
ng  of  the  English  hatred  of  illegal  blood- 
shed  for  political  purposes,   he  refers  to  it 


as  having  "  in  our'own  days  brought  about  a 
political  movement  to  which  there  is  no  need 
to  refer  more  particularly."  It  seems  to  us 
that  if  the  illustration  was  worth  mentioning 
at  all  it  was  worth  mentioning  more  defin- 
itely ;  as  it  is  we  are  left  to  choose  between 
the  indignation  caused  by  the  massacres  of 
Napoleon  III.'s  coup  cTetat,  the  condemnation 
of  Governor  Eyre's  Jamaican  brutalities  and 
several  other  movements  which  have,  more 
or  less  directly,  owed  their  beginning  to  the 
righteous  feeling  in  question. 


Ovid's  Heroides — Epistles  V.,  XIII.  • 
with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Toronto  : 
Willing  &  Williamson. 

We  have  pleasure  in  recommending  this 
handy  edition  of  the  Heroides  to  the  teachers 
of  the  Province.  It  is  admirably  annotated. 
The  editor,  who  is  evidently  a  practical 
teacher,  has  hit  the  proper  mean  :  he  gives 
just  so  much  assistance  as  a  judicious  master 
would  supply,  and  he  gives  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provoke  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
The  text  and  notes  also  are  remarkably  ac- 
curate, and  we  feel  fully  justified  in  recom- 
mending this  unpretentious  volume  to  the 
consideration  and  study  of  the  present  gener- 
ation of  editors. 


How  TO  tell  the  Parts  of  Speech,  by- 
E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers ;  Toronto  :  Willing  &  William- 
son. 

This  volume  is  more  than  a  mere  reprint 
of  the  English  edition.  The  American 
editor  has  made  some  alterations  and  addi- 
tions which  to  our  mind  increase  materially 
the  value  of  the  book.  It  is  a  pity  that  our 
authorized  English  Grammars  are  not  charac- 
terized by  the  simplicity,  combined  with 
good  scholarship,  which  render  Dr.  Abbott's 
works  so  valuable.  We  anticipate  in  Cana- 
dian educational  circles  a  reaction  from  the 
analytical  craze  to  a  more  practical  and  use- 
ful style  of  English  teaching.  The  study  of 
works  like  the  subject  of  this  notice  will  do 
much  to  imbue  with  simplicity  the  present 
modes  of  Grammar  Teaching. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


EXAMINATIONS  SUBSIDIARY  TO 
EDUCATION. 

It  is  as  easy  to  declaim  against  any  particu- 
lar feature  of  our  school  system  as  it  is  easy 
to    depreciate    the    general     work     of   the 
schools.     In  regard  to  both,  however,  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  we   have  erred  rather  in 
the  direction  of  over-praising  than  in  that  of 
underrating  our  school  work.     It  is  true  that 
the  results  of  our  educational  system,  in  the 
main,  are  rarely  allowed  to  work  themselves 
out,  as   boys   are    too   often   removed  from 
school  to  earn  their  living  at  an  age  when, 
in  other  countries,  they  are   only '  about   to 
matriculate.     Just  as  fast  as  the  necessities 
for  their  removal  diminish  or  pass  away,  so 
fast  shall  we  see  the  schools  relieved  from 
this  disability.     But  while  the  schools  suffer 
from  this  evil,   it  is  all  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted that  what  education  can  be  imparted, 
in  the  short  period  of  a  boy's  school  career, 
should  be  wasted  in  the  misdirected  effort  of 
competitive  examinations.     It  may  be  that 
the  physical  evils  of  the  "cramming"  sys- 
tem are  not  so  alarmingly  brought  before  us 
as  in  the  neighbouring  States.     Here,  how- 
ever, they  are  bad  enough.       A  New  York 
journal,  at  the  close  of  the   recent   "  com- 
mencement "  celebrations  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  gave  the  following  pitiful  list  of 
casualties  as  a  partial  result  of  our  present 
day  high-pressure  education.     One  girl,  says 
the  journal,   who  succeeded  in  winning  the 
highest   honours   fell   into   a   fit    in  the  ex- 
hibition room,  and  was  carried  home  stricken 
with  brain  fever ;  another,  who  had  worked 
beyond  her  strength  for  a  year  in  order  to 
pass  into  the  Normal   School,  finding   that 
she  had  failed,  went  to  the  river  and  threw 
herself  in  ;  a  third,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  was 
stricken  down  with  spinal    meningitis  from 
the  long  overtaxing  of  his  brain ;  and  even 


then  was  kept  there  that  he  might  finish  his 
task.  The  most  alarming  fact  in  such  cases 
is,  that  they  grow  more  frequent  every  year. 
Last  summer,  at  the  close  of  the  examina- 
tions, two  young  girls  were  removed  to  the 
insane  asylum  from  the  schools,  and  one  lad 
of  eighteen  who  had  not  "  passed  "  blew  his 
brains  out  in  despair.  Another  youth  died 
reciting  his  lessons  in  his  delirium  and  scrib- 
bling problems  on  his  pillow.  Such,  lightly 
outlined,  is  the  picture  which  the  "  cram- 
ming" system  has  set  before  our  view.  But 
distressing  as  these  facts  are,  their  recital 
may  be  said  to  pall  before  the  tale  of  accumu- 
lated misery  which  represents  that  unknown 
aggregate  of  children  left  each  year  with 
minds  permanently  impaired  for  the  work  of 
life,  just  in  proportion  as  their  brains  have 
been  overtaxed.  But  as  the  journal  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  remarks, 
"  the  worst  element  in  this  wholly  factitious 
system  is  the  introduction  of  the  stimulant 
of  notoriety  into  the  schools.  .  .  .  It  is 
not  the  thorough,  quiet  comprehension  of 
their  studies,  or  the  gradual  increase  of  men- 
tal power,  or  the  development  of  high  prin- 
ciples or  finer  feelings,  and  the  establishment 
of  solid  character,  which  is  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion with  either  teacher  or  pupil ;  it  is  the 
trivial  distinctions  of  the  class-room  or  the 
mere  getting  through  the  school  at  a  certain 
time."  Now,  school  work  of  this  character, 
which  is  largely  typical  of  that  that  prevails 
throughout  Ontario,  cannot  but  lead  to  the 
most  pernicious  evils.  Under  the  system, 
it  is  evident,  that  so  far  as  such  examinations 
act  upon  education,  they  ride  rough-shod 
over  instead  of  being  subservient  to  it. 
They  compel  the  pupil  to  pursue  that  course 
of  "cramming"  which  may  secure  him  the 
doubtful  successes  of  the  examination  day, 
but  will  leave  his  mind  permanently  unim- 
proved, and  his  faculties  untutored  in  that 
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wholesome,  methodical  discipline  which 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  true  education  to 
impart.  Notoriously,  moreover,  the  system 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pupils  who  may  be 
the  most  deserving  of  commendation,  and 
whose  training,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  it  from 
a  master  who  is  ever  looking  at  the  highest 
numerical  results  of  his  forcing  system,  is 
likely  to  be  more  thorough  if  not  so  showy. 
That  the  system  should  also  lead  to  the  prac- 
tice of  those  disreputable  artifices  commented 
upon  elsewhere  in  the  present  number,  is 
not  the  least  indictment  against  it.  Yet  ob- 
jectionable and  mischievous  as  is  the  "cram- 
ming system  for  these  periodical  examina- 
tions, and  keenly  alive  to  its  evils  as  are 
most  of  the  profession,  we  nevertheless  go 
on  from  year  to  year  doing  incalculable  mis- 
chief to  the  immature  minds  of  the  pupils 
who  are  passed  through  the  "  grind,"  and 
seemingly  indifferent  to  the  educational 
failures  that  must  result  from  this  hot-house 
forcing.  Tests  of  progress,  of  course,  we 
must  have,  but  surely  some  plan  can  be  de- 
vised whereby  the  whole  apparatus  of  educa- 
tion shall  not  be  diverted  to  the  purpose  of 
working  up  a  pupil  to  pass  an  examination. 
The  stimulus  of  emulation,  no  doubt,  is 
good,  but  when  it  goes  beyond  this  to  appeal 
to  the  harsh  combative  instincts  of  youth,  and 
degrades  education  to  the  arts  of  the  race- 
course, it  is  time  to  pause  and  reflect  upon 
what  we  are  about.  If  the  competitive 
element  must  be  a  factor  in  the  schools, 
surely  it  is  possible  to  minimize  the  evils 
that  wait  upon  its  introduction,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  make  the  examinations  in  some 
practicable  way  subsidiary  to  education. 


CRITICISM,   COMPETENT  AND 
PERFUNCTORY. 

"  If  the  critics  treat  your  first  book  ill," 
Carlyle  once  remarked  to  a  young  author, 
"write  the  second  better, — so  much  better 
as  to  shame  them."  This  is  the  counsel 
manifestly  of  wisdom,  and  it  is  at  once  sooth- 
ing and  bracing.  The  lesson  may  not  be 
much  needed  thus  far  in  the  history  of  Cana- 
dian  literature  ;    but   it   applies  to  literary 


workmanship  of  any  kind,  as  much  as  it 
does  to  ambitious  book-making.  The  writer 
of  a  magazine  article  may  profit  by  the  philo- 
sophic utterance,  and  even  the  compiler  of 
a  city  directory  may  gain  something  by 
heeding  the  counsel.  But  the  trouble 
authors  heretofore  have  had,  and  even  still 
have,  in  Canada,  has  arisen  from  the  ab- 
sence, and  not  from  the  rigour,  of  literary 
criticism.  Of  competent  criticism,  indeed, 
if  we  except  that  that  has  in  the  past  ten 
years  appeared  in  the  Canadian  Monthly, 
we  may  say  that  there  has  been  little  or 
none.  Enterprising  as  are  our  newspapers, 
none  of  them  have  on  their  staff  a  specially- 
retained  literary  critic.  Occasionally  a  cred- 
itable bit  of  criticism  appears  in  their  col- 
umns, exhibiting  acquaintance  with  the  func- 
tions of  a  critic,  and  indicating  the  capacity 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  one.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, we  have  little  from  the  newspaper 
press  beyond  the  conventional  and  most  per- 
functory "book-notice."  For  years  back 
a  leading  Toronto  journal  has  scarcely  risen 
to  the  intellectual  effort  of  even  the  "book- 
notice," — its  columns  enshrining  specimens 
so  unique  in  the  department  of  literary  re- 
viewing as  to  lead  one  to  question  whether 
there  was  sufficient  brain  power  in  its  man- 
agement that  would  not  exhaust  itself  by 
penning  down  "  this  is  a  book." 

In  the  pages  of  this  magazine  from  its  in- 
ception, we  have  attempted  to  give  some 
character  to  the  reviewing  of  books  suited  to 
the  wants  of  the  professional  readers  whom 
we  address.  Our  enterprise  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  pains  we  have  taken  with  the 
task  we  set  before  us,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
have  been  widely  and  amply  appreciated — 
one  competent  critic  referring  in  commenda- 
tion of  our  work  to  "  the  original  articles  on 
new  books,"  and  "the  able  and  scholarly 
reviews "  appearing  in  our  pages  as  "a 
marked  feature  "  of  the  Monthly.  Lead- 
ing off  in  a  new  departure  of  this  kind,  and 
setting  a  high  standard  of  critical  appraise- 
ment before  us,  it  was  obviously  an  unplea- 
sant duty  to  ply  the  critic's  art  in  a  depart- 
ment of  literature  that  had  not  hitherto 
stood  very  high,  and  seldom  had  the  advan- 
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tage  of  any  helpful,  competent  criticism  to 
test  its  value  or  to  point  out  its  shortcom- 
ings.    Still  more  unpleasant   was  the  task 
when,  in  addition   to  the  duty  of  exposing 
worthless  school  manuals,  and   of  pricking 
the  bag  of  pretentious  authorship,   we  had 
first  to  take  by  assault  the  entrenchments  of 
a  number  of  literary  banditti  who,  using  their 
professional  position  to  become  scouts  for  a 
book-house,  sallied  periodically  forth  to  levy 
tribute  on  the  schools,  and,  metaphorically, 
to  waylay  and   impound   the    profession  as 
hostages  for  the  benefit  of  their  individual 
fortunes.     Addressing  ourselves,  however,  to 
the  herculean  task,  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est seeing  the  necessity  for  undertaking  the 
work,  we  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  our 
ability  served  us,  to  perform  the  duty  thor- 
oughly.    In  the  execution  of  our  work,  as  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  us  to  fail  to  do,  we 
have  frequently  given  offence,  even   to   the 
friends    who    supported    us.     Pursuing   our 
work    with    independence,    and    first   being 
loyal  to  duty,  this  was  perhaps  unavoidable, 
To  be  helpful  in  the  work,  the  critic's  pen 
should,  of  course,  be  free ;  though  truth  in 
his  hands  need  be  no  weapon   of  offence. 
How  hard  it  is  always  to  recognize  this,  we 
ourselves   but   too   well    know.      Yet    with 
truth  we  may  say,  that  we  are  conscious  of 
never  having   written  with    malice,    though 
occasionally  we  may  have  written  with  heat. 
We  have,  of  course,  been  critical ;  but  this 
we  were  of  deliberate  purpose  ;  for  our  aim 
was  not  only  to  interest  and  perchance  in- 
struct, but  to  give  a  character  to  the  maga- 
zine as  an  organ  of  critical  opinion  which 
would  win  respect  for  its  utterances  and  do 
credit  to  the  profession  it  represented.     But 
with  these  ambitions,  we  have  desired  neither 
unwisely  to  puff,  nor  unjustly  to  condemn  : 
our  aim  has  been  to  manifest  the  spirit  of 
fair  play  towards  all,  and  to  aid  in  rightly 
representing  the  literary  progress  of  the  day 
in  connection  with  education.     We  are  glad 
to  believe  that  that  progress  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial and  encouraging  one,  and  that  the 
future  of  educational  book-making  in  Canada 
never  promised  better  than  at  present.     The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  shews  the 


most  marked-  improvement,  even  within  the 
past  two  years.  Our  most  judicious  pub- 
lishers, however,  are  not  always  successful  in 
the  choice  of  aspirants  for  the  honours  of 
authorship  ;  in  such  cases  the  results  of  their 
work  have  occasionally  called  for  severe  criti- 
cism. This  criticism  has  not  always  had  to 
concern  itself  with  the  scholarship  and  in- 
trinsic worth  of  the  books  reviewed  so  much 
as  with  their  literary  form,  which,  in  the 
bulk  of  instances,  has,  from  want  of  care  and 
experience,  been  frequently  faulty  and  in- 
choate. Our  criticism,  however  little  wel- 
come it  may  be  at  the  time,  will,  we  trust, 
be  a  factor  in  the  process  of  improvement, 
and  that  the  future  issues  of  the  native  press 
may  receive  permanent  benefit  from  our 
efforts.  In  this,  we  doubt  not,  our  readers 
will  fully  sympathize. 

INDEPENDENT  EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALISM. 

We  have  read  with  regret  the  valedictory 
leading  article  of  one  of  the  most  valued 
among  our  English  exchanges,  the  Educa- 
tioiial  Chro7iicle  of  London  and  Manchester. 
Its  editors  claim  that  "  when  the  Chronicle 
has  ceased  to  exist,  no  educational  journal 
will  be  published  in  England  which  is  not 
the  organ  of  some  organization  or  institution 
which  has  interests  distinct  from  those  of 
education."  This  looks  as  if,  apart  from 
mere  class  interests,  there  exists  in  England 
a  deplorable  apathy  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. The  promoters  of  the  Canada 
Educational  Monthly  have  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  wider  sup- 
port accorded  by  its  friends  to  a  serial  whose 
aim  has  been  to  advocate  the  interests  of 
education,  per  se,  apart  from  those  of  classes 
or  cliques,  of  partizan  leaders  who  subordi- 
nate educational  interests  to  politics,  or  of 
members  of  the  profession  who  discredit  it 
by  questionable  commercial  alliances.  We 
know  that  the  teaching  profession  and  all 
interested  in  the  elevation  of  our  educational 
system  have  recognized  the  manly  and  inde- 
pendent course  thus  taken  from  the  outset, 
and    though    this    magazine    has    not    the 
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slightest  claim  to  be  considered  an  organ  of 
the  Department,  or  to  be  inspired  more  or 
less  clandestinely  by  some  of  those  eminent 
artists  in  the  noble  science  of  book-adapta- 
tion who  used  to  control  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, yet  our  readers  have  appreciated  the 
value  of  an  independent  serial,  able  and 
willing  to  criticize  without  fear  or  favour, 
and  with  no  other  object  in  its  existence 
than  to  serve  the  interests,  pure  and  simple, 
of  education,  and  of  those  honourably  en- 
gaged in  it.  Considering  that  such  are  the 
facts  of  the  case,  it  might  have  shewn  wis- 
dom, to  say  nothing  of  courtesy,  had  the 
Minister  of  Education  evinced  some  desire 
to  supplement  our  efforts.  An  organ  of  the 
profession,  conducted  on  the  principles 
which  have  guided  us,  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  merit  some  sign  of  appreciation,  or 
even  of  recognition,  from  those  whose  ofificial 
duty  it  is  to  befriend  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. Such  has  not  been  the  case  in  our  past 
experience ;  but  it  has  made,  and  shall 
make,  no  difference  in  the  independent 
course  which  the  teaching  profession  of  the 
country  have  shewn  a  steadily  increasing 
willingness  to  support,  in  the  Canada 
Educational  Monthly. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN 
ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Baring  Gould's  Germany  Past  and 
Present  throws  some  remarkable  light  on 
the  backward  condition  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  England,  where,  while  the  great  aris- 
tocratic schools  flourish,  and  the  primary 
schools  are  being  slowly  but  surely  rescued 
from  ecclesiasticism,  the  purely  middle  class 
Collegiate  Institutes  seem  to  be  in  a  condi- 
tion much  behind  the  lycees  in  France  or  the 
Collegiate  Institutes  of  this  country  and  of 
the  United  States.  The  following  extract 
gives  a  portion  of  the  experiences  of  a  Ger- 
man gentleman  engaged  as  teacher  in  several 
of  the  English  Secondary  Schools  :— 

In  Germany  we  look  up  to  the  schoolmas- 
ter, in  England  they  look  down  upon  him. 

When  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  my 
fellow-teachers  I  felt  that  the  prejudice  was 
not  without  foundation.  There  was  not  one 
of    them    that    could    be  introduced   into  a 


gentleman's  drawing-room.  The  second 
master  had  been  a  carpenter,  but  had  failed, 
and  had  taken  up  the  scholastic  profession. 
He  was  wholly  self-taught.  The  other  ushers 
were  boys  or  old  young  men  with  glossy 
coat-sleeves,  patched  small-clothes,  and  very 
dirty  linen.  As  I  entered  the  room  with  the 
principal  one  was  engaged  inking  his  stock- 
ing where  a  hole  in  his  boot  revealed  it. 

There  were  four  masters  in  this  school, 
besides  the  second  son  of  the  principal,  who 
taught  drawing,  and  the  daughter,  who  gave 
lessons  on  the  piano.  1  received  the  highest 
salary.  The  carpenter  received  £2^  per 
annum.  Next  came  the  son  of  the  curate, 
aged  sixteen,  who  received  £20,  and  assisted 
the  carpenter  in  taking  Latin  classes.  The 
fourth  usher  was  a  poor  wretch,  whose 
salary  amounted  to  ;!^I5  per  annum,  who 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
There  were  from  fifty  to  sixty  boarders  in 
this  collegiate  menagerie,  each  paying  on  an 
average  £\o  per  annum. 

The  second  master  received  me  with  ur- 
banity. "  Give  us  a  flapper,"  was  his  genial 
salutation.  I  was  not  then  very  proficient 
in  my  English,  and  his  pronounciation  some- 
what puzzled  me.  "  How  is  it  that  you 
call  horse  oss  f  I  once  asked  him  in  my 
eagerness  to  acquire  knowledge.  "  The  h  is 
arbitrary  in  Hinglish,"  he  replied;  "you 
chuck  it  in  or  drop  it  promiscuous-like." 
The  headmaster  took  the  first  class.  He 
managed  translations  with  a  crib.  Parsing 
was  as  unknown  as  prosody  in  that  school. 
Yet  it  was  called  a  "collegiate  school." 
Just  as  the  worst  alehouses  with  us  bear  the 
grandest  signs,  so  in  England  the  most 
abyssmal  educational  establishments  are  col- 
legiate schools  and  academies. 

One  cause  of  this  seems  to  be  the  "utterly 
utter "  snobbishness  with  which  every  part 
of  the  English  social  system  is  saturated. 
In  one  of  our  English  exchanges,  we  notice 
a  letter  from  a  Governor  of  the  Blue  Coat 
School,  which  was  originally  instituted  for 
the  sons  of  London  tradesmen,  to  the  mother 
of  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the  school, 
rejecting  her  child's  claims  on  the  ground 
that  the  school  is  for  the  sons  o( gentlemett, 
and  that  the  child's  parent  was  a  cloth- 
merchant  of  London  !  Our  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes in  Canada  are,  we  believe,  in  a  far 
higher  condition,  both  as  to  the  education 
given  and  the  benefit  of  free  intermingling 
of  all  classes  and  ranks.  It  were  to  be  re- 
gretted, should  an  obstacle  be  interposed 
to  this  healthy  state  of  things  by  the  foster- 
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ing  under  official  patronage  of  any  one 
favoured  place  of  secondary  education,  with 
the  view  of  maintaining  a  separate  educa- 
tional parterre  for  the  sons  of  the  "  upper 
ten."  In  Canada  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  we  have  no  privileged  class. 
Public  opinion  will  give  scanty  thanks  to 
any  Minister  of  Education  who  tries  at  this 
time  of  day  to  create  one. 


TORONTO   UNIVERSITY  MATRICU- 
LATION EXAMINATIONS. 

The  results  of  the  recent  Matriculation 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  our  columns.  The 
total  number  who  came  up  for  Matricula- 
tion maintains  the  high  average  of  late  years. 
less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  whom  failed  to 
pass.  In  Arts  the  number  of  candidates 
who  presented  themselves  was  i8o,  156  of 
whom  were  successful.  The  following  towns 
this  year  sent  up  the  large  number  of  Arts 
Matriculants  :— Brantford  15,  of  whom  7 
were  women  :  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute 
gave  15  boys,  and  Upper  Canada  College 
sent  12  ;  St.  Catharines  12,  of  whom  I 
was  a  woman;  St.  Mary's  11,  of  whom 
2  were  women  ;  Hamilton  8  (i  woman) ; 
and  Bowmanville  and  Elora  6  each.  Natur- 
ally, of  course,  we  expect  the  larger  towns 
to  send  up  the  greater  number  of  Matricu- 
lants, though  this  does  not  always  follow ; 
nor  must  the  failure  to  be  represented  be 
taken  as  evidence  against  the  work  of  a 
school.  The  average  of  years  is  the  fairer 
criterion,  and  this  must  also  be  the  test  in 
regard  to  the  honors  taken  by  the  candi- 
dates. One  year  a  school  may  have  good 
and  abundant  material,  which  is  denied  to 
it  the  next.  This  year  it  is  gratifying  to 
notice  how  much  the  honors  are  divided  up, 
indicating  that  good  training  is  general  and 
that  the  schools  whose  pupils  have  taken 
honors  have  done  good  work.  Colling- 
wood,  which  took  5  honors  secures  the  first 
General  Proficiency  prize.  Brantford,  with 
19  honors,  won  the  second  General  Pro- 
ficiency and  the  Prince  of  Wales  Scholar- 
ship.    Bowmanville,  with  15  honors,  takes 


the  third  General  Proficiency,  and,  singular 
to  say,  out  of  six  Arts  men  gets  five  of  them 
in  first  class  honors  in  mathematics  !  Upper 
Canada  College,  with  20  honors,  carries  off 
the  fourth  General  Proficiency.  Toronto 
Collegiate  Institute,  with  27,  the  highest 
number  of  honors,  takes  the  scholarship  in 
"Moderns."  St.  Mary's,  with  18  honors, 
divides  the  Mathematical  Scholarship  with 
Hamilton.  St.  Catharines  takes  15  honors; 
and  Hamilton  8  honors,  vviih  the  Classical 
Scholarship,  and  sharing  with  St.  Mary's 
the  one  in  Mathematics.  We  congratulate 
the  several  schools  on  their  success,  and  the 
honor  pupils  on  their  good  fortune. 


We  were  pleased  to  observe  that  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Toronto  Nor- 
mal School,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davies,  Principal 
of  the  institution,  was  presented  with  an  ad- 
dress from  the  students  of  the  year,  expres- 
sive of  their  appreciation  of  Dr.  Davies's 
interest  in  their  studies,  and  of  the  courtesy 
and  impartiality  with  which  he  discharged 
his  duties.  We  feel  sure  that  there  is  noth- 
ing lost  in  amenities  of  this  kind,  and  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Davies  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  compliment  was  deserved.  The  Princi- 
pal we  know  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  manners  and  bearing  of  one 
always  speaks  well  for  those  who  appreciate 
social  grace  and  becomingly  acknowledge 
courtesy  and  service. 


We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Prof.  Torrance,  of  the  Woodstock 
Literary  Institute,  which  took  place  on  the 
3rd  of  August  at  Bobcaygeon,  whither  he 
had  recently  gone  for  a  change  of  scene  and 
air.  The  deceased  gentleman  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  succeeded  Prof.  J.  E.  Wells 
in  the  principalship  of  the  Literary  Institute, 
at  Woodstock,  and  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  Chair  in  the  new  Baptist  Col- 
lege, Toronto.  Professor  Torrance  will  be 
much  missed,  particularly  by  those  of  his 
denomination,  who  knew  him  to  be  an  able 
theologian,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman. 
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Educational  journalism  across  the  line 
is  marked  by  much  enterprise  and  wins  an 
interested  support  among  the  profession  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Union.  We  are 
just  in  receipt  of  a  30-page  pamphlet,  con- 
sisting of  an  address  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
editor  of  the  School  Bulletin,  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  delivered  before  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association,  on  the  subject  of 
"Educational  Journalism."  The  paper  en- 
tertainingly reviews  the  history  of  the  various 
enterprises  in  connection  with  the  journalism 
of  education  in  the  States,  and  adds  an  in- 
teresting chapter  to  an  important  department 
of  literature.  We  quote  from  the  Address 
the  closing  paragraph  on  the  subject  of 
Superannuation.  Mr.  Bardeen  says  :  "What 
we  teachers  want,  all  we  ask,  is  discrimina- 
tion. Assure  us  that  only  those  properly 
qualified  shall  teach  at  all,  and  that  the  pay 
of  those  who  teach  shall  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  our  qualification,  and  we  shall 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  raise  our  qualifica- 
tion as  high  as  possible.  In  that  good  time 
coming  no  pensions  shall  be  needed  either 
by  teachers  or  by  educational  journalists." 
This  sentiment,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  echoed 
heartily  in  Canada.  Speaking  as  an  educa- 
tional journalist,  we  know  that  we  would 
ourselves  prefer  an  assured,  respectable,  cur- 
rent income  to  any  provision  for  an  old  age — 
which  if  we  were  starved  now  we  wouldn't 
live  to  see — or  to  any  posthumous  contribu- 
tion to  our  fragrant  memory. 


trust  that  the  bounty  of  Mrs.  Mulock  may 
speedily  find  many  who  will  rival  her  ' '  in 
her  good  works." 


A  Munificent  Gift. — A  Toronto  lady, 
Mrs.  Mary  Mulock,  the  mother,  we  under- 
stand, of  the  present  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Toronto  University,  has  presented  $2,000  to 
the  Senate  of  that  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  scholarship  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  This  generous  and  thoughtful  act  on 
the  part  of  a  lady  ought  to  put  to  shame  the 
many  wealthy  citizens  of  Toronto  who  are  so 
lacking  both  in  public  spirit  and  civic  pride, 
as  to  fail  to  support,  or  encourage  in  any  way, 
our  one  National  University.  The  Univer- 
sity has  all  along  been  crippled  for  want  of 
funds,  and  no  public  institution  has  greater 
claims  upon  the  community   than  it.     We 


UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE  AGAIN  ! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  C.  E.  Monthly. 

Sir, — It  appears  from  statements  given  cur- 
rency in  the  Toronto  morning  journals,  that 
extensive  building  operations  are  at  once  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  "improving" 
the  boarding  houses  of  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege. It  is,  I  presume,  futile  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Crooks  for  an  answer  to  the  scriptural 
interrogation,  "By  what  authority  doest 
thou  these  things?"  Whose  sanction  en- 
ables the  Minister  of  Education  to  lavish 
public  funds  on  an  institution  long  ago  con- 
demned by  public  opinion,  and  whose  con- 
tinued existence  was  only  secured  last  session 
by  the  dead  weight  of  party  influence, 
against  the  voice  and  vote  of  many  of  that 
party's  most  respected  members  ?  In  carry- 
ing this  his  point,  as  in  condoning  his  mis- 
management of  the  University,  and  his  sys- 
tematic snubbing  of  Canadian  scholarship, 
Mr.  Crooks  has  for  the  nonce  triumphed 
over  all  opposition ;  he  is  virtually  autocrat 
and  shews  that  he  is  determined  to  act  on 
the  principle 

Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas. 
But  let  him  not  be  over  secure.  Public 
opinion  is  one  of  those  mills  which  is  said  to 
grind  slowly,  but  to  grind  exceeding  small. 
Once  aroused  to  the  evils  of  party  dictator- 
ship in  educational  matters,  the  common- 
sense  of  the  Province  is  little  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  the  somewhat  sluggish  and  regur- 
gitory  current  of  the  Ministerial  eloquence. 
Educator. 
[Our  correspondent,  we  think,  has  fallen 
into  error  in  the  matter  he  above  comments 
on.  The  "  building  operations  "  at  Upper 
Canada  College,  we  understand,  only  con- 
template necessar)-  internal  improvements 
to  the  present  College  residence,  entailing  an 
expenditure  of  somewhere  about  $2,000, 
which,  we  take  it,  will  come  out  of  the  current 
income  account  of  the  College  and  not  from 
the  Provincial  Treasury. — Ed.  C.  E.  M.] 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

Results  of  the  June  Matricttlation  Examina- 
tions;  Scholarships  and  Honors  won; 
7oith  the  Results  of  the  Local  Examination 
for  IVotnen,  Honors,  etc. 

The  following  is  the  list,  in  alphabetical 
order,  of  those  who  have  passed  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination  in  the  University  of  To- 
ronto in  Arts  and  Medicine,  with  the  list  of 
the  women  who  have  passed  the  Local  Ex- 
amination. 

MATRICULATED    IN   ARTS. 

Aborn,  W.  H.,  Goderich  H.  S. 

Armitage,  W.  J.,  Private  Tuition. 

Bain,  A.,  Toronto  C.  I. 

Bain,  W.  E.  G.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I. 

Baird,  T.  A.  D.,  St.  Catharines  C.  I. 

Baldwin,  R.,  Gait  C.  I. 

Baldwin,  W.  W.,  Upper  Canada  Coll. 

Banbury,  J.  W.,  Pickering  Coll. 

Bannerman,  W.,  St.  Catharines  C.  I. 

Barr,  Miss  I.,  Ladies'  Inst.,  Brantford. 

Barron,  A.  R.,  Guelph  and  Toronto  C.  I. 

Bateman.  E.,  Whitby  C.  I. 

Beatty,  E.  P.,  Toronto  C.  I. 

Bleakley,  A..  Bowmanville  H.  S. 

Bowles,  R.,  Brampton  H.  S. 

Boys,  T.  R.,  Barrie  C.  I. 

Brownlee,  J.,  Barrie  C.  I. 

Buchanan,  J.  H.,  Brantford  C.  I. 

Burns,   S.,  St.  George's  School  and  Upper 

Canada  Coll. 
Cameron,  D.,  Windsor  H.  S. 
Campbell,  A.,  Collingwood  C.  I. 
Campbell,  W.,  Private  Tuition. 
Carroll,  Miss  F.  E.,  Gananoque  H.  S. 
Chisholm,  W.  C,  Port  Hope  H.  S. 
Cochrane,  W.,  Brantford  C.  I. 
Coleman,  E.  C,  Upper  Canada  Coll. 
Collins,  A.,  Walkerton  H.  S. 
Crosby,  T.  W.,  Markham  H.  S. 
Dales,  J.  N.,  Flora  H.  S. 
Delury,  A.  T.,  Bowmanville  H.  S. 
Dewdney,  A.  D.  A.,  Toronto  C.  I. 
Donald,  J.  A.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I.  , 

Dougan,    R.    P.,   Thorold    H.    S.    and    St. 

Catharines  C.  I. 
Drummond,  H.  E.,  Newcastle  H.  S. 
Duff,  L.  P.,  Hamilton  C.  I.  and  St.  Cathar- 

ines  C  I. 
Duff,  R.  J.,  Flora  H.  S. 
Eastwood,  J.  P.,  Peterboro'  C.  I. 
Fshelby,  F. ,  IngersoU  H.  S. 
Evans,  J.  W.,  Toronto  C.  I.  and  Hamilton 

C.  L 
Farrell,  H.  L.,  Oshawa  H.  S. 
Field,  W.  H.,  Oshawa  H.  S. 
Fleming,  J.  H.,  Weston  H.  S. 


Garrow,  A.  R.,  Oshawa  H.  S. 

Gibbard.  A.  H.,  Bowmanville  H.  S. 

Gordon,' Miss  G.  H.,  St.  Mary's  C  I. 

Gormley,  T.  J.,  Gait  C.  I. 

Green,  W.  D.,  Whitby  C.  I. 

Gregg,  G.  A.,  Toronto  C.  I. 

Gregory.  J.  F.,  St.  Catharines  C.  I. 

Hamilton,  Heber  J.,  Collingwood  C.  I. 

Hamilton,  R.  McI.,  Pickering  Coll. 

Harley,  Miss  M.  P.,  Brantford  C.  I. 

Harris,  R.,  Private  Tuition. 

Hartshorn,  H.,  London  C.  I. 

Haviland,  H.  J.,  Can.  Lit.  In.,  Woodstock, 

Henderson,  S.  A.,  Ottawa  C.  I. 

Hicks,  Miss  F.  A.,  Trenton  H.  S. 

Higgins,  E.  C,  Woodstock  H.  S. 

Hislop,  T.,  Hamilton  C  I. 

Hogarth,  G.  H.,  Bowmanville  H.  S. 

Hogg,  K.  S.,  Toronto  C.  I. 

Holmes,  J.  G.,  Clinton  and  St.  Mary's  C.  I. 

Holmes,  W.  H.,  Pickering  Coll. 

Hunter,  G. ,  Brantford  C.  I. 

Ingall,  E.  E.,  Gait  C.  I. 

Irving,  W.  H.,  Toronto  C.  I. 

Irwin,  H.  E. ,  Newmarket  H.  S. 

Johnston,  E.  H.,    London  C.  I. 

Jones,  S.  A.,  Brantford  C.  I. 

Keane,  M.  J.,  Brampton  H.  S. 

Kenrick,  E.  B, ,  Private  Tuition  and  Upper 
Canada  Coll. 

Kenrick,  R.  B. ,  Private  Tuition  and  Upper 
Canada  Coll. 

Kerswell,  W.  D.,  Strathroy  H.  S. 

Kimpton,  Miss  L.  N.,  Brantford  C.  I. 

Kinnear,  L.,  Welland  H.  S. 

Kirkman,  Miss  B.,  Flora  H.  S. 

Knox,  Miss  A.,  St.  Mary's  H.  S. 

Kyles,  J.,  Newmarket  H.  S. 

Langley,  Miss  M.,  Brantford  C.  I. 

Law,  J.,  Brantford  C  I. 

Lindsey,  W.  L.  M.,  Upper  Canada  Coll. 

Livingston,  H.  G.,  Brantford  C.I.  and  Ham- 
ilton C.  I. 

Lobb,  S.  W.,  Toronto  C.  I. 

Logan,  W.  M.,  Hamilton  C.  I. 

Macdonald,  R.  G.,  St.  Catharines  C.  I. 

Mackay,  A.  E.,  Toronto  C.  I. 

Mackay,  D.,  Brantford  C.  I. 

MacMurchy,  D.  J.,  Toronto  C.  I. 

Macoun,  J.,  Campbellford  H.  S. 

Macpherson,  J.  A.,  Elora  H.  S. 

Martin,  S.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I. 

McCoU,  A.  E.,  Campbellford  H.  S. 

McCuUoch,  R.  O.,  Gait  C.  I. 

McGeary,  J.  H.,  Bradford  H.  S. 

Mcintosh,  F.  G.,  Oshawa  H.  S.  and  New- 
castle H.  S. 

McKean,  M.  H.,  Hamilton  C.  I. 

McKenzie,  D.,  St.  Catharines  C  I. 

McLean,  A.,  Strathroy  H.  S. 

McLean,  J.  A.,  Guelph  H.  S. 

McLeod,  A.  J.,  Kincardine  H.  S. 

McMaster,  J.,  Barrie,  C.  I. 
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McMeekin,  J.  W.,  St.  Catharines  C.  I. 

McMillan,  j.,  Port  Perry  H.    S.    and  Col- 
lingwood  C.  I. 

McNeil,  E.  P.,  Uxbridge  H.  S. 

McPherson,  N.,  Bowmanville. 

Mickle,  G.  R.,  Upper  Canada  Coll. 

Morphy,  G.  E.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I. 

Morrin,  W.,  Markham  H.   S.  and  Toronto 
C.  I. 

Mortimore,  H., 

Mothersill,  M.  J.,  Oshawa. 

Muir,  M.  F.,  Brantford  C.  I. 

Murray,  T.  W.,  Strathroy  H.  S. 

Marty,  Miss  A.  E.,  Mitchell  H.  S. 

Mcholls,  B.  F.,  Port  Hope  H.  S. 

Xixon,  Miss  L. ,  Brantfoid  C.  I. 

Overholt,  R.  D.,  Welland  H.  S. 

Parr,  T,  J.,  Weodstock  H.  S. 

Fair,  Miss  M.  L.,  Brantford  C.  I. 

Reid,  H.  E.  A.,  Toronto  C.  I. 

Riddeli,  F.  P.,  Port  Dover  H.  S. 

Robinson,  Miss  M.  A.,  Bradford  H.  S. 

Rose,  R.,  Ingersoll  H.  S. 

Ross,  J.,  Fergus  H.  S.  and  St.  Catharines 
C.  I. 

Ross,  R.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I. 

Sanderson,  W.,  Peterboro'  C,  I. 

Short,  J.,  Elora  H.  S. 

Small,  W.  A.  D.,  Oshawa  H.  S. 

Standish,  W.  I.,  Toronto  C.  I. 

Stevenson,  A.,  Peterboro'  C.  I. 

Stewart,  J.  A.,  Barrie  C.  I. 

Stout,  E.,  Rockwood  Academy, 

Sykes,  F.  H.,  Toronto  C.  I. 

Talbot,  T.  N.,  St.  Catharines  C  I. 

Thompson,  R.  A.,  St.  Mary's  C.  I.  and  Ham- 
ilton C.  I. 

Thompson,  A.  B.,  Upper  Canada  Coll. 

Thompson,  H.  W.,  Upper  Canada  Coll. 

Thomson,  J.,  Guelph  H.  S. 

Tremeear,  C.  H.,  Oshawa  H.  S. 

Tremeear,  W.  J.,  Oshawa  H.  S. 

Tupper,  W.  J.,  Upper  Canada  Coll. 

Vance,  J.,  Ingersoll  H.  S. 

Vanderberg,  MissT.  N.,  St.  Catharines  C.  I. 

Vanstone,  B.  S.,  Lindsay  H.  S.  and  Bowman- 
ville H.  S. 

Vickers,  W.  W. ,  Upper  Canada  Coll. 

Walker,  J.  A.,  St.  Catharines  C.  I. 

Walker,  W.  H.,  Upper  Canada  Coll, 

Watson,  W.,  Elora  H.  S. 

Webster,  C.  A.,  St.  Mary's  H.  S. 

Wedlake,  Miss  M.  K.,  Brantford  C.  1. 

Welch,  L.  H.,  Strathroy  H.  S. 

Wells,  C.  P.  Cobourg  H.  S.  and  Brantford 
C.  I. 

Wilson,  G.  D.,  St.  Mar>''s  C.  I. 

Wilton,  H.  B.,  Hamilton  C.  I. 
Woodworth,  Miss  A.  M.,  Hamilton  C.  I. 

MATRICULATED    IN    MEDICINE. 

Bascom,  H.,  Uxbridge  H.  S. 


Bourke,  E.,  Trio.  School  and  Dublin,   Ire- 
land. 
Cane,  F.  W.,  Newmarket  H.  S. 
Donald,  W.  McL,  Goderich  H.  S. 
Draper,  J.  S.,  Listowel  H.  S. 
Goodall,  W.  H.,  Gait  C.  I. 
Murray,  W.  H.,  Gait  C  I. 
Staebler,  D.  M.,  Berlin  H.  S. 

The  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes represented  by  the  matriculants  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  and  the  number  passed  from 
each  school,  are  as  follows  : — 

Barrie,  4  ;  Bowmanville,  6;  Bradford,  2  ; 
Brampton,  3;  Brantford  C.  I.,  15;  Brant- 
ford Ladies'  College,  i  ;  Clinton,  i ;  Camp- 
bellford,  i  ;  Cobourg,  i  ;  Collingwood,  3  ; 
Elora,  6 ;  Fergus,  i ;  Gait,  4 ;  Gananoque,  i ; 
Goderich,  i  ;  Guelph,  3 ;  Hamilton,  9 ;  In- 
gersoll, 3;  Kincardine,  i;  Lindsay,  i;  Lon- 
don, 2  ;  Markham,  2 ;  Mitchell,  i  ;  New- 
market, 2 ;  Newcastle,  2;  Oshawa,  8;  Otta- 
wa, I  ;  Port  Perry,  I  ;  Port  Hope,  2  ;  Port 
Dover,  i;  Peterboro',  3;  Pickering  Coll.,  3; 
Private  Tuition,  5;  Rockwood  Acad.,  i;  St. 
Mary's,  il;  St.  Catharines  12;  Strathroy, 
4;  Thorold,  I  ;  Trenton,  i  ;  Toronto,  15  ; 
I  Uxbridge,  1 ;  Upper  Canada  Coll.,  12;  Wal- 
kerton,  i  ;  Welland,  2 ;  Weston,  i  ;  Whitby, 
2  ;  Windsor,  i ;  Woodstock,  2  ;  Woodstock 
C.  L.  I.,  I. 

women's  local  examinations. 

In  these  examinations  group  2  comprises 
mathematics ;  group  3,  English  history  and 
geography  and  French  or  German ;  and 
group  4,  Latin,  English  history  and  geo- 
graphy. The  group  is  attached  to  each 
name. 

Aylmer  High  School. — Allen,  L.,  2  and  3  ; 
Arnold,  A.,  2  ;  Cutler,  N.,  2  ;  Campbell,  2  ; 
Dredge,  F.,  2. 

Brantford  Young  Ladies'  College. — Cham- 
bers, A.,  2  and  3;  Fleming,  J.,  2;  Miller, 
M.,  2  and  3. 

Dundas  High  School. — Cass,  M.,  2  and  3  ; 
Cody,  A.,  2  and  3  ;  Kyle,  A.  M.,  2  and  3  ; 
Macfarlane,  R.  M.,  2  and  3  ;  O'Connor,  M., 
2  and  3 ;  Shea,  M.  A.,  2  and  3. 

Fergus  High  School. — Graham,  M.  F.,  2  ; 
McLeister,  N.,  2  ;  McPherson,  A.,  2  ;  Sam- 
son, Maggie,  2;  Samson,  Mary,  2  ;  Temple, 
V.  E.,  2  and  3. 

Pickering  College, — Brown,  M.,  2  ;  Cronk, 
E.  A.,  2  ;  Cronk,  P.  J.,  2  ;  Richardson,  C, 
2  and  4;  Symington,  M.  P.,  2  and  3. 

Strathroy  High  School. — Anderson,  L., 
2;  Armstrong,  M.,  2;  Brown,  A.,  2; 
Campbell,  E.,  2;  Carsen,  J.,  2;  Cowan, 
A.,  2  and  3  ;  Hanley,  N.,  2  and  3  ;  Howard, 
E.,  2  and  3  ;  Lamb,  M.  D.,  2  ;  MacDonald, 
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M.,  2;  Macdougall,  K.,  2;  McRobbie,  E., 
2  ;  Mortimer,  J.,  2  ;  Orchard,  A.,  2  ;  Rose, 
C,  2;  Rowe,  M.,  2  and  3 ;  Stephenson, 
M.,  2  and  3. 

Wrote  hi  Toronto. — Brotherhood,  A.,  3, 
St.  Catharines  C.  I. ;  Kitchen,  M.  M.,  3, 
with  German,  Canadian  Literary  Institute, 
Woodstock. 

Whitby  Collegiate  Institute. — Collins,  M. 
E.,  2  and  3  ;  Cowell,  K.  N.,  2  and  3  ;  Cron, 
K.  A.,  2  and  3;  Hatch,  L.  L.,  2  and  3; 
Jones,  P.,  2  and  3;  Mann,  E.  E.,  2  and  3  ; 
Phillips,  S.,  2  and  3. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Classics. — Logan,  W.  M,,  Hamilton  C.  L 

Mathematics.  —  Thompson,  R.  A.,  St. 
Mary's  and  Hamilton  C.  I. 

Modern  Languages. — Sykes,  F.  H.,  To- 
ronto C  L 

Prince  of  Wales  Scholarship. — Hunter,  G., 
Brantford  C.  I. 

First  Proficiency. — Hamilton,  Heber  J., 
Collingwood  C.  I. 

Second  Proficiency. — Hunter,  G.,  Brant- 
ford C.   I. 

Third  Proficiency.  —  Vanstone,  B.  S., 
Lindsay  and  Bowmanville  H.  S. 

Fourth  Proficiency. — Walker,   W.  H.,  U. 

C.  C. 

Kirkman,  Barbara,  stood  highest  in  modern 
languages,  but  was  excluded  by  the  statute 
which  prevents  any  one  of  twenty-three 
holding  a  scholarship. 

HONORS — ARTS. 

Classics— Q,\^i%  L— Logan,  Hunter,  Ross, 
J.,  Vanstone.  Class II. — Witton,  Haviland, 
Walker,  W.  H.,  Hamilton,  Webber,  J., 
Ross,  R.,  Baird,  Henderson,  Mortimore, 
Macdonald,  Bannerman,  Chisholm,  Evans, 
Mickle,  Thomson,  J.,  Webster,  Green,  Rid- 
dell,  Holmes,  J.  G.,  Irwin,  Reid,  H.  E.  A., 
Dewdney. 

Latin  £?m/j'.— Kenrick. 

Mathematics— C\o.?>%  L— Thompson,  R.A., 
Duff,  Delury,  Gibbard,  Hamilton,  Webber, 
J.,  Hogarth,  McPherson,  N.,  Martin,  Reid, 
H.  E.  A.,  Gregg,  McMeekin,  Sanderson, 
Tremeear,  C.  H.,  Vanstone,  Baird,  Hender- 
son, Hunter,  McGeary,  Ross,  R.,  Walker, 
W.  H.,  Small,  Stevenson.  Class  II.— 
Carroll,  Crosby,  Irwin,  Dewdney,  Eshelby, 
McMurchy,  Campbell,  A.,  Hogg,  Talbot, 
Kimpton,  Haviland,  Tremeear,  W.  J.,  Mc- 
Master,  Standish,  Wells,  Ingall,  Holmes, 
Collins,  Farrell,  McColl,  Marty,  Banbury, 
Phair,  Chisholm,  Langley,  Wedlake,  Bar- 
ron, Dougan,  Mackay,  D. 

English— Clzss  I.— Ross,  R.,  Hamilton, 
Heber  J.,  Kirkman,    Martin,    Duff,    R.  J., 


Thomson,  J..  Class  II.  —  Henderson,  Gib 
bard,  Gordon,  McMurchy,  McGerrie,  Nixon 
Langley,  Baldwin,  W.  W.,  Gormley,  Hun 
ter,  Stevenson,  Boys,  Eastwood,  Holmes 
McKay,  D.,  Vanstone,  Webster,  Dales, 
Irwin,  Phair,  Talbot,  Brownlee,  Gregg, 
Reid,  H.  E.  A.,  Short,  Sykes,  Johnston 
McMaster,  Stewart,  Walker,  W.  H.,  Chis 
holm.  Law,  Thompson,  A.  B.,  Bateman 
Farrell,  Wilson. 

History  and  Geography — Class  I. — Irwin 
Kirkman,  Sykes,  Carroll,  Gibbard,  John 
ston,  McKean.  Class  II. — Holmes,  J.  G. 
Reid,  H.  E.  A.,  Ross,  R.,  Vickers,  Hunter, 
Vanstone,  Kimpton,  Short,  Standish,  Robin 
son.  Walker,  W.  H.,  Bain,  A.,  Donald 
Eastwood,  Thomson,  A.  B.,  Henderson 
McMurchy,  Martin,  Mackay,  D.,  Morphy 
Sanderson,  Woodworth,  Boys,  Dales,  Kyles 
Nixon,  Talbot,  Stevenson,  Tupper,  Chis 
holm,  Gormley,  Hogg,  Bain,  W.  E.  J. 
Baldwin,  W.  W.,  Fleming,  Green,  Green 
Knox,  Wilson,  Gregg,  McMaster,  Thomp 
son,  H.  W. 

French — Class  I. — Nixon,  Sykes.  Class 
II. — Robinson,  Langley,  Reid,  H.  E.  A., 
Tupper,  Chisholm,  Gibbard,  Kirkman, 
Bateman,  Hamilton,  Heber  J.,  Hunter,  Mc- 
Kean, Riddell,  Vanstone,  Walker,  H. 

German  —  Class  I.  —  Sykes,  Robinson, 
Hamilton,  Heber  J.,  Gibbard,  Hunter, 
Marty,  Kirkman,  Beatty,  Langley,  Kimpton, 
Vanstone,  Tupper,  Ingall,  Walker,  W.  H., 
Bain,  A.,  Johnston,  Nixon,  Thompson,  A. 
B.,  Dales,  Holmes,  McCulloch,  Barr,  Wed- 
lake, Harley,  Tremeear,  W.  J.  Class  II. — 
McKean,  Woodworth,  Farrell,  Irwin,  Mac- 
kay, D.,  Baldwin,  Sanderson,  Small,  Gor- 
don, Hicks,  Field,  Thompson,  H.  W., 
Talbot,  Bleakley,  Vickers,  Law. 

MEDICINE   HONORS. 

Mathematics — Class  I. — Murray.  Class 
11. — Cane. 

English — Class  II. — Donald,  Cane. 

History  and  Geography — Class  11. — Good- 
all,  Murray,  Donald. 

German — Class  I.  —  Staebler,  Donald. 
Class  II. — Goodall. 

Chemistry — Class  I. — Murray.  Class  11. 
— Goodall. 

women's   LOCAt   EXAMINATIONS. 

Mathematics — Class  II. — Symington. 

English— C\z.ss  II. — Brotherhood, Correll, 
K.,  Kitchen. 

History  atid  Geography — Class  I. — Broth- 
erhood. Class  II. — Hatch,  E.  L.,  Mac- 
farlane. 

French — Class  II. — Brotherhood. 

German — Class  II. — Kitchen. 
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CANADIANS  are  justly  proud  of 
their  school  system.  It  commends 
itself  to  approval  on  various  grounds  ; 
but  on  none  more  so  than  as  a  truly 
national  system,  available  for  all,  with- 
out distinction  of  class  or  creed.  But 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
a  country  where  no  special  creed  or 
established  form  of  religion  is  recog- 
nized, and  to  a  Province  in  which  the 
leading  Protestant  denominations  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  all 
alike  largely  represented,  it  has  been 
indispensable  to  secure  the  exclusion 
of  everything  that  could  be  reason- 
ably objected  to  by  any  of  them  as 
encroaching  on  their  province  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  But  does  it  neces- 
sarily follow  that  religion  is  excluded 
from  our  public  schools  and  colleges 
as  a  thing  which  the  State,  and  all  who 
are  under  its  control,  are  bound  to 
ignore?      That    this    is   a    question 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Conven- 
tion held  in  Toronto,  nth  August,  1881. 
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which  you  view  with  sensitive  jealousy 
I  may  assume  to  be  proved  by  the  re- 
quest you  have  made  to  me  to  discuss 
it  at  this  Convention. 

The  profession  of  the  teacher  is  not 
only  an  honourable  one ;  it  is  also  a 
most  responsible  one.  If  you  fully 
realize  what  education  is,  your  duties 
are  only  second  to  those  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister.  You  have  entrusted  to 
you  the  moulding  and  fashioning  of 
the  rising  generation  ;  the  making  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  the  future 
of  this  young  country.  Is  it  then  the 
intellect  alone  with  which  you  have  to 
deal?  Will  it  be  the  fulfilment  of 
your  high  duty  to  send  forth  the  boy 
or  the  girl  committed  to  your  train- 
ing 

"A  reasonins;,  self-sufficient  thing  ; 
An  intellectual  all-in-all  !  " 

In  Other  words,  can  that  be  regarded 
as  a  perfect,  or  even  in  any  true  sense  a 
satisfactory,  system  of  education  which 
deals    only   with    the   intellect,   and 
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leaves  to  other  sources — or  to  chance 
— the  moral  and  religious  elements  ? 

I  venture  to  assume  that  the  great 
body  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario  are  at 
one  on  this  question.  Knowledge  is 
indeed  power  ;  but  the  fruit  borne  by 
the  tree  of  knowledge  is  both  good 
and  evil.  Moral  and  religious  train- 
ing must  go  hand  in  hand  with  intel- 
lectual culture  in  the  education  of  our 
youth,  if  they  are  to  be  fitted  for  the 
citizenship  of  a  free  country.  Do  we 
then  acknowledge  that  in  any  sense 
there  is  truth  in  the  epithet  "  godless," 
applied  to  our  Public  School  system  ? 
Are  we  content  to  speak  of  our  Pro- 
vincial system  of  education  in  its 
schools,  collegiate  institutes,  and  col- 
leges, apologetically,  as  a  mere  com- 
promise or  evasion  of  a  difficulty  ? 

This  I  assume  to  be  the  question 
which  you  invite  me  to  discuss  ;  nor 
do  I  feel  any  reluctance  in  facing  it. 
The  system,  as  applied  to  the  Provin- 
cial College  over  which  I  preside,  has 
my  fullest  approval,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  called  truly  na- 
tional. But  it  is  a  system  designed 
for  the  secular  training  of  the  rising 
generation  in  a  community  not  less 
Christian  than  that  of  the  Mother 
Country.  There,  indeed,  a  constitu- 
ency has  been  found  to  elect  an  avowed 
Atheist  as  its  representative  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  may  be  con- 
fidently assumed  that  no  Bradlaugh, 
however  high  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments might  be,  could  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  any  Canadian — nor  indeed  to 
any  English — School-board,  with  the 
slightest  chance  of  acceptance.  The 
moral  character  of  a  teacher  is  indeed 
all-important :  for  it  is  not  the  formal 
inculcation  of  creeds  and  catechisms, 
but  the  daily,  hourly,  influence  of  pre- 
cept and  example  which  moulds  the 
character  and  makes  the  man. 

Here,  then,  1  conceive,  lies  the  dis- 
tinction on  which  the  development 
of  our  system  of  teaching  should  be 
based.     It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a 


public  school  teacher  to  set  forth  de- 
nominational catechisms  or  creeds,  or 
in  any  form  to  inculcate  dogmatic 
theology.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
him  to  say  that  he  is  not  the  fit  person 
for  such  dogmatic  teaching.  All  matters 
of  special  denominational  diversity  of^ 
opinion ;  questions  relating  to  the 
sacraments,  to  Church  order,  minis- 
terial or  priestly  authority  and  power 
— in  so  far  as  they  are  in  any  sense  a 
fit  part  of  youthful  education — per- 
tain to  the  home-training,  the  Sunday 
school,  or  other  Church  organization. 
The  attention  now  paid  to  Sunday 
school  work  is  one  of  the  most  health- 
ful features  of  the  age  ;  and  to  the 
Sunday  schools  of  the  various  denom- 
inations may  be  safely  confided  the 
training  of  their  own  children  in  all 
which  they  specially  value  as  distinc- 
tive in  creed  and  Church  order.  But 
much  still  remains  as  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  teacher  in  the  Public 
School. 

The  best  of  all  moral  culture  is  the 
informal  teaching  which  goes  on  in 
the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  of 
the  teacher  with  his  pupils.  If  he  has 
the  lesson  of  love  and  constraining 
moral  power  in  his  own  heart,  he  can- 
not fail  to  communicate  it  to  them, 
"  It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven  upon  the  place  beneath."  It 
is  by  teaching  such  as  this  that  men 
like  Arnold  have  left  an  endearing 
impress  on  a  whole  generation  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  while  their  memory  is  cher- 
ished with  loving  gratitude.  No  par- 
liamentary enactment,  no  school  law, 
no  board  of  trustees,  or  minister  of 
education  can  interfere  with  you,  or 
prevent  such  vital  moral  training,  were 
they  so  inclined;  and  the  school  board, 
which  looks  beyond  the  evidence  of 
University  honors,  first-class  certifi- 
cates, and  testimonials  of  acquire- 
ments, and  insists,  above  all,  on  hav- 
ing a  teacher  of  such  high  moral  stand- 
ing as  ought  to  pertain  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  to  have  the  moulding 
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of  the  character  !tnd  the  forming  the 
minds  of  their  children,  only  shews 
thereby  a  proper  sense  of  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

Canada  is  a  Christian  land.  The 
parents  of  the  rising  generation  desire 
no  godless  education  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  will  gratefully  recognize  the 
services  of  the  teacher,  who,  animated 
by  a  sense  of  the  high  trust  conhded 
to  him,  is  ever  ready,  on  the  daily 
occasions  which  offer,  to  drop  the 
wise  and  seasonable  word.  Speaking, 
as  I  now  am,  to  teachers,  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  the  art  of  instilling  in- 
formation. The  gentle  admonition, 
the  tender,  lovmg  rebuke,  the  word  in 
season,  will  do  more  to  form  the  future 
man  than  all  the  formal  dogmatic  rou- 
tine of  enforced  lessons.  A  boy  is 
reported  to  have  responded  to  his 
Sunday  school  teacher's  question : 
"What  is  persecution  for  righteousness' 
sake?"  with  the  answer:  "Being 
drove  to  school,  and  being  drove  to 
church  !" 

Not  in  formal  routine,  nor  by  en- 
forced coercion,  were  God's  statutes 
to  be  instilled  into  the  youthful  mind. 
"  They  shall  be  in  thine  heart,"  is  the 
first  requirement ;  "  and  thou  shalt 
teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  chil- 
dren ;  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,"  etc.  And  can- 
not you,  in  like  informal,  yet  genial 
fashion,  drop  here  and  there  the  good 
seed  as  you  go  the  round  of  daily 
scholastic  toil?  No  one  will  object 
to  your  teaching  courtesy,  good  man- 
ners, making  your  boys  gentlemen. 
But  the  Christian  is  the  truegentleman. 
The  whole  essential  essence  of  true 
gentlemanly  conduct  lies  in  the  gold- 
en rule  to  prefer  another  to  yourself; 
and  beyond  this,  in  the  example  of 
Him  who  "  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many."  I  address 
you  as  fellow-teachers,  and  would  urge 
upon  you  that  we  cannot  place  too 


high  a  standard  before  ourselves,  or 
over-estimate  the  influence  of  our 
office  as  the  instructors  of  the  rising 
generation.  To  the  teacher  who  re- 
cognizes in  his  daily  work  nothing  be- 
yond the  im.pressing  on  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  correct  orthography  and 
syntax,  accuracy  in  numbers,  a  facility 
in  languages,  and  a  mastery  of  Euclid, 
the  return  of  the  same  routine,  from 
year  to  year,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be- 
come a  wearisome  task-work ;  and  if 
so,  then  success,  in  any  very  high 
sense,  is  beyond  his  reach.  A  teach- 
er, as  you  well  know,  if  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed, must  have  his  heart  in  his  work  ; 
must  feel  it,  however  laborious,  to  be  a 
pleasant  duty.  But  if  he  realize  fully 
the  unquestionable  truth  that  he  has 
to  a  large  extent  the  fashioning  of 
these  youthful  minds,  not  merely  in 
intellectual  culture,  but  in  moral 
worth,  in  purity  of  thought,  in  truth- 
fulness, in  manly  sincerity— in  all 
that  makes  the  good  citizen,  he  will 
then  feel  encouraged  through  many  a 
weary  hour,  even  as  the  husbandman 
who  in  the  early  seed-time  is  glad- 
dened with  the  hopes  of  a  rich  harvest 
in  store  for  him.  The  gentle  poetess, 
Mrs.  Hemans,  in  her  visit  to  a  girls' 
school,  as  she  looks  on — 

"  Childhood's  lip  and  cheek 
Mantling     beneath    the     earnest     brow     of 

thought, 
Sees  there  what  earth  must  nurture  for  the 

sky, 
What  death  must  fashion  for  eternity." 

In  all  the  fashioning  for  a  higher  life, 
both  here  and  hereafter,  the  teacher 
inevitably  bears  some  part.  It  rests 
with  himself  how  great  and  how  bene- 
ficial a  part  he  takes  in  giving  a  health- 
ful bias  to  the  eager,  impressible  minds 
left  from  day  to  day  in  his  care,  like 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  to 
fashion  into  vessels  of  honour  or  dis- 
honour. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  now 
adorned  with  a  fine  statue  of  Gold- 
smith ;  but  had  schools  and  colleges 
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done  all  for  him  that  they  might,  a 
richer  harvest  would  have  been  reaped 
from  his  genius,  and  a  happier  life 
secured  for  himself  Oxford  will  rear 
no  monument  to  Shelley,  for  it  is  her 
shame  that  with  that  fine  genius  given 
her  to  train  in  the  critical  years  of 
early  manhood,  she  had  no  better 
antidote  for  the  speculative  doubts  of 
a  young  inquirer  than  expulsion.  It 
is  with  me,  from  year  to  year,  a  thing 
of  intense  hopefulness  to  scan  the 
array  of  youthful  aspirants  who  matri- 
culate at  college.  Who  knows  but 
there  may  be  a  Goldsmith  or  Shelley 
among  them,  for  whose  intellectual 
and  moral  training  we  shall  yet  be 
called  to  give  an  account  ? 

I  was  originally  asked  to  take  as 
the  subject  of  this  address  to  you 
"  The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools." 
I  preferred  the  more  comprehensive 
title  of  "  Religion  in  the  Schools." 
As  to  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  school  with  prayer,  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  use  "  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  Divine  blessing,  and  to 
impress  on  the  pupils  the  importance 
of  religious  duties,  and  their  entire 
dependence  on  their  Maker,"  was  em- 
bodied in  a  regulation  of  the  late 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is 
still  in  force.  But  a  discretion  is 
wisely  left  to  the  trustees  or  school 
board,  to  whom  this  is  only  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  recommendation. 

This  question  receives  interesting 
illustration  from  a  case  appealed  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  in  1877. 
The  practice  had  been  to  open  the 
school  daily  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  to  close  with  the  Benediction. 
Certain  Roman  Catholic  children,  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  their  par- 
ents, refused  to  stand  up  along  with 
the  other  children  during  those  brief 
and  simple  exercises  :  and.  with  the 
very  limited  accommodation  of  a  rural 
school,  there  was  no  other  room  to 
which  they  could  retire.     The  teacher 


insisted  on  their  standing  up.  The 
trustees  sustained  this  action  of  the 
teacher ;  and  the  inspector  on  being 
appealed  to  evaded  the  difficulty  by 
stating  that  "  if  any  objected,  the  law 
provided  that  they  might  retire " — 
which  in  this  case  meant  to  turn  out 
of  doors  daily,  in  all  weathers. 

I  confess  to  a  difficulty  in  believing 
that  this  was  a  case  for  appeal  to  the 
Minister,  or  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse 
with  both  clergymen  and  laymen  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  have  had 
students  of  that  faith  under  my  care. 
I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a  wise,  con- 
ciliatory course  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  if  he  took  the  trouble  to  ap- 
peal to  the  good  feeling  of  the  parents, 
would,  in  such  a  case,  remove  all  dif- 
ficulties. Members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  no  objections 
to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  resent  co- 
ercion ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  that 
referred  to,  no  less  evil  would  be  done 
to  the  Protestant  than  to  the  Catholic 
pupils,  either  by  enforced  conformity, 
or  by  any  demonstrative  dissent.  If 
the  moral  and  religious  influence 
aimed  at  by  the  teacher  exhausted 
itself  in  that  brief  daily  service,  and 
all  the  interval  v/as  nothing  more  than 
a  literal  effort  at  the  prescribed  tasks 
in  the  authorized  text-books,  then  it 
would  on  the  whole  be  better  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  be  omitted  alto- 
gether than  it  be  made  the  occasion  of 
strife  and  sectarian  division.  Few 
things  are  more  to  be  deplored  than 
that,  either  by  Separate  Schools  or 
by  denominational  separation  in  our 
Public  Schools,  the  elements  of  sec- 
tarian antagonism  should  be  prema- 
turely developed  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  before  they  are  able 
to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  on 
the  questions  in  dispute. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  Pub- 
lic Schools,  I  will  only  add  that  in  any 
school  section  where  the  entire  com- 
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munity  are  so  far  of  one  mind  that, 
without  causing  offence,  the  school 
can  be  opened  daily — in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction — with  the 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  pray- 
er, there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its 
desirableness.  But  my  own  early  re- 
collections of  the  Bible  as  a  school 
book  do  not  greatly  incline  me  to 
insist  on  its  use  as  a  "  Reader  "  or  les- 
son book  ;  especially  if  by  so  doing 
a  barrier  is  to  be  raised  against  the 
free  use  of  our  public  schools  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike.  But 
where  there  is  a  teacher  of  high  prin- 
ciple, with  the  constraining  love  of 
Christ  in  his  heart,  neither  school  reg- 
ulations nor  Acts  of  Parliament  can 
shut  out  the  Bible  from  the  school ; 
for  its  precepts  will  be  hourly  on  his 
lips,  and  its  principles  in  all  his 
actions.  It  is  no  less  important  to  add 
that  we  may  feel  well  assured  that 
neither  Roman  Catholic  nor  Protest- 
ant parents  have  any  desire  that  such 
precepts  or  such  principles  should  be 
withheld  from  their  children. 

There  need  be  no  clashing  between 
the  functions  of  the  Christian  minister 
and  those  of  the  school  teacher,  nor 
between  the  distinct  and  diverse  work 
of  the  Sunday  and  the  Public  vSchool. 
But  without  trenching  in  the  slightest 
degree  on  the  functions  of  either,  the 
Bible  is  full  of  delightful  lessons,  which 
the  wise  teacher  will  not  fail,  whether 
formally  or  informally,  to  turn  to 
account. 

The  Christian  morals  taught  at  our 
Public  Schools  should  be  altogether 
distinct  from  questions  of  sacramental 
grace,  of  baptism,  or  the  eucharist. 
Questions  of  grave  importance  on 
which  the  Churches  of  Christendom 
are  at  issue  can  find  no  proper  place 
in  the  national  school  system  of  a  free 
people.  But  is  there  no  such  apt 
lesson  as  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow,"  or  that  of  the 
sparrows — now  no  strangers  in  Can- 


ada— "  not  one  of  which  falleth  to  the 
ground  without  the  will  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father;"  or  the  young  ravens 
that  "neither  sow  nor  reap,  neither 
have  they  storehouse  nor  barn  ;  and 
yet  God  feedeth  them."  There  is 
"  the  rain  coming  down  on  the  mown 
grass,"  "  the  hen  gathering  her  chick 
ens  under  her  wing,"  the  good  shep- 
herd leaving  his  ninety  and  nine  to  go 
in  search  of  the  lost  sheep ;  and  all 
else  of  moral-  beauty  and  wisdom  so 
aptly  fitted  to  the  young  mind  eager 
for  knowledge ;  open  to  all  impres- 
sions ;  and  receiving  the  bias,  for  good 
or  evil,  on  which  the  whole  future  life 
so  often  depends.  He  must  have 
little  in  him  of  the  true  teacher  who 
cannot  turn  to  account  the  parable  of 
the  wise  and  foolish  builders ;  or  the 
story  of  the  unforgiving  servant ;  or 
the  buried  and  useless  talent. 

All  this,  if  done  as  the  man  or  wo- 
man possessed  of  the  true  teaching 
faculty  well  knows  how  to  do  it,  in- 
stead of  involving  any  wearisome  ser- 
monizing, will  give  a  life  and  charm  to 
the  whole  work  of  the  day.  Nor  need 
he  pause  on  the  threshold  of  higher 
moral  lessons.  He,  too,  may  claim  as 
his  own  that  of  the  wondrous  boy  dis- 
puting with  the  doctors  in  the  temple ; 
of  the  child  set  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
ciples ;  or  the  exquisite  story  of  the 
prodigal  son,  so  tender  in  its  touching 
beauty  and  power.  These,  and  so 
much  else  in  the  lessons  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  lie  fully  within  the  legitim- 
ate compass  of  your  daily  work.  There 
is  the  Lord's  prayer.  Catholic  in  every 
sense,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
in  Heaven;"  "Give  us  day  by  day 
our  daily  bread ; "  "  Forgive  us  as  we 
forgive ;  "  "Amid  temptations  deliver 
us  from  evil."  In  all  this  there  is 
surely  ample  room  for  a  godly  nation- 
al system  of  education,  which  shall 
trench  on  no  denominational  creed  or 
dogmatic  teaching.  Let  me  add  that 
a  manly  courage  in  the  confession  of 
an  honest  faith  mav,  with  those  whom 
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you  are  now  training  be  largely  influ- 
enced by  your  own  example.  If  we 
never  drop  a  hint  of  our  belief  in  the 
Divine  Fatherhood  of  a  Personal  God, 
or  our  recognition  of  His  rule  and 
goverance,  but  speak  only  of  force, 
law,  evolution,  or  nature,  such  silence, 
be  assured,  speaks  volumes.  You  can- 
not silence  the  teachings  which  such 
negation  conveys. 

I  have  referred  to  the  lofty  moral 
precepts,  and  to  the  apt  lessons  of  the 
parables  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
available  to  every  teacher.  But  also, 
in  an  equally  unobjectionable  form, 
the  skilful  instructor  will  find  many 
a  suitable  occasion  to  turn  to  account 
the  lessons  of  Christ's  own  miracles  : 
His  stilling  the  tempest ;  His  feeding 
the  multitude  in  the  wilderness  ;  His 
speaking  the  word  of  power  that 
healed  the  servant  of  the  believing 
Centurion;  the  responsive  faith  of  the 
man  with  the  withered  arm  ;  the  ten 
lepers,  one  only  returning  with  grati- 
tude to  the  healer ;  the  daughter  of 
Jairus ;  the  widow  of  Nain  ;  the  bro- 
ther and  sisters  of  Bethany. 

But  above  all,  let  me  again  say,  we 
must  teach  by  example.  Let  us  apply 
to  ourselves  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
for  the  use  of  which  an  account  had 
to  be  rendered.  We,  as  teachers, 
hold  a  stewardship  with  no  mean  re- 
sponsibilities. On  your  training  may 
depend  the  moral  standard  by  which 
the  commerce  of  our  young  country 
shall  be  regulated ;  or  that  by  which 
our  future  statesmen  shall  mould  the 
decrees  of  our  legislature,  and  inau- 
gurate that  righteousness  which  exalt- 
eth  a  nation.  Your  influence  as  teach- 
ers is  enormous  if  you  use  it  wisely. 
The  minds  of  a  young  generation  are 
submitted  to  you,  unstained  as  the 
parchment  on  which  you  write  what 
can  never  be  wholly  effaced ;  impres- 
sible as  the  wax  by  which  its  attest- 
ation is  sealed.  Ever  remember  how 
wonderfully  observant  children  are. 
You  leach  them,  whether  you  will  or 


no,  by  your  daily  life,  in  word  and 
deed.  Every  display  of  temper ; 
every  tampering  with  the  strictness  of 
exact  truth  ;  every  rude  act  or  irrev- 
erent word,  is  so  much  of  tares  sown 
among  the  young  wheat ;  to  grow  up 
at  times  rankly,  and  choke  the  good 
seed. 

Dr.  Arnold,  one  of  England's  model 
teachers,  not  only  cultivated  the  ut- 
most exactitude  of  truth  ;  the  yea, 
yea,  and  the  nay,  nay,  even  in  trifles; 
but  he  repelled  all  asseveration  in 
support  of  any  statement  made  by  a 
pupil,  until  at  Rugby  every  boy  ab- 
horred the  disgrace  of  telling  Dr.  Ar- 
nold a  lie,  because,  said  they,  "  he  will 
believe  us."  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
this  rose  from  no  easy  credulity,  but 
from  the  astute  foresight  which,  by 
refusing  to  admit  of  the  assumption 
that  a  boy  would  lie,  made  falsehood 
disgraceful  and  mean. 

1  will  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
while  I  heartily  sympathise  in  the 
daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  our 
Public  Schools,  where  it  can  be  done 
without  offence — not  as  a  lesson  book, 
but  reverently  as  the  word  of  God  and 
the  inspired  embodiment  of  the  Di- 
vine law,  given  to  us  to  be  "  a  lamp 
to  our  feet,  and  a  light  to  our  path," 
— I  would  not  necessarily  limit  it  to 
this.  I  have  great  faith  in  conciliatory 
co-operation  ;  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  by  no  means  beyond  the  range  of 
probabilities  that  a  selection  of  ap- 
proved Scripture  lessons,  unobjection- 
able to  Catholics  or  Protestants,  might 
be  determined  on  for  such  a  simple 
daily  school  service.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  regard  this  as  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  our  Public  School  system,  nor 
its  absence  as  constituting  any  real 
impediment  to  the  conscious  instruc- 
tor legitimately  using  his  influence, 
and  inculcating  anew  the  lessons  of 
the  Great  Teacher :— "  Blessed  are 
the  merciful,  the  peace-makers,  the 
pure  in  heart."  More  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  He  abrogated  the 
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law  so  truly  accordant  with  our  innate 
instincts:  —  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy  ;  " 
yet  the  perfect  law  of  love  needs,  no 
less  than  of  old,  to  be  still  repeated. 
Rarely,  indeed,  will  the  day  pass  in 
which  it'  may  not  be  the  privilege  of 
the  teacher  to  practically  enforce  the 
law  of  kindness,  of  forgiveness,  of  dis- 


arming with  gentle  word  and  deed 
those  "  who  despitefully  use  them  ; " 
that  so  you  may  urge  on  your  pupils, 
in  the  words  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
"  that  they  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Heavenly  Father,  who  maketh 
His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust." 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 


BY    MISS    A.    M.    MACHAR    (fiDELIS),    KINGSTON. 


COMPULSORY  education  is  the 
natural  complement  of  free  edu- 
cation. If  the  State  provides,  at  the 
public  expense,  a  free  education  for 
all  her  children,  it  would  seem  to  be 
her  right  also  to  insist  on  having  all 
her  children  brought  within  reach  of 
the  advantages  which  she  provides  for 
them.  In  this  there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  placing  the 
property  of  minors  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Chancery,  or  in  any  other 
way  protecting  children  from  the  con-  ' 
sequences  of  their  own  defenceless  con- 
dition and  undeveloped  judgment.  If 
the  State  builds  school-houses  and 
pays  teachers  in  order  to  secure,  for 
the  child  of  the  poorest,  free  access  to 
the  education  to  which  the  very  pos- 
session of  reason  gives  him  a  natural 
claim,  compulsory  education  is  simply 
the  following  out  of  that  action  in 
standing  between  the  careless  and  sel- 
fish parents  of  the  children,  whose 
lasting  interests  they  are  quite  content 
to  sacrifice  to  their  temporary  ease 
and  gratification. 

For,  as  we  all  know,  there  are, 
mainly,  of  course  in  the  very  lowest 
class,  multitudes  of  parents  who,  in 


the  first  place,  are  utterly  incapable  of 
estimating  the  value  of  education  for 
their  children,  and,  in  the  next,  are 
utterly  destitute  of  the  firmness  or  the 
self-denial  of  insisting  on  their  regular 
attendance  at  school,  when  that  would 
in  the  least  interfere  with  their  own 
ease  or  convenience.  In  our  cities,  as 
is  well  known  to  every  one  who  ob- 
serves the  condition  of  the  poor,  many 
children  are  systematically  kept  from 
attending  school,  that  they  may  be 
sent  out,  half-clad  in  miserable  rags, 
to  beg  what  they  can  from  those 
whose  charity  most  lacks  discretion, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  wretched 
parents  in  drunken  idleness.  What 
becomes  of  such  children  it  is  only 
too  easy  to  see.  Their  early  habits  of 
vagrancy  and  idleness  become  so 
fixed,  that  the  best  after-influences 
can  hardly  eradicate  them  ;  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  escape  the  con- 
tamination of  vice  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, and  they  grow  up  ignorant  and 
undisciplined,  either  to  become  in  time 
freciuent  inmates  of  our  prisons,  or — if 
they  escape  this  step  to  ruin — to  live 
a  miserable  hand-to-mouth  existence 
and  become,  in  their  turn,  the  parents 
of  a  similarly  unhappy  progeny. 
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Now  the  State  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere to  protect  children  from  being 
thus  ruined  for  life  by  their  degraded 
parents,  because  it  is  evident  that  the 
growth  of  such  a  class — which  simply 
means  the  increase  of  the  idle  and  cri- 
minal population — is  a  serious  injury 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
And  the  only  way  in  which,  at  pres- 
ent, it  can  interfere  for  their  protec- 
tion, is  by  enforcing,  by  legal  penal- 
ties, their  being  sent  to  the  schools 
which  it  provides.  For,  be  it  borne  in 
mind,  the  sole  object  of  enforcing 
school  attendance  is  not  and  should 
not  be — the  viere  impartifig  of  know- 
ledge. The  moral  discipline  of  the 
school-room,  the  degree  of  self  control 
and  respect  for  authority  which,  when 
wisely  exercised,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
infuse,  by  degrees,  into  the  wildest 
and  rudest  children,  is  a  more  impor- 
tant object  than  the  learning  "of  the 
three  R's,"  not  to  speak  of  a  smattering 
of  all  the  "  ologies."  It  is  not  an  ob- 
ject kept  in  nearly  such  prominence 
as  it  should  be,  and  with  so  many 
young  and  inexperienced  teachers  as 
we  have  in  Canada,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  this  element  of  moral 
discipline  should  always  be  wisely  or 
fully  developed.  Yet  even  such  a  de- 
gree of  it  as  must  be  included,  in  the 
least  favourable  circumstances,  in  the 
government  of  any  ordinary  school, 
makes  a  wonderful  difference.  The 
teachers  of  any  city  Mission  School 
well  know  the  immensely  greater  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  under  any  kind  of 
control  those  children  who  have  been 
allowed  from  infancy  to  run  wild  as 
street  Arabs,  when  compared  with 
even  the  lowest  class  of  children  ac- 
customed to  attend  school.  The  latter 
have,  at  least,  some  faint  idea  of  order 
and  respect  for  authority.  The  un- 
tamed "Arabs  "  have  no  conception  of 
doing  anything  but  what  is  right  in 
their  own  eyes.  And  so  the  most  be- 
nevolent and  persistent  attempts  to 
bring  them  under  religious  influences 


have  often  -ended  in  failure.  For  the 
root  idea  of  religion  must  necessarily 
be  obedience  to  authority.  And  for  this 
reason,  the  discipline  of  the  family — as 
it  should  be— has  been  made  the  first 
step  in  the  religious  training  of  our  race. 

Since  then,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community  that  the  children  most 
destitute  of  home  discipline  and  teach- 
ing should  be  brought  under  the  train- 
ing and  educating  influences  of  our 
schools,  as  otherwise,  they  are  cer- 
tain to  become  a  prolific  source  of 
evil  and  heavy  cost  to  the  body  poli- 
tic— every  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
man  and  woman  must  rejoice  in  the 
passing  of  an  Act  which  puts  it  within 
the  power  of  our  local  authorities 
everywhere,  to  enforce  the  attendance 
of  children  at  school  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  to  punish  non-at- 
tendance or  truancy  by  fining  the 
persons  responsible  for  enforcing  at- 
tendance and  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  the  children.  A  distinguished  Eng- 
lish author,  in  visiting  Canada  some 
years  ago,  remarked  that  it  was  an 
anomaly  in  our  school  system  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain,  that 
in  Britain  schools  were  not  free  and 
yet  education  was  compulsory,  while 
with  us,  where  the  schools  were  free, 
education  was  not  compulsory.  This 
anomaly  has  now  been  disposed  of  by 
the  amendment  lately  introduced  into 
our  school  law  to  secure  the  regular 
attendance  of  children  at  school  dur- 
ing twenty-two  weeks  in  the  year. 

The  Act  applies  to  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen, 
who  are  required  to  attend  some 
school  during  the  whole  of  the  school 
hours  in  each  week,  for  the  period  of 
eleven  weeks  in  each  of  the  two  terms 
of  the  public  school  year;  unless  there 
be  some  sufficient  reason,  such  as  ill- 
ness or  too  great  distance  from  school, 
to  excuse  their  non-attendance.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  necessary  that  they 
should  attend  a  public  school,  if  they 
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attend  any  other  school  in  which 
elementary  instruction  is  given,  but 
it  is  obligatory  that  they  should  at- 
tend some  school  during  that  length 
of  time.  It  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory if  the  time  during  which  regular 
attendance  is  required  were  longer, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  needs 
of  the  vagrant  children  on  our  streets. 
But  we  must  be  glad  to  have  at  least 
twenty-two  weeks  of  regular  attend- 
ance compulsory,  and  though  this 
will  not  keep  the  begging  children 
permanently  at  school,  it  may  be 
made  most  useful,  in  connection  with 
other  influences,  in  breaking  up  hab- 
its of  idle  vagrancy,  in  awakening 
some  germs  of  mental  life,  and  devel- 
oping some  habits  of  obedience  and 
self-control,  which  may  serve  as  a 
basis,  at  least,  for  lifting  the  children 
to  a  somewhat  higher  plane. 

But  the  question  arises  :  How  is 
this  law  to  be  enforced  ?  For  if  some 
tiouble  be  not  taken  to  enforce  it,  it 
will  only  remain  a  dead  letter  on  the 
statute  book.  Its  enforcement  is  left 
very  much  at  the  good-will  and  pleas- 
ure of  school  boards  and  trustees,  and 
its  usefulness  must  depend  entirely  on 
the  extent  to  which  these  bodies  and 
functionaries  are  alive  to  the  need  and 
importance  of  taking  active  measures 
to  enforce  it.  The  law  provides  that 
school  boards  and  trustees  may  ap- 
point a  truant  officer  to  ascertain  and 
report  cases  of  non-attendance,  and  to 
notify  parents  and  guardians  of  their 
liability  for  neglect  of  compliance  with 
the  law — five  dollars  being  the  penalty 
for  the  first  offence,  and  the  fine  to  be 
doubled  on  a  repetition  of  it.  But 
school  boards  will  be  very  likely  to 
treat  the  matter  with  a  good  deal  of 
indifference,  and  truant  ofiicers,  even 
when  appointed,  will  find  no  little 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  their  task, 
unless  the  more  intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic of  our  citizens  take  an  active 
interest  in  giving  them  all  the  aid  in 
their  power.     And  no  class  have  it  in 


their  power   to  do  more  than   those 
ladies  who  take  so  prominent  a  part  in 
our  various  philanthropic  societies,  es- 
pecially those   which   have  for   their 
object   the    uplifting  of  our   sunken 
classes  to  a  higher  plane  of  morality 
and  respectability.    To  begin  with  the 
children  and  take  them  young,  is  being 
more  and  more  accepted  as  the  most 
hopeful  and  economical  method  of  ele- 
vating humanity,  whether  heathen  and 
barbarian,  or  nominally  civilized  and 
Christian.      Tramps — in  other  words 
idle  and  useless  specimens  of  humanity 
who  have  grown  up  undisciplined  and 
uncontrolled — are  becoming  a  sort  of 
fungus  upon  our  Canadian  life,  and 
one  which  must  more  and  more  tend 
to  demoralise  it.  It  seems  almost  hope- 
less   to   reform   a  tramp  !     Infinitely 
easier  and  better  it  would  be  to  pre- 
vent him  ;  to  take  him  in  time  and 
develop  him  into  a  good  and  useful 
citizen  ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  this 
might  be  done  by  bringing  him  early 
even  under  the  regular  discipline  of 
ordinary  school  life.     The  increasing 
number  of  tramp-children  who  are  to 
be  seen  infesting  the   streets   of  our 
cities  and,  towns,  and  who,  as  it  has 
been  forcibly  represented,  graduate  in 
vice  with  awful  rapidity,  is  a  subject 
of  grave  concern   to  thoughtful    ob- 
servers.    Is  there  to  be  an    ever-in- 
creasing proportion    of  an    idle,  de- 
praved, unproductive  class  of  society 
to  hang  like  a  dead  weight  upon  our 
communities  ?  Yet  it  must  be  so,  if  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  children  be 
allowed  to  develop  into  their  natural 
result.     Luther  has  well  said:  "It  is 
hard  to  make  old  dogs  tame,  and  old 
rogues    upright,  for   young    trees    be 
more  easily  bent  and  trained,  howbeit 
some  should  break  in  the  attempt."  It 
is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  task  to 
make  even  young  rogues  upright ;  but 
it  is  at  least  possible,  with  care  and 
patience,  while  the  other  is,  humanly 
speaking,  well  nigh-impossible. 

Of  course,  even  compulsory  educa- 
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tion  will  not,  of  itself,  reform  even 
juvenile  tramps,  and  if  left  entirely 
to  be  enforced  by  cold  official  meth- 
ods, dealing  with  truant  children  just 
as  adult  vagrants  are  dealt  with  by 
the  police,  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  much  for  their  morale.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  its  enforcement  in 
Britain  records  the  most  absurd  in- 
stances of  blundering  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  with  whom  its  enforcement 
lay.  As  in  most  other  sublunary  af- 
fairs, the  right  man  does  not  always 
gel  into  the  right  place,  and  the  wrong 
man  is  pretty  sure  to  have  unlimited 
capabilities  for  blundering.  It  is  only 
those  who,  with  some  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  what  education  is,  unite  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  children  that 
are  being  ruined  for  want  of  any 
training  but  the  worst,  who  can  make 
this  enactment  the  means  of  working 
any  radical  reform.  But  just  this 
work  may  be  done  by  such  intelligent 
and  patriotic  women  as  are  willing  to 
devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  look- 
ing after  individual  families  within 
the  circle  of  their  own  observation,  in 
which  the  children  are  either  neglected 
from  ignorance  or  indiliference,  or  de- 
liberately kept  from  school  that  they 
may  go  and  beg  from  door  to  door  in 
order  to  support  the  idle  parents  on 
misdirected  "  charity."  To  all  who  are 
willing  thus  to  work  for  the  salvation 
of  these  much  wronged  children,  the 
new  Act  affords  a  most  valuable  ally. 
Some  one  has  said  that  the  most  ef- 
fectual kind  of  "moral  suasion"  is  that 
which  has  authority  behind  to  enforce 
it  if  need  be.  In  future,  those  who 
endeavour  to  persuade  selfish  and  in- 
different parents  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  children  in  this  respect,  will  have 
authority  behind  their  persuasion. 
They  can  appeal  to  the  law,  and  bring 
the  truant  off.cer  to  their  aid,  an 
argument  which  the  most  obtuse  and 
blunted  perception  can  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate. In  the  same  way,  the  most 
refractory  and  incorrigible  child  can 


be  compelled  to  submit  for  at  least 
the  eleven  weeks  in  the  half-year  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  It  seems  matter  for 
regret  that  the  time  during  which 
school  attendance  is  compulsory  had 
not  been  made  considerably  longer. 
But  at  least,  as  has  been  already  said, 
the  eleven  weeks  in  the  half-year  gives 
a  chance  for  getting  a  hold  on  the 
children  themselves.  In  that  time, 
provided  the  children  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  teacher  with  any  fitness 
for  teaching,  latent  ability  and  inter- 
est may  be  awakened,  mental  life  may 
be  developed,  and  the  wildest  child 
brought  under,  at  least,  some  degree 
of  discipline  and  training.  Judicious 
individual  influence  may  again  come 
into  play,  to  persuade  to  perseverance 
in  the  new  line  thus  begun,  to  stimu- 
late improvement  by  encouraging  com- 
mendation, and  also,  when  expedient 
and  practicable,  by  some  quietly-given 
assistance  in  the  matter  of  clothes, 
which  is  often  one  of  the  stumbling- 
blocks  for  poor  children  placed  at 
the  school  door  sometimes  even  by 
the  injudicious  and  thoughtless  teach- 
er, who  will  not  infrequently  go  so 
far  as  to  forbid  children  absolutely 
shoeless  to  come  to  school  at  all 
in  summer  weather,  unless  they  can 
appear  in  what  is  to  them  an  impos- 
sible luxury.  Had  such  pedagogues 
been  in  authority  in  Scotland  in  days 
of  old,  some  of  the  greatest  names 
that  have  adorned  her  illustrious  roll 
would  assuredly  never  have  been  re- 
gistered, at  least,  in  her  parish  schools. 
Of  course,  this  sort  of  petty  tyranny 
will  be  made  an  end  of  by  the  enact- 
ment which  makes  attendance  com- 
pulsory ;  since  the  State  can  neither 
provide  shoes  for  barefooted  children, 
nor  compel  their  parents  to  procure 
them  ;  as,  if  they  are  to  be  compelled 
to  attend  school,  the  schools  must 
equally  be  compelled  to  receive  them. 
It  will  probably  be  necessary,  in  some 
cases,  that  more  school  accommodation 
should  be  provided,  for  it  is  unfortu- 
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nately  the  case  that  the  very  class  most 
urgently  in  need  of  free  education  is 
the  very  class  often  crowded  out;  and 
if  taxpayers,  many  of  whom  pay  largely 
to  the  education  of  other  people's 
children,  have  a  right  to  insist  on  any- 
thing^ it  is  on  this,  that  school  accom- 
modation be  provided,  first  of  all,  for 
the  class  which  most  needs  it,  and  that 
that  class,  which  will  otherwise  become 
a  pest  toall  good  citizens — hecompelled 
to  take  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  school  boards  every- 
where will,  by  prompt  action,  and  the 
appointment  of  truant  officers,  do  what 
they  can  to  make  the  Act  accomplish 
its  intended  purpose,  and  that  all  pub- 
lic-spirited and  intelligent  men  and 
women,  including  the  editors  of  our 
newspapers,  will  give  their  hearty  co- 
operation to  make  it  a  success.  But  in 
no  way  can  so  much  be  done  as  by  the 
kindly,  persevering,  judicious  influence 
of  Christian  ladies,  untiringly  exerted 
in  individual  cases. 

Something  will  have  to  be  done,  ere 
long,  to  follow  up  the  Act,  by  provid- 
ing means  of  coercion  and  beneficial 
punishment  for  children  who  shall 
prove  refractory,  even  to  the  autho- 
rity of  their  parents  ;  or  whose  idle 
and  vagrant  habits  have  become  so 
firmly  fixed,  that  nothing  but  abso- 
lute coercion  will  break  them.  For 
such  children,  truant  or  industrial 
schools  have  been  instituted  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
with  the  most  encouraging  results. 
Such  schools  in  which  the  stigma  of 
disgrace  is  of  the  mildest,  and  where 
teaching  and  training  are  the  main 
objects,  would  be  for  the  ordinary  class 
of  vagrant  children  or  "  child  crimi- 
nals,'"' infinitely  preferable  to  our  Re- 
formatories, where  young  criminals  of 
all  stages  in  crime  must  necessarily  be 
thrown  together,  and  where  the  more 
hardened  naturally  corrupt  still  fur- 
ther the  beginners  in  evil.  The  truant 
schools  are  provided  for  either  vagrant 
children  or  those  whose  parents  plead 


inability  to  compel  them  to  attend 
school.  Committal  is  usually  for  a  long 
period — even  four  years — but  on  the 
child's  improvement  and  good  conduct 
he  may  receive  a  license  permitting 
him  to  leave  ;  which  license,  however, 
must  be  periodically  renewed — an  ar- 
rangement which  gives  the  effect  of  a 
continued  supervision  of  the  child's 
conduct,  since  at  any  time  the  renewal 
of  the  license  may  be  refused,  and  the 
child  re-committed  without  further 
formality.  In  cases  where  the  child's 
home-circumstances  are  such  that  it  is 
not  thought  desirable  for  him  to  be 
returned  to  his  home,  provision  is 
made  for  his  being  placed  with  suita- 
ble employers,  as  soon  as  he  has  reach- 
ed a  standard  of  education  which  re- 
lieves him  of  the  obligation  of  attend- 
ing school,  though  under  the  age  limit. 
Many  boys  attain  this  standing  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time,  shewing  the 
good  effect  of  placing  them  in  circum- 
stances where  they  are  compelled  to 
regular  study  and  strongly  incited  to 
progress.  This  is  the  plan  of  procedure 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  somewhat  different.  The  truant 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York  are  described  fully,  and  in  a 
most  interesting  manner,  in  a  number 
o{ Harper's  Monthly  for  last  year.  Our 
plan  in  establishing  such  schools  might 
select  from  both  methods  that  which 
seems  most  suitable  to  our  own  circum- 
stances. Experience  in  both  countries 
of  such  institutions  fully  shews  that  they 
produce  the  most  beneficial  efl^ects. 

Certainly,  unless  active  means  are 
employed  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  this 
most  needed  enactment,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  large  class,  who  fear  not  God 
nor  regard  man,  growing  up  to  a  de- 
based and  reckless  maturity,  with  the 
natural  consequences  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community.  It  behoves  all  who 
love  the  true  interests  of  their  country 
and  their  fellow-man  to  join  heartily 
in  fulfilling  the  present  duty  of  timely 
prevention. 
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METRES— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


BY 


THE    REV.    CHARLES    PELHAM    MULVANY,    M.A.,    SCHOLAR    TRINITY    COLLEGE, 

DUBLIN. 


THOSE  who,  as  editors  of  any  of 
the  serials  to  which  the  verse- 
writers  of  Canada  send  so  many  con- 
tributions, are  able  to  judge  of  the 
faults  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
compositions  submitted  to  them  for 
publication,  have  observed  that  the 
point  of  weakness  in  much  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  creditable  literary 
work  is  rather  in  the  form  than  in  the 
matter.  There  is  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  metrical  rhythm,  of  the 
outward  and  visible  form  in  which  the 
Divine  presence  of  poetry  is  to  be  in- 
voked to  manifest  itself  The  various 
species  and  sub-species  of  lyrical  metre, 
the  cadences  of  blank  verse,  so  multi- 
form in  tone  and  timbre^  from  Milton, 
Young  and  Cowper,  to  Keats,  Shelley, 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  are  left  to  be 
learned  by  ear,  unaided  by  any  sys- 
tematic study.  Now,  although  it  is 
absurd  to  attempt  to  teach  by  rule  or 
system  that  "Art  of  Poetry"  which 
is  born,  not  manufactured,  yet  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sister  art  of  music,  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  under  which 
the  evolution  of  poetical  form  has 
manifested  itself,  cannot  but  be  useful 
to  those  who  practice  the  exercise 
so  valuable  as  a  mental  discipline  of 
condensing  thought  into  its  most 
attractive  form  of  "ordered  words." 
And  even  to  those  who  never  write 
poetry,  to  those  who,  like  the  most 
attractive  women  we  meet,  are  appre- 
ciative and  receptive  rather  than  crea- 
tive, it  must  add  to  the  pleasure  with 
which  they  watch  every  fresh  devel- 
opment of  the  marvellous  vitality  of 
our  literature,  to  clearly  understand 


the  rhythmical  laws  under  which  its 
movement  has  taken  place.  No  trea- 
tise on  this  subject  has  as  yet  been 
written  in  our  language;  a  few  thoughts 
thereon  may,  it  is  hoped,  have  inter- 
est for  the  readers  of  the  Canada 
Educational  Monthly. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shewn  in 
his  "Essay  on  Progress"  that  music, 
poetry  and  dancing  were  originally 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  act  of  relig- 
ous  worship.  This  is  proved  by  what 
is  known  of  the  Greek  tragic  chorus, 
which  was  at  its  beginning  a  hymn  sung 
in  honour  of  the  God  Dionysus,  with 
a  dancing  accompaniment.  So  too  the 
Hebrew  psalms  were  probably  sung 
during  solemn  ecclesiastical  dances 
like  that  of  David  before  the  ark  of 
God,  and  of  which  the  modern  "  Pro- 
cessional hymn  "  among  the  Ritualists 
is  a  curious  survival.  In  the  conser- 
vative East  the  metrical  form  of  the 
words  sung  has  remained  the  same  to 
this  day,  at  least  among  Semitic  races ; 
the  dance  is  still  not  what  we  under- 
stand by  the  word,  but  a  solemn 
rhythmical  movement  in  time  to  a 
slow  and  simple  chant,  resembling 
those  known  to  us  as  Gregorian. 
Among  Western  nations,  and  to  some 
degree  among  Eastern,  the  Aryan 
race,  such  as  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit- 
speaking  peoples,  both  the  dancing, 
the  music,  and  the  rhythmical  words 
have  been  differentiated  into  separate 
branches  of  art,  and  each  of  these  has 
assumed  increasingly  complex  forms, 
according  to  the  well-known  law  by 
which  all  that  is  called  Progress  moves 
from  the  simple  and  homogeneous  to 
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the  complex  and  heterogeneous.  This 
differentiation  never  took  place  with 
the  Semitics,  whose  poetry  may  there- 
fore be  left  out  of  account  in  our  re- 
view of  the  history  of  metrical  form. 

The  earliest  Greek  and  Latin  poetry 
shews  signs  of  a  past  state  of  the  litera- 
ture when  the  poetry  was  still  exclu- 
sively religious.  The  earliest  known 
Latin  verses  were  the  Salian  hymns. 
The  Homeric  hymns  are  survivals  of 
the  religious  stage  of  Greek  poetry,  as 
is  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Muse 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad.  Still, 
these  are  merely  survivals — the  poetry 
of  Homer  is  essentially  secular  and 
non-religious.  From  music  it  is  not 
as  yet  differentiated.  It  was  recited 
musically  to  the  simple  accompani- 
ment of  a  lyre  with  four  strings. 
From  the  time  or  tune  necessitating 
some  division  into  bars,  arose  the 
rythm  which  we  call  hexameter,  each 
line  of  which  was  complete  in  itself  as 
a  musical  period,  and  had  six  bars  or 
metres,  hence  the  name  six -metre. 
Each  of  these  metres  might  consist 
either  of  two  long  notes,  or  of  one  long 
and  two  short  ones,  excepting  the  last 
bar  or  metre  but  one  (the  fifth);  for 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  musi- 
cal and  metrical  movement  was  that 
the  last  two  metres  or  feet  were  invari- 
ably of  the  same  time,  as  may  be  ex- 
empUfied  in  the  words 

_      o  u  —  _ 

"Strawberry  |  Ice  cream." 

The  other  four  bars  or  metres  or  feet 
may  be  either  of  two  long  syllables,  or 
of  one  long  with  two  short,  and  these 
may  be  blended  or  alternated  in  any 
proportions.  Thus  the  first  four  feet 
may  be  each  of  two  long  syllables, 
which  the  Greeks  called  a  spondee 
i.e.  the  thumb  with  its  two  long  joints. 
As  thus  : 

Boys  and  |  girls  de  |  light  in  |  eating  |  straw- 
berry I  ice  creann. 

Or,  the  first  four  feet  may  be  each  of 
one  long  syllable  and  two  short,   in 


Greek  a  dactyl,  i.e.  a  finger  with  one 
long  joint  and  two  short,  as 

Whose  are  the  |  funds  that  de  |  fray  the  ex  | 
pense  of  the  |  strawberry  ice  cream  ? 

Or,  dactyls  and  spondees  may  be  varied 
in  any  proportions,  as 

For  ten  |  cents  you  can  |  get  your  |  girl  a  | 
strawberry  ice  cream. 

This  capability  of  variation  gives  in- 
finite freshness  to  this  measure,  in  spite 
of  the  inevitable  monotony  of  the  last 
two  feet,  varied  by  an  occasional  sub- 
stitution of  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  foot, 
as 

Icecreams]  never  |  yet  were  i  made  of  |  huckle  i 
berries. 

The  great  narrative  poems  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  were  written  in  this  metre, 
which  has  a  majesty  suited  to  what 
Mr.  Mathew  Arnold  calls  "the  grand 
manner."  Its  peculiar  strength  and 
grandeur  are  well  described  in  words 
which  we  venture  to  translate  from 
Schiller — 

"  Mightily  sweepeth  it  on  with  swell  of  limit- 
less surges ! 

All  around  as  you  gaze  there  is  only  the  sky 
and  the  waters." 

The  hexameter  rhythm  lent  itself 
also  to  widely  divergent  styles  of  poe- 
try \  after  the  age  of  the  Homeric 
poems  it  ceased  to  be  associated  with 
music,  or  with  a  language  in  which, 
like  Greek,  every  vowel  sound  had  its 
own  musical  notation  of  long  and 
short.  The  quantity,  i.e.  the  length 
or  shortness  of  each  syllable,  in  Latin 
was  determined  by  a  series  of  arbitrary 
rules  which  assumed  a  very  compli- 
cated form,  but  maybe  mainly  reduced 
to  two  : — I.  Every  vowel  before  an- 
other vowel  is  short,  as  Delia.  2. 
Every  vowel  before  two  consonants  is 
lo7ig,  as  Constance. 

In  hexameters  were  written  the 
charming  idyls  of  Theocritus,  of  which 
it  has  been  well  said,  "  If  such  was 
Greek  poetry  in  its  decadence,  what 
was  Greek  poetry  in  its  prime?"  the 
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magnificent  fragment  of  a  philosophic 
epic  by  Lucretius ;  the  satirical  verse, 
terse,  self-contained,  and  stinging  of 
Juvenal ;  and  even  a  few  of  the  less 
feeble  of  the  early  Christian  hymns. 
This  metre  was  naturalized  in  German 
literature  by  Goethe's  "Hermann  and 
Dorothea;"  in  English  by  "Evange- 
line;" and  still  more  for  those  who 
care  for  something  better  than  the 
cheap  popular  poetry,  by  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  in  "  Amours  de  Voyage."  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Mathevv  Arnold,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  present  writer, 
criticising  certain  translations  from 
Virgil  which  appeared  in  the  Canada 
Educational  Monthly  of  last  vear, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  "  Hex- 
ameters would  never  be  popular  in 
England."  "  There  is  no  market  for 
such  things  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
nor  on  yours."  "  No  market  " — very 
likely!  Yet  this  old  world  metre  with 
its  associations  with  the  oldest  religion, 
and  the  oldest  poetry  of  our  race,  can 
never  wholly  lose  its  charm  for  those 
who  love  poetical  form  for  its  own 
sake.  For  example,  how  perfect  is 
the  rhythm  of  the  following  lines  from 
dough's  "Amours  de  Voyage:" — 

"  What  is  become  of  the  brave  who  fall  and 

die  in  the  battle, 
Die  in  the  lost,  lost  fight  for  the  cause  that 

perishes  with  them  ? 
Are   they   up   borne   from   the    field   on    the 

slumbering  wings  of  the  angels 
Unto  some  far  off  home  where  the  weary  rest 

from  their  labour-^. 
And  the  tired  limb-;  have  rest,  and  the  bitter 

and  burning  moi>ture 
Wiped  from  thrir  generous  eyes?  or  do  they 

linger  unhappy, 
Pining  and  haunting  the  scene  of  their  bye- 
gone  hope  and  endeavour? 
Whether   depart   the    brave?  God   knows,  I 

certainly  do  not." 

The  ever-recurring  sameness  of  the 
hexameters  dactyl-and- spondee -end- 
ing, causes  a  modification  of  it  in  the 
alternation  with  a  hexameter  verse  of 
a  new  and  somewhat  shorter  form  of 
the  same  rhythm,  called  the  Petita- 
meter  or  five-metre  line,  as  thus  : 


Hi  diddle,  diddle  !  for  thus  the  cat  we  sing 

and  the  fiddle. 
And  of  the  |  famous  1 1  cow  |  gyrating  |  over  the  | 

moon. 

The  pentameter  line  consists  of  two 
parts — the  first  has  two  feet — dactyls 
or  spondees  at  pleasure — then  a  long 
syllable — the  second  part  consists  al- 
ways of  two  dactyls  followed  by  a  long 
syllable.  The  measure  thus  formed 
of  alternate  hexameters  and  pentam- 
eters is  one  of  great  stateliness  and 
grace.  It  was  used  by  the  older  Hel- 
lenic writers  as  the  vehicle  for  both 
mournful  and  amatory  poetry,  and  was 
called  Elegy  and  Elegiac  verse.  Schil- 
ler's exemplification  of  it  is  well- 
known — 

The  hexameter  soars  a  fount  with  column  of 

argent. 
The  pentameter  falls  gracefully  back  to  its 

source. 

Elegiac  verse  is  little  known  as  yet 
in  English,  with  the  exception  of  some 
most  excellent  philosophical  poems  in 
this  metre  by  Clough. 

The  long  metres,  such  as  hexameter, 
originated  with  a  simple  and  slow- 
timed  variety  of  the  religious  dance 
to  which  they  were  chaunted  in  primi- 
tive times.  Such  also  was  the  metre 
used  for  the  aboriginal  Latin  poetry, 
the  Saturnian,  and  that  used  for  epic 
poetry  in  the  great  literature  of  the 
Sanscrit-speaking  peoples  of  India. 
The  latter  consisted  of  a  "  Sloca," 
which  was  practically  equivalent  to 
two  lines  of  the  metre  of  Longfellow's 
"  Hiawatha "  read  as  one.  Such  is 
also  the  rhythm  of  the  Scandinavian 
Edda.  But  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tional religions  moving  from  simple  to 
complex  forms,  necessitated  a  more 
rapid  and  elaborate  dancing,  with 
a  quicker  lyrical  accompaniment. 
Hence,  what  is  called  lyric  poetry  as 
a  distinct  metrical  form. 

Very  early  in  Greek  literature  this 
appears  in  the  elaborate  and  beautiful 
metre  called  Sapphic,  from  the  name 
of  its  inventor,  the   Lesbian  poetess, 
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Sappho.  Very  little  is  known  of 
Sappho — the  tradition  of  her  passion- 
ate friendship  for  her  girl  companions 
seems  to  be  supported  by  the  longest 
and  best  known  fragment  of  her  verse, 
which  is  evidently  addressed  to  a  girl. 
It  was  translated  by  Catullus,  whose 
version  introduced  the  Sapphic  mea- 
sure into  Roman  literature.  The  form 
of  the  metre  is  dactylic — each  line 
begins  with  two  feet  of  two  syllables 
each — the  first  a  trochee,  i.e.  one  long  i 
and  one  short  syllable — the  second  a 
spondee,  followed  by  a  dactyl  and  two 
trochees.  The  chief  feature  in  the 
rhythm,  however,  is  the  accent  thrown 
on  the  fourth  and  sixth  syllables.  This 
and  the  line  consisting  of  not  more 
than  eleven  syllables  is  the  only  rule 
in  modern  Sapphics. 

As  specimens  of  this  metre  in  Eng- 
lish we  have  some  not  very  successful 
attempts  by  Southey,  which  were  paro- 
died by  Canning,  in  the  celebrated 
verses  in  the  Anti-Jacobin — • 

"  Weary  knife   grinder  I    whither  art    thou 

going? 
Tears  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Ready  to  fall  as  soon   as  you  have  told  your 
Piliful  story  I  " 

The  fourth  line  it  will  be  seen  is  a 
dactyl,  followed  by  a  spondee,  the 
exact   form    of  the    hexameter   from 


which  this  beautiful  lyrical  rhythm  is 
evidently  evolved.  Poor  Cowper  at 
the  paroxysm  of  his  insanity  wrote 
some  dreadful  verses  in  this  form. 
They  are  full  of  the  ghastly  doctrinal 
delusions  with  which  his  brain  was 
then  clouded.     He  speaks  of  himself : 

"Damned  below  Judas,    who  betrayed   his 
Master, 

Earth  disavows  and  Heaven  would  now  dis- 
own me, 

Even    Hell    keeps  closed    her   ever-hungry 
mouths,  all 

Bolted  against  me  !  " 

Horrible  I  but  with  a  certain  power. 
The  prettiest  specimen  of  English 
Sapphics  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's first  volume,  and  some  charm- 
ing verses  in  the  same  strain  by  Mr. 
Charles  Roberts,  a  contributor  of 
verse  to  Scribfier,  and  author  of 
"  Orion,  and  other  Poems."  But  the 
classical  lyric  measures  did  not  pass 
with  the  Christianized  Latin  of  the 
Middle  Ages  into  popular  use  in  the 
modern  languages.  They  were  satu- 
rated with  the  sensualism  of  the  an- 
cient culture,  and  recall  instinctively 
the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Aphrodite. 
How  the  transition  from  classical  Latin 
to  modern  metrical  forms  was  in  real- 
ity effected  it  may  be  interesting  to 
inquire  in  a  future  paper. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Among  the  languages  of  civilized  nations 
English  is  the  most  widely  spread.  It  is  the 
mother-tongue  of  about  80,000,000  people  ; 
German,  of  between  50,000,000  and  60,000,- 
000  ;  French  of  between  40.000,000  and  50,- 
000,000;  Spanish,  of  40,000,000  ;  Italian  of 
28,000,000;  and  Russian,  of  between  55,000,- 
000,  and  60,000,000. 

In  Italy  quite  a  movement  is  on  foot  to 
establish  museums  in  different  cities  of  that 
country.  Rome,  Palmero,  Caserta  and 
Genoa  have  begun  the  work  of  organizing 
such  collections,  which  are  designed  primarily 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  of  schools. 


We  learn  from  an  Egyptian  blue-book 
that  there  are  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
5,370  schools,  5,725  teachers,  and  out  of 
850,000  children  in  the  country,  140,000  go 
to  school.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  schools 
are  village  schools,  and  the  subjects  taught 
are  reading  by  the  use  of  the  Koran,  the 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  writing. 

Belgiu.m  promises  to  become  the  great 
industrial  teacher  of  Europe.  Miny  foreign- 
ers are  now  attending  her  schools.  She  has 
59  technical  schools,  32  industrial  schools  and 
a  higher  commercial  school — all  receiving 
funds  annually  from  the  State. 
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LITERARY  STYLE.— II.* 


BY    W.     MATHEWS,     LL.D.,     CHICAGO. 


IF  a  man  is  a  sham  and  a  hypocrite, 
his  manner  will  be  sure  to  blab 
against  him.  It  is  a  Frenchman,  not 
a  Puritan,  who  teaches  that  even  the 
painter's  work  is  deteriorated  by  his 
life.  "What  must  the  artist  have  on 
his  canvas?  That  which  he  has  in 
his  imagination.  What  can  he  have 
in  his  imagination?  That  which  he 
has  in  his  life."  So  with  literature; 
it  is  even  more  tell-tale  than  any  other 
art.  How  easily  do  we  distinguish  be- 
tween the  passages  which  came  from 
the  author's  heart  and  those  in  which 
his  inspiration  failed  !  What  thought- 
ful reader  does  not  know  that  any 
doubt  or  dogmatism,  any  langour  in 
feeling  or  shallowness  of  insight,  any 
distraction  or  loss  of  interest  in  the 
theme,  any  weariness  of  work  or  in- 
satiable passion  for  it,  all  the  shadows 
of  his  soul  and  all  the  intermissions 
of  his  sensibility,  stamp  themselves  on 
the  printed  page  as  distinctly  as  if  the 
writer  had  purposely  told  the  world 
his  secrets  ?  Even  when  a  writer  tries 
to  make  a  mask  of  his  style,  he  almost 
inevitably  betrays  himself  by  a  pet 
phrase  or  mannerism,  like  Macaulay's 
antitheses  or  Cicero's  esse  videatur. 
How  admirably,  with  one  stroke  of 
the  pen,  did  Sydney  Smith  character- 
ize Jeffrey,  when  he  wrote  to  a  friend : 
"Jeffrey  has  been  here  with  his  adjec- 
tives., which  always  travel  with  him  !" 
How  vainly  does  Gibbon,  that  great 
master  of  the  art  of  sneering,  try  to 
mask  his  hostility  to  Christianity  by 


'  From  "  Literary  Style,  and  other  Essays,"  by 
W.  Mathews,  LL.D.,  author  of  "Getting  on  in  the 
World,"  etc.    Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  1881. 


suggestion  and  equivocation !  In- 
stead of  asserting,  he  insinuates  ;  and 
stabs  Christianity,  not  directly,  but 
by  side-thrusts  of  parenthesis,  inuendo 
and  implication. 

Again,  there  are  writers,  and  those, 
too,  of  high  ability,  who  betray  them- 
selves by  certain  tricks  and  devices  of 
style  which  are  purely  mechanical, 
and  which,  by  careful  study,  we  can 
learn  and  imitate.  Whatever  the 
witchery  of  their  manner,  however 
wondrous  their  triumphs  over  the  dif- 
ficulties of  expression,  we  can  mark 
the  process  by  which  they  achieve 
their  results  almost  as  easily  as  we  can 
note  the  manner  in  which  an  artisan 
puts  together  the  pieces  of  a  watch. 
Macaulay,  for  example,  by  his  Essays 
and  his  History,  has  won  a  popularity 
almost  without  parallel,  because  he 
expresses  in  vivid  language  thoughts 
easy  to  grasp,  and  because  his  power 
of  lucid,  swift,  brilliant  statement  has 
never  been  surpassed.  He  is,  too, 
a  remarkably  correct  writer,  uniting 
splendour  and  precision  as  few  have 
done  before.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  possessed  with  the  very  demon  of 
mannerism,  and  his  tricks  of  style  are 
so  transparent  that  the  veriest  novice 
may  detect  them.  The  peculiar  swing 
and  swell  of  his  sentences,  the  epi- 
grammatic antithesis  and  balanced 
clauses,  the  short  sentences  between 
the  long,  "that,  like  the  fire  of  sharp- 
shooters through  cannon,  break  the 
volume  of  Found,"  are  not  the  product 
of  the  highest  art.  Though  pleasing 
at  first,  they  tire  at  last  by  their  un- 
shaded brilliancy  and  unvarying  mo- 
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notony.  They  remind  one  of  the 
measured  march  of  the  grenadier  to 
the  music  of  the  fife  and  drum,  rather 
than  of  the  free  and  lofty  movement 
of  the  giant.  Again,  Macaulay's  hatred 
of  pronouns,  limitations  and  qualifica- 
tions ;  the  lack  of  organic  uniry  in  his 
sentences — of  flexibility,  airiness  and 
grace — -and  especially  of  those  reti- 
cences, half-tones,  and  subtle  inter- 
blendings  of  thought  which  are  among 
the  lamps  of  style;  and  last,  not  least, 
his  Chinese  lack  of  perspective,  and 
his  fondness  for  exaggeration  and 
startling  contrasts,  greatly  detract  from 
the  excellence  of  his  style.  As  he  him- 
self says  of  Tacitus,  "  he  stimulates 
till  stimulants  lose  their  power."  Be- 
cause it  is  thus  obtrusive  by  its  bril- 
liancy, and  constantly  calls  attention 
to  itself,  Macaulay's  style  is  neces- 
sarily second-rate.  The  writer  who 
perpetually  strikes  you  as  a  great  liter- 
ary artist  is  not  artist  enough,  just  as 
the  man  who  strikes  you  as  crafty  is 
never  crafty  enough,  because  he  can- 
not hide  his  craft.  The  painter  who 
works  consciously,  and  who  is  always 
ready  with  a  reason  for  every  touch 
of  his  bru-h,  instead  of  laying  tint  on 
tint  at  the  mandate  of  a  mysterious 
instinct,  we  may  be  sure  is  not  a 
Raphael  or  a  Titian.  Shakspeare  has 
no  style,  because  he  has  so  many  styles 
— because  he  is  forever  coining  new 
forms  of  expression,  and  breaking  the 
moulds  as  fast  as  they  are  coined. 

Here,  had  we  space,  we  should  like 
to  speak  of  the  serried  strength  of 
Barrow  and  the  indignant  brevity  of 
Junius;  of  Burke,  the  materials  of 
whose  many-coloured  style  were  gath- 
ered from  the  accumulated  spoils  of 
many  tongues  and  of  all  ages ;  of 
Robert  Hall,  the  stately,  imperial 
march  of  whose  sentences  was  fash- 
ioned after  no  model  of  ancient  or 
modern  times — a  st}le  the  product 
not  of  art,  but  of  a  mind  full  to  burst- 
ing with  intellectual  riches,  and  which, 
though  often  declamatory,  never  wea- 
23 


ries,  because  he  never  declaims  only 
— there  is  the  bolt  as  well  as  the  thun- 
der ;  of  South,  Fuller  and  Sydney 
Smith,  the  ivy-like  luxuriance  of  whose 
wit  conceals  the  robust  wisdom  about 
which  it  coils  itself;  of  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor,  who  handles  the  heavy 
weights  of  the  language  as  a  juggler 
his  balls  ;  of  Froude,  some  of  whose 
historical  pictures  are  among  the  tri- 
umphs of  English  prose ;  of  Huxley, 
in  whose  hands  the  hard,  granitic  vo- 
cabulary of  science  becomes  malle- 
able in  such  a  union  of  sweetness  with 
strength  as  to  realize  the  Saturnian 
prodigy  of  "  honey  sweating  from  the 
pores  of  oak;"  of  Everett,  whose  level 
passages  are  never  tame,  and  whose 
fine  passages  are  never  superfine ;  and, 
above  all,  of  the  three  great  masters 
of  style,  De  Quincey,  Ruskin  and 
Newman,  who  have  evoked,  as  with 
an  enchanter's  wand,  the  sweetness 
and  strength  of  the  English  speech. 
Dr.  Newman's  diction,  polished  ad 
unguem,  is  the  very  acme  of  simplicity 
and  clearness  ;  but  how  the  colourless 
diamond  blade  flashes  as  he  bran- 
dishes it  on  the  batdefield  of  contro- 
versy !  Ask  the  ghost  of  poor  Kings- 
ley,  if  you  doubt  its  edge  I  If  we 
must  go  to  other  writers  to  see  the 
full  breadth  and  sweep  of  our  lan- 
guage— the  majestic  freedom  of  its 
unfettered  movement — we  must  go  to 
Newman  to  see  what  it  can  do  when 
it  enters  the  arena  a  trained  and  gird- 
ed athlete,  every  limb  developed  into 
its  utmost  symmetry,  and  every  blow 
and  every  movement  directed  with 
definite  purpose,  and  with  most  clear- 
sighted and  deadly  aim. 

Again,  how  vividly  are  the  seer-like 
nature  and  the  exaggerated  individ- 
ualism of  Emerson — his  serene,  Jove- 
like composure,  and  icy  calmness  of 
temperament — manifested  in  his  dis- 
connected sentences,  which  some  wit 
has  compared  to  Lucretius's  "  fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms  !'"  Of  all  the 
masters  of  language  (we  do  not  say  of 
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style),  he  is  the  least  sequacious.  His 
verbal  troops,  like  the  old  Continen- 
tals, his  townsmen,  who  fought  Pit- 
cairn,  never  fire  in  companies,  or  even 
by  platoons,  but  each  "on  his  own 
hook,"  man  by  man.  Individually 
complete  and  self-poised,  like  his 
ideal  man,  his  sentences  are  combined 
merely  by  the  accident  of  juxtaposi- 
tion, and  touch  without  adhering,  like 
marbles  in  a  bag.  His  language  is 
densely  suggestive,  and  abounds  in 
those  focalizing  words  and  turns  of 
expression  peculiar  to  our  day,  which 
condense  many  rays  of  thought  into 
one  burning  phrase.  It  abounds,  too, 
in  those  happy  phrases  which  are 

"New  as  if  brought  from  other  spheres, 
Yet  welcome  as  if  known  for  years." 

Hardly  any  writer  surpasses  Emer- 
son in  what  has  been  called  the  "  po- 
larization of  language,"  by  which  effete 
terms  are  reinforced,  and  ordinary 
words  are  put  to  novel  uses,  and 
charged  with  unusual  powers.  But 
his  style  lacks  repose,  and,  like  Sene- 
ca's, wearies  by  excessive  epigram  and 
point.  Its  main  defect  is,  that,  as  De 
Quincey  says  of  Hazlitt's  manner.  "  it 
spreads  no  deep  diffusions  of  colour, 
and  distributes  no  mighty  masses  of 
shadow.  A  flash,  a  solitary  flash,  and 
all  is  gone."  It  is  said  that  Coleridge, 
when  told  that  Klopstock  was  the 
German  Milton,  said  :  "A  very  Ger- 
man Milton  indeed!"  A  like  excla- 
mation is  provoked  when  one  hears 
the  remark,  so  thoughdessly  made — 
than  which  nothing  marks  more  clear- 
ly the  prevalent  insensibility  to  the 
differences  of  style — that  Emerson  is 
"  the  American  Carlyle."  As  well 
might  one  compare  the  gentle  gales 
that  fan  Lake  VValden  to  the  hoarse 
blast  that  blows  in  winter  from  Ben 
Lomond ;  the  stream  that  ripples  along 
the  Concord  meadows  "  with  propul- 
sion, eddy,  and  sweet  recoil,"  to  the 
brawling  and  turbid  Highland  torrent; 
the  notes  of  the  robin  to  the  scream 


of  the  northern  eagle ;  or  the  cold, 
pitiless  radiance  of  a  sunlit  iceberg  to 
the  lurid  glare  of  the  volcano,  blazing 
with  tyrannic  fury  through  the  silence 
and  shadows  of  midnight,  and  hurling 
its  sulphureous  blackness  against  the 
starry  canopy. 

Of  the  few  partial  exceptions  to  the 
law  that  we  have  mentioned,  Gold- 
smith is  one  of  the  most  striking. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  chasm  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  writer.  Why 
is  it  that,  carousing  at  college  with 
midnight  revellers  and  ale-liouse  tip- 
plers— fond  all  his  life  of  coarse  plea- 
sures and  gambling — at  once  a  dandy 
and  a  sloven  in  his  dress  and  life — he 
is  never  either  finical,  or  coarse  and 
slovenly  in  his  writing  ?  Whence  come 
the  artless  but  unapproachable  graces 
of  that  style,  as  chaste  as  it  is  musical 
and  fascinating?  Why  does  his  pen 
never  for  a  moment  betray  the  dis- 
order of  his  life?  "Like  the  squalid 
silk  weaver,  sending  forth  piece  after 
piece  of  the  purest  white  tissue,  "  poor 
Noll,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  sends 
forth  from  his  garret  only  the  most 
snowy-white  products,  and  circum- 
stances of  his  outer  life  which  strangely 
contrast  with  his  inner  life  of  thought. 
Irish  to  the  backbone  in  his  tempera- 
ment and  all  his  ways  of  life,  he  is  yet 
English  in  almost  every  characteristic 
of  his  writings." 

It  is  in  this  idiosyncratic  peculiarity, 
this  indefinable  something  which  dis- 
tinguishes one  writer  from  another, 
and  which  can  neither  be  imitated  nor 
forged,  that  lies  the  priceless  value  of 
style.  It  is  not,  as  it  has  been  too 
often  regarded,  a  cloak  to  masquerade 
in,  a  kind  of  ornament  or  luxury  that 
can  be  indulged  in  at  will — a  com- 
municable trick  of  rhetoric  or  accent 
— but  the  pure  outcome  of  the  writer's 
nature,  the  utterance  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality. This  sensibility  of  language 
to  the  impulses  and  qualities  of  him 
who  uses  It — its  flexibility  in  accom- 
modating itself  to  all  the  thoughts, 
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feelings,  imaginations  and  aspirations 
which  pass  within  him,  so  as  to  be- 
come the  faithful  expression  of  his 
personality,  indicating  the  very  pulsa- 
tion and  throbbing  of  his  intellect,  and 
attending  on  his  own  inward  world 
of  thought  as  its  very  shadow — and, 
strangest,  perhaps,  of  all,  the  magical 
power  it  has  to  suggest  the  idea  or 
mood  it  cannot  directly  convey,  and 
to  give  forth  an  aroma  which  no  analy- 
sis of  word  or  expression  reveals — is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  human  speech. 
Because  language  is  thus  the  faithful 
mirror  of  our  natures — because  ex- 
pression is  literally  the  pressing  out 
into  palpable  form  of  that  which  is 
already  within  us — it  is  plain  that 
nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than  imi- 
tation. In  the  old  text-books  of  rhe- 
toric it  used  to  be  stated,  in  the  words 
of  Johnson,  that  whoever  wished  to 
obtain  a  perfect  style  should  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Addi- 
son. But  we  now  know  that  a  good 
style  can  never  be  acquired  by  aping 
the  manner  of  another.  The  only 
effect  of  such  copying  is  to  annihilate 
individuality  by  substituting  process 
for  inspiration,  mannerism  for  sincer- 
ity, and  calculation  for  spontaneity. 
It  was  because  he  understood  this 
that  Rembrandt  had  such  a  horror  of 
imitation,  and  condemned  his  pupils 
to  solitary  study,  lest  they  should  bor- 
row one  from  another.  All  the  vir- 
tues of  style  are,  in  their  roots,  moral. 
They  are  a  product,  a  reverberation, 
of  the  soul  itself,  and  can  no  more  be 
artificially  acquired  than  the  ring  of 
silver  can  be  acquired  by  lead.  If  a 
man  has  a  vulgar  mind,  he  will  write 
vulgarly;  if  a  noble  nature,  he  will 
write  nobly  :  in  every  case,  the  beauty 
or  ugliness  of  his  moral  constitution, 
the  force  and  keenness  or  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  logic,  will  be  imaged  in 
his  sentences.  "  Language,"  as  Gold- 
win  Smith  says,  "  is  not  an  instrument 
into  which  if  a  fool  breathe  it  will 
make   melody;"   to   which    we   may 


add,  that  it  matters  little  that  your 
violin  is  a  genuine  Cremona,  and  the 
warranted  workmanship  of  Straduar- 
ius,  unless  you  have  the  music  of 
Paganini  in  your  soul,  with  his  mas- 
terly touch  and  his  exquisite  nervous 
organism,  in  vain  will  you  seek  to 
conjure  from  the  instrument  the  start- 
ling notes,  the  tones  of  ecstasy  or 
anguish,  which  the  great  magician  of 
the  bow  evokes  from  its  strings. 

Of  the  various  elements  of  the  liter- 
ary art,  the  most  important  are  five, 
namely:  simplicity,  freshness  or  at- 
tractiveness, arrangement,  choice  of 
words,  and  careful  preparation  and 
finish.  We  might  have  added  clear- 
ness, were  not  its  necessity  obvious ; 
as  Dr.  Jorlin  says,  "  the  man  that  is 
not  intelligible  is  not  intelligent."  Our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  up  >n 
these  qualities,  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  word  or  two.  Of  all 
these  elements  of  good  writing,  fresh- 
ness is  the  most  vital ;  it  is  the  quality 
which  is  felt  when  we  turn  from  Blair  s 
page  to  Bushnell's,  from  Prescott  to 
Motley.  The  best  recipe  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  quality  is  to  keep 
one's  life  fresh  and  vigorous.  To  have 
one's  page  alive,  he  must  be  alive 
himself.  He  must  be  constantly  ac- 
quiring fresh  thought ;  else  he  will 
only  dexterously  repeat  himself — be- 
come his  own  echo.  We  have  not 
space  to  consider  the  next  or  logical 
element  of  style,  important  as  it  is, 
and  pass,  therefore,  to  the  choice  of 
7vords,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
the  simplest  and  most  idiomatic  are 
generally  best.  Joubert  has  well  said 
that  it  is  by  means  of  familiar  words 
that  style  takes  hold  of  the  reader  and 
gets  possession  of  him.  "  They  be- 
get confidence  in  the  man  who  uses 
them  because  they  shew  that  the  au- 
thor has  long  made  the  thought  or 
the  feeling  expressed  his  mental  food  ; 
that  he  has  so  assimilated  and  famil- 
iarized them  that  the  most  common 
expressions  suffice  him  in  order  to  ex- 
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press  ideas  which  have  become  every- 
day ideas  to  him  by  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  in  his  mind."  What 
is  the  secret  of  Spurgeon's  power  ?  Is 
it  not  that  he  uses  the  plain,  nervous, 
sinewy  Saxon  ;  the  vocabulary,  not  of 
books,  but  of  the  fireside  and  the  mar- 
ket-place— not  of  the  university,  but 
of  the  universe?  "The  devil,"  he 
once  said,  "  does  not  care  for  your 
dialectics  and  eclectic  homiletics,  or 
German  objectives  and  suhjectives ; 
but  pelt  him  with  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  he  will  shift  his 
quarters."  In  France  the  least  let- 
tered people  make  use  of  the  same 
words  as  the  greatest  writers.  Mal- 
herbe  said  that  he  took  his  words 
from  the  porters  of  the  grain  market. 
Stendhal  had  such  a  horror  of  em- 
phasis that,  before  setting  himself  to 
write,  he  read  a  page  of  the  civil  code. 
One  of  the  chief  faults  of  Gladstone, 
as  a  writer,  is  a  kind  of  "  dim  magnifi- 
cence "  of  style;  he  has  a  vast  com- 
mand of  language  which  is  grave  and 
majestic,  but  of  vague  and  uncertain 
meaning. 

But  what  is  meant  by  simplicity  of 
style  ?  Does  it  exclude  beauty  or 
tasteful  ornamentation  ?  Is  the  best 
style  a  colourless  medium,  which,  Uke 
good  glass,  only  lets  the  thought  be 
distinctly  seen  ;  or  may  it,  like  a  paint- 
ed window  which  tinges  the  light  with 
a  hundred  hues,  afford  a  pleasure 
apart  from  the  ideas  it  conveys  ?  "  He 
was  so  well  dressed,"  said  a  person 
to  Beau  Brummell,  "that  everybody 
turned  to  look  at  him."  "Then," 
said  Brummell,  "he  was  not  well 
dressed."  So  of  the  garb  of  thought, 
it  is  said  by  some  persons  that  it  is 
most  perfect  when  it  attracts  no  atten- 
tion to  itself,  and  we  see  only  the  ideas 
which  it  habilitates.  What  is  the  dis- 
tinctive excellence  of  Scott?  Is  it 
not  that  we  rise  from  his  works  with 
a  most  vivid  idea  of  what  is  related, 
and  yet  are  unable  to  quote  a  single 
phrase  in  the  entire  narration  ?    Well- 


dressed  men  and  women  are  not  those 
whose  minds  are  absorbed  in  the  art 
of  dressing,  but  those  who  give  simply 
the  general  impression  that  they  are 
well-dressed,  and  nothing  more.  We 
do  not  look  to  tailors,  milliners  and 
mantua-makers  for  the  best  models  of 
costume.  That  this  is  true  of  a  large 
class  of  writings — those  which  simply 
convey  information,  or  seek  to  explain 
rather  than  to  suggest  or  symbolize 
truth,  and  depict  it  in  attractive  forms 
— all  persons  will  admit ;  but  that  it 
is  true  of  other  kinds  of  composition 
— those  which  are  generic  to  poetry, 
and  address  themselves  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  through  the  imagination 
to  the  reason — we  are  far  from  be- 
lieving. There  are  many  literary  com- 
positions which,  if  summoned  to  give 
an  account  of  themselves,  to  explain 
their  raison  d'etre  upon  any  utilitarian 
principles,  would  be  sorely  puzzled. 
It  is  something  above  all  practical 
use,  like  the  song  of  the  lark,  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  the  butterfly's 
painted  wing,  or  the  burning  breast  of 
the  robin.  Of  all  such  writings  style 
is  the  very  essence.  Scientific  books 
may  do  without  this  charm,  but  these 
must  please  or  go  to  the  trunk-maker's. 
In  a  dwelling-house  or  a  shop  we  are 
content  with  plain  geometrical  lines 
and  rectangular  proportions.  But,  to 
use  the  illustration  of  another,  when 
the  painter  puts  on  his  canvas  an  old 
legendary  castle — some  illustration  of 
a  scene  which  heroes  have  trodden 
or  poets  have  sung — we  not  only  par- 
don, but  expect  a  different  treatment. 
Then  we  are  delighted  if  the  moss  and 
the  ivy  creep  up  the  sides  of  the  time- 
stained  structure— if  the  thunder-cloud 
rests  upon  the  ruined  battlements,  and 
the  moonlight  streams  through  the 
clefts  of  the  crumbling  walls,  and  we 
catch  sight  of  smooth  lawns  and  nooks 
of  bright  garden,  and  the  gleam  of 
a  distant  river,  down  which  the  eye 
loses  itself  m  the  woods.  We  cannot 
agree,  therefore,  with  those  who  make 
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it  a  canon  of  style  that,  in  writing, 
one's  only  aim  should  be  to  express 
his  ideas  as  simply  as  possible.  He 
should  also  try  to  express  them  as 
vividly  and  as  elegantly  as  possible. 
Simplicity  is  no  more  inconsistent 
with  elegance  than  is  ornament  with 
strength.  The  Damascus  blade  cuts 
none  the  less  keenly  because  it  is 
polished,  nor  is  a  column  less  strong 
when  its  sides  are  fluted  and  its  capi- 
tal carved.  The  plumage  that  makes 
the  beauty  of  the  eagle  supports  it  in 
its  flight.  The  "  Provincial  Letters  " 
and  the  writings  of  Courier  are  exam- 
ples of  perfect  simplicity  and  of  per- 
fect style.  If  a  writer  has  sufficient 
wealth  of  imagination  to  justify  an 
exhibition  of  his  riches,  we  need  not 
fear  that  the  groundwork  of  good  sense 
will  be  slighter  for  the  delicate  arabes- 
ques and  exquisite  traceries  with  which 
he  beautifies  his  useful  products.  On 
the  contrary,  as  Bulwer  has  said,  "  the 
elegance  of  the  ornament  not  unfre- 
quently  attests  the  stoutness  of  the 
fabric.  Only  into  the  most  durable 
tissues  did  the  Genoese  embroiderers 
weave  their  delicate  tissues  of  gold  ; 
only  on  their  hardest  steel  did  the 
smiths  of  Milan  damaskeen  the  gra- 
cious phantasies  which  still  keep  their 
armour  among  the  heirlooms  of  royal 
halls." 

To  say,  as  some  do,  that  the  all- 
sufiicing  aim  of  writing  is  to  make  one's 
self  understood  with  the  smallest  ex- 
penditure of  words,  is  to  adopt  a  Board 
of  Trade  or  Corn  Exchange  standard. 
There  are  themes  which  require  that 
we  should  draw  upon  the  prismatic 
powers  of  language,  and  evoke  its  hid- 
den melodies.  Words  can  yield  a 
music  as  thrilling  as  the  strings  of  any 
instrument;  they  are  susceptible  of  col- 
ours more  gorgeous  than  the  hues  of 
sunset;  they  are  freighted  with  associa- 
tions of  feeling  which  have  gathered 
about  them  during  hundreds  of  years; 
and,  therefore,  to  use  them  for  the 
conveyance  of  ideas  only,  as  one  con- 


veys goods  in  a  waggon,  is  not  enough. 
Such  a  rule,  if  adopted,  would  reduce 
all  our  literature  to  the  dull  level  of  a 
Traveller's  Guide — to  the  vocabulary 
of  a  courier,  and  the  eloquence  of  an 
almanac.  Arrangement  and  repeti- 
tion, harmony  and  illustration — every 
grace  and  every  charm  —  all  that 
makes  "L' Allegro"  and  the  "Castle  of 
Indolence,"  "The  Stones  of  Venice" 
and  "  The  Marble  Faun,"  what  they 
are — would  be  wanting.  The  cup  you 
drink  from,  the  dagger- hilt  you  handle, 
are  not  more  useful  though  they  be 
chased  by  Benvenuto  Cellini;  but  was 
CelHni's  labour  useless?  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  these  devices  and 
beauties  of  style,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  separable  from  the  thought,  are 
not  mere  distinct  decorations,  but  a 
part  of  its  vivid  presentation.  Even 
in  reading  purely  useful  works,  who 
has  not  a  hundred  times  lamented 
their  lack  of  style?  Who  ever  read 
Grote's  Greece  without  wishing  that 
its  author  had  known  something  of 
the  cadence  of  a  period,  or  Butler's 
Analogy  without  wishing  its  sentences 
were  less  involved  and  elliptical?  Who 
can  doubt  that  Locke's  meaning  is 
often  made  needlessly  difficult  by  the 
ruggedness  of  his  style,  and  that  many 
of  the  wrong  inferences  drawn  since 
his  death  from  his  system,  and  which 
would  have  shocked  him  had  they 
been  p'l)ished  in  his  lifetime,  were 
due  to  that  lack  of  verbal  precision 
which  the  culture  of  euphony  insures? 
We  cannot  sympathize,  therefore,  with 
the  feeling  of  the  poet  Rogers,  whom 
a  single  superfluous  word,  like  the 
crumpled  rose-leaf  on  the  couch  of  the 
princess,  made  restless  and  captious. 
It  was  one  of  his  peculiar  fancies  that 
the  bset  writers  might  be  improved 
by  condensation.  In  vain  did  one 
warn  him  that  to  strip  Jeremy  Taylor 
or  Burke  of  their  so-called  redundan- 
cies overlaying  thesense,  was  like  strip- 
ping a  tree  of  its  blossoms  and  foliage 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  massive  pro- 
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portions  of  its  trunk.  "There,"  he 
exclaimed  one  evening,  after  conden- 
sing one  of  Burke's  noblest  passages 
(in  which  every  word  has  its  appointed 
task),  "there,  concentrated  as  it  now 
is,  it  would  blow  up  a  cathedral !  " 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  have  no  appreciation  of  the 
graces  of  literary  composition.  They 
would  have  every  sentence  trained 
down  to  its  fighting  weight ;  not  a 
particle  of  adipose  tissue,  but  all 
sinew  only,  tense,  close-knit — for  use 
and  not  for  beauty.  So  there  are  per- 
sons who  cannot  feel  the  difference 
between  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  and 
the  Battle-Cry  of  Freedom,  between 
a  gravestone-cutter's  cherub  and  the 
masterpieces  of  Raphael.  But  what 
does  this  prove?  Only  that  they  lack 
a  sense,  that  is  all.  Napoleon  be- 
longed to  this  class.  "  What  is 
called  style,  good  or  bad,"  said  he  to 
Madame  de  Remusat,  "  does  not  af- 
fect me.  I  care  only  for  the  force  of 
the  thought."  As  well  might  he  have 
said  :  "  I  care  nothing  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  my  soldiers  in  battle  ;  I  care 
only  for  the  energy  with  which  they 
fight."  The  fighting  power  of  soldiers 
depends  upon  the  tactical  skill  with  ., 
which  they  are  handled  ;  and  the 
force  of  ideas  depends  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  verbal  batialions  that 
represent  them  are  marshalled  on  the 
battle-fields  of  thought. 

The  last  element  of  style  we  have 
named  is  completeness  in  preparation 
and  finish.  The  most  briliant  intel- 
lect cannot  do  without  an  accumulat- 
ed fund  of  facts  and  ideas.  Even  the 
poet,  who  seems  neither  to  toil  nor  to 
spin — whose  creative  exuberance  ap- 
pears to  be  innate — can  use  only  ma- 
terials which  have  been  stored  in  his 
brain  during  years  of  thought,  reading, 
and  observation.  Before  Johnson 
began  the  Rambler  he  had  filled  a 
commonplace  book  with  thoughts  for 
his  essays.  Addison  amassed  three 
folios  of  manuscript  materials  before 


he  began  the  Spectator  ;  and  when  a 
new  publication  was  suggested  to  him 
after  the  Guardiati  was  finished,  he 
replied :  "  I  must  now  take  some 
iime  pour  nie  delasser,  and  lay  in  fuel 
for  a  future  work."  Frederick  W. 
Robertson  spent  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  study  of  geology,  chemistry,  and 
other  sciences,  to  gain  the  materials 
of  thought  and  illustration,  and  to 
give  freshness  to  his  sermons ;  and 
John  Foster,  for  the  same  purpose, 
rambled  many  hours  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  Scott  did  not  hesitate  to 
spend  the  leisure  of  a  week  in  settling 
a  point  in  history,  or  in  gathering  up 
the  details  of  a  bit  of  scenery  which 
he  wished  to  work  into  a  poem  or  a 
novel.  Again,  the  mastery  of  any  im- 
portant subject  demands  time.  It 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  pressure 
or  cramming,  or  by  the  most  heroic 
extempore  endeavour.  The  subject 
must  be  brooded  over  from  day  to 
day,  till,  by  the  half-conscious,  half- 
unconscious  processes  of  thought,  all 
that  is  unessential,  incongruous,  or 
foreign,  has  been  sloughed  off;  till  all 
difficulties,  surveyed  again  and  again 
from  new  angles  of  vision,  have  been 
resolved,  and  that  which  was  at  first 
but  a  faint  suggestion  of  truth,  has 
surrounded  itself,  by  a  kind  of  elective 
affinity  of  ideas,  with  appropriate  im- 
agery and  illustration,  and  stands  out, 
at  last,  in  bold  relief  and  in  full  pro- 
portions before  the  mental  eye.  Then 
how  simi)le  and  lucid  the  statement, 
how  luminous  the  exposition  !  The 
stream  of  thought  runs  so  clear  as 
almost  to  seem  shallow ;  it  glides  so 
noiselessly  that  few  suspect  the  depth, 
the  volume,  and  the  majestic  sweep 
and  force  of  its  movement.  It  is 
because  there  is  to-day  so  little  hard 
thinking  that  we  have  so  little  good 
writing.  The  poverty  of  style  is  due 
largely  to  the  very  activity  and  rest- 
less impatience  of  modern  thought. 
It  is  because  thought  and  feeling  do 
not   have  a  brooding  time — because 
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opinions  and  sentiments,  hastily  enter- 
tained, are  not  allowed  to  take  root 
undisturbed  and  in  silence,  and  to 
gain  strength  from  mere  length  of 
tenure — that  so  few  writers  master 
the  secret   of  apt  and  vivid  expres- 


sion. A  man  of  even  the  highest 
ability  can  no  more  say,  "Go  to,  I 
will  make  a  great  essay,  poem,  or 
novel,"  than  he  can  say,  "  Go  to,  I 
will  make  a  religion." 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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THE  address  of  Professor  Robins, 
of  Montreal,  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing in  Toronto  of  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Association,  does  not  per- 
haps on  the  face  of  it  apppear  so  im- 
portant as  it  really  is.  The  greater 
part  of  the  teacher's  energies  is  direct- 
ed to  the  development  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers  ;  but  any  one  who  has 
observed  teachers  while  with  their 
classes  must  have  noticed  how  often 
a  subject,  intended  to  develop  one 
faculty,  has  been  so  taught  as  to  de- 
velop another  faculty. 

For  what  purpose  do  we  teach 
Grammar  ?  To  enable  the  child  to 
use  his  mother  tongue  correctly,  is 
the  usual  reply  ;  but  this  is  a  very 
subordinate  use,  and  he  who  teaches 
grammar  mainly  for  that  purpose 
makes  a  serious  mistake  and  hence 
misses  the  principal,  because  most 
important,  object  to  be  attained 
while  drilling  in  this  subject — the  ob- 
ject being  the  development  of  the 
logical  faculty,  the  reasoning  powers. 

We  have  seen  a  teacher,  not  a  back- 
woods teacher  either,  tell  a  class  that 
a  certain  word  was  a  certain  part  of 
speech,  for  such  and  such  authors  said 
so,  and  at  examination  if  the  word 
was  not  so  parsed  dire  results  in  the 
way  of  "plucking"  or  low  marking 
would  follow.  Here  all  that  the  pupils 
knew  was  that  certain  doctors,  profes- 


sors, and  authors,  by  some  process 
unexplained,  had  arrived  at  a  certain 
conclusion,  and  if  the  pupil  crowded 
that  fact  into  his  memory  sufficiently 
long  to  reproduce  it  on  his  examination 
paper,  that  would  be  taken  as  a  suffi- 
cient test  of  his  skill  in  logical  analy- 
sis, for  a  test  in  parsing  is  truly  such. 

The  comparison  of  passage  with 
passage,  the  examination  of  the  rela- 
tion of  that  particular  word  under  con- 
sideration to  the  other  words  in  the 
sentence  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
function  it  fulfils — all  these  processes, 
truly  logical,  were  over-looked,  and 
the  pupil  asked  to  accept  the  dictum 
of  certain  writers  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight.  Crutches  to  walk  with,  blad- 
ders to  swim  with,  are  just  as  well 
adapted  to  develop  the  confidence 
and  strength  of  the  walker  or  swim- 
mer as  this  method  of  training  to  de- 
velop intellectual  strength. 

In  other  subjects  we  see  the  result 
of  this  same  method  of  training.  We 
believe  in  the  tradition  of  the  elders 
and  make  for  ourselves  popes  whose 
infallibility  we  accept  without  question. 
When  asked  for  the  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  us,  we  quote  the 
church,  the  party,  or  the  sect.  ^Vhat 
certain  leaders,  whether  political, 
ecclesiastical  or  social,  decide,  that 
is  wise  enough  for  us,  and  we  exhibit 
the  confidence  of  the  child  who  said 
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"  that  is  so,  for  my  mother  said  so, 
and  she  is  right  whether  it  is  so  or  it 
isn't  so."  For  children,  such  confi- 
dence is  admirable  ;  but  men  must 
put  away  childish  things,  and  they 
must  learn  to  reason  for  themselves. 
An  examination  of  our  educational 
system  according  to  the  method  which 
Professor  Robins  had  in  view  and 
which  he  wished  to  inculcate  by  his 
address  would  make  a  vast  change  in 
many  of  our  favourite  subjects.     The 


greater  part  of  the  work  in  many  of 
our  universities  consists  in  a  slavish 
dependence  on  the  memory,  cram- 
ming into  the  mind  the  ideas  as  found 
in  certain  authors.  History,  litera- 
ture, science,  languages  and  even  a 
large  part  of  the  mathematics  are  made 
to  depend  entirely  on  this  faculty,  so 
that  of  two  students,  one  with  strong 
retentive  powers  and  another  with 
strong  logical  powers  ;  the  chances  of 
success  are  with  the  former. 


"'TIS  BETTER  TO  BE  GOOD  THAN  FAIR." 


BY   JAMES    BERRY    BENSEL. 


In  the  broad  summer's  sun  I  stand,  and  you  where  spring-time  posies  blow, 
While  softly,  thro'  your  shading  hand,  you  peer  toward  the  time  of  ."inow, 
Toward  the  autumn's  gold  and  brown,  toward  the  summer's  splendid  crown. 

O,  little  girl !  I  would  that  I  for  you  so  loud  and  clear  might  sing ; 
You'd  turn  your  face  toward  the  sky  with  faith  to  see  a  lark  on  wing, 
And  turning  upward  so  your  face,  God  on  your  brow  might  shed  his  grace. 

I  only  breathe  a  simple  thought,  within  my  plain  and  homely  rhyme. 
The  greatest  battles  ever  fought  are  those  unknown  to  fame  and  time. 
None  reads  upon  the  army-roll  the  struggle  of  a  faithful  soul. 

To  fight  by  day,  to  war  by  night,  to  plot  and  plan  to  hold  and  keep 
Your  lily  soul  in  garments  white,  amid  base  things  that  crawl  and  creep, 
To  walk  unstained  in  every  place,  with  God's  great  glory  on  your  face. 

My  little  girl  with  sunlit  hair,  and  spring-time  shining  through  your  eyes, 

'Tis  better  to  be  good  than  fair,  'tis  better  to  be  true  than  wise. 

Bear  this  in  mind  for  me — he  wins  tiie  noblest  fight  who  slays  his  sins. 
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Oar  correspoTdeits  will  olease  bear  in  mind,  that  the  arranging  of  the  matter  for  the  printer  is  greatly 
facilitated  when  they  kindly  write  out  their  contributions,  intended  for  insertion,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
ONLY,  or  so  that  each  distinct  answer  or  subject  may  admit  of  an  easy  separation  from  other  matter  without 
the  necessity  of  having  it  re-written. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO, 
ANNUAL   EXAMINATIONS,    1881, 


PROBLEMS   (ALL   THE   YEAKS). 

Solutions  by  ANGUS  MacMurchy. 
C.  E.  Monthly  for  May-June,  1881.) 


(See 


I.  If  a  point  O  be  taken  in  the  interior  of 
an  equiangular  triangle  ABC,  and  if  we  drop 
perpendiculars  OH,  01,  OL  on  the  three 
sides,  the  sum  of  these  three  perpendiculars 
is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  triangle.  (To 
be  solved  by  geometry.) 

Let  OH,  01,  etc.,  be  perpendiculars  on 
BC,  CA,  etc.  Draw  NON',  MOM' ,  POP 
parallel  to  BC,  AB  and  AC.  Then  by  simi- 
lar triangles,  AD  being  the  perpendicular  on 
BC  from  A, 

OM__AB_        OM'      AB        OP     AB 
OH~AD'        01    ~^AD'     'OL~AD' 

Now,  OM-BN,  OM'-PA,  OP-PST, 
0H+  01+  OL      AD 
■'•  BN->r  NP+  PA~AB' 
.-.   OH+OI+OL-AD. 

2.  Find  *  and  ^  from  the  equations, 
/'sin''9-^sin*<^  =/,  p  cos*  6-  q  cos*  <^  =  5^. 
Investigate   whether  9,  ^   can  both  be  real 
for  any  real  values  of/  and  q. 
q  -p—p{co%*  ^  -  sin*  6)  -  ^(cos*  ^  -  sin*  ,<,). 
=/(cos»  9  -  sin»  9)  -  q(coi'^  <t>  -  sin*  *). 
.'.  /  cos*  9  =  q  cos*  "#>. 

If  p  and  q  be  both  positive  or  both  nega- 


tive, then  9  and  4>  are  real  or  imaginary  ac- 
cording as  J'  X/.  If  /  be  positive  and 
q  negative,  or  vice  versa,  then  p  ~^  <i  q , 
0  and  6  are  both  imaginary. 

3.  If  lines  be  drawn  from  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  ABC  to  the  centre  of  the  inscribed 
circle  cutting  the  circumference  in  D,  E,  F, 
shew  that  the  angles  DEF  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  joining  these  points  are  respec- 
tively equal  to 


IT  +  A  IT  +  B 


and 


+  C 


4  4  4 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  inscribed  circle, 
then  angle  EDF-\  angle  BOC- 
/?     c 

4.  Let  a,  «j  a, . .  .  .be  the  lengths  of  the 
sides  of  a  polygon  A  BCD. .  .  .inscribed  in  a 
circle,  p^  p^-  ■  ■  -the  lengths  of  the  perpen- 
diculars from  any  point  P  in  the  circle  on  the 
considered  position.  Then  if  the  polygon  be 
not  reentering,  and  if  P  be  on  the  smaller  arc 
cut  off  by  a,, 


/.      A      A 


A 


Take  a  triangle  ABC  inscribed  in  a  circle, 
P  any  point  on  the  arc  AB,  then  letting  fall 
perpendiculars  /'/',  =/  on  AB-a^,  PP^  =/, 
on  BC-a^,  PP.^  -p^  on  AC-a^,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  feet  of  these  perpendiculars 
lie  in  a  right  line,  and  since  the  angle  be- 
tween any  two  lines  equals  angle  between 
perpendiculars  on  those  lines,  we  have  since 

A  PP^  P,+A  PP.  P.  =  A  PP,  P, . 

p^p^  sin  B+pj^  sin  A^p^p^  sin  C. 
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sin  B      sin  A       sin  C 


But 

«3  c^i  «i      ' 

or     —  =  — I . 

/.    A    A 
To  apply  this  to  a  case  of  polygon,  join 
/<Cy    let    AC  —  q,    and   ^,  =  perpendicular 
from  A  on  AC. 


Then 
Similarly, 


/i    A    ?i  ■ 
!7i     Pz     (It  ' 

^•z      A       i^s' 


add,  and 


^/i— 4  _  fln— 2  ^n— 3 

?n-^     A-2  7n—3 ' 

^n— 3_gn-l  «n 

?n— 3     Pn—l  pn  ' 

Pi      Pi      p3  pn ' 


5.    Prove  that 

1, 


tan -j  tan  +  2  tan  —  + 

2"  +  l  (  2"+l  2" 

+  2"-"  tan  —  +  2" 
2^ 


coi^/^-i 

Since  2  cot  2^  = ;—  =cot  A  -  tan  A, 

cot  ^ 

.  cot  A  =  tan  /i/  +  2  cot  2.4 

=  tan  yi +  2  tan  2/f +  2'^  cot  2*   A=etc. 


cot 


-=:tan 


TT 


TT 


+  2  tan—  +2*  tan 


+  2"--  tan  —  +2"— 1  cot  — 

2^  4 


2"+l 

J  tan +  2  tan  —  + +2"—^^  . 

I         2"+'  2"  J 

N.  B. — This  problem  may  also  be  solved 
from  the  identity 


by  taking  logs  of  both  sides,  differentiating 
with  respect  to  x,  and  putting  x—  —. 


dx  +  cy+az 

6.   If -— m,  shew  that 

cx  +  ay-i-oz 


—  anal.  =:  anal. 


we  have 

c(f^x  +  cy  +  az)  +  abz  =  c{cx  +  ay  +  b£)  -Vabz 

,'.  adz  -  hex  -  acz-\-c'^x—c'^y  -  acy  -  bcz-\-ahZy 

i.e.,  (b  -  c)(az  -  cx^  —  [f-  o){fy  -  bz), 

b-c         c-a 

.'.  T— =  etc.  in  same  way. 

cy  —  bz     az  -  ex  ' 

7.   Solve     x'^  —vz  —  a.         (i) 
y->--zx-b.  (2) 

z'^-xy-c.  (3) 

(2)  X  (3) -(I)*  gives 

x(T)Xyz  -  x'^  -  j'^  -z^)—bc  —  a'^,   etc.  =etc. 
X  y 


a-^-bc     b'' 


-A  say. 


from  (1)   A.  =  (a3  ^.  33+^3  _-ja*<:)^, 
whence  x,  y  and  z. 

8.   If  n  be  any  integer  >i,  shew  that 
1 2»  » 

I  «  '■  ' 


We  have 


rt  J  +  rt  2  +  .  .  +  «■»( 


n  +  I  +  n  +  2  +  .  .  +  2n 


1 

I  2M  I  «■ 

if) 


3«+i)»         l^" 

[     > 


Now 


r    <C  8n'^{2>l^^  -  l),   «  any 


2 

'3«  +  i 


integer  >■  I  for  if  «— i,  the  above  inequality 
becomes  2^=8,  but  for  all  higher  integral 
values  of  M  ]>■  I  this  inequality  holds, 

I  2M 


a  fortiori 


L.^ 


f 


9.  Examine  the  statement  that  every  even 
number  is  the  sum  of  two  prime  numbers^ 
and  every  odd  number  the  sum  of  three 
prime  numbers. 

The  propositions  appear  to  be  true  for  all 
primes  up  to  lOO.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
formula  expressing  primes  only,  such  as  re-, 
quired  here.  The  converse,  however,  is  very 
obvious. 
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lo.   Sum  the  series 


1  ^  j  ... 

-. +  T +  "r2"+ to  inhnity. 

L£    [4    L-^ 

Let  4  ^=4   i'[T  +  '[T^"" 


4W2       2«(2«-l)         2«  I 

I  2«   ~  I  2«  I  2«   ~   I  2M  -  2 


L? 


point  of  intersection  of  yii^and  CZ>  produced 
as  origin,  and  let 


— 1-  — 7  =  I  be  =n  o(  y4D, 
2a     2d 


-  +  -—=!    =n  of  BC. 

la'       2d' 

Then  U.  V  middle  points  of  diagonals  are 
{a,  <J')  and  [a'^b).  Also,  T  the  intersection  of 
!  +  «!      b-\-h' 


PR  and  05  is 

^  2 


■.  T  lies  on 


■•^"^li^TT'TI'TI'li' 


4 


Sum  the  series 


,4  6  8 

tan~i +  tan— 1 4-  tan~^ 

1-5  S-ii  III9 


to  n  terms 


■  This   question    appears    to    be   erroneous. 
We  suggest  that  it  should  be 


Sum  the  series 
4 


tan~ 


I  +  I.5 


htan-i 


+  tan-i- 


1  +  5.11   ■       ■     1  +  II. 19 
+  .  .  to  w  terms. 


i  +  i.S  1  +  1.5 


tan-i  5  -  tan-^  i 


1  +  5. II 


-  =  tan-i  II  -  tan-i  5, 


etc.  =  etc., 
2[n+  i) 


(I +  («''  +  «-  l)|  («+l)*  +  («+l)-  ij-  ) 

=  tan-i  |(m+i)^ +(«+ i)- 1} 
-  tan-i(M^  +«-  i), 

(       ;/{;/  + 3)      I 
■■•   ^'^='---%n+,)in^2)V 

II.  P,  Q,  R,  S  are  the  middle  points  of 
the  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  taken  in  order  ; 
the  intersection  of  PR  and  QS  lies  in  the 
same  straight  line  with  the  points  which 
bisect  the  diagonals  of  the  quadrilateral. 

Let  ABCD  be  the  quadrilateral,  take  O 


the  right  line  UV,  ard  bisects  it. 

12.  An  ellipse  is  inscril  ed  in  any  triangle, 
and  the  polars  of  the  middle  points  of  the 
sides  are  drawn  ;  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
three  polarris  of  constant  area. 

If  5  be  the  area  of  the  tria-gle  formed  by 
the  three  line.«,  a.^x-^b^y-Vc^—0, 

a^x  +  h^y  +  c^-o,     a^x+b^  +  c^-O; 
then 


(^li^fj^ 

(«A)(«3^l)(«l^) 


(Salmon's  Conies, 
§  39,  6th  ed.j 


{a^b.^c^)  standing  for      I  a,,  a. 


and  so  for  [a^b^),  etc. 


b„  b„  b. 


XX ^      yy.  ,11 

Let +  =^  -1=0,  etc.,  be  the  polars 

a^         0^ 

of  points  P{x,y,),  Q{x^y^),  R{x^y^),  with 
respect  to  the  ellipse  -1+11"''-°'  ^^^  '^'■ 


a^  '   b-^' 


a^  '    b'  ' 


I  I  = 

a'^b^ 


fl^  '   b^ 


,  -  I 


-r,,  y,,  I 
jr,,j',,  I 


2  [area  PQR] 


25= 


,777^  (^<?^)' 


.'.  5= 


a^b^ 
a'^b-^iPQR)-^ 


^{QOR)  (ROP)  {POQ) 


where  O  is  centre  of  the  ellipse.     Now,  let 
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ABChe  a  triangle  circumscribed  to  an  ellipse, 
the  eccentric  angles  of  the  points  of  contact 
being  ».  ^.  V ;  let  P,  Q,  R  be  the  middle 
points  of  its  sides,  and  0  as  before  centre  of 
the  ellipse.  If  jr,j,,  x.^y^,  x^y^  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  ^,  B,  C,  then 

^{QOR)-  l,x^,  y^ 

...  /3  +  y 


and  -±  —  , 


J', 


fi-y 


whence  substituting, 


p 

+ 

7 

2 

COS 

iS 

- 

7 

area  QOR— —   tan 


.•.  polar  area  =  ^ 


lea'^b^  [PQRY 


a^  b^ 


R  —  y            y  —  a             a  -  8 
tan ■'-   tan  J- tan  — 


But  -  6  tan 


/3-y 


y  —  a           a  —  8 
1 tan  - 


2  2  2 

^(ABC)^^{PQR); 

l6a''b-'(PQRY 
•'•  polar  area  =—-,^,^^^^,^    ^[ABC) 

=  area  of  original  triangle. 

13.  Through  any  two  points  A  and  B  on 
an  equilateral  hyperbola  lines  are  drawn 
parallel  respectively  to  the  polars  of  i9  and 
A  :  a  circle  may  be  described  passing  through 
the  intersection  of  these  lines,  through  A  and 
B,  and  through  the  centre  of  the  hyperbola. 

Let  A,  B  be  points  on  the  hyperbola,  xy=c, 
centre  O,  then  equations  of  sides  of  quadri- 
lateral OACB  dixe 


OA, 


OB, 


J'l 


.0;      AC, 


4-^  =  C'; 


y  X      y         , 

---0;      BC,-  +  --.C" ; 


whence  <»,  «'  being  angles  AO,  B,  ACB 
I  I 


■»".J. 


1"2 
I 


y,yi 


x^y, 


^2>'l 


tan  a 


I 


•  +  ■ 


.-.  tan  1  +tan  <^'—0;  «  +  "'  =  "■.  » 

.*.  Quadrilateral  OACB  is  inscriptible 

in  a  circle. 

Note. — We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Frisby  for 
the  solution  of  this  problem. 

14.  The  locus  of  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular drawn  from  the  focus  of  a  parabola 
on  the  normal  is  another  parabola. 

Let  y^—4.mx  be  =:n  of  parabola.  The 
length  of  perpendicular  from  [m.o]  on  nor- 
mal 2m{y-y')  +  y'{x-x')=o  is 

P=',  ,  -=^V{x{x'  +  m)}  . 

Now,  9  being  angle  made  with  the  axis  by 
perpendicular, 

sinf>  =  'J—^ — ,     cos  O-'J -^ — , 
^  x'  +  m  ^  x'  +  m 

m  cos  0 

■'•  ''"'s'in^^ 

.*.  p*  sin*  6—tnp  cos  f* 

y'^  —  mx  =n  of  locus. 


Recently  in  a  book-store  in  the  City  of 
Mexico,  a  tourist  from  Yankeeland  found  a 
Spanish  history  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  imprint  of  a  Madrid  publishing  house. 
Its  five  hundred  pages  of  miscellaneous  read- 
ing matter  furnished  him  wiih  much  very 
curious  information.  Lincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation  was  made  to  relate  to  Indians 
instead  of  negroes.     An  incident  of  Indian 


bravery  in  King  Philip's  time  was  located  in 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The  characters  in 
"  Mrs  Henriquetes  Becker  Stowe's  "  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  "  were  given  as  historical.  The 
pictures  were  as  queer  as  the  tex^.  Lincoln 
was  shewn  with  a  cabinet  party  composed  of 
Indian  chiefs.  New  York  was  a  small  strag- 
gling village,  and  Washington  had  a  mon- 
arch's crown  on  his  head. 


Contemporary  Opinion. 
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HARVARD    LECTURES    ON 
PEDAGOGY.* 

TEACHERS    AND    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  professor  said,  in  opening,  that  the 
German  system  of  training  teachers  had  been 
adopted  partially  by  France  and  the  United 
States,  though  it  had  reached  a  higher  state 
of  perfection  in  Germany  than  elsewhere. 
As  regards  our  own  country,  or  that  part  of 
it  where  public  education  is  in  any  state  of 
advancement,  we  have  better  buildings  for 
schools,  better  organization,  and  a  better 
class  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, than  in  France  or  England.  Still  we 
are  deficient  as  compared  with  Germany,  and 
the  nature  of  that  deficiency  is  indicated  in  a 
saying  that  has  been  frequently  quoted,  that 
"in  America,  as  brick  and  mortar  accumu- 
late, teaching  begins;"  that  is,  with  us  ex- 
ternals are  prior  and  superior  to  internal  ad- 
ministration. In  Germany  it  is  otherwise ; 
the  system  is  paramount,  and  external  con- 
ditions quite  subordinate.  The  school-work 
there  has  been  uniform.  An  element  of  per- 
manency and  steadiness  characterizes  the 
administration.  Teachers'  salaries,  though 
small  as  compared  wiih  ours,  go  on  without 
change  for  twenty  years.  The  wisdom  of  the 
statesmen  who  conduct  the  government,  and 
the  profession  of  teachers  of  every  grade,  is 
combined  in  the  matter  of  school  administra- 
tion, and  all  act  together  upon  a  common 
understanding  and  to  a  common  end.  The 
most  sensitive  barometer  of  the  tendency  of 
affairs  in  any  country  is  the  condition  of  the 
schools.  In  them  all  classes  have  a  common 
concern,  and  this  because  the  schools  de- 
velop individual  character,  and  the  totality  of 
individual  character  constitutes  the  national 
character.     If  even  under  a  Monarchy   the 

•  By  Prof.  G.  S.   Hall.     Reprinted  from  the  AVa; 
England  Journal  of  Education. 


prosperity  of  the  country  is  recognized,  as  it 
is  in  Germany,  to  be  bound  up  in  the  welfare 
of  the  schools,  not  less  but  more  clearly 
should  it  be  recognized  in  a  Rppublic;  and 
this  consideration  is  the  more  urgent  in  view 
of  the  present  and  prospective  social  condi- 
tions of  our  own  country. 

The  system  of  normal  teaching  in  Germany 
so  thoroughly  permeates  the  whole,  that 
cases  are  common  of  teachers  who  bej;an 
teaching  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary 
schools,  and  rose  through  each  successive 
grade,  studying  constantly  meanwhile,  and 
reaching  at  length  the  grade,  first  of  student, 
and  then  of  professor,  in  the  best  universities. 
This  constant  daily  training  in  the  art  of  in- 
structing the  minds  of  others  found  its  proper 
fruition  in  teaching  of  the  tiighest  grade  ;  and 
the  earlier  experience  was  not  a  loss  but  a 
gain  to  the  teacher  in  his  work  as  a  professor 
in  the  university — the  system  of  teaching  be- 
ing governed  by  common  principl  s  through- 
out. In  all  grades  of  instruction  the  stress 
is  laid  on  these  three  elements — philology, 
psychology,  and  ethics.  These  are  held  to 
be  fundamental,  so  much  so,  and  so  generally 
so,  as  regards  teaching,  that  even  clergymen 
have  to  pass  an  examination  in  them  before 
being  licensed  to  enter  upon  their  profession. 
In  adopting  and  adhering  to  this  policy,  the 
underlying  assumption  is  that  there  is  a  sci- 
ence of  teaching;  if  theie  is  such  a  science, 
then  teaching  is  a  profession;  if  not,  it  is 
merely  a  handiwork. 

The  view  which  is  taken  of  this  vital  ques- 
tion depends  very  much  upon  the  system  of 
philosophy  which  is  generally  accepted.  In 
England  and  this  coun'ry  it  has  been  founded 
very  much  on  the  theory  of  Locke  and  others 
of  his  school,  that  all  knowledge  is  derivable 
through  the  senses;  ihat  the  mmd  originally 
is  but  a  piece  of  blank  paper  on  which  the 
senses  may  write,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
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in  the  mind  thit  was  not  first  in  the  senses. 
The  antagonis  ic  or  rival  theory  recognizes 
that  ideas  are  innate,  and  are  to  be  devel- 
oped by  education  as  a  germ  develops  by 
growth.  According  to  Locke's  theory,  the 
aim  of  the  teacher  has  been  to  present  facts 
to  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  assuming  that  if 
the  facts  were  all  grasped  and  utilized  by  the 
mind,  the  work  of  the  educator  would  be 
complete.  The  other  theory  aims  not  to 
force  the  facts  upon  the  mind,  but  to  stimu- 
late or  encourage  the  mind  to  the  exercise  of 
its  innate  powers. 

The  first  question  for  the  educator,  then, 
is  of  psychology  : — What  is  the  human  mind, 
how  does  it  work,  and  what  are  its  faculties? 
From  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  modern  times 
a  theory  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
mind  has  always  been  assumed — not  always 
the  same  theory  identically,  but  some  theory 
and  investigation  into  psychology  has  pro- 
ceeded on  that  basis.  In  physics  this  method 
of  searching  for  knowledge  has  long  since 
been  abandoned,  and  the  study  of  any  par- 
ticular science  is  no  longer  conducted  upon  a 
theory  accepted  beforehand,  but  attention  is 
given  solely  to  the  facts  or  phenomena.  And 
herein  is  the  application  of  psychology  to 
education.  While  introspection  is  not  dis- 
allowed wholly,  the  beginning  is  made  by 
studying  the  life  of  infancy,  for  here  certainly 
only  the  spontaneous  and  natural  method  in 
education  has  sway ;  and  infancy  is  studied 
moreover  upon  the  anthropological  side,  on 
the  theory  that  each  child  passes  through  all 
the  stages  in  its  development  that  the  race 
had  passed  through. 

The  idiosyncracies  of  the  mind  and  in- 
sanity, especially  of  incipient  stages,  are 
fruitful  fields  of  study  in  psychology.  The 
study  of  physiology  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  psychology,  and  the  matter  of 
physical  education  is  always  important,  in 
order  that  in  the  work  of  education  the  physi- 
cal  force  of  the  child  may  be  economized. 
Under  the  normal  system  of  education,  and 
under  a  competent  teacher,  it  will  prove  that 
the  desire  of  the  pupil  to  learn  will  outrun 
the  desire  of  the  teacher  to  convey  know- 
ledge.     Such   a   teacher  is  a  sympathetic 


teacher — one' who  enters  fully  into  the  child's 
mind,  and  who  does  not  fear  that  by  coming 
down  to  the  child's  level  in  mental  exercises 
and  explorations  he  shall  so  lose  his  dignity 
that  he  cannot  recover  it ;  and  if  it  happens 
that  he  has  been  one  to  whom  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  has  been  a  matter  of  difti- 
culty  rather  than  of  ease,  that  experience  of 
his  own  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  r-  - 
spect  to  devising  little  expedients  of  help  for 
the  pupil,  and  removing  little  hindrances 
that  a  teacher  whose  experience  as  a  student 
has  been  different  might  not  apprehend  or 
appreciate.  The  best  quality  in  a  teach^  is 
a  natural  one,  and  a  thorough  teacher  always 
makes  a  mission  of  his  work. 


ORAL  COMPOSITION. 
We  are  indebted  for  this  expressive  term 
to  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  Head  Master  of  the 
Hamilton  Model  School.  In  a  paper  which 
he  read  before  the  Wentworth  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  which  was  afterwards  published 
in  the  Canada  Educational  Monthly, 
he  says: — "Oral  composition  only  can  be 
taught  to  junior  classes,  and  it  is  of  equal 
importance  with  written  to  more  advanced 
classes.  Pupils  should  be  taught  (^(jM  methods, 
so  that,  in  future  life,  they  may  write  the 
simplest  business  letter  without  exposing 
their  ignorance,  and  'open  their  mouth  with- 
out putting  their  foot  in  it.'  "  The  whole  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  suggestive  essay,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  number  of  the  above-men- 
tioned magazine  for  May  June  last,  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  teachers,  dealing,  as  it 
does,  with  a  subject  which  has  been  as  much 
neglected  as  it  is  of  practical  importance. 
In  many  schools,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  the 
pupils  are  taught  everything  except  to  think 
and  to  express  their  thoughts  with  correct- 
ness, precision  and  ease.  The  master  is  sat- 
isfied if  he  obtains  an  answer  to  his  question 
which  is  substantially  accurate,  without  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  expression.  Sometimes 
the  teacher  himself  sets  a  bad  example  by 
his  own  careless  manner  of  speech,  and  thus, 
though  grammar  and  composition  are  taught 
at  stated  hours,  the  real  object  of  those 
studies  is,  in  practice,  forgotten. 
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The  complaint,  we  know,  is  nothing  new, 
Tior  are  teachers  generally  unaware  of  the 
defect  which  gives  occasion  to  it.  Some  of 
them  have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulty,  and  various  plans 
have  been  tried  for  that  purpose.  Of  most  of 
these  we  have  only  heard,  so  that  we  cannot 
speak  from  experience  of  their  success.  But 
there  is  one  method  which  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  in  operation,  and  which 
seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  end  in 
view.  We  refer  to  the  system  introduced  a 
few  years  ago  into  Mrs.  Lovell's  "Young 
Ladies'  Institute  "  [Montreal],  and  which  has 
already  yielded  such  excellent  results.  Its 
basis  is  the  constant  direction  of  training  and 
study  to  jireparation  for  the  actual  duties  of 
life  and  society.  The  pupil's  powers  of 
thought  having  been  exercised  by  reading 
and  reflection,  she  is  encouraged  to  express 
her  own  ideas  in  conversation.  From  time 
to  time  discussions  are  engaged  in  on  matters 
connec;e<i  with  literature,  history,  art  and  the 
events  of  ihe  day  and,  with  every  fresh  effort, 
new  confidence  is  won  and  a  higher  degree 
of  excellence  attained.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  been  present  at  any  of  Mrs.  Lovell's 
conversazioni  cannot  fail  to  have  been  sur- 
prised and  pleased  at  the  happy  result  of  her 
training.  It  shews  that  the  ' '  Art  of  Conver- 
sation "  can  be  really  taught  and  made  an 
unfailing  auxiliary  to  instruction  in  all  other 
branches.  It  is  at  once  a  stimulant  to  men- 
tal application  and  a  test  of  progress,  while 
it  imparts  to  arduous  duties  an  animation 
and  a  satisfaction  which  rarely  accompany 
isolated  study. 

As  we  said,  we  can  only  write  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  this  single  instance  of  an 
attempt  to  make  school  studies  of  practical 
value  in  social  intercourse.  Living  in  a 
large  city,  surrounded  by  persons  of  culture 
and  refinement,  several  of  whom  were  glad 
to  second  her  efforts,  Mrs.  Lovell  was  able  to 


surmount  some  difficulties  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  might  have  proved  a  barrier 
to  success.  But  even  with  these  advantages 
no  teacher  need  be  told  that  the  task  was  not 
an  easy  one.  It  is  an  undertaking  which  de- 
mands rare  gifts,  moral  as  well  as  mental 
Besides  those  varied  qualifications,  without 
which  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  for  success,  it 
requires  patience,  insight  and  the  power  of 
drawing  out  what  is  best  in  character  and 
intellect.  Such  being  the  nature  of  the  work, 
it  is  an  interesting  question  whether  the  sys- 
tem could  be  beneficially  adopted  in  ordinary 
schools.  First  of  all,  it  would  be  necessaiy 
to  make  some  modifications  in  the  training 
of  the  teachers  themselves.  For,  hitherto,  in 
the  course  pursued,  there  has  been  little  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  those  powers 
on  whose  right  exercise  success  would  mainly 
depend.  In  fact,  expression,  as  the  co-effi- 
cient of  knowledge,  has  been  sadly  neglected 
up  to  the  present  in  English  education. 
Elocution,  though  quite  necessary,  is  a  differ- 
ent thing.  Debates,  of  the  more  public  kind, 
are  mostly  monopolized  by  gentlemen,  and, 
besides,  skill  in  debate  does  not  necessarily 
imply  skill  in  conversation.  The  latter  is  a 
domestic  and  social  art,  and  calls  for  a  man- 
ner, a  tone  of  voice,  a  logic  and  rhetoric 
which  are  quite  alien  to  the  public  platform 
or  club-room.  Its  culture,  however,  is  no 
less  necessary,  but  rather,  as  it  serves  the  in- 
terests of  a  larger  number,  it  is  of  much 
greater  importance.  That  all  educationists 
will  eventually  come  not  only  to  look  at  the 
matter  from  this  standpoint,  but  to  make 
"oral  composition  "  one  of  their  prominent 
studies,  we  have  some  reason  to  hope.  If 
those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  profession 
lead  the  way,  the  rest  will  ultimately  follow, 
and  meanwhile  it  is  something  to  know  that 
one  lady  has  made  the  experiment  with  suc- 
cess, and  proved  the  practicability  of  the 
system. — Montreal  Gazette. 
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ORDER. 

BY   J.    O.    MILLER,    MADOC. 

Among  the  many  great  questions  of  the 
day,  perhaps  none  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  teacher  than  how  to  obtain  and  maintain 
order.  Of  course  by  this  we  do  not  mean 
how  often  the  use  of  the  rod  is  necessary. 
Alas  !  those  happy  days  have  passed  away  ; 
and  there  are  probably  few  amongst  us  who 
could  tell  the  exact  number  of  diurnal  flog- 
gings necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  atten- 
tion in  the  school-room.  Doubtless  many  of 
us  often  long  for  the  opportunity  to  give  vent 
to  the  pent  up  vials,  and  to  administer  the 
strap  all  round ;  but  our  professional  reputa- 
tion is  at  stake,  and  we  must  perforce  discover 
some  other  means  of  restraining  the  unruly 
spirits  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  imagine  perfect 
order.  Any  one  who  has  seen  a  well-drilled 
regiment  of  soldiers  go  through  the  manual 
exercise  can  easily  conceive  a  regiment  of 
school-children  doing  the  same  thing.  Theo- 
retically, order  is  not  hard  to  obtain.  A 
few  leading  principles  must  be  applied  ; 
directions  must  of  course  be  given ;  commands 
must  be  issued  ;  and  the  result  is — confusion. 
Quce  nocent  doceni,  and  any  teacher  who  has 
tried  the  above  method  can  easily  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  A  few 
suggestions  on  this  important  point  may 
therefore  be  of  some  value. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  subject  as  it  affects 
the  teacher.  Good  order  depends  upon  the 
teacher,  and  upon  him  alone.  It  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  add  that  to  obtain  it  requires 
long,  strong,  and  continuous  effort.  How 
necessary  therefore  is  it,  that  his  bodily  health 
should  be  perfect  !  We  think  that  teachers 
are  too  apt  to  neglect  this  all-important  fact. 
We  often  complain  that  we  cannot  teach  so 


well  on  wet,  dismal  days,  as  on  bright  ones  ; 
and  often  the  fault  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
children.  Beyond  a  doubt,  wet  weather  de- 
presses the  spirits,  causes  us  to  feel  restless 
and  ill  at  ease.  If  this  is  the  case,  how  much 
more  is  it  so  when  we  are  suffering  from 
colds  or  other  slight  indisposition.  The  teach- 
er should  guard  with  the  greatest  care  his 
bodily  health.  In  order  that  the  mental 
faculties  may  have  full  play,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  be  unencumbered  by 
bodily  ailments. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  mental  depression  is 
worse  than  bodily  affliction.  How  can  the 
teacher  hope  for  a  successful  day's  work  if 
he  goes  into  the  school-room  with  his  mind 
pre-occupied.  In  order  to  obtain  positive 
attention,  wherein  consists  order,  his  flow  of 
animal  spirits  must  be  good  ;  all  cares  and 
anxieties  must  (for  the  time  being,  at  least) 
be  put  aside  ;  his  whole  soul  must  enter  into 
his  work.  Discouragement  and  want  of  imme- 
diate success  must  be  boldly  met.  The  con- 
sideration of  "  ways  and  means"  must  never 
be  allowed  to  occupy  the  mind  during  school- 
hours:  keep  these  things  for  "home-work." 
Concentrate  every  effort  on  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Be  cheerful  and  hopeful.  Do 
not  let  the  balance  of  the  mind  be  disturbed 
by  anything.  If  we  thought  that  teachers 
ever  lost  temper  we  should  advise  them  not 
to  do  so  ;  but  of  course  they  never  do  this  ; 
therefore,  we  wish  to  insist  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  temper  rather  than  to  advise 
against  the  loss  of  it. 

Affability  in  the  teacher  is  essential  to 
voluntary  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren. School  education  is  but  a  continuation 
of  home  training,  and,  except  in  rare  cases, 
children  have  been  accustomed  to  habitual 
kindness  irom  their  parents.  When  a  child 
first  comes  to  school  it  observes  the  teacher 
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to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  and  everything 
else  ;  and  if  it  sees  in  him  "the  great  unlov- 
able," distrust  and  fear  at  once  take  possession 
of  it,  and  a  barrier  is  thus  raised  against  its  in- 
tellectual progress,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
overcome.  We  think  that  teachers  often  neg- 
lect ihe  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  gain  the  affections  and  confidence  of 
their  pupils.  To  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary, 
mt  even  desirable,  that  endearing  epithets 
should  be  used  either  in  school  or  out  of  it. 
Uniform  kindness  is  all  that  is  required. 
Syirpathy  with  a  child's  failings  is  sure  to  re- 
ceive confidence  in  return ;  that  accomplished, 
the  key  to  its  inmost  nature  is  obtained. 
Gill  says  on  this  point,  ' '  Discipline  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  kindness,  is  proverbial  for  its 
influence.  It  his  charms  for  the  worst 
natures,  it  has  subdued  the  most  obstinate 
tempers.  Where  it  exists,  the  children  will 
be  incited  to  praiseworthy  condact,  they  will 
be  put  upon  the  path  of  self-improvement, 
offences  will  be  prevented,  unnecessary  temp- 
tations will  not  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
weak,  and  severity  will  be  avoided — severity 
whether  in  exacting  more  than  the  children 
can  bear,  or  in  the  infliction  of  brutal  punish- 
ment." Very  often  the  child  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  object  for  the  affectionate  regard 
of  the  teacher,  nevertheless  its  mind  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  susceptibiliLies  as  that  of  the 
more  favoured  one,  and  both  ought,  in  this  re- 
spect, to  be  treated  alike.  Some  teachers 
consider  such  treatment  below  their  profes- 
sional dignity.  Grant  this  fallacy  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  The  question  then  arises 
— How  is  the  very  young  child  to  be  made  to 
understand  the  rules  of  professional  etiquette? 
No;  the  teacher  who  takes  this  ground  is  un- 
worthy of  the  care  of  these  lit'.le  minds,  and 
does  not  understand  the  wide  scope  of  his 
profession. 

But  if  the  minds  of  the  children  are  thus 
to  be  drawn  out  and  educated,  we  must  not 
neglect  their  bodily  comforts.  Of  course 
ventilation  plays  an  important  part  in  this 
respect.  How  many  of  our  schools  possess 
that  inestimable  thing  a  good  thermometer? 
We  a-e  inclined  to  think  that  in  winter  our 
school-rooms  are  kept  too  warm.     And  this 
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applies  more  especially  to  schools  in  rural 
districts.  As  a  general  thing,  farmers  keep 
their  houses  too  hot,  and  when  the  children 
come  to  school  they  complain  of  the  cold,  if 
the  school-room  is  not  so  warm  as  the  house. 
They  must  be  educated  to  this.  We  recall 
a  case  in  our  own  experience.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  very  cold  weather  the 
children  complained  of  the  coldness  of  the 
room,  though  the  thermometer  would  register 
about  60°  to  65°  Fahr.  They  were  told  that 
it  was  not  healthy  for  them  to  study  hard  in 
a  very  warm  room.  Before  the  winter  was 
over,  they  would  at  once  complain  if  the  room 
happened  to  get  over-heated.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  too  great  heat  causes  lethargy 
and  dulness,  and  teachers  would  find  the  bene- 
ficial result  of  keeping  a  thermometer  in  the 
school-room. 

Again,  under  the  most  favourable  external 
circumstances,  the  busy  little  minds  require 
variety  and  rest.  The  minds  of  young  chil- 
dren will  not  bear  the  strain  of  continuous 
labour.  They  must  have  frequent  relaxation. 
In  a  school  where  singing  is  taught — and  we 
are  sorry  to  see  it  taught  in  so  few  of  cur 
schools — a  chorus,  in  which  all  can  join,  has 
a  splendid  effect.  The  little  bodies  are  eased 
and  rested  by  standing  (or  marching),  while 
singing;  the  little  minds  are  relieved  ;  there 
is  general  relaxation ;  the  exercise  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  its  benefit  to  the  lungs  (on  the 
assumption  always  that  the  room  is  well-ven- 
tilated) ;  and  the  animation  depicted  in  each 
face  telli  its  worth.  Another  very  good  plan 
is  to  allow  frequent  recesses  of  one  or  two 
minutes — every  three-quarters  of  an  hour  is 
sufficient.  Our  plan  has  been  to  allow  the 
pupils  in  these  intervals  to  turn  round  in  their 
seats,  and  whisper  quietly  until  the  bell  rings 
for  work  to  recommence.  This  plan,  besides 
the  original  idea  of  giving  a  rest,  also  does 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  talking  which 
would  otherwise  be  indulged  in.  These  are 
only  a  few  hints.  The  ingenious  teacher  will 
readily  adapt  and  discover  others  perhaps 
more  suited  to  his  particular  requirements. 
After  all,  the  highest  order  is  only  obtained 
where  pupil  and  teacher  mutually  recognize 
the  fact  that  certain  work  is  to  be  performed 
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by  each.  Ifibe  pupil  is  certain  that  the  teacher 
will  do  his  part,  he  has  by  that  alone  a  stim- 
ulus given  him  to  do  his  share  faithfully.  On 
the  part  of  the  pupil  there  must  be  comp'ete 
confidence  towards  the  teacher  ;  there  must 
be  affection,  for  children  are  properly  ruled 
only  through  their  nffections ;  they  must 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  duty, 
and  be  prepared  to  apply  its  principles  to 
their  work  in  the  school-room.  On  the  part 
of  the  teacher  there  must  be  a  complete  and 
even  awe-inspiring  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
his  work,  and  of  the  responsibility  resting 
upon. him;  there  must  be  reciprocal  confi- 
dence and  affection  ;  there  must  be  uniform 
kindness  and  affability  ;  there  must  be  the 
complete  absence  of  the  least  seeming  parti- 
ality ;  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  there 
must  be  deep  religious  sentiment.  When 
teacher  and  pupil  are  imbued  with  these 
things  we  may  then,  and  not  until  then,  look 
for  perfect  order  in  the  school-room- 


SHORT-HAND   IN  SCHOOLS. 

For  a  hundred  years  men  have  been  using 
the  steam  engine,  for  fifty  years  the  loco- 
motive, about  thirty  years  ago  telegraphing 
was  adopted,  almost  yesterday  the  telephone 
was  introduced,  and  the  gain  to  the  world 
from  all  these  has  been  inestimable.  Add 
to  these  photography,  printing,  the  sewing 
machine,  and  the  thousand  and  one  appli- 
ances that  utilize  heat,  light  and  electricity, 
and  the  mind  is  amazed  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  world  of  to-day  and  the  world  of 
the  days  of  Coesar. 

What  the  locomotive  is  to  the  dray  cart, 
what  the  telegraph  is  to  the  letter  carrier, 
such  is  short-hand  writing  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  long-hand.  With  simplicity  in  the 
form  of  the  letter,  with  harmony  between 
the  sound  and  the  spelling,  the  pencil  or  pen 
of  the  writer  proceeds  at  a  rapidity  that  keeps 
pace  even  with  the  tongue  of  the  most  ready 
speaker,  and  thoughts  that  come  rushing 
with  headlong  force  are  caught  on  the  wing, 
and  ere  they  escape  are  pinned  to  the  page. 

Probably  nothing  could  produce  such  a 
revolution  in  our  educational  system  as  the 


introduction.of  the  use  of  short-hand.  The 
benefits  would  be  threefold  : 

1st.   Ease  in  learning  to  read. 

2nd.   Time  saved  in  learning  to  spell. 

3rd.   Time  saved  in  writing. 

How  much  would  be  saved  from  the  time, 
now  far  too  short  to  give  a  youth  an  adequate 
training,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  accu- 
racy. A  president  of  one  of  our  universiiies 
estimates  that  in  the  time  which  he  spent 
learning  to  spell  he  could  have  learned  a 
foreign  language. 

There  is  quite  a  demand  for  short-hnnd 
writers.  Most  of  our  large  offices,  legal  or 
commercial,  keep  a  writer  skilled  in  this  art. 
The  manager  of  a  bank,  railroad,  telegraph 
company,  large  business  firm,  or  law  ciffice, 
can  get  through  his  correspondence  in  one- 
fifth  the  time  that  it  would  require  if  he  did 
not  use  this  excellent  art. 

So  great  would  be  the  benefit  from  its 
adoption  that  our  educational  authorities 
should  commence  its  introduction  at  once, 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  using  it  universally. 

In  all  our  cities  and  towns  where  teachers 
can  be  obtained,  there  is  no  reason  why  trus- 
tees should  not  see  that  instruction  is  given 
in  this  subject.  French,  German,  and  many 
other  subjects  are  taught  that  do  not  possess 
half  the  claim  for  public  recognition  that 
phonography  does.  The  great  obstacle  that 
prevents  its  introduction  is  simply  an  indo- 
lent conservatism.  W.  A.  D. 

Toronto,  September,  1S81. 


EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Annual  Report  of  Earl  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Mundella,  the  heads  of  the  Education 
Department  in  England,  on  the  condition  of 
Elementary  Education  for  the  year  ending 
August  31st,  1880,  is  before  us.  From  it  we 
lenrn  that  there  were  in  that  year  17,614 
schools  in  England  and  Wales  under  the 
charge  of  31,422  certificated  teachers,  7,652 
assistant  teachers,  and  31,570  pupil  teach- 
ers. The  number  of  scholars  registered  was 
3,895,824,  and  the  number  in  average  at- 
tendance 2,750,916,  or  71  per  cent,  of  the 
registered  attendance.  Of  those  in  attend- 
ance 54  per  cent,  were  boys  and  46  percent. 
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girls ;  29  per  cent,  were  under  seven  years 
of  age,  37  per  cent,  between  seven  and  ten, 
and  34  per  cent,  above  ten.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  attendance  in  the  upper 
classes  is  increasing.  About  one  in  every  nine 
of  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales 
attends  school  regularly,  the  actual  figures 
being  10.8  per  cent.  The  cost  for  educating 
each  scholar  in  average  attendance  was 
$10.42.  The  salaries  of  male  teachers 
averaejed  $590,  of  female  teachers,  $356. 
The  Report  notices  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  latter  class. 
The  average  cost  of  school  accommodation, 
including  site,  for  each  scholar  in  average 
attendance  was  $26.  Military  drill  is  taught 
to  boys  in  1,203  schools,  cookery  to  girls  in 
276  schools,  and  singing  by  ear  to  85. 14  per 
cent,  of  ail  the  scholars.  School  accommo- 
dation was  provided  for  above  four  million 
scholars,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  a  want 
of  the  necessary  means  of  acquiring  the  ele- 
ments of  education  in  the  country. 

The  Report  is  a  very  encouraging  one,  inas- 
much as  it  shews  an  improvement  in  almost 
every  item,  even  in  that  of  teachers'  salaries. 

TORONTO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Special  Examination,  for  Mr.  Alderman 
Hallam's  Medals,  July  4,  1881. 

CANADIAN   HISTORY — FIRST   DIVISION, 

1.  Name  three  of  the  earliest  explorers  of 
Canada,  the  countries  from  which  they  came, 
and  the  parts  they  visited,  with  dates. 

2.  State  briefly  what  you  know  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists. 

3.  Sketch  in  a  few  words  the  career  of 
General  Brock. 

4.  By  what  Act,  and  for  what  purpose, 
were  the  Clergy  Reserves  established  ?  How 
were  they  finally  disposed  of? 

5.  {a)  In  the  Dominion  Parliament,  what 
course  is  usually  taken  by  the  Ministry  when 
defeated  ? 

(h)  What  power  does  the  House  possess, 
by  the  exercise  of  which  Ministers  would  be 
forced  to  take  this  course  ? 

(c)  Was  this  power  held  by  the  House  of 
Assembly  under  the  Constitutional  Act? 
Explain  fully. 


6.  What  were  the  chief  causes  that  led  to 
the  Canadian  Rebellion? 

7.  By  what  Act  was  Confederation  effect- 
ed, what  provinces  were  united  under  it,  and 
what  additions  have  since  been  made  ? 

8.  Explain  the  following  terms  as  used  in 
Parliament  : — Bill,  Act,  to  adjourn,  to  pro- 
rogue, to  dissolve. 

9.  By  whom  are  the  following  appointed  : 
Governor -General,  Lieutenant  -  Governors, 
Dominion  Senators,  Speaker  of  the  Senate, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

10.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following  events 
in  Canadian  history  : — Confederation,  intro- 
duction of  Parliaments,  first  Fenian  raid, 
taking  of  Quebec. 

CANADIAN    GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  ?  Name  those  bordering 
on  Lake  Ontario. 

2.  Going  by  the  Grand  Trunk  from  To- 
ronto to  London,  through  what  counties 
would  we  pass?  Name  the  principal  towns 
on  Lake  Huron  and  the  Georgian  Bay. 

3.  What  rivers  empty  into  the  east  side  of 
Georgian  Bay,  and  of  what  lakes  are  they 
the  outlets  ? 

4.  What  is  the  length,  and  give  the  lake 
expansions  of  the  Ottawa  River?  Name  the 
counties  touching  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ottawa. 

5.  What  tributaries  are  received  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  the  Province  of  Quebec? 

6.  Name  the  principal  islands  in  the  Otta- 
wa, and  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  east  of  Mont- 
treal.  Where  is  Ha-Ha  Bay?  What  lake 
is  emptied  by  the  Richelieu  river  ? 

7.  Give  the  western  boundary  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Name  its  principal  mountain  range. 
W'hat  of  the  mineral  productions  of  Nova 
Scotia  ? 

8.  Name  the  counties  and  their  capitals  of 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

9.  What  are  the  chief  rivers  of  Bri;ish 
Columbia?  Where  are  Victoria  and  West- 
minster situated  ? 

10.  In  what  direction  from  Toronto  is 
Winnipeg,  Sable  Island,  Hudson  Bay  ? 
What  are  the  chief  exports  of  Ontario? 
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INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

As  the  names  and  qualifications  of  the 
sub-examiners  will  prove  a  matter  of  interest 
to  our  readers,  and  as  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  announced  them,  we  give  a  com- 
plete list  with  the  subject  allotted  to  each, 
and  some  other  particulars  connected  with 
the  examinations. 

SUB-EXAMINERS. 

Algebra.  — yi.t%%xi.  J.  Brown,  M.A.,  U. 
C.  C.  ;  A.  K.  Blackadar,  M.A.,  Civil  Ser- 
vice;  C.  H.  Koye,  B.A.,  Student;  — 
Leonard,  U.  C.  C. 

Arithmetic. — Messrs.  G.  B.  Sparling, B. A., 
U.  C.  C.  ;  C.  A.  Barnes,  B.A.,  P.  S.  I.  ; 
W.  E.  Sprague,  Model  School,  Cobourg; 
C.  Moses,  P.  S.  I.  ;  —  Lafferty,  M.A., 
Wilberforce  Institute. 

Euclid.— VxoL  A.  R.  Bain,  M.A.  Co- 
bourg; —  McDougall,  B.A.,  Teacher;  T. 
H.  Gilmour,  B.A.,  Law  Student;  W.  J. 
Hendry,  Model  School,  Yorkville  ;  T.  H. 
Reditt,  B.A.,  Model  School,  Prescott. 

English  Gravunar. — A.  Johnston,  M.A., 
Law  Student ;  —  Baird,  B.A.,  Theological 
Student;  — Dawson,  B.A.,  Law  Student; 
—  Fergusson,  M.D.  ;  D.  C.  Ross,  B.A., 
Law  Student. 

Composition.  —  Rev.  C.  H.  Mockridge, 
M.A.  ;  F.  W.  Mills,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Dictation.—^.  A.  Donald,  B.A.,  Bar- 
rister. 

Geography.— T>.  V.  McTavish,  B.A.,  Bar- 
rister ;  G.  Inglis,  B.A.  ;  Rev.  A.  Grant,  B.A. 

History. — ^J.  D.  Cameron,  B.A.,  Law 
Student;  J.  A.  Culham,  B.A.,  Law  Student ; 
R.  P.  Echlin,  B.A. 

Literature.— ^ .  Dale,  B.A. ;  Rev.  Sept, 
Jones,  M.A.;  E.  B.  Brown,  B.A.,  Barrister. 

Natural  Philosophy. Patterson,  B.A., 

Barrister;  A.  W.  Reid,  B.A. 

Chetnistry. — A.  McGill,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Univ.  Laboratory ;  —  Carneth,  B.A. 
Student. 

Bookkeeping.  — J.  Dearness,  P.  S.  I. ; 
M.J.  Fletcher,  B.A.,  Law  Student. 

Latin.  —  W.  H.  Vandersmissen,  M.A., 
U.  C.  T.  ;  Rev.  F.  H.  Wallace,  B.A. 

French. — S.  C.  Smoke,  B.  A.,  Law  Student; 
W.  H.  Furrer,  B.A.,  U.  C.  C. 

German.— y^.  H.  Tracer,  B.A.,  U.  C,  C. 


MODE   OF    CONDUCTING   THE    EXAMINA- 
TION. 

After  the  papers  and  bundles  have  been 
counted  by  the  Department,  and    arranged 
for  the  examination,   the  sub-examiners  as- 
semble   to   receive    instructions    from    Mr. 
Tilley,    who    appears    to  act    as    manager. 
There  is  then  a  conference  of  those  to  whom 
each  subject  is  assigned,  to  talk  over  what 
should  be  considered  full  answers,  the  values 
to  be  given  for  partial  answers,  and  to  settle 
other    details.     The    examiners   then    read 
separately  the  subjects  assigned  to  them,  and 
when    an    examiner  has  finished  a  bundle, 
he  is  required  to  pass  it  to  an  examiner  of 
one  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  same  group, 
having  first  put  on  the  outside  envelope  his 
initials  and  the  percentage  obtained  by  the 
candidate.     The  last  examiner  in  the  group 
is  expected  to  add  up  the  marks  obtained  by 
the    candidate    in    the     group.     After   the 
papers  belonging  to  a  school  have  been  ex- 
amined in  all  subjects,  the  bundles  are  taken 
into  a  room  where  the  additions  are  checked, 
etc.,  preparatory  to  the  results  being  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  Department.     Each  sub- 
examiner  is  required  to  report  any  irregulari- 
ties that  may  occur  in  the  papers  he  reads. 
The     bundles     belonging     to    the    smaller 
schools  are  examined  first,  in  order  to  allow 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enter  results,  to  get 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible.     One  of  the 
arithmetic  and  one  of  the  algebra  examiners 
are  generally  detailed  for  this  work  after  the 
first  week.    When  the  papers  in  any  subject 
are  all  examined,  those  set  free  turn  in  to 
assist  in  examining  the  subjects  that  are  in 
arrears.     No  examiner  is  supposed  to  work 
more  than  forty-four  hours  a  week  or  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  except  to  make  up 
lost  time.     The  examiner   may  put    in   the 
specified  number  of  hours  any  time  during 
the  day  or  night,  and  his  remuneration  de- 
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pends  not  on  the  number  of  papers  he  ex- 
amines, but  in  the  time  he  spends  in  exam- 
ining. Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  modus 
operandi,  which  to  our  mind  seems  to  be 
pretty  complete.     But  there  are 

OBJECTIONS   TO    THE    OPERATION     OF    THE 
FOREGOING. 

1.  According  to  regulation,  we  believe, 
each  examiner  is  to  work  eight  hours  a  day 
on  all  days  but  Saturdays,  for  which  day 
four  hours  is  regarded  as  the  proper  amount 
of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
members  do  work  ten  and  twelve  hours  a 
day,  and  in  this  way  make  up  lost  time  and 
secure  other  advantages.  The  regulation 
we  submit  is  a  proper  one,  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  candidates  and  the  Department, 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  No  man  can  do 
justice  to  the  papers  and  examine  ten  hours 
a  day  for  any  length  of  time-  Every  teacher 
knows  this.  True,  the  candidate  can  ap- 
peal ;  but  matters  should  be  so  arranged  that 
appeals  would  be  unnecessary.  We  may 
say  in  passing  that  this  year  a  very  great 
amount  of  dissatisfaction  prevails  in  regard 
to  the  valuation  of  the  answers,  and  we 
prophecy  a  considerable  alteration  in.  some 
of  the  results. 

2.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the  number 
of  papers  one  examiner  may  read  each  day  ; 
and  at  the  late  examination,  we  are  credi- 
ably  informed,  no  less  than  120  different 
sets  of  answers,  each  set  averaging  six  or 
seven  sheets,  were  read  in  nine  hours  by  one 
examiner.  Arithmetic  and  algebra  papers 
may  be  examined  more  quickly  than  the 
others  ;  but  the  subjects  we  refer  to  were  not 
mathematical.  The  Minister  expects,  the 
candidates  hope  for,  and  the  country  pays 
for,  careful  work.  Both  the  length  of  time 
to  be  devoted  each  day  and  the  maximum 
number  of  papers  should  be  fixed  and  strictly 
observed. 

3.  No  one  should  be  appointed  a  sub-ex- 
aminer who  has  not  had  experience  both  as 
leacher  and  examiner.  Quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we  have 
given  above,  never  taught  a  day,  and  can- 
not have  a  proper  conception  of  the  degree 
of  accuracy  and  mental  development  to  ex- 


pect. The  tendency  is  to  err  by  going  to 
one  extreme  or  the  other — to  be  too  severe 
or  too  lenient.  In  the  matter  of  selection, 
the  line  is  drawn  at  University  Graduates, 
Model  School  Masters,  and  Public  School 
Inspectors.  To  the  latter  two  no  objection 
can  be  offered,  so  long  as  they  possess  the 
requisite  amount  of  scholarship,  but  a  B.A. 
with  Honors  is  not  the  only  qualification  of 
an  examiner.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
improper  to  appoint  as  examiners  raw 
graduates — men  or  boys  who  have  just  gone 
through  the  mill  themselves  and  have  not 
had  that  mental  exaltation  that  so  frequently 
characterizes  the  class,  toned  down  by  a 
little  experience.  We  would  respectfully 
suggest,  too,  to  the  Minister,  that  all  the 
brains  and  scholarship  of  the  Public  School 
profession  are  not  in  the  possession  of  Model 
School  Masters.  We  do  not  attribute  to 
the  Department  any  other  motive  than  a 
desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  the 
Examining  Board,  but  we  should  like  to  see 
thereon  more  Public  School  Inspectors  and 
Public  School  Masters.  If  there  are  any 
loaves  and  fishes,  they  plainly  belong  to  the 
faithful  and  able  teacher,  not  to  the  fledgling 
lawyer,  however  high  may  be  his  attain- 
ments as  a  scholar.  Mankind  is  always 
going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  In  the 
anxiety  to  secure  a  high  scholastic  standard, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  teaching  experi- 
ence and  examining  ability  is  left  out  of 
sight  in  too  many  instances. 

4.  The  sub-examiners  should  be  required 
to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  examination 
while  it  lasts.  As  a  matter  of  course  some 
of  the  law  students,  by  working  late  and 
early,  had  four  or  five  hours  to  devote  to 
their  own  office  work  and  the  attractions  of 
Osgoode  Hall.  How  can  one  feel  satisfied 
with  the  eight  or  nine  hours  examining  of  a 
young  man  who  devotes  four  or  five  other 
hours  of  the  same  day  to  other  work,  and 
that  too  amid  the  tropical  heat  of  last  July. 
This  must  be  altered.  The  Minister  cannot 
but  see  the  impropriety  of  the  course  we 
object  to. 

5.  Mr.  Tilley,  it  is  said,  allots  to  the  dif- 
ferent sub-examiners  the  subjects  they  are  to 
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take,  without  consulting  their  wishes  or 
their  capabilities.  Any  one  who  reads  the 
list  we  have  given  will  see  that  there  have 
been,  in  several  instances,  etforts  made  to 
insert  round  pegs  in  square  holes.  The 
examiners  should  be  chosen — not  hap-hazard 
as  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now — but  with  a 
view  to  the  examination  of  certain  subjects, 
and  the  man  best  fitted  for  a  subject  should 
be  detailed  therefor.  With  the  highly  praise- 
worthy design  of  evoking  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
amongst  the  sub-examiners,  Mr.  Tilley  posts 
every  morning  on  the  black-board  the  total 
number  of  papers  read  by  each  sub-examiner 
on  the  previous  day.  What  effect  this  mode 
of  procedure  has  on  the  quality  of  the  work, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Tilley's  little  contrivance  sa- 
vours somewhat  of  childishness,  and  may 
work  positive  injury.  We  have  no  desire  to 
be  captious  in  our  objections  to  the  present 
mode  of  conducting  this  examination  ;  but 
having  the  public  interest  at  heart,  we 
desire  to  see  corrected,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  defects  to  which  we  have  drawn  atten- 
tion. If  the  Intermediate — this  pestilent 
visitor  of  our  High  Schools — is  to  be  main- 
tained, let  us  try  to  reduce  its  evils  at  the 
very  fountain  source. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1881. 

INTERMEDIATE.  —  CHEMISTRY. 

Examiner — E.  Haanel,  Ph.D. 

I.  KN0,  +  H^S0^=HN03H-KHS0^. 

(i.)  Give,  first,  the  names  of  the  com- 
pounds entering  into  the  reaction  represented 
by  above  equation,  and  second,  the  names 
of  the  elements,  with  their  combining 
weights,  entering  into  the  constitution  of 
these  compounds. 

(ii.)  Represent,  by  diagram,  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  conducting  the  experiment  in- 
dicated by  the  equation. 

(iii.)  What  effect  would  H^SO^,  HNO3 
and  KNO3,  each  have  upon  a  solution  of 
blue  litmus  ? 

2.  It  is  required  to  make  3^  pounds  of 
HNO3  by  experiment  1.  (ii.)  How  much 
HjSO^  is  required  ? 


3.  Explain. the  principle  of  Davy's  safety 
lamp. 

4.  It  is  required  to  prepare  the  elements 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  for  class  purposes  : 

(i.)  Describe  the  apparatus  and  name  the 
substances  needed  for  the  preparation  of 
each  of  the  elements. 

(ii.)  Write  out  the  equations  representing 
the  reactions  occurring  in  their  elimination. 

(iii.)  Describe  the  experiments  you  would 
perform  to  demonstrate  their  distinguishing 
properties. 

5.  Assign  reasons  for  assuming  that  char- 
coal, graphite  and  diamond  are  different 
modifications  of  the  same  element. 

6.  Complete  the  following  equations  : 

CaC03-h2(HCl)  = 
Na-t-H,0=         :S 
2(NaCl)-f2(H^SOJ  +  MnO^  = 
P,0,  +  3(H,0)  = 

7.  Coal  gas  and  phosphorus  burn  with  a 
luminous  sulphur  and  hydrogen  with  a  non- 
luminous  flame.    Account  for  this  difference. 

8.  A  certain  quantity  of  zinc  furnished, 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  3^4!^ 
pounds  of  zinc  sulphate.  How  much  zinc 
was  employed?    Zn=65. 


INTERMEDIATE  CHEMISTRY, 
JULY,  1881. 

Answers  to  Questions. 

1.  (i.)  \a\  Potassium  nitrate  ;  Sulphuric 
acid ;  Nitric  acid ;  Hydrogen  Potassium  Sul- 
phate. 

[/>]  Potassium  =  39" I;  Nitrogen=i4;  Oxy- 
gen  =  l6;   Hydrogen=l;  Sulphur  =  32. 


(ii.)  a.  Retort  containing  Potassium  nitrate 
and  Sulphuric  acid.     B.  Forceps   of  retort 
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holder.  C.  Receiver.  D.  Block  of  wood 
serving  as  support  for  receiver,  e.  Source  of 
heat.     F.  Cloth  kept  wet  with  cold  water. 

(iii.)  H^SO^  and  HNO3  would  change 
the  blue  of  the  solution  of  litmus  to  red. 
KNO3  would  not  affect  the  colour  of  the 
solution  of  litmus. 

2.  98:63=X:3X- 

686 

X= =5-44  lbs.  of  H^SO^. 

126 

3.  To  affect  chemical  union  between  sub- 
stances capable  of  combining,  it  is  requisite 
that  they  be  raised  to  a  certain  temperature 
termed  the  "  temperature  of  ignition,"  which 
differs  for  different  substances.  To  pre- 
vent the  flame  of  Davy's  lamp  from  raising 
the  temperature  of  explosive  gases  into 
which  the  lamp  may  be  immersed  to  the 
temperature  of  ignition,  Davy  surrounded 
the  flame  of  his  lamp  by  wire  gauze.  The 
gauze  admits  the  explosive  gases  to  the 
flame,  but  confines  their  combustion  within 
the  gauze,  the  conductivity  of  the  latter  (by 
distributing  and  radiating  the  heat  resulting 
from  combustion)  preventing  the  gases  ex- 
terior to  it  from  reaching  the  temperature 
required  to  explode  them. 

4.  (i.)  Apparatus  for  the  preparation  of 
Hydrogen. 

(i)  A  wide  mouthed  bottle  capable  of 
holding  a  pint  or  more. 

(2)  A  paraffined  cork  bored  through 
twice  and  fitting  gas  tight  into  the  mouth  of 
bottle  (i). 

(3)  A  funnel  tube  long  enough  to  reach 
within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  bottle  (i), 
fitted  into  one  of  the  borings  of  the  cork. 

(4)  A  glass  tube  6  inches  long,  bent  at 
right  angles,  one  limb  of  which  is  pushed 
through  the  other  boring  of  the  cork  far 
enough  to  clear  its  lower  surface. 

(5)  Rubber  tubing  to  connect  tube  {4) 
with  gas  bag  or  other  apparatus  for  storing 
the  hydrogen. 


Apparatus  for  the  preparation  of  Nitrogen. 

{a)  A  pneumatic  trough  provided  with 
shelve  and  filled  with  water  to  cover  the 
shelve  one  inch. 

(2.)  A  porcelain  capsule  containing  some 
phosphorus. 

(3.)  A  tubulated  bell  jar  placed  over  cap- 
sule (2)  and  resting  on  shelve  of  trough  (l). 

Substances  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
Hydrogen. 

Granulated  zinc  or  sheet  zinc  in  scraps, 
sulphuric  acid  and  water. 

Substances  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
Nitrogen. 

Air  and  phosphorus, 
(ii.)  Zn  +  H,SO,=ZnSO^  +  H,. 
Air 


P,+ 


(0,+Nx) 


=  P,0,  +  Nx. 


(iii.)  To    demonstrate    the     low    specific 
gravity  of  Hydrogen : 

(a)  Decant  the  gas  upward  from  one  bell 
jar  to  another. 

{b)  Fill  soap  bubbles  with  the  gas. 
{c)  Suspend  an  inverted  beaker  from  one 
arm  of  the  beam  of  a  balance,  counter-bal- 
ancing it  with  weights  placed  in  the  scale- 
pan  attached  to  the  other  arm  of  the  beam. 
Allow  hydrogen  to  stream  up  into  the 
beaker.  The  scale-pan  will  now  descend, 
proving  the  hydrogen  to  be  lighter  than  air. 
The  combustibility  of  Hydrogen  may  be 
demonstrated  : 

(rt)  By  igniting  the  hydrogen  streaming 
through  a  glass  tube  with  narrow  bore,  or 

(b)  By  igniting  the  gas  contained  in  a  bell 
jar,  holding  the  jar  mouth  downward  and 
applying  the  light  at  the  mouth. 

To  prove  that  Hydrogen  is  not  a  supporter 
of  combustion,  plunge  an  ignited  wax  taper 
upward  into  a  bell  jar  hlled  with  hydrogen 
and  held  as  described  in  {b)  previous  answer. 
Properties  of  Nitrogen  are  wholly  negative. 
It  is  neither  combustible  nor  a  supporter  of 
combustion.     This  is  readily  demonstrated 
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by  plungirg  a  lighted  wax  taper  through  the 
tubulure  of  a  bell  jar  containing  the  gas. 
The  taper  will  be  extinguished  and  the  nitro- 
gen fail  to  ignite. 

5.  («)  The  compounds  which  charcoal, 
graphite  and  diamond  are  capable  of  forming 
with  otber  elements  are  identical. 

(f>)  For  the  formation  of  any  of  these  com- 
pounds the  same  proportif  n  by  weight  of 
charcoal,  graphite  or  diamonds  is  necessary. 

6.  CaC03  +  2{HCl)  =  CaCl,+II^0  +  C0, 
Na+H^O  =  NaHO  +  H. 

2.  (NaCl)  +  2(H,SO  J  +  MnO,  =MnSO^  -1- 
Na,S0^  +  2(H,0)  +  Cl,. 
P,0,  +  3(H,0)  =  2(H3POJ. 


7.  [Only  incandescent  solids  and  liquids 
furnish  a  continuous  spectrum,  therefore] 
Substances,  the  product  of  combustion  of 
which  is  solid  (rendered  incandescent  by  the 
heat  eliminated  during  combustion),  burn 
with  a  luminous  flame  ;  those,  the  product  of 
combustion  of  which  is  gaseous,  with  a  non- 
luminous  flame.  The  product  of  combustion 
of  phosphorus  is  solid  P^O^ ;  in  the  case  of 
coal  gas  the  product  of  the  first  stage  of  com- 
bustion is  water  gas  and  solid  carbon.  The 
products  of  combustion  of  Sulphur  and  Hy- 
drogen are  gaseous,  i.e.,  sulphur  dioxide  and 
water  gas  respectively. 

8.  161:  65  =  3^  :X. 

975 
X  =  -7 —  =  1.513  lbs  of  zinc. 

644        ^  ^ 
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Goldsmith's  Dfserted  Village  ;  Cow- 
per's  The  Task  (Book  III. — The  Gar- 
den); and  the  De  Coverley  Papers, 
from  the  Spectator  —  edited  with  Lives, 
Notes,  Introductory  Chapters  and  Exami- 
nation Questions,  by  William  Williams, 
B.A.,  Head  Master  Collin^wood  Colle- 
giate Institute.  One  vol.  i8mo.  Toronto: 
Canada  Publishing  Co.,  i88i. 

The  contents  of  this  manual,  prepared 
by  Mr,  Williams  for  the  English  Literature 
Series  of  the  Canada  Publishing  Co.,  embrace 
the  poriions  of  the  English  authors  of  the 
eighteenth  century  prescribed  for  University 
Matriculation  and  the  Departmental  Exami- 
nations for  Teacbers'  Certificates.  The  woik 
is  a  convenient  compend  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents who  seek  a  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  Goldsmith,  Cowper  and  Addi- 
son ;  and  its  compilation  bespeaks  the  grow- 
ing interest  of  our  educational  authorities  in 
a  department  of  study  which  has  hitherto 
been  too  much  neglected.  The  general  in- 
troduction, which  occupies  eleven  pages,  is  a 
very  full  and  appreciative  summary  cf  the 
literary  history  of  the  eighteenth  century — 
(hat  very  interesting  and  important  chapter 
in  the  annals  of  our  literature.    Mr.  Williams 


writes  in  a  pleasant  style,  not  quite  free  from 
mannerism,  but  he  is  at  least  free  from  the 
jejune  barrenness  into  which  most  so-called 
"  Manuals  "  have  boiled  down  this  delightful 
subject.  "  We  have  changed  all  that,"  since 
Taine's  great  work  became  popularized.  The 
"Chronological  Parallel,"  a  new  and  useful 
feature  common  to  several  of  the  text  books 
we  have  recently  reviewed  in  the  Monthly, 
is  helpful  to  the  student  in  realizing  the  liter- 
ary "situation."  The  "  Life  of  Goldsmith," 
short  as  it  necessarily  is,  we  find  worthy  of 
such  praise  as  we  are  seldom  able  to  give  to 
a  Canadian  biography  in  one  of  these  text 
books.  Mr.  Williams  has  told,  in  his  own 
words  and  with  his  own  thoughts,  the  old 
but  charming  story  of  the  Irish  parson's  boy. 
Such  a  study  as  that  here  given  cannot  fail 
to  impress  and  attract  the  student  who  reads 
in  Mr.  William's  version  the  history  of  this 
most  lovable  of  poets.  The  "Life  of  Cow- 
per "  is  good  also  ;  but  though  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose,  of  giving  a  clear  idea  of  Cow- 
per's  po.-ition  in  the  eighteenth-century  litera- 
ture, we  find  it  less  original  in  thought  than 
the  other  "  Lives"  in  the  volume,  while  it  is 
sometimes  expressed  in  a  slipshod  manner. 
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For  instance,  it  is  said,  at  p.  xvii.,  "Like 
Byron  and  Wordsworth,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  subjective  of  poets."  Why  subjective? 
By  a  subjective  poet  we  understand  one 
whose  poems  are  the  reflex  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  soul — one  who  does  not  describe  Na- 
ture as  Nature  beautiful  in  itself,  but  Nature 
as  the  embodiment  or  interpretation  of  men- 
tal conditions.  Such  was  Shelley  in  all  his 
poetry ;  such,  as  Mr.  Williams  says,  was 
Wordsworth  in  all  his.  Such  was  Byron, 
never  ;  nor  ever  was  Cowper  such,  except  in 
his  hymns  and  those  poems  which  are  most 
morbid  and  least  poetical.  The  "  Life  of 
Addison  "  is  effective,  and  the  subject  is  fully 
brought  before  us.  Mr.  Williams  contrasts 
the  degree  of  the  realistic  fidelity  of  Addison's 
and  of  Steele's  picture  of  the  period,  and 
maintains  that  though  less  pleasing,  Steele's 
coarser  conception  is  probably  nearer  the 
truth  than  Addison's.  We  believe  this  view 
to  be  both  original  and  true. 

The  Notes  in  all  the  authors  are  full  and 
well  chosen,  calculated  to  interest  students, 
and  to  make  easier  the  intelligent  study  of 
this  portion  of  our  literature.  These  are 
well  supplemented  by  the  exercises  contained 
in  the  "  Questions  for  Examination,"  which 
are  clear,  and  thoroughly  break  up  the  ground 
gone  over  in  the  rest  of  the  volume.  A  valu- 
able feature  is  the  "epitome,"  ox  precis  of 
each  poem  given  in  the  Notes.  Altogether, 
the  volume  is  a  most  creditable  one  both  to 
editor  and  publishers.  Mechanically,  the 
work  is  well  turned  out,  the  type  being  clear 
and  open,  and  the  proof  reading  evidently 
well  attended  to. 

Dictionary  of  Education  and  Instruc- 
tion ;  A  Reference  Book  and  Manual  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by 
Henry  Kiddle  and  A.  J.  Schem.  New 
York  :  Steiger  «S;  Co. ;  Toronto  :  Willing 
&  Williamson. 

This  work  is  based  upon  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
Education,  or,  more  particularly,  is  a  com- 
pilation of  the  article  on  Pedagogy  and  Di- 
dactics. The  special  objects  aimed  at  are — 
(i)  to  supply  a  brief  compendium  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  in  a  series 
of  clear  and  definite  articles,  alphabetically 


arranged,  so  as  to  be  easily  referred  to  or 
systematically  studied  :  (2)  to  encourage  in 
this  way  the  study  by  teachers  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  their  profession  ;  (3)  to 
afford  a  convenient  class  manual  of  pedagogy 
for  use  in  Normal  Schools,  etc.;  (4)  to  supply 
a  useful  hand-book  to  parents  in  the  home 
education  of  their  children. 

The  work  presents  that  attractive  typo- 
graphical appearance  and  systematic  arrange- 
ment which  usually  characterize  the  publica- 
tions of  this  enterprising  house.  The  articles 
include  references,  more  or  less  extended,  on 
nearly  every  conceivable  subject  connected 
with  the  teacher's  work  ;  and,  to  facilitate 
their  use,  they  are  supplied  with  indented 
sub-titles.  Without  particularizing,  we  think 
that  the  object  of  the  work  is  fairly  attained  ; 
and  to  those  not  in  possession  of  the  Cyclo- 
paedia, we  cordially  recommend  the  Diction- 
ary as  worthy  a  place  in  every  teacher's 
library. 

An  Oration  in  defence  of  Aulus 
LiciNius  Archias,  by  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,  with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  etc.,  by 
D.  C.  McHenry,  M.A.,  Principal  of 
Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute.  Toronto  : 
Gage  &  Co.,  1881. 

The  subject  of  University  Text-books  has 
great  interest  for  all  those  who  concern 
themselves  with  the  growth  of  Canadian 
scholarship.  Of  late  we  have  reviewed  sev- 
eral of  them,  and  in  doing  so  have  endea- 
voured to  avoid  unjust  censure  as  well  as  un- 
due praise,  believing  that  in  the  pure  air  of 
criticism  alone  can  native  Canadian  scholars 
attain  that  good  repute  which  seems  so  little 
believed  in  by  some  at  the  head  of  Canadian 
education.  Mr.  McHenry's  duties,  in  the 
present  instance,  as  editor  of  a  classical 
manual  for  University  classes  and  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  have  been 
creditably  performed,  the  notes  being  spe- 
cially good  and  the  vocabulary  well  com- 
piled. The  "Life  of  Cicero"  is  in  correct 
and  readable  English,  the  facts  of  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  are  well  marshalled  and 
have  evidently  been  assimulated  after  thor- 
ough study.  Mr.  McHenry's  style  is  plain 
and  unambitious.     The  life  of  Cicero  might 
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have  been  more  fully  and  sympathetically 
treated,  a  few  more  pages  being  added.  The 
only  statement  we  feel  bound  to  demur  to 
in  the  "  Life"  is  where  we  are  told,  at  page 
7,  that  "  the  summary  punishment  of  certain 
of  the  conspirators,  without  trial,  even- 
tually proved  the  luin  of  Cicero."  Now, 
we  hold  that  Cicero  did  indeed  commit  a 
grievous  political  mistake  in  making  himself 
the  tool  of  the  Senate  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to.  It  gave  Clodius  a  good  cry 
against  Cicero  with  the  mob  of  the  forum. 
They  and  the  popular  party  no  doubt  re- 
garded the  slaughter  of  the  comrades  of 
Catiline  as  one  more  instance  of  those  high- 
handed methods  of  suppressing  political 
opponents,  of  which  the  execution  of 
Saturnius  and  his  partizans,  and  of  Caius 
Gracchus  and  his  supporters,  had  set  the 
precedent.  Cicero's  action  in  the  matter 
caused  his  exile,  but  by  no  means  his  ruin. 
The  Catilinians  were  never  a  popular  fac- 
tion. The  Roman  liberals,  the  populace  as 
well  as  their  leaders,  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  movement  was  simply  Catiline  out 
of  office  plotting  against  Catiline  in  office. 
The  Catilinian  leaders  all  belonged  to  aris- 
tocratic houses.  Juvenal  alludes  to  this  in 
his  Satires  : — 

Cethegus  !  Catiline  !  what  ranked  more  high 
Than  your  proud  titles  of  nobility  ? 

The  execution  of  these  men  was  an  un- 
constitutional thing,  done  by  a  body  who 
were  always  trenching  on  the  constitution, 
and  it  was  thus  far  unpopular,  no  doubt. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  un- 
popular, with  the  whole  Roman  people,  as  the 
execution,  undersimilarcircumstances,  of  Mr. 
Parnell  would  be  unpopular  with  the  whole 
Irish  people.  Cicero  got  over  that  unpopu- 
larity and  was  never  farther  from  ' '  ruin  " 
than  on  the  day  of  his  triumphal  return,  the 
day  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  noble 
lines  which  we  believe  ought  to  be  read  by 
all  young  people  who  study  Cicero's  career  : 

Roma  "  Parentem," 
Roma  "  Patrem  Patriae"  Ciceronem,  libera, 
dixcit  ! 
Parent  and  Father  of  his  Fatherland, 
Rome  hailed  him,  Rome  when  free  ! 


The  real  cause  of  Cicei^o's  ruin  dates 
surely  from  the  time  when  he  became  an 
accomplice  after  the  fact  in  the  murder  of 
Ccesar,  and  when  he  so  misread  the  signs  of 
the  times  as  to  side  with  the  senatorial 
oligarchy. 

We  especially  commend  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Henry's  book  the  short  Miscellaneous  Tables 
given  for  the  benefit  of  students.  These  are 
clear,  brief,  and  likely  to  be  most  useful. 
The  analysis  of  the  argument  in  English  at 
the  heading  of  the  notes  in  each  chapter  is 
also  to  be  commended.  In  such  a  manual 
as  this  we  regret  the  absence  of  some  slight 
sketch  of  Cicero's  literary  form,  the  flow 
and  structure  of  his  long  rolling  sentences, 
the  frequent  use  of  antithesis  and  allitera- 
tion. This,  however,  can  be  still  more 
effectively  done  orally,  by  an  appreciative 
teacher. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  publishers 
work  had  been  as  well  done  as  the  editor's. 
The  type  of  the  Latin  text  is  in  a  very 
battered  condition, — a  defect  which  must 
seriously  add  to  the  risks  of  myopia  and 
other  forms  of  eye  diseases,  of  which  bad 
type,  indistinct  print,  and  delapidated 
stereotype  plates,  are  but  too  certainly,  in 
main  part,  the  cause. 


C/esar's  Bellum  Britannicum  (Lib.  IV., 
c.  20-36  ;  v.,  c.  8-23),  and  the  nine  inter- 
vening chapters,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
a  copious  Vocabulary,  and  numerous  Gram- 
matical References,  by  J.  Murison  Dunn, 
B.A..  LL. B.  (University  of  Toronto), 
Head  Master  Weiland  High  School.  To- 
ronto :  Canada  Publishing  Co.,  1881. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  very  readable 
sketch  of  Caesar's  life — one  calculated  to  in- 
duce thoughtful  students  to  take  enough 
interest  in  that  extraordinary  career  to  read 
those  most  interesting  biographies  of  the 
greatest  Caesar  recently  produced  by  Trol- 
lope  and  Froude.  Mr.  Dunn's  sketch  occu- 
pies five  pages,  and  is  a  good  summary  of 
the  facts  in  the  life  of  Ceesar.  The  text  is 
well  and  legibly  printed,  and  the  proofread- 
ing has  been  carefully  attended  to.  The 
binding  and  general  get  up  of  the  book  is 
creditable   to   the   publishers.      The    Notes 
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seem  to  us  to  have  the  unusual  excellence —  1 
unusual  in  manuals  of  this  kind — of  not  giv-  ! 
ing  too  much  help  to  young  students,  and  T 
yet  supplying  a  certain  interest  to  the  running 
comment  on  the  grammatical  details.  For 
instance,  at  page  68,  in  describing  the  stides 
or  stakes  driven  ijnto  the  Thames  bank  in 
order  to  check  Csesar's  march  upon  London, 
Mr.  Dunn  adds  the  fact  that  these  stakes 
were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Bede,  in 
the  eighth  century.  This  is  just  what  breaks 
the  monotony  only  too  usual  in  text  books  of 
the  kind.  An  analysis  in  English  is  given  by 
the  editor  of  the  progress  of  the  narrative  at 
the  head  of  each  chapter,  which  is  helpful  to 
the  young  scholar.  The  Vocabulary  certainly 
has  the  merit  of  not  attempting  loo  much. 
It  might  with  advantage  have  been  the  com- 
piler's endeavour  to  give  still  more  etymology 
than  he  has  done.  This  is  a  fault  common  to 
all  the  text  books  we  have  seen  of  late,  yet  we 
are  free  to  confess  our  conviction  that  nothing 
puts  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  grammatical 
study,  and  what  Carlyle  called  "gerund- 
grinding,"  better  than  some  insight  into  the 
history  and  inner  life  of  language.  Instead 
of  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  using  a  vocabu- 
lary, such  a  plan  would,  we  believe,  make 
the  study  both  easier  and  pleasanter.  A 
special  feature  in  the  notes,  which  we  heartily 
commend,  is  the  thoroughness  with  which 
reference  is  made  to  Harkness's  and  to  Smith's 
Smaller  Latin  Grammars.  The  text  book, 
on  the  whole,  is  creditable  to  the  industry 
and  scholarship  of  the  editor. 


Cowper's  Task  (Book  III. — The  Garden), 
wiih  an  Introduction  and  Philological  and 
other  iSotes,  by  G.  Edinund  Shaw,  B.A., 
U.C.T. ,  Master  of  Modern  Languages, 
Toronto  Collegiate  Institute.  Toronto  : 
Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  1881. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  told  the  touching  story  of 
Cowper's  life  in  a  manner  which  exhibits  a 
genuine  sympathy  with  the  poet's  genius  and 
gives  a  just  estimate  of  his  literary  work.  The 
seven  pages  of  the  Introduction  are  pleasant 
reading,  and  give  the  leading  facts  of  Cow- 
per's career  so  as  to  awaken  the  interest  of 
those  for  whom  the  book  is  designed.  There 
are  a  few  evidences  of  hasty  writing ;  for  in- 


stance, in  the  sentence,  "  The  year  after  the 
publication  of  the  hymns,  Cowper  began,  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  longer  poems 
than  he  had  hitherto  attempted."  The  verb 
"began  "  would  be  better  in  its  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  final  clause.  We  consider, 
also,  that  the  expression,  "and  which," 
though  used  by  some  good  writers,  is  inele- 
gant. Mr.  Shaw  on  two  occasions  uses  this 
form  of  conjunction.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  insertion,  after  the  Intro- 
duction, of  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  lead- 
ing biographies  of  Cowper,  such  as  those  of 
Mr.  William  Benham,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  M.  Taine.  These  are  calculated  to  be 
of  no  little  benefit  to  the  young  people  who 
are  to  make  their  first  acquaintance  with 
Cowper  from  this  excellent  little  volume. 
The  Notes  seem  to  us  singularly  good,  being 
prepared  with  thorough  accuracy  and  care, 
and  explaining  everything  that  at  all  required 
explanation.  Much  interesting  etymological 
information,  also,  is  given.  The  remarks  on 
the'scansion  of  the  "Task"  throws  consider- 
able light  on  a  subject  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  dwelt  upon  for  the  benefit  of  all  be- 
ginners in  the  study  of  English  poetry — that 
of  the  metrical  form  of  the  poem.  It  would 
perhaps  be  as  well  to  explain  in  all  cases 
what  is  meant  by  the  words  "trochee,' 
"spondee,"  "anapaest,"  etc.  This  volume 
also  contains  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Vil- 
lage," with  a  useful  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  King's  College,  London. 
The  publisher's  part  of  the  text  book  is 
creditably  done,  but  in  this  portion  of  the 
book  we  note  that  the  proof  reading  is 
occasionally  defective.  The  Introduction  to 
the  "  Deserted  Village,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hales, 
is  much  briefer  than  Mr.  Shaw's  Introduction 
to  Cowper  ;  in  our  opinion  it  is  too  scant 
and  sketchy.  Ttie  story  of  the  poet"s  youth, 
which  so  fully  e.xemplified  the  truth  that  "  the 
Boy  is  father  of  the  Man,"  is  not  told.  We 
note  a  few  lapses  in  the  Latin  quotations  of  the 
notes  which  competent  proof  reading  might 
have  avoided.  At  page  60,  line  13,  there  is 
an  unpleasant  repetition  of  the  word  "wriiet." 
The  estimate  of  Goldsmith's  literary  position 
on  the  whole  is  well  given.  Of  the  two  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  we  think  that,  both  in  literary 
form  and  in  fuhiess  of  detail,  the  better  essay 
is  that  of  Mr.  Shaw.  We  specially  commend 
his  portion  of  the  book.  Of  the  various  edi- 
tions we  have  seen  of  "The  Task,"  Mr. 
Shaw's,  in  our  opinion,  is  by  far  the  best. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


DERELIGIONIZING  THE  NATION. 

Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  grate- 
ful to  President  Wilson,  of  University  Col- 
lege, for  the  timely  service  he  has  done  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morals  by  discussing, 
at  the  recent  Provincial  Teachers'  Conven- 
tion, the  subject  of  "  Religious  Instruction 
in  the  Public  Schools."  In  the  address, 
which  we  publish  elsewhere  in  our  columns, 
though  the  distinguished  lecturer  was  discreet 
and  conciliatory,  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  appealed  to  the 
teaching  profession  to  place  the  weight  of 
their  influence,  in  their  contact  with  youth, 
on  the  side  of  Christianity,  and  to  be  mindful 
of  the  effect  of  that  "best  of  all  moral  cul- 
ture"—  "the  informal  teaching  which  goes 
on  in  the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  of  the 
teacher  with  his  pupils."  Of  course.  Dr. 
Wilson  fully  appreciates  the  difficulty  of  giv- 
ing any  prominence  in  the  schools  to  religious 
instruction.  Rather  than  that  its  introduc- 
tion should  be  made  a  rock  of  offence,  he 
would  even  omit  the  brief  daily  service  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  the  opening  and  closing 
exercises.  His  great  reliance  seems  to  be  on 
teaching  by  example,  and  on  the  inculcation 
of  moral  truth  through  the  influences  of  a 
good  life,  each  day  reverently  consecrated  to 
the  high  duties  of  a  teacher's  calling.  Be- 
yond this,  however.  Dr.  Wilson  is  seemingly 
fain  to  go,  though  he  is  extremely  sensitive 
on  the  point  of  raising  a  sectarian  stumbling- 
block,  which  would  make  the  schools  the 
theatre  of  unkindly  strife,  and  undo  much  of 
the  work  which  education  is  relied  upon  to 
perform.  The  following  quotation  from  his 
address  attests  the  reality  of  his  religious  con- 
victions, and  indicates  how  far  removed  he 
is  from  the  position  of  the  advocates  of  god- 
less education,  or  from  indifferentism  in  re- 
gard to  the  inculcation  of  moral  truth  in  our 


schools  and  colleges.  He  says :  "  If  we 
never  drop  a  hint  of  our  belief  in  the  Divine 
Fatherhood,  of  a  Personal  God,  or  our  re- 
cognition of  His  rule  and  governance,  but 
speak  only  of  force,  law,  evolution,  or  nature, 
such  silence,  be  assured,  speaks  volumes. 
You  ca?tnot  silence  the  teachings  which  such 
negation  conveys.^'  And  here,  we  conceive, 
is  the  grand  mistake  we  are  making,  in  so 
rigidly  insisting  upon  a  purely  secular  school 
training  for  our  youth.  It  is  not  only  that 
we  are  withholding  religious  instruction  from 
those  who,  at  a  critical  period  of  life,  are  the 
wards  of  the  nation,  but  that  we  are  posi- 
tively disowning  the  influence  that,  in  the 
individual  and  the  nation  alike,  "makes  for 
righteousness,"  and  are  giving  play  the  while 
to  the  forces  which  will  most  fatally  subvert 
it.  The  matter  is  a  serious  one ;  and  Dr. 
Wilson's  paper  will  be  of  supreme  service  if 
it  leads  to  the  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schook, 
from  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  it  has 
been  too  hastily  ejected,  without  thought  of 
the  consequences  which  the  act  entails.  How- 
ever this  may  be  viewed,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that,  in  times  like  these,  this  divorce  of  all 
religion  from  the  schools  is  fearfully  imperil- 
ling the  future  moral  and  religious  life  of 
the  nation.  If  religion  is  to  have  no  place 
in  the  schools,  and  its  lessons  are  never  to 
be  brought  before  the  mind  of  youth,  at  a 
time  when  habits  are  being  formed  and  the 
mental  complexion  of  each  individual  soul  is 
taking  on  its  colour  for  eternity,  what  chance 
will  there  be  for  the  recognition  of  its  obli- 
gations and  claims  when  youth  has  given 
place  to  manhood,  and  the  twigs  have  be- 
come the  set  limbs,  which  no  influence  can 
afterwards  divert  from  the  line  of  their 
growth  ?  We  have  no  desire  to  act  the  rdle 
of  the  fanatical  alarmist  on  this  question,  and 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  we  do  not  broach 
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it  in  the  interest  of  sectarianism,  still  less  in 
that  of  cant.  Neither  do  we  conceal  from 
ourselves  whatever  difficulties  are  likely  to 
arise  in  a  return,  in  the  moral  administration 
of  schools,  to  "the  old  paths."  These  diffi- 
culties we  feel,  however,  are  more  apprehen- 
sive than  real.  They  loom  large  in  the  eyes 
of  him  who  recalls  bygone  strife ;  but  the 
concession  of  Separate  Schools  to  the  com- 
munion who  make  use  of  them  removes  much 
of  the  apprehended  trouble.  Dissent  to  the 
re-introduction  into  the  schools  of  religious 
instruction  can  only  now  come  from  the  Jew 
and  the  Infidel.  How  small  an  element  of 
disafifection  this  will  be  for  the  State  to  con- 
sider, may  be  said  to  be  ludicrously  insignifi- 
cant. Whatever  its  extent,  however,  we  are 
bound  to  keep  faith  with  it ;  and  if  it  would 
not  adapt  itself  to  the  present  permissive 
clause  which  regulates  attendance,  or  to  that 
which  would  have  to  be  enacted,  in  view 
of  the  placing  of  religious  instruction  on  the 
school  time-table,  few,  we  daresay,  would  ob- 
ject to  the  State  giving  separate  educational 
facilities  to  those  who  had  the  courage  to 
rank  themselves  with  the  class  who  might 
claim  such  aid. 

But  the  matter  of  immediate  moment  is,  to 
have  the  subject  of  the  elimination  of  all  re- 
ligious instruction  from  the  schools  recon- 
sidered, for  eliminated  it  assuredly  is.  The 
opening  and  closing  prayers  are  we  fear  but  a 
mockery  ;  for  too  often  the  service  is  under- 
taken in  the  most  perfunctory  fashion,  like 
the  calling  of  the  roll,  and  with  as  little  im- 
pression produced  as  is  made  by  that  conven- 
tional morning  task.  The  opening  exercises 
slurred  over,  what  chance  occurs  during  the 
day  to  bring  God  and  His  providence,  or 
even  a  lesson  in  the  simple  Christian  virtues, 
to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  school  ?  Let 
the  masters  whose  time-tables  are  choked 
with  subjects  they  cannot  overtake,  and 
whose  every  energy  is  strained  to  keep  up  in 
the  educational  race-heats  that  each  school  is 
bound  to  enter  for,  say.  Yet  religion  has  a 
prescriptive  right  of  possess!  jn  in  the  schools, 
and  it  has  there  as  much  recognition  as  if 
the  nation  were  infidel  and  the  Scriptures  a 
fable.     We  of  course  will  be  told  that  there 


are  other  agencies  for  imparting  religion,  and 
that  among  these  we  have  the  family  and  the 
Sunday  school.  But  the  reply  unfortunately 
to  this  is,  that,  as  a  rule,  there  it  is  not  taught, 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  just  let  him  test  the 
knowledge  of  sacred  things  the  average  boy 
acquires  at  the  average  Sunday  school.  No  ! 
this  neutrality  in  religion  and  evasion  of 
duty,  are  matters  we  do  not  see  the  mischief 
of;  and  few  have  a  notion  of  the  dangers  that 
must  await  the  state  that  thus  disowns  its 
belief.  Yet  with  manifest  inconsistency,  we 
speak  of  ourselves  as  historically  a  Christian 
nation  and  a  Protestant  people  !  Alas  !  but 
for  the  sects,  in  reality,  we  might  be  both. 
One  thing,  however,  it  is  safe  to  add — that 
with  this  continued  ignoring  of  the  life,  the 
teaching,  and  the  religious  force  of  the  Christi- 
anity we  profess,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what, 
in  another  generation  and  with  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  atheistic  regime,  will  be 
the  result.  

THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL- 
SHIP  OF  U.  C.   COLLEGE. 

A  NEW  turn  of  the  Education  Office  crank 
has  led  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Geo.  R.  R. 
Cockburn  from  the  principalship  of  Upper 
Canada  College  and  places  Mr.  J.  M.  Buchan, 
High  School  Inspector,  in  the  position.  We 
will  not  say  that  we  were  unprepared  for 
some  such  move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Crooks, 
though  we  had  little  hope  that  what  our 
erratic  Minister  of  Education  would  do  would 
either  be  in  the  right  direction  or  that  he 
would  choose  the  right  time  to  do  it.  On 
the  latter  point,  few,  we  imagine,  will  say 
that  a  change  in  the  principalship  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  term,  with  all  that  a 
change  in  the  head  of  the  institution  at  the 
present  time  implies,  is  either  an  ingenuous, 
well-considered  act,  so  far  as  its  patrons  are 
concerned,  or  one  calculated  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  institution,  so  far  as  the  staflf  and  the 
smooth  working  of  matters  in  the  College 
are  likely  to  be  aflfected.  Of  the  change 
itself,  we  may  say  that  we  see  in  it  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end — at  least  an  end  of  the 
institution  as  a  separate  and  exclusive  pre- 
serve for  the  education  of  blue-blooded  Cana- 
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diandom,  with  all   its   traditional   claims  to 
social  prestige  and  to  dignified,  unsweating 
success.     For  the  new  appointment  means, 
we  take  it,  that  the  institution  is  to  be  brought 
into  line  with  the  High  School  system  of  the 
Province,   with  which   the  new  principal  is 
largely   identified,   and    in    the    working   of 
which  he  has  had  great   experience.     The 
question  now  arises,  seeing  that  the  College 
is  to  be  so  transformed,  will  the  country  ac- 
quiesce in  Torontotiaving  two  High  Schools, 
or   rather   Collegiate   Institutes  ;    and    if  so, 
will  the  existing  Institute  be  content  to  see 
this  new  one  have  any  advantage  over  it  in 
endowment,  or  in  the  extent  of  the  staff  with 
which  it  is  to  be  worked  ?    This  is  a  question 
that  we  doubt  not  will  exercise  the  minds  of 
all  masters  of  High  Schools  ;  and  it  will  fur- 
nish a  new  grievance  to  the  country  members 
of  the  Locil   Hou>e  which  will  be  sure  to 
be  ventilated,  to  Mr.   Crooks's  certain  dis- 
quietude, next   session.      Rather   than    this 
change,  we  would  personally  have  preferred 
to  see   Upper  Canada   College    retire   with 
dignity   from   its  encounter  with    the   inevi- 
table, or  to  liave  it  turn  its  at'ention,  as  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  suggested,  to  the  education, 
with  the  facilities  which  Toronto  University 
affords,  of  students  of  the  oiher  sex.     Mean- 
time, we  can  only  wait  further  developments, 
and  wish  Mr.  Buchan  the  success  which  ought 
to  wait  upon  the  efforts  which  we  are  sure  he 
will  put  forth  in  the  direction  the  authorities 
— whether  of  the  University  Senate  or  of  the 
Education  Department — have  decided  upon. 
In   the  present   state  of  feeling   against    the 
institution,  any  change  would  be  eyed  with 
disfavour  ;  and  for  that  reason  Mr.  Buchan's 
assumption  of  his  duties  as  principal  claim, 
from  his  friends  at  least,  consideration.     Mr. 
Cockburn,  we  must  not  omit  to  siy,  has  at 
the  same  time  our  sympathies.     He  is  at 
present  the  victim  of  fate  and  of  Mr.  Crook's, 
though  he  must  long  have  foreseen  that  he, 
if  not  the  College  with   him,  was  doomed. 
His  long  service  to  the  institution,  however, 
and  the  general  excellence  which  has  marked 
the  administration  of  his  riglme,  entitle  him 
to  the  consideration  of  more  than  officialdom. 
He  has,  we  believe,  honestly  and  faithfully 


done  his  duty  to  the  College  ;  and  though 
not  a  man  of  superlative  scholarship,  nor  a 
devotee  of  the  cloistered  cell,  he  has  made  an 
acceptable  headmaster,  and  maintained  a 
tolerable  record  for  the  institution  under  his 
charge.  Of  late  years  he  has  been  hard 
pressed  by  the  competition  and  the  successes 
of  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes ;  and  if  these  have  paled  the  lustre  of 
his  own  achievements,  it  only  proves  how 
anomalous  has  been  the  position  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  how  unwise  it  is  to  court  distinction 
for  it  in  its  present  isolation  from  the  general 
ranks  of  our  Secondary  Schools. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CAL- 
ENDARS. 

The  scholastic  year  begins  once  more,  and 
with  it  we  have  the  usual  crop  of  College 
Calendars,  two  of  them  emanating  from  those 
active  centres  of  culture.  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  and  Victoria  University,  Cobourg. 
In  contrast  with  the  activity  shewn  by  these 
institutions,  our  Provincial  University  seems 
to  fall  behind  in  the  race.  Referring  to 
Queen's  University,  we  note  that  iis  faculty 
has  just  been  augmented  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  Canadian  graduate  of  Oxford  Universi- 
ty, Mr.  J  no.  Fletcher,  who  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  chair  of  Classics  in  "  Queen's."  Of 
Victoria  University,  our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  we  have  enlisted  the  Chemistry 
professor,  Dr.  Haanel,  in  the  work  of  The 
Monthly — this  noted  chemist  having  kindly 
sent  us  solutions  to  the  Chemistry  paper 
which  he  prepared  for  the  last  Intermediate 
Examination,  and  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
our  columns.  We  have  also  the  Calendar 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Toronto.  The  extent  of  its  course,  and  the 
liberal  spirit  exhibited  in  the  choice  of  theo- 
logical text-books,  are  to  be  commended,  and 
contrast  favourably  with  the  dogmatic  narrow- 
ness of  the  administration  of  other  Anglican 
Colleges.  The  growth  of  Educational  institu- 
tions in  the  interest  of  the  fair  sex  is  evi- 
denced by  the  appearance  of  Calendars  from 
the  Ottawa  Ladies'  College,  and  the  Wes- 
ieyan  Female  College  at  Hamilton,  both  of 
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which  indicate  a  varied  course  of  study  and 
an  efficient  staff  to  teach  and  direct  it.  From 
Brantford,  Whitby,  and  St.  Catharines  Col- 
legiate Institutes  we  have  the  annual  anounce- 
ments  covering  the  courses  of  study  etc.  in 
connection  with  these  Secondary  schools.  In 
the  Brantford  Calendar  we  note  a  compara- 
tive table,  contrasting  the  number  of,  and 
the  honors  taken  by,  the  successful  candi- 
dates with  those  of  other  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes.  While  not  denying 
Mr.  Hodgson  the  credit  of  his  school's  record, 
we  deprecate  this  method  of  advertising  the 
Institute,  by  making  invidious  comparisons, 
which  tend  to  break  up  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  profession,  and  which  do  not,  after  all, 
fairly  determine  the  general  merit  of  either 
master  or  school.  Having  said  this,  let  us 
do  justice  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  by  re-stating  the 
record  of  the  school  at  the  June  examinations, 
which  we  are  reminded  we  had  given  incor- 
rectly in  our  last  issue.  The  result  should  be, 
number  of  Candidates  passed,  16;  number  of 
1st.  class  honors,  10 ;  of  2nd.  class,  20 ; 
and  number  of  scholarships,  2.  St.  Catha- 
rines, as  usual,  presents  a  strong  and  attrac- 
tive programme,  with  a  staff  extensive  and 
competent.  Whitby  sends  us  a  carefully 
prepared  Calendar,  the  Institute  being  under 
good  manacement,  which  is  now  further 
strengthened  by  the  recent  accession  to  the 
staff  of  Mr.  Harstone,  B.A.,  as  Mathemati- 
cal master,  and  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Henderson, 
who  takes  charge  of  the  Commercial  and 
English  department  of  the  school. 


Now  that  Mr.  Buchan  has  accepted  the 
Principalship  of  Upper  Canada  College,  it 
will  be  in  order  to  speculate  upon  the  man 
likely  to  succeed  him  in  the  Inspectorate. 
It  is  given  out  that  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion is  going  lo  try  to  get  along  with  two 
instead  of  three  High  School  Inspectors,  a 
suggestion  some  time  ago  made  in  these 
columns,  and  one  that  might  well  be  acted 
upon,  so  long,  at  any  rate,  as  inspection  of 
the  High  Schools  and  Institutes  means  no 
more  than  it  does  at  present.  Of  course,  if  De- 
partmental duties  are  to  be  added,  in  giving 


attention  to  Examination  appeals,  serving 
on  the  Central  Committee,  besides  inspect- 
ing the  Normal  and  the  Separate  schools, 
three  men  will  still  be  required  to  overtake 
the  work.  In  that  case,  there  must  be  an- 
other appointment.  Who  the  coming  man 
will  be,  many  will  be  curious  to  know.  If 
he  is  to  be  drawn,  as  we  take  it  he  must  be, 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Head  Masters  of  High 
Schools  or  Collegiate  Institutes,  there  are 
not  many  eligible  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Buchan,  whose  speciality  is  "Moderns''  and 
who  is  particularly  strong  in  "  English." 
The  one  man  who  occurs  to  us  as  being  the 
most  fit  for  the  office,  is  Mr.  Seath,  of  St. 
Catharines.  He  is  not  a  "Moderns"  man 
— Classics  and  Natural  Science  are  his 
specialties — but  there  is  no  one,  we  venture 
to  say,  better  up  in  "English."  The  fear, 
however,  is  that,  were  the  position  offered  to 
him,  he  would  decline  to  accept  it.  Next 
after  him,  as  a  specialist  in  English,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Collingwood,  will 
occur  to  most  of  our  readers.  His  claims 
being  undoubtedly  good,  Mr.  Williams  would 
stand  well  in  the  running.  The  names  of 
Mr.  Armstrong,  late  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  Chase, 
late  of  Gait,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  Under 
Masters,  will  also  occur  to  those  who  asso- 
ciate the  office  with  a  proficient  in  "  English." 
But  both  of  these  gentlemen  we  have  named 
have  recently  retired  from  the  profession, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the  race.  Who- 
ever the  new  appointee  will  be,  we  can  but 
express  the  hope,  that  he  will  be  the  best 
man  for  the  post. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canada  Edu- 
cational Monthly  Publishing  Company 
was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Company  in 
Toronto  on  the  13th  of  August  last.  A 
large  attendance  testified  to  the  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
stockholders,  and  much  gratification  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  excellent  financial  position  01 
the  Company,  at  the  good  work  The 
Monthly  was  doing,  and  at  the  prospect  of 
greatly  increased  influence  for  the  public- 
ation, consequent  upon  its  rapidly-extending 
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circulation  and  the  high  favour  with  which  it 
is  received  by  the  profession.  The  officers 
of  last  year  were  reelected,  as  were  the 
Directors,  to  whose  number  some  additions 
were  made,  likely  to  prove  advantageous 
to  the  undertaking. 


From  the  Canada  Publishing  Company, 
Toronto,  we  have  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  a  copy  of  their  new  Map  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  seriei  of  admirable  school  maps  which 
are  now  being  rapidly  prepared  for  this  house. 
As  a  bit  of  cartography  we  have  not  seen 
anything  superior  to  it,  and  its  immediate 
introduction  into  the  schools  must,  we  think, 
instantly  follow  an  inspection  of  the  work. 
It  is  projected  on  a  generous  scale  (the  map 
is  8  ft.  6  in.  by  4  ft.  7  in.),  is  accurately  con- 
structed— each  province  occupying  its  proper 
relative  position — and  it  is  boldly  and  dis- 
tinctly coloured.  In  the  map  the  schools 
have  at  last  a  desideratum  supplied  which 
both  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  grateful  for. 
Trustees  can  make  no  better  investment  than 
this  capital  five  dollars  worth. 


Toronto  Collegiate  Institute,  we 
learn,  is  about  to  lose  the  services  of  its 
Science  Master,  Mr.  Henry  Montgomery, 
M.A.,  who  resigns,  with  the  view,  we  under- 
stand, of  accepting  a  chair  in  one  of  the  Col- 
leges in  the  States.  He  is  to  be  succeeded, 
it  is  announced,  by  Mr.  George  Acheson,  of 
Stamford,  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University 
and  a  gold  medallist  in  his  subject.  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  our  good  wishes,  and  we 
exceedingly  regret  to  find  that  so  admirable 
a  specialist  in  the  departments  of  Botany  and 
Zoology  is  to  be  allowed  to  remove  from  the 
country.  We  trust  that  The  Monthly, 
even  occasionally,  may  have  the  benefit  of  a 
continuance  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  contribu- 
tions 


The  latest  literary  outrage  is  a  Penny  issue 
of  Scott's  novels,  abridged  and  edited  by 
Miss  Braddon !  Think  of  it,  a  Braddon- 
ized  edition  of  Scott  ! 


MATHEMATICS   IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 
To  the  Editor  C.  E.  Monthly. 

Sir, — It  is  now  so  generally  felt  by  teach- 
ers, trustees  and  parents  that  the  preponder- 
ence  of  mathematical  studies  in  all  our 
schools  has  become  a  fruitful  source  of  num- 
erous evils,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  dis- 
couragement— possibly  for  life — caused  some 
of  the  finest  intellects,  that  a  practical  remedy 
should  at  once  be  sought.  It  appears  that 
two  of  the  three  High  School  Inspectors  ex- 
press in  a  public  report  the  opinion  that  too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics. I  am  not  aware  whether  or  not  they 
have  proposed  a  remedy.  The  latter  haw- 
ever  is  obvious  enough.  If  papers  of  another 
character  are  set  at  the  Intermediate  Exam- 
inations which  control,  it  is  well  known,  the 
whole  teaching  in  our  High  Schools,  the  un- 
healthy and  unsymmetrical  culture  of  this  de- 
partment will  at  once  be  checked.  The 
problem  is  indeed  the  simplest  possible. 
With  the  convictions  prevalent  in  the  entire 
Province  on  this  subject,  it  seems  incompre- 
hensible that  this  state  of  things  should  con- 
tinue for  another  year. 

But  if  whenever  one  individual  with  a 
mathematical  bias  so  strong  as  to  dominate 
every  other  sort  of  culture  leaves  the  Central 
Committee,  another  with  an  equal  degree  ol 
the  same  is  appointed  in  his  place  ;  if  to  that 
member  is  assigned  the  duty  of  setting  the 
papers  in  mathematics  then  the  desired 
change  will  probably  continue  to  be  remote. 
Why  should  not  the  entire  teaching  profession 
send  such  a  determined  protest  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  as  would  be  practically 
irresistible  ?  The  trustees  would  join  in  this  ; 
in  fact  the  parents  also  ;  and  it  would  have 
the  support  of  the  public  generally.  If  it  be 
in  the  general  interest  let  the  standards  of 
examination  be  raised  as  often  as  may  be ; 
but  unless  much  that  has  in  all  ages  been 
considered  best  in  human  life  is  to  be  crushed, 
let  this  plague  of  mathematics  cease. 
Yours  truly, 

NOT  A  TEACHER. 
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THE  REVISED  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY/ 


WE  owe  an  apology  to  the  pub- 
lishers and  to  our  readers  for 
delay  in  noticing,  with  some  degree 
of  critical  minuteness,  this  important 
work.  Sheer  inability  to  bring  with- 
in the  narrow  compass  of  a  book- 
notice  its  many  and  various  merits, 
and  the  fear  of  detracting  from  these 
merits  by  an  imperfect  and  hurried 
notice  of  them,  have  combined  to 
postpone  our  testimony  to  the  value 
of  what  happily  at  this  hour  of  the 
day  can  need  but  little  commendation. 
Webster's  Dictionary,  in  some  form 
or  other,  has  been  before  the  English- 
speaking  public  for  upwards  of  seven- 
ty years,  and  to  praise  it  in  its  latest 
form  is  like  praising  America  itself 
The    magnificent    development    and 


*  New  Edition,  with  Supplement  ;  an  American 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  Noah  Web- 
ster, LL.D.,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged 
and  imornved  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  late  Proies- 
sor  in  Yale  College,  aid  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  Yale  College,  with  an  Appendi.x  of  Use- 
ful Tables,  to  which  is  added  a  Supplement  of  nearly 
five  thousand  new  words,  with  their  definitions,  etc.; 
also,  a  new  Pronouncing  Biographical  Dictionary 
and  three  thousand  Pictorial  Illustrations,  pp.  1928. 
Springfield,  Mass. :  Published  by  G.  &  C.  Isier- 
riam,  Slate  Street,  1880. 


greatness  of  both  are  not  now  matters 
of  question,  but  of  surprise ;  and  in 
the  magnitude  and  growth  of  the  Dic- 
tionary the  intelligent  observer  may 
trace,  not  merely  materially  but  typi- 
cally, the  greatness  and  growth  of  the 
American  people.  The  Dictionary  is 
in  another  aspect  one  of  the  finest 
instances  of  typical  development  and 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  books  that 
can  be  found  in  Uterature.  It  has 
passed  through  many  stages  of  evolu- 
tion, and  has  now  but  little  resem- 
blance to  its  primitive  form-  but  every 
stage  has  exhibited  a  surprising  change 
of  form,  structure,  and  function,  and, 
to  continue  the  language  of  science, 
such  a  rapid  course  of  progressive 
differentiation  that  in  two  generations 
of  speech-dividing  men,  it  is  already  so 
noble  in  appearance,  so  complex  in 
organization,  so  exalted  in  habitat,  so 
robust,  so  useful,  so  beautiful,  that  we 
cannot  without  wonder  await  the  de- 
velopments of  continued  metamor- 
phosis. 

It    is    unnecessary    to    trace    the 
growth  and  development  of  the  germ 
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of  this  work  as  found  in  Webster's  Com- 
pendious Dictionary  of  1806.  This 
the  curious  reader  will  find  fully  set 
forth  in  i\\&  Memoir  of  Noah  ]Vel>ster 
(pp.  xvii. — xxii.)  by  Dr.  Goodrich. 
We  shall  pass  on  to  the  work  itself, 
only  remarking  en  passant  that  this 
Memoir  is  a  careful  and  loving  bit  of 
biography.  Not  much  wonder  that 
"  Webster "  is  a  household  word 
when,  up  to  1876,  70,000,000  copies 
of  his  Elementary  Spelling  Book  had 
been  sold. 

The  Brief  History  of  the  Eni^lish 
Language  (pp.  xxiii. — xxxix.),  by  the 
late  Profess  ir  Hadley,  sound  and  valu- 
able, like  all  the  work  of  that  accom- 
plished scholar,  forms,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
a  satisfactory  introduction  to  the  Dic- 
tionary. Its  itw  pages  contain  more 
real  knowledge  of  philology  than  was 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  origi- 
nal Webster.  Although  brief,  it  will 
repay  the  most  careful  study.  The 
student  desirous  of  becoming  profi- 
cient in  English,  and  to  whom  the 
labours  of  Koch,  Maetzner,  Brachet, 
Miiller,  Morris,  and  Skeat  are  inacces- 
sible, might  here  make  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

Closely  connected  with  this  portion 
of  the  subject,  is  the  grammatical  ele- 
ment of  the  work.  Contrary  to  what 
might  have  been  expected,  there  is 
no  Introductory  Treatise  on  English 
Grammar  as  now  understood.  Whether 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  English  Gram- 
mar, properly  so  called,  is  a  vexed 
question,  and  until  the  matter  is  fi- 
nally settled  we  shall  not  deplore  the 
absence  of  a  treatise  upon  it  from  our 
Dictionary.  What  the  views  of  the 
editors  of  Webster's  Dictionary  are 
upon  the  subject  we  shall  have  to  dis- 
cover from  the  text,  and  we  regret  to 
observe  that  they  are  as  hazy  and  un- 
defined as  are  those  of  the  majority  of 
mankind.  The  supremely  ridiculous 
and  illogical  practice  of  labelling  every 
word  in  the  Dictionary  as  some  part 
of  speech  is  continued.     No  one  now- 


a-days,  we  should  hope,  consults  a 
dictionary  to  find  out  what  part  of 
speech  a  word  is,  and  no  one  would 
ever  have  consulted  a  dictionary  for 
any  such  purpose  if  teachers  had  but 
remembered  that  no  isolated  word 
ever  can  be  a  part  of  speech.  With 
the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech 
we  are  no  better  pleased.  They  are 
in  many  instances  singularly  inac- 
curate and  defective,  and  would  never 
pass  muster,  say  at  the  Intermediate, 
with  examiners  who  knew  their  busi- 
ness :  see,  for  example,  the  definitions 
of  article^  adverb^  gender,  gerund^  parti- 
ciple, and  mode.  Twenty-five  lines  are 
given  to  idiom,  and  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  it  is  quite  possible  for 
an  intelligent  school-boy  to  read  and 
re-read  them  and  yet  after  all  not 
know  what  an  idiom  is  ;  for,  as  in  case, 
verb,  etc.,  there  is  no  example  to  illus- 
trate the  definitioui  The  truth  is,  this 
part  of  the  work  is  out  of  date,  and  as 
remote  from  the  accuracy  of  science 
as  anything  can  well  be.  When  the 
publishers  are  preparing  a  new  edition, 
let  them  give  the  department  of  Gram- 
mar to  some  acknowledged  scholar, 
and  the  work  will  be  purged  of  at 
least  200,000  blunders  in  parsing,  and 
of  shoals  of  inaccuracies  in  definition. 
The  Etymology.  The  etymological 
part  of  the  Webster  proper  was  that 
part  upon  which  the  author  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  prodigious 
labour,  and  it  was  precisely  that  part 
which  proved  in  use  to  be  compara- 
tively worthless.  Every  language,  "as 
well  in  Christendom  as  in  hethenesse," 
every  tongue  living  and  dead  within 
his  reach,  every  book  in  the  United 
States  and  many  out  of  it,  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Paris,  was  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  furnish  words  resembling 
in  sound  or  spelling  the  word  he  had 
under  consideration.  The  result  was 
a  jumble  of  words  without  relation- 
ship ;  innumerable  heaps  of  linguistic 
detritus  brought  down  by  torrents  of 
literature.     In  truth,  Dr.  Webster  had 
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not  the  remotest  idea  of  philology  as 
it  is  now  understood,  and  soon  the 
melancholy  truth  dawned  upon  the 
American  mind  that  this  much-vaunt- 
ed national  work,  this  national  stand- 
ard, was  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 
Happily,  however,  the  enterprise  of 
the  publishers  proved  equal  to  the 
emergency.  In  1854  the  revision  of 
the  etymology  was  entrusted  to  Dr. 
Mahn,  of  Berlin,  Prussia.  The  old 
cargo  of  etymology  was  heaved  out, 
and  a  new  cargo  was  taken  in.  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Mahn  increased  the  value  of  the 
Dictionary  one  hundred  fold,  rescued 
it  from  becoming  a  derelict,  and 
launched  it  upon  a  new  career  of  use- 
fulness and  fame.  It  has  been  sold 
in  thousands  and  its  popularity  is 
undiminished.  In  common  with 
many  others  we  think  that  the  name 
of  Dr.  Mahn  should  now  appear  on 
the  title-page  at  least. 

But  in  twenty-five  years  lexicog- 
raphy has  made  much  progress,  par- 
ticularly in  the  department  of  phil- 
ology. We  think  that  the  time  has 
now  fully  arrived  for  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  Dr.  Mahn's  labours  and  for 
the  incorporation  into  the  Diction- 
ary of  the  vast  mass  of  philological 
treasure  that  has  been  accumulating 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  To  the 
great  public  t?iis  may  seem  a  matter 
of  little  moment,  but  we  repeat  it 
on  behalf  of  "  all  who  are  interested 
in  philological  studies,  but  especially 
of  the  now  very  large  number  of  in- 
structors and  studious  persons  who 
are  interested  in  acquiring  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,"  but  who  in  purchasing  a 
work  of  reference  would  not  willingly 
forego  for  the  imperfections  of  one 
part,  the  rare  excellencies  of  numer- 
ous others.  As  soon  as  possible  the 
laws  of  linguistic  growth,  as  settled  by 
Diez,  Littre,  and  Miiller,  and  as  ap- 
plied by  such  writers  as  Brachet  and 
Peile,  should  be  freely  introduced  in 


considering  every  word.    In  the  words 
of  Brachet,  there  are  two  laws  of  ety- 
mological research  :  "  (i)  No  etymol- 
ogy is  admissible  unless  it  accounts 
for  every  one  of  the  letters  of  the  word 
which  it  professes  to  explain ;  (2)  In 
every    etymology   which    involves    a 
change  of  letters,  we  must  be  able  to 
produce  at  least    one    example  of  a 
change  thoroughly  like  the  one  sug- 
gested ;  otherwise,  so  long  as  710  such 
example  can  be  adduced,  the  attempt- 
ed etymology  is  valueless."     Tried  by 
these  standards  the  latest  edition  of 
Webster  is  wanting.    For  instance,  if 
a  student  desires   to  know  how  and 
why  the  Latin  ab  appears  in  English  as 
^or  ojf^  and  nutrire  as  nourish,  and 
iniinicus  as  enemy,  he  will  search  his 
Webster  in  vain.    He  will  get  but  little 
help  in  explaining  the  b  in  humble, 
the  final  /  in  tyrant,  or  the  s  in  screech. 
He  will   not    discover   the   primitive 
meaning  oi  father  and  mother,  nor  of 
for,  though  he  will  find  it  confounded 
with  fore   in  foreclose,  and   he    may 
continue    to    wonder   why    the    pure 
English  mislike  has   been   ousted   by 
the  mongrel  dislike.     Amongst  many 
other  things  he  will  find  calamity  deri- 
ved from  calamus,  a  reed,  and  not  from 
columnis,  safe;  province  from  pro  vinco, 
and  not  from  providentia  :  portal  from 
porto  to  carry,  and  not  from  radical 
por,  a  passage;  ////  from  pinna,  and 
not  from  spina  ;  pommel,  to  beat  black 
and  blue,  ixom  pomum,  an  apple,  and 
not  from  abb  to  variegate  in  colour ; 
canard  ixom  an  absurd  duck  story,  and 
not   from    duck  paper    used    for  fly- 
sheets  ;  regret   from    reqtieritari,   and 
not  from  Anglo-Saxon  gretan,  Scotch 
greet,  to  weep ;  and  that  old  vagrant 
saunterer  from  a  la  sainte  terre,  and 
not  from  initial  s  and  ad  ventura,  and 
so  on  ;  while  such  wild  game  as  tally- 
ho  /   yoicks !   fiddle-de-dee,    statue    in 
Shakspeare,  and  many  others  are  not 
attempted. 

The  Definitions.     This  part  of  the 
work  is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory. 
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Any  one  using  Webster's  Dictionary 
may  not  only  hope  to  find  the  word 
or  phrase  he  is  looking  for,  but  also  to 
find  an  adequate  and  clever  definition 
of  it,  and  in  ninety-nine  limes  out  of 
a  hundred  he  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Moreover  he  will  very  frequently  find 
the  thing  described  in  such  a  manner 
and  so  clearly  illustrated  that  he  must 
needs  beadullard  if  he  doesnot  under- 
stand it.  The  young  student,  never 
out  of  Canada,  and,  say,  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  London,  may,  Web- 
ster in  hand,  flash  light  upon  multi- 
tudes of  things  that  occur  to  him  in 
his  work,  or  it  may  be  in  reading  the 
daily  newspaper.  The  school- boy 
may  soon  find  out  that  Amen  Corner 
and  Paternoster  Row  are  not  wholly 
devoted  to  religious  observances,  that 
Blackfriar's  Bridge  may  be  used  by 
other  people  than  monks,  that  they 
are  not  all  saints  that  live  in  St.  Giles', 
that  the  Inns  of  Court  are  not  tip- 
pling-houses,  that  Mary-le-bone  parish 
does  not  contain  the  bones  of  St. 
Mary,  that  Piccadilly  is  not  famous 
for  pickles,  that  the  Serpentine  is  not 
specially  for  serpents,  and  that  Rotten 
Row  has  little  to  do  with  the  state  of 
Denmark.  He  might  visit  his  uncle  in 
London  without  fear  of  "  Gog  "  and 
"  Magog,"  "  the  griffin,"  "  bulls  "  and 
"  bears  "on  'Change,  or  John  Bull  him- 
self. Without  going  abroad  he  may 
learn  what  a  terrible  creature  a  "bea- 
dle "is,  what  a  magnificent  creature 
"  Jeames  "  is,  and  how  dear  to  society  a 
"  lion  "  is.  He  may  boldly  adventure 
himself  into  a  "Brougham"  or  a  "Glad- 
stone" or  a  "  Stanhope,"  and  go  to 
"  the  House"  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  "  Whigs,"  "  Tories,"  "  Home 
Rulers,"  "  Parnellites,"  "  the  Adul- 
lamiies,"  "the  Manchester  School," 
"the  Free  Traders,"  "the  Radicals," 
and  master  such  words  as  "  Lobby," 
"Gangway,"  "the  Cloture,"  and  "'La 
Reytie  le  veui."  By  mere  reading,  he 
may,  though  it  is  not  very  likely, 
become    infected    with    the    aesthetic 


craze,  albeit  there  is  no  Esthete  in 
Webster;  and  talk  correctly  of  "da- 
dos," "lilies,  "sunflowers,"  "tones," 
and  "  blue  china,"  and  be  as  correctly 
"intense"  over  Whisder's  pastels  as 
Mrs.  Cimabue  Brown  herself.  Puzzled 
by  the  odd  words  he  sees  in  his 
father's  religious  weekly,  soon  he  will 
no  more  stumble  at  "  rubric,"  "  ritual," 
"baldachino,"  "reredos,"  "vetements," 
or  be  incensed  at  "  incense,"  nor  need 
he  be  amazed  when  two  old  "  Can- 
tabs  "  or  "Oxonians"  talk  about 
"  wranglers,"  "  optimes,"  "  tripos," 
their  "  little-go  "  and  "  great-go,"  "  the 
wooden  spoon  "  and  "  the  Postmaster 
of  Merton."  He  may  find  out,  if  he 
will,  something  about  the  functions  of 
those  mysterious  personages,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
and  the  Keeper  of  the  Queen's  Con- 
science, and  as  much  as  he  wants  to 
know  of  the  Two  Kings  of  Brentford, 
the  Vicar  of  Bray,  and  the  Twelve  Ap- 
ostles of  Ireland.  He  can,  if  he  likes, 
find  out  who  are  the  Philistines,  the 
Parvenus,  and  the  Goddams,  and  pos- 
sibly discover  that  the  three  F's  are 
not  "  fat,  fair,  and  forty."  In  a  word, 
with  Webster's  Dictionary  he  has  an 
open  sesame  to  the  stores  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art. 

The  Illustrative  Citations  are  from 
standard  English  and  American  wri- 
ters, and  have  for  the  most  part  been 
made  with  labour,  patience,  know- 
ledge, and  skill.  They  do  not  always, 
however,  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
being  complete  in  themselves,  of  be- 
ing instructive  and  interesting.  More- 
over the  exact  reference  is  not  given 
— a  matter  of  great  regret.  By  proper 
typographical  arrangements  the  local- 
ity of  every  word  cited  might  be  given 
without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
volume,  and  the  value  of  work  for 
scholastic  purposes  would  thus  be 
infinitely  enhanced.  With  the  multi- 
plication of  concordances  and  in- 
dexes, in  the  production  of  which 
just    now    there     is    great     activity, 
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with  such  new  and  exceedingly 
valuable  material  as  is  to  be  found 
in  Brewer's  ''  Phrase  and  Fable," 
and  Adams'  "Dictionary  of  English 
Literature,"  and  such  works  as  the 
"Dictionary  of  English  Phrases  with 
Illustrative  Sentences"  by  Kwong  Ki 
Chiu,  not  to  speak  of  the  Philologi- 
cal Society's  Dictionary  now  nearing 
completion,  the  publishers  will  be  in- 
excusable if  they  do  not  make  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  a  full  exposition  of 
what  is  best  in  the  use  of  words  in 
English  Literature,  but  also  a  ready 
and  infallible  guide  to  tlie  very  pas- 
sage containing  the  word  or  phrase 
illustrated. 

As  it  now  is,  we  have  searched  for 
many  well-known  proverbs,  much  folk- 
lore, many  familiar  passages  from 
standard  authors,  many  household 
words,  but  in  vain.  In  our  search 
we  have  found  a  good  deal  of  rub- 
bishy quotation,  which  makes  very 
poor  reading  indeed.  As  we  often 
read  the  Dictionary  for  the  sake  of 
the  reading,  we  would  iplead  for  as 
good  selections  as  possible,  and,  if  it 
could  be  managed,  a  little  larger  type. 
But  as  we  cannot  have  everything  in 
a  one-volumed  dictionary,  we  will  not 
grumble  at  the  size  of  the  type  so 
long  as  it  remains  as  clear  and  beau- 
tiful as  it  now  is ;  but  we  cannot  and 
will  not  be  content  with  dry  marrow- 
less  bones,  when  rich,  juicy,  toothsome 
viands  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  Vocabulary  is  full — full  to  reple- 
tion. There  are  words  by  thousands. 
There  are  hundreds  of  words  that  are 
not  heard  of  or  met  with  even  by 
good  scholars  in  a  lifetime.  They 
swarm  over  the  page,  they  come  in 
appalling  and  fantastic  shapes  in  the 
Supplement,  they  lie  as  thick  upon  the 
pages  as  the  leaves  in  Valambrosa. 
Let  them  come,  however,  as  long  as 
they  are  real  words.  Let  them  all 
have  a  place,  whether  they  are  "  obso- 
lete or  new-coined,  barbarous,  vulgar 
and  affected,  temporary,  provincial  and 


local,  belonging  to  peculiar  classes, 
professions,  pursuits,  and  trades,  not 
indeed  all  received  with  equal  honour 
and  regard,  but  with  their  character- 
istics and  defects  duly  noted  and 
pointed  out."  But  we  do  protest 
against  the  introduction  by  the  hun- 
dred of  self-explaining  compounds, 
merely  to  swell  the  size  of  the  volume 
and  to  be  able  to  proclaim  "  more 
words  and  more  matter  than  in  any 
other  dictionary  in  the  language."  It 
has  been  stated  that  in  Webster's 
Dictionary  the  word  sea  is  compound- 
ed with  other  words  157  times,  heart 
69  times,  head  37,  horse  67,  and  of  dis 
1,334  and  oi  iin  3,935.  This  implies 
a  great  waste  of  space,  and  that,  too, 
where  space  is  needed  for  something 
better  then  mere  compounds  over 
which  a  child  could  not  stumble. 
Let  these  obtrusive,  superfluous,  use- 
less heaps  of  lumber  be  removed  and 
give  place  to  something  better,  or  at 
least  to  diminish  the  bulk  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  book. 

The  Collection  of  Synonyms  is  very 
large,  and  perhaps  as  good  as  any  that 
has  been  made.  Such  collections 
may  be  useful  for  the  purpose  intend- 
ed, and  doubtless  are  useful  in  other 
ways,  but  their  chief  use,  we  have  found 
by  experience,  is  not  to  discriminate 
the  meaning  of  words  accurately. 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations  are  worthy 
of  more  notice  than  we  can  now  give 
to  them.  In  number,  in  beauty,  in 
attractive  power  (no  slight  merit  in  a 
dictionary),  in  value,  they  surpass  any- 
thing previously  attempted  in  the  same 
way.  We  are  not  of  those  rigid  phil- 
ologers  who  hold  that  "figures,  dia- 
grams, and  the  like  are  not  only  supe  - 
fluous  in  a  dictionary,  but  pernicious." 
Dictionaries,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
will  not  confine  themselves  to  lan- 
guage solely.  Most  people  require 
information  about  things  as  well  as 
about  words,  and  they  are  best  pleascrd 
with  the  work  that  will  best  ilUistrate 
the  object  of  their  search.     Publish- 
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ers,  therefore,  will  strive  to  please  the 
majority,  and  we  must  be  content  to 
sacrifice  the  correctness  of  theory  to 
the  convenience  of  use.  We  would 
give  up  in  a  work  intended  as  much 
for  the  farm  as  the  forum,  as  much 
for  the  school  as  the  study,  as  much 
for  the  family  as  for  the  philosopher, 
considerable  etymology,  some  dozens 
of  sesquipedalians,  and  any  number 
of  happy  citations,  before  we  would 
consent  to  part  with  such  well-tried 
delights  of  the  family  and  the  school 
as  Webster's  Illustrations  have  proved 
to  be.  Let  any  school-boy  who  is 
full  of  curiosity  about  anything  and 
everything  have  the  run  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  it  will  go  hard  but 
his  curiosity  will  be  satisfied  and  his 
wits  brightened  beyondall  recognition. 
The  Pronimciation. — As  might  have 
been  expected,  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  this  portion  of  the  work. 
Many  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  successive  editions,  and  we  may 
look  upon  the  matter  as  still  in  a 
transition  state.  The  pronunciation 
sanctioned  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  in 
America  almost  consecrated  by  his 
authority,  has  in  multitudes  of  words 
been  abandoned,  and  a  determined 
stand  has  been  made  against  the  vulgar- 
ities and  abominations  that  threatened 
under  the  name  of  common  speech  to 
destroy  on  this  continent  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  English.  There  is  now 
a  manifest  desire  upon  the  part  of  all 
cultured  Americans  to  cease  to  speak 
American,  and  to  endeavour  to  speak 
English  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  most 
cultured  in  England,  not  merely  in 
accent  but  in  intonation  and  enuncia- 
tion, so  much  so  that  we  may  hope 
with  the  constant  intercourse  between 
Britain  and  America  that  the  two 
people  may  soon  become  of  one 
speech.  Webster's  Dictionary  is  still 
too  American  in  its  pronunciation  to 
suit  the  well-attuned  English  ear,  or  of 
those  in  Canada  who  desire  to  imitate 
English  rather  than  American.     The 


introductory  essay  on  The  Friticiples 
of  Pronunciation  deserves  the  most 
careful  attention  of  all  who  pretend 
to  use  the  work  systematically.  We  re- 
commend for  consideration  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  to  all  teachers  of 
English,  and  here  we  might  say  to 
our  young  readers  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  learn  exact  pronunciation 
from  any  book.  Pronunciation,  cor- 
rect in  style  and  tone,  must  be  learned 
from  the  lips  of  living  men ;  but  a 
good  dictionary  will  be  a  great  help, 
and  Webster  will  be  very  helpful, 
though  there  is  too  much  Webster  in 
it  still. 

The  Orthograpiiy. — All  the  English- 
reading  world  knows  of  the  vagaries 
of  Dr.  Webster  in  the  matter  of  spell- 
ing. He  constructed  a  theory,  in 
some  respects  reasonable  enough,  but 
he  did  not  recollect  that  language  is 
a  creature  of  fashion  as  well  as  of 
habit,  and  will  not  be  compelled  to 
yield  obedience  to  any  theory,  how- 
ever reasonable.  What  he  would  not 
do,  therefore^  his  editors  and  publish- 
ers have  done  for  him — conformed  his 
spelling,  or  the  spelling  of  what  is 
called  his  Dictionary,  as  far  as  Ameri- 
can amour-propre  would  allow,  to 
English  methods — treating  words  as 
they  are  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Side  by  side  in  the  text  appear,  in  de- 
ference to  public  opinion,  the  rival 
John  and  Jonathan  methods,  and 
there  are  numerous  signs  that  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  struggle  for  the 
supremacy  will  not  be  long  doubtful. 
As  with  the  Essay  on  Pronunciation, 
so  we  may  remind  the  student  and 
the  teacher  of  the  Essay  on  Ortho- 
graphy. He  will  find  in  it  all  that  can 
be  said  in  favour  of  variations  from 
the  English  method,  but  be  will  do 
well  to  remember,  before  adopting 
the  American,  that  this  method  is 
not  yet  finally  fixed,  and  that  of  all 
things  in  the  world  language  most 
obstinately  resists  being  improved  ac- 
cording to  theories  and  rules. 
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The  Appendix. — Space  will  not  per- 
mit of  our  doing  much  more  than 
enumerate  the  various  features  of  the 
Appendix.  It  is  in  brief  an  El  Dorado 
for  the  student  as  well  as  the  general 
reader.  There  are  Explanatory  and 
Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  Names 
of  Noted  Fictitious  Persons  (but  not 
of  our  Leonidas,  but  yet  the  real 
person,  places,  etcj  ;  Modern  Geogra- 
phical Names  (but  not  our  Manitoba 
and  Keewatin) ;  Common  English  Sur- 
names; Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of 
Scripture  Proper  Names  ;  Greek  and 
Latin  Proper  Names;  and  Modern 
Geographical  Names ;  also  a  new  Pro- 
nouncing Biographical  Dictionary  and 
Explanatory  Tables  of  Quotations, 
Abbreviations,  Contractions,  to  which 
is  added  a  Classified  Selection  of  Pic- 


torial Illustrations.  The  Pronoun- 
cing Biographical  Dictionary  deserves 
special  mention,  and  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  any  reader's  literary  outfit. 
We  need  hardly  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  we  regard  this  edition  as  a  great 
advance  upon  its  predecessors.  It  is 
a  magnificent  volume  and  a  credit  to 
all  that  have  aided  in  bringing  it  to 
its  present  state  of  completion.  If  we 
have  criticized  some  features  of  it 
sharply,  it  is  only  that  what  is  imper- 
fect may  be  completed,  what  is  obso- 
lete expunged,  and  what  it  lacks  in 
any  way  supplied.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  that  a  copy  of  the  new 
edition  had  found  its  way  into  the 
possession  of  every  teacher  and  into 
every  school  in  the  land. 

G.  H.  R. 


LITERARY  STYLE.— III.* 


BY    W.     MATHEWS,     LL.D.,     CHICAGO. 


AGAIN,  besides  completeness  in 
preparation,  there  must  be  also 
careful  revision.  The  history  of  lit- 
erature shews  that  with  few  exceptions 
the  greatest  writers  have  been  the 
most  severe  and  painstaking  in  revis- 
ing and  polishing  their  compositions. 
The  capacity  for  minute  refinement  in 
detail  and  infinite  loving  labour  has 
been  justly  pronounced  an  instinct  of 
all  truly  artistic  genius.  Burke's  manu- 
script was  covered  with  interlineations 
and  alterations  ;  and  not  till  he  had 
examined  half-a-dozen  proofs  of  his 
"  Reflections  "  did  he  allow  it  to  go  to 
press.  When  a  lady  asked  Johnson, 
after  he  had  elaborately  revised  his 
early  papers  in  the  "Rambler,"  whether 
he  could  now  improve  any  of  them, 


*  From  "  Literary  Style,  and  other  Essays,"  by 
\V.  Mathews,  LL.D.,  author  of  "  Getting  on  in  the 
World,"  etc.    Toronto  :  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.,  1881. 


he  replied  :  "  Yes,  madam,  I  could 
make  even  the  best  of  them  better 
still."  Addison  would  stop  the  press 
to  insert  a  preposition  or  conjunction. 
Sterne  was  incessantly  employed  for 
six  months  in  perfecting  one  diminu- 
tive volume.  Gray  would  spend  a 
week  upon  a  page.  Robert  Hall  gave 
as  a  reason  for  writing  so  little,  that 
he  could  so  rarely  realize  even  proxi- 
mately his  own  ideal  of  a  perfect  style. 
Buffon  made  eleven  draughts  of  his 
' '  Epoques  de  la  Nature  "  before  he  sent 
it  to  the  press ;  and  he  assured  a 
friend  that  after  pnssing  fifty  years  at 
his  desk,  he  was  still  learning  to  write. 
Bossuet's  manuscript  was  so  bleared 
with  interlineations  as  to  be  almost 
illegible.  Cervantes  took  twelve  years 
to  write  the  second  part  of  "  Don 
Quixote."  It  is  true  that  Scott,  who 
was  untiring  in  gathering  the  materials 
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of  his  novels,  wrote  in  a  whirlwind  of 
inspiration,  and  never  spent  a  moment 
with  the  file ;  but  this,  instead  of 
justifying  the  neglect  of  revision,  only 
explains  the  slovenliness  of  much  of 
his  composition.  His  writings  abound 
in  Scotticisms,  errors  in  grammar,  and 
other  faults  of  style.  When  finishing 
the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  he  was 
troubled  how  to  pack  the  catastrophe 
into  the  space  allotted  for  it.  "  There 
is  no  help  for  it,"  he  said;  "I  must 
make  a  tour  de  Jorce,  and  annihilate 
both  time  and  space."  He  too  often 
made  these  tours  deforce.  Beginning 
his  novels  with  no  definite  plan,  he 
let  his  plots  construct  themselves,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  his  conclu- 
sions were  often  hurried,  abrupt  and 
unsatisfactory. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the 
best  writing,  like  the  best  painting, 
spontaneous,  and  does  not  the  prac- 
tised become  the  ready  hand?  Did 
not  Cervantes  say  that  the  jests  of 
Sancho  fell  from  him  like  drops  of 
rain  when  he  least  thought  of  it,  and 
do  not  the  works  of  Raphael  and 
Rubens  seem  to  have  cost  them,  as 
Hazlitt  says,  no  more  labour  than  if 
they  "  had  drawn  in  their  breath,  and 
puffed  it  forth  again"?  Are  not 
many  fine  literary  productions  thrown 
off  like  the  beautiful  Dresden  Ma- 
donna, which  Raphael  painted  with- 
out any  previous  studies  or  drawings  ? 
We  answer,  yes ;  the  best  writing  is 
spontaneous,  but  it  is  the  spontaneous- 
ness  of  a  second  and  disciplined 
nature.  It  is  the  experience  of  the 
veteran  accomplishing  with  ease  what 
seemed  impossible  to  the  raw  recruit. 
It  was  because  Gibbon  wrote  slowly 
"  until  he  had  got  his  one  tune  by 
heart,"  that  he  was  able  to  send  the 
last  three  volumes  of  the  "Decline  and 
Fall"  in  the  first  draft  to  press.  It 
was  after  years  of  laborious  self-training 
and  experience  that  Raphael  was  able 
to  throw  his  whole  idea,  in  all  its  per- 
fection and  completeness,   upon  the 


canvas,  without  the  necessity  of  real- 
izing it  by  peicemeal  in  intermediate 
attempts.  In  all  such  cases,  where 
miracles  of  swiftness  seem  to  have 
been  performed,  the  miracle  will  melt, 
if  we  scrutinize  it  closely.  We  shall 
find  that  the  picture  has  been  painted, 
and  the  book  written,  with  such  ease, 
because  years  of  study  and  practice 
have  so  lubricated  the  mental  instru- 
ments, that,  when  the  motive  power  is 
applied,  they  work,  to  a  great  extent, 
with  the  precision  and  regularity  of  a 
machine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
one  may  dawdle  too  much  over  his 
compositions — that  he  may  use  the 
file  till  it  weakens  them.  There  is  a 
medium  between  the  carelessness  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  who  wrote  a  hundred 
plays  in  as  many  days,  and  the  fasti- 
diousness of  the  poet  Dana,  of  whom 
Lowell  says  that  he  is  so  well  aware 
how  things  should  be  done,  that  "  his 
own  works  displease  him  before  they 
are  begun  ; "  between  the  excessive 
caution  of  the  ancient  orator  who  was 
three  olympiads  in  writing  a  single 
oration,  and  the  reckless  haste  of  the 
poet  whose  funeral  pile  was  composed 
of  his  own  productions.  Perhaps  the 
best  description  of  the  natural  manner 
in  which  a  great  work  comes  into 
existence,  is  that  quoted  by  Hammer- 
ton  from  Michelet.  The  French 
writer  says  of  one  of  his  own  books, 
that,  "  it  was  produced  by  the  heat  of  a 
gentle  incubation.''''  ("  EUe  s'est  fait  a 
la  chaleur  d'une  douce  incubation.") 

That  the  moral  character  of  a 
writer  has  much  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  his  work,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
No  man  who  stands  habitually  on  a 
low  moral  and  spiritual  plane  can 
produce  a  great  work  of  art,  whether 
in  literature,  sculpture,  or  painting. 
Noble  thoughts  can  come  only  from  a 
noble  soul.  It  is  said  that  in  India  a 
muslin  is  manufactured  which  is  so 
fine  that  it  has  received  the  poetic 
name  of  "  Woven  Wind."     When  laid 
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upon  the  grass  to  bleach,  the  dew 
makes  it  disappear.  It  used  to  be 
spun  only  by  native  women  who  had 
been  trained  to  the  task  from  infancy  ; 
and  so  nice  was  the  sense  of  touch 
required  for  the  spinning  of  this  yarn, 
that  they  were  constantly  waited  upon 
by  a  retinue  of  servants,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  relieve  them  of  all  menial 
offices  that  might  endanger  the  fine 
tactual  faculty  which  long  practice  and 
seclusion  had  bestowed  on  their  deli- 
cate finger-tips.  So  those  whose  call- 
ing it  is  to  spin  the  fine  thread  of 
thought,  to  be  woven  in  the  loom  of 
the  mind  into  the  web  and  woof  of  a 
literary  production,  should  jealously 
seclude  themselves  from  all  vulgar 
and  debasing  occupations — all  that 
can  hurt  the  delicacy  of  their  minds, 
or  blunt  those  fine  perceptions  of 
truth  and  beauty  which  can  be  ac- 
quired by  those  only  who  have  been 
trained  to  the  quest  of  them  from 
early  youth. 

We  sometimes  read  of  model  styles  ; 
but  there  is  no  model  style.  As  in 
painting,  the  manner  which  we  admire 
in  Albano  and  Vanderwerf  would  be 
misplaced  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  or  even  the  extended  canvas 
of  the  Transfiguration,  so  it  is  only 
relatively,  not  absolutely,  that  any  lit- 
erary style  can  be  said  to  be  the  best. 
Macaulay,  who  was  certainly  not  lack- 
ing in  literary  taste,  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  style  of  a  magazine  or 
review  article,  which  should  strike  at 
the  first  reading,  might  be  allowed 
sometimes  to  be  even  viciously  florid. 
It  is  not  by  his  own  taste,  he  said, 
but  by  the  taste  of  the  fish,  that  the 
angler  is  determined  in  his  choice  of 
bait.  That  is  the  best  style  relatively 
to  the  individual,  in  which  his  partic- 
ular cast  of  thought  best  utters  iiself, 
and  in  which  the  peculiarity  of  the 
man,  thatwhich  differentiates  him  from 
other  men,  has  the  fullest  and  freest 
play.  That  is  a  good  style  generally, 
in  which  the  words  are  vitalized   by 


the  thought,  so  that  if  you  cut  them 
they  will  bleed';  in  which  the  language 
is  so  fresh  and  forceful  as  to  seem  to 
have  been  just  created  ;  which  is  so 
elastic  that  it  accommodates  itself  un- 
consciously to  all  the  sinuosities 
of  the  thought,  so  that  the  thought 
and  the  expression  are  never  for  a 
moment  separated,  but  are  a  simul- 
taneous creation,  coined  at  one  stroke. 
The  perfect  writer,  so  far  from  having 
any  one  ideal  style,  will  have  a  hun- 
dred styles,  shifting  and  varying  with 
every  variation  of  his  ideas  and  feel- 
ings. His  instrument  of  expression 
will  not  be  a  pipe,  but  an  organ  with 
many  banks  of  keys  ;  capable  of  giv- 
ing expression  alike  to  thoughts  that 
require  only  mellifluous  cadences  and 
gliding  graces,  and  to  those  that  de- 
mand diapason  grandeur  or  trumpet 
stop — to  the  complex  harmonies  of  a 
Heroic  Symphony,  or  the  tumultuous 
movements  of  a  Hailstone  Chorus. 

To  define  the  charm  of  style — to 
shew  why  the  same  thought,  when 
conveyed  in  one  man's  language,  is 
cold  and  commonplace,  and,  when 
conveyed  in  another's,  is,  as  Starr  King 
says,  "a  rifle-shot  or  a  revelation,"  is 
impossible.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a 
magnetic  presence,  an  eagle  eye,  a 
commanding  attitude,  a  telling  gesture, 
a  siren  voice,  may  give  to  truths  when 
spoken  a  force  or  a  charm  which  they 
lack  in  a  book.  "  But  how  it  is,"  as 
the  same  writer  says,  "  that  words 
locked  up  in  forms,  still  and  stiff  in 
sentences,  will  contrive  to  tip  a  wink ; 
how  a  proposition  will  insinuate  more 
scepticism  than  it  states ;  how  a  para- 
graph will  drip  with  the  honey  of  love  ; 
how  a  phrase  will  trail  an  infinite  sug- 
gestion ;  how  a  page  can  be  so  serene 
or  so  gusty,  so  gorgeous  or  so  pallid, 
so  sultry  or  so  cool,  as  to  lap  you  in 
one  intellectual  climate  or  its  opposite, 
— who  has  fathomed  this  wonder?" 
There  is  a  mystery  in  style  of  which 
we  cannot  pluck  out  the  heart.  Like 
that  ot  beauty,  music  or  a  delicious 
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odour,  its  spell  is  subtle  and  impal- 
pable, and  battles  all  our  attempts  to 
explain  it  in  words.  Like  that  of  fine 
manners,  it  is  indefinable,  yet  all-sub- 
duing, and  is  the  issue  of  all  the  men- 
tal and  moral  qualities,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  them  that  light  bears 
to  the  sun,  or  perfume  to  the  flower. 
Not  even  the  writer  himself  can  ex- 
plain the  secret  of  his  art.  In  the 
works  of  all  the  great  masters  there 
are  certain  elements  which  are  a  mys- 
tery to  themselves.  In  the  frenzy  of 
creation  they  instinctively  infuse  into 
their  productions  that  of  which  they 
would  be  utterly  puzzled  to  give  an 
account.  By  a  subtle,  mysterious  gift, 
an  intense  intuition,  which  pierces  be- 
neath all  surface  appearances,  and 
goes  straight  to  the  core  of  an  object, 
they  lay  hold  of  the  essential  life,  the 
inmost  heart,  of  a  scene,  a  person  or 
a  situation,  and  paint  it  to  us  in  a  i^f^ 
immortal  words.  A  line,  a  phrase,  a 
single  burning  term  or  irradiating 
word,  flashes  the  scene,  the  character 
upon  us,  and  it  lives  forever  in  the 
memory.  It  is  so  in  sculpture,  in 
painting,  and  even  in  the  military  art. 
When  Napoleon  was  asked  by  a  flat- 
terer of  his  generalship  how  he  won 
his  military  victories,  he  could  only 
say  that  he  was  fait  coin ?ne (a. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Shensione,  which 
almost  everyone's  experience  will  con- 
firm, that  the  lines  of  poetry,  the  pe- 
riods of  prose,  and  even  the  texts  of 
Scripture,  most  frequently  recollected 
and  quoted,  are  those  which  are  felt 
to  be  i>re-eminently  musical.  There 
are  writers  who  charm  us  by  their  lan- 
guage, apart  from  the  ideas  it  conveys. 
There  is  a  kind  ot  mysterious  perfume 
about  it,  a  delicious  aroma,  which  we 
keenly  enjoy,  but  for  which  we  cannot 
account.  Poetry  often  possesses  a 
beauty  wholly  unconnected  with  its 
meaning.  Who  has  not  admired,  in- 
dependently of  the  sense,  its  "  jewels, 
five  words  long,  that,  on  the  stretched 
forefinger  of  all  time,  sparkle  forever"? 


There  are  verses  and  snatches  of  song 
that  continually  haunt  and  twitter 
about  the  memory,  as  in  summer  the 
swallows  haunt  and  twitter  about  the 
eaves  of  our  dwelling.  Coleridge, 
Shelley  and  Poe  seem  to  have  writ- 
ten some  verse  only  to  shew  how  su- 
perior is  the  suggestion  of  sound  to  the 
expression  of  sense.  How  perfectly 
in  Tennyson's  "Lotus-Eaters"  is  the 
dreamy  haze  of  the  enchanted  land  he 
depicts  reflected  in  the  verse  !  How 
exquisitely  do  the  refinement,  the 
sentiment,  the  lazy  scepticism  of  the 
age,  find  expression  in  his  numbers  ! 
"  No  stanza,"  says  a  critic,  "  but  is  a 
symbol  of  satiety ;  no  word  but 
breathes  itself  out  languidly  as  if 
utterly  used  up,  and  every  line  is 
glutted  weariness."  So  with  "the  nec- 
tared  sweets  "  of  Keat's  verse  ;  it  is  so 
dainty  and  luscious  that  "  it  makes  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  ache  with  the  un- 
reachable delicacy  of  its  epithets." 
There  are  passages  in  Milton,  Shak- 
speare,  and  Wordsworth,  in  which 
the  mere  cadence  of  the  words  is  by 
itself  delicious  to  a  delicate  ear, 
though  we  cannot  tell  how  and  why. 
We  are  conscious  of  a  strange,  dreamy 
sense  of  enjoyment,  such  as  one  feels 
when  listening  in  the  night-time  to  the 
pattering  of  rain  upon  the  roof,  or 
when  lying  upon  the  grass  in  a  June 
evening,  while  a  brook  tinkles  over 
stones  among  the  sedges  and  trees. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  could  not  hear  the 
old  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase"  without 
his  blood  being  stirred  as  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet.  Shelley  took  fright  and 
fainted  the  first  time  he  heard  a  cer- 
tain magnificent  and  terrible  passage  in 
"Christabel"  recited,  and  Scott  tells  us 
that  the  music  of  that  poem  was  ever 
murmuring  in  his  ears.  Pope  could 
never  read  certain  words  of  "  Priam  " 
in  Homer  without  bursting  into 
tears  ;  Boyle  felt  a  tremor  at  the  utter- 
ance of  two  verses  of  "  Lucan  ;"  and 
Spence  declares  that  he  never  repeated 
certain  lines   of  delicate  modulation 
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without  a  shiver  in  his  blood  not  to  be 
expressed.  Who  is  not  sensible  of 
certain  magical  effects,  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  the  thoughts,  in  some  of 
Coleridge's  and  Shelley's  verse ;  in 
the  musical  ripple  of  Irving's  words  ; 
in  the  stealthy  charm  and  subtle  per- 
fection of  Thackeray's  and  Haw- 
thorne's periods  \  in  the  mellow,  au- 
tumnal hue  which  falls  like  the  golden 
hghts  of  harvest  aslant  the  pages  of 
Alexander  Smith ;  in  the  grand  har- 
monies of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Jer- 
emy Taylor,  and  Ruskin  ;  and  in  the 
orchestral  swells  and  crashes  of  De 
Quincey  ?  How  perfectly  the  impetu- 
osity of  Napier's  style  corresponds  to 
the  military  movements  he  describes  ! 
As  we  read  his  vivid  narrative  of  the 
Peninsular  battles,  we  seem,  it  has 
been  said,  to  hear  the  tramp  of  the 
charging  squadrons,  the  sharp  rattle 
of  the  musquetry,  and  the  booming 
thunder  of  the  artillery.  Words  in  a 
master's  hands  seem  more  than  words  ; 
he  seems  to  double  or  quadruple  their 
power  by  skill  in  using,  givmg  them  a 
force  and  significance  which  in  the 
dictionary  they  never  possessed.  Yet, 
mighty  as  is  the  sorcery  of  these  wiz- 
ards of  words,  that  of  Shakspeare  is 
still  greater.  The  marvel  of  his  dic- 
tion is  its  immense  suggestiveness- — 
the  mysterious  synthesis  of  sound  and 
sense,  of  meaning  and  association, 
which  characterizes  his  verse  ;  a  necro- 
mancy to  which  Emerson  alludes  in  a 
passage  which  is  itself  an  illustration, 
almost,  of  the  thing  it  describes. 
Speaking  of  the  impossibility  of  act- 
ing or  reciting  Shakspeare's  plays,  he 
says  :  "  The  recitation  begins,  when 
lo !  one  golden  word  leaps  out  im- 
mortal from  all  this  painted  pedantry, 
and  sweetly  torirents  us  with  invita- 
tions to  its  own  inaccesible  homes." 
Hardly  less  surprising  than  this 
suggestiveness  of  Shakspeare,  is  the 
variety  of  rhythm  in  his  ten-syllable 
verse.  We  speak  sometimes  of  Shak- 
speare's style;  but  we  might  as  well 


speak  of  the  style  of  Rumour  with 
her  hundred  tongues.  Shakspeare 
has  a  multiplicity  of  styles,  varying 
with  the  ever-varying  character  of  his 
themes.  The  Proteus  of  the  dramatic 
art,  he  identifies  himself  with  each  of 
his  characters  in  turn,  passing  from 
one  to  another  like  the  same  soul  ani- 
mating different  bodies.  Like  a  ven- 
triloquist, he  throws  his  voice  into 
other  men's  larynxes,  and  makes 
every  word  appear  to  come  from  the 
person  whose  character  he  for  the 
moment  assumes.  The  movement 
and  measure  of  Othello  and  the  Tem- 
pest, Macbeth  and  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Lear  and  Coriolanus, 
are  almost  as  different  from  each  other 
as  the  rhythm  of  them  all  from  that 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and  yet 
in  every  case  the  music  or  melody  is 
a  subtle  accompaniment  to  the  senti- 
ment that  ensouls  the  play.  Whoever 
would  know  the  inexhaustible  riches 
of  our  many-tongued  language,  its 
capability  of  expressing  the  daintiest 
delicacies  and  subtlest  refinements  of 
thought,  as  well  as  the  grandest  emo- 
tions that  can  thrill  the  human  brain, 
should  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
study  of  the  myriad-souled  poet.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any 
inflection  of  harmony,  any  witchery 
of  melody,  from  the  warble  of  the  flute 
and  the  low  thrill  of  the  flageolet  to 
the  trumpet-peal  or  the  deep  and 
dreadful  sub-bass  of  the  organ,  which 
is  not  brought  out  in  the  familiar  or 
the  passionate  tones  of  this  imperial 
master. 

Style  is  often  called  the  dress  of 
thought,  an  objectionable  term,  as  it 
seems  to  imply  that  there  is  no  vital 
connection  between  the  two.  Style 
is  not  a  robe  which  may  be  put  on  or 
off  at  will ;  it  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
thought.  It  is  the  coefficient  without 
which  the  thought  is  incomplete.  As 
words  without  ideas  are  soulless,  so 
ideas  widiout  words  are  shadowless 
ghosts.     Analyze  any  masterpiece  of 
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literature,  the  eftect  of  which  is  not 
merely  to  convey  information,  or  to 
establish  truth  by  argument,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  things  themselves 
are  identified  with  the  very  phrases, 
words,  and  syllables,  in  which  they 
are  communicated.  True  as  this  is 
of  prose,  it  is  doubly  true  of  poetry  ; 
it  is  a  linked  strain  throughout.  So 
ethereal  and  evanescent  is  the  poetic 
spirit,  so  frail  and  fugitive  is  the  ve- 
hicle in  which  it  is  conveyed,  that,  as 
a  fine  poet  has  said,  though  this  incon- 
vertible diction  may  be  as  durable  as 
the  firmament,  and,  like  the  firmament, 
may  transmit  the  glories  inlaid  in  it 
from  generation  to  generation,  yet,  if 
you  unsettle  but  a  word  in  it,  it  breaics 
like  a  bubble,  and  the  imprisoned 
spirit  is  gone.  The  spell  of  the  great 
magicians  of  language  depends  upon 
the  very  terms  they  use,  and  to  at- 
tempt conjuring  with  any  other  is  to 
imitate  the  folly  of  Cassim  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  who  cried  "Open 
Wheat,"  and  "Open  Barley"  to  the 
door  which  responded  only  to  "  Open 
Sesame." 

Though  style  is  not  properly  the 
dress  of  thought,  and  it  degrades  it  to 
consider  it  as  such,  there  is  yet  a 
striking  analogy  oftentimes  between 
the  costume  of  a  period  and  its  style. 
Look  at  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  ;  how  stiff  and  elaborate,  yet  how 
picturesque  in  their  literary  garniture, 
like  the  garniture  of  their  bodies ! 
The  peaked  beard,  the  starched  col- 
lar, the  trunk-hose  and  the  quilted 
doublet  of  Bacon,  Sydney  and  Spen- 
ser, are  in  singular  keeping  with  the 
high  sentence,  the  quaint  fancies,  and 
the  rich  decorations  of  their  style. 
In  Pope's  day — the  day  of  powdered 
queus  and  purple-velvet  doublets,  of 
beaux  with  cocked  hats  and  lace 
ruffles,  and  belles  with  patches  on 
their  cheeks  —  men  dressed  their 
thoughts  as  finically  as  they  did 
their  bodies.  As  they  carried  snuff- 
boxes and  wore  rapiers,  so  they  put 


titillating  ingredients  into  their  styles 
and  stabbed  each  other  with  epigrams. 
To-day  dress — at  least,  men's  dress 
— is  neat,  plain,  close-fitting,  business- 
like ;  with  no  waste  of  material,  no 
ornament  to  please  the  eye,  nor  col- 
ours to  attract  attention  ;  and  such 
are  the  qualities  of  our  literary  com- 
position. Our  style  is  to  that  of  the 
golden  age  of  English  literature  what 
the  frock-coat  and  the  stove-pipe 
are  to  the  doublet  and  the  plumed 
hat. 

In  view  of  what  we  have  said,  even 
though  very  inadequately,  of  the 
value  of  style,  let  us  ask  if  it  does  not 
merit  the  most  careful  and  assiduous 
cultivation  ?  The  power  of  the  orator 
is  mighty,  but  perishable.  His  words 
may  be  preserved,  but  the  attitude 
and  the  look,  the  voice  and  the  ges- 
tvure,  the  fire  and  the  imagination  which 
gave  a  wizard's  spell  to  his  speech,  are 
lost  forever.  The  swords  of  the  cham- 
pions of  eloquence  are  buried  with 
them  in  the  grave.  Where  is  the 
electric  oratory  of  Chatham,  the  dithy- 
rambic  melody  of  Grattan,  the  winged 
flame  of  Henry?  Gone — vanished 
forever,  as  completely  as  their  forms 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and 
the  streets  of  Dublin  and  Richmond. 
Xot  so  with  those  utterances  which 
the  printing-press  has  saved  from  de- 
struction ;  framed  in  cunning  and  at- 
tractive forms  by  a  master  of  composi- 
tion, they  may  sway  the  world  when 
the  tongue  is  frozen  and  the  hand  is 
paralyzed.  Committed  to  the  frailest 
of  substances,  which  a  baby's  hand 
can  tear,  a  drop  of  water  destroy,  they 
repeat  and  perpetuate  themselves 
through  successive  centuries,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  the  agencies  of  loss  and 
decay.  It  is  an  inestimable  privilege 
to  be  able  to  hold  converse  with  the 
maghty  dead  through  books — to  evoke 
the  ghosts  of  Virgil  and  Dante,  Bacon 
and  Milton,  Moliere  and  Pascal,  and 
listen  to  their  winnowed  wisdom,  as 
they  sit  by  our  firesides   and  descant 
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upon  human  and  divine  things.  But 
there  is  a  joy  which  as  far  transcends 
this  as  intellectual  activity  transcends 
passivity  ;  it  is  the  ecstasy  of  creation 
— the  joy  of  wreaking  one's  thought 
upon  expression — of  giving  utterance 
to  the  sentiment  that  has  long  haunt- 
ed the  brain,  and  which  cries  passion- 
ately for  utterance.  How  dull  and 
death-like  is  the  life  of  the  book-worm 
— of  the  mind  which  has  always 
absorbed  knowledge,  and  never  given  it 
out !  Who  can  wonder  that  so  many 
cultivated  men  suffer  from  mental  atro- 
phy, ennui,  and  melancholy — become 
shy,  suspicious,  morbidly  self-reflect- 
ing and  self-conscious — when  year 
after  year  they  hoard  information  with 
miserly  greed,  and  never  vitalize  it  by 
im.parting  it  to  others  ?  How  many 
studious  and  thoughtful  men,  like  the 
poet  Gray,  are  tormented  with  an  over- 
nice  fastidiousness,  which  "  freezes 
the  genial  current  of  the  soul,"  and 
extinguishes  all  the  healthy  and  buoy- 
ant activity  of  the  intellect,  making 
their  lives  as  sluggish  as  "  the  dull 
weed  that  rots  by  Lethe's  wharf,"  be- 
cause they  repress  the  natural  instinct 
of  creation,  instead  of  giving  to  the 
world  (pardon  the  phrase)  their  "level 
best  "  of  expression  !  The  mother  of 
Goethe  tells  us  that  her  son,  whenever 
he  had  a  grief,  made  a  poem  on  it,  and 
so  got  rid  of  it.  How  many  persons 
who  are  dying  of  "  the  secret  wounds 
which  bleed  beneath  their  cloaks" 
would  find  relief  in  giving  voice  to 
their  pains  in  song  !  How  many  who 
make  life  a  selfish  paradise  would  ex- 
perience a  purer  happiness  if  by  apt 
tale,  or  play,  or  poem,  they  would 
communicate  the  joys  of  their  delici- 
ously  overburdened  souls  to  the  souls 
of  others  ! 

The  popular  writer  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  public  which  the  mer- 
chant holds  to  the  consumer.  He  is 
the  mediator  between  the  speculative 
thinker  and  the  uncultured  man.  He 
is    the  middle  man,  who   stands  be- 


tween the  schools  and  the  market- 
place, bringing  the  lettered  and  the 
unlettered  together,  and  interpreting 
the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  his  func- 
tion to  work  up  the  raw  material,  the 
rough  ore  of  thought,  into  attractive 
forms,  and  by  so  doing  to  indoctrin- 
ate and  impress  the  great  mass  of 
humanity.  He  thus  contributes  to 
that  collision  of  mind  with  mind,  that 
agitation  and  comparison  of  thought, 
which  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  liter- 
ature and  history.  To  accomplish 
this  mission,  he  must  be  a  master  of 
language  —  acquainted  with  the  in- 
finite beauty  and  the  deepest,  subtlest 
meanings  of  words;  skilled  in  their  fin- 
est sympathies  ;  and  able,  not  only  to 
arrange  them  in  logical  and  lucid  forms, 
but  to  extract  from  them  their  utmost 
meaning,  suggestiveness,  and  force. 
A  man  who  has  something  to  say, 
though  he  says  it  ill,  may  be  read 
once.  If  he  is  read  again,  it  will  be 
due  to  some  felicity  of  execution. 
No  one  re-reads  a  book  unless  drawn 
to  it  and  lured  on  by  the  style,  which 
magnetizes  and  entrances  the  reader 
like  a  siren,  compelling  him  to  go  on 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  To 
be  master  of  such  a  style — vigorous, 
luminous,  flexible,  graceful  and  musi- 
cal— which  responds  to  every  mood 
of  the  writer  as  the  strings  or  keys  of 
the  musical  instrument  respond  to  the 
touch  of  the  master's  fingers — to  have 
a  prompt  command  of  those  subtle, 
penetrative  words  which  touch  the 
very  quick  of  truth,  as  well  as  of  those 
winged  words  and  necromantic  terms, 
freighted  with  suggestion  and  associa- 
tion, which  are  like  pictures  to  the 
eye,  and  strains  of  music  to  the  ear — 
to  be  able  to  pour  into  language 
"  such  a  charm,  sweetness  so  pene- 
trating, energy  so  puissant,"  that  men 
will  be  compelled  to  listen,  and  listen- 
ing to  yield  their  wills — this  is  to  hold 
a  wand  more  powerful  than  magician 
ever  waved,  a  sceptre  more  potent 
than  king  ever  wielded.     Style,  thus 
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viewed,  lakes  lauk  with  the  tine  arts, 
and,  as  such,  is  as  worthy  of  study 
and  admiration  as  those  material 
forms  which  embody  the  conceptions 
of  Angelo,  Titian,  and  Raphael. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  aware  that  in 
thus  urging  the  claims  of  the  art  of 
expression,  we  have  exposed  ourselves 
to  the  jest  of  Diderot  on  Beccaria, 
that  he  had  written  a  work  on  style 
in  which  there  was  no  style  ;  but  one 
may  see  and  feel  the  beauty  of  works 
of  art  which  he  can  never  execute  ; 
and  we  will  willingly  become  a  target 
for  the  critic's  shafts,  if  we  can  but 
induce  any  of  our  readers — especially 
our  undergraduate  readers — to  study 
the  magnificent  mystery  of  words. 
We  press  this  matter  the  more  ur- 
gently for  two  reasons  :  i.  Because,  as 
Prof.  Shedd  says,  the  modern  mind, 
especially  "  the  American  mind,  is  full 
of  matter,  and  overfull  of  force. 
The  Goth  needs  to  become  an  artist." 
2.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some  of 
our  colleges  to  neglect  rhetoric  as  a 
synonym  for  the  shallow  and  the 
showy.  The  only  style  sanctioned  by 
their  professors  is  apparently  the  '"  col- 
ourless-correct." which  Julius  Hare 
called  Scotch-English,  and  which  Car- 
lyle,  himself  a  Scotchman,  likened  to 
power-loom  weaving.  Its  great  aim, 
apparently,  is  to  avoid  all  impulse, 
brilliancy,  and  surprise  ;  and  its  ideal 
is  reached  when  a  writer,  as  Coleridge 
said  of  Wordsworth,  is  "  austerely 
accurate  in  the  use  of  words."  Even 
at  our  oldest  college,  where  composi- 
tions were  formerly  required  every 
fortnight  for  three  years,  only  half-a- 
dozen  essays  are  now  required  during 
the  whole  four  years'  course ;  and 
the  department  of  "Rhetoric  and 
Oratory,'"  so  long  glorihed  by  an 
Adams  and  a  Channing,  came  so 
near  to  extinction  a  itv^  years  ago, 
that  we  are  told  it  only  got  a  reprieve 
at  the  very  scaffold,  at  the  intercession 
of  some  of  the  older  graduates. 
Again,  there   are   persons    who,  like 


Karl  Hiidebrand,  affirm  that  nothing 
in  one's  native  language,  but  grammar 
and  spelling,  can  be  taught.  "  1  never 
heard,"  says  he,  "  that  Pascal  and 
Bossuet,  Swift  and  Addison,  or  Les- 
sing  and  Goethe,  passed  through  a 
course  of  stylistic  instruction  in 
French,  English,  or  German  ;  and  yet 
they  are  supposed  not  to  have  written 
these  languages  so  very  badly."  So, 
it  might  be  replied,  there  have  been 
men  in  every  calling — painters,  sculp- 
tors, musicians,  architects — who  have 
mastered  their  art  without  technical 
instruction.  But  the  example  of  these 
prodigies  of  genius  proves  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  average  man.  It  is  true 
that  the  highest  secrets  of  a  good  style 
cannot  be  taught,  but  must  be  learned 
by  each  man  for  himself,  pen  in  hand; 
that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  one's 
native  language  are  grasped,  not  de- 
liberately, but  "  by  a  thousand  uncon- 
sciously receyjtive  organs."  But  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  music,  painting, 
and  all  the  other  arts,  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  the  student  is  advised 
to  begin  with  a  teacher.  Let  the 
undergraduate,  then,  begin  early  to 
write — to  write  while  his  faculties  are 
plastic,  lest,  when  he  is  called  to 
posts  of  responsibility  and  honour,  he 
have  to  take  up  the  lament  of  Italy's 
statesman.  Count  Cavour.  Bitterly 
did  he  lament  that  in  his  youthful 
days  he  had  never  been  taught  how 
to  speak  and  write — "arts  which," 
said  he,  "  require  a  degree  of  nicety 
and  adaptability  in  particular  organs, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice 
in  youth."  To  obtain  such  a  mastery 
of  language  as  we  have  described  is 
the  privilege  of  but  few;  but  all  may 
make  an  approximation  to  it,  and  of 
all  excellence,  here  as  elsewhere,  the 
first,  second,  and  last  secret  is  labotir. 
Intercourse  with  men  of  culture,  lis- 
tening to  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  and  the  perusal  of  good  au- 
thors, it  has  been  truly  said,  are  the 
basis  of  a  good    style;  and  the  true 
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means  of  perfecting  it,  are  the  habit 
of  thinking  clearly,  conscientiousness 
in  seeking  the  expression  that  exactly 
corresponds  to  one's  thoughts,  and 
the  honesty  not  to  write  when  one  has 
nothing  to  say.*  Above  all  should  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  veins  of  gold- 
en thought  do  not  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  mind  :  time  and  patience  are 
required  to  sink  the  shafts,  and  bring 
out  the  glittering  ore.  The  composi- 
tions whose  subtle  grace  has  a  peren 
nial  charm,  which  we  sip  like  old  wine, 
phrase  by  phrise,  and  sentence  by 
by  sentence,  till  their  delicate  aroma 
and  exquisite  flavour  diffuse  them- 
selves through  every  cell  of  the  brain, 
are  wrought  out,  not  under  "  high 
pressure,"  but  quietly,  leisurely,  in  the 
dreamy  and  caressing  atmosphere  of 
fancy.  They  are  the  mellow  vintage 
of  a  ripe  and  unforced  imagination. 
The  fitness  of  our  language  for  such 
composition  needs  no  proof,  though, 
perhaps,  in  no  other  language  has  the 
average  excellence  of  its  prose-writing 
been  so  far  below  the  excellence  of  its 
best  specimens.  The  language  which, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  its  full  organi- 
zation, could  produce  the  linked  sweet- 
ness of  Sidney  and  the  "  mighty  line  " 
of  Marlowe,  the  voluptuous  beauty  of 
Spenser  and  the  oceanic  melody  of 
Shakspeare,  and  which,  at  a  riper  age, 
could  shew  itself  an  adequate  instru- 
ment for  the  organ-like  harmonies  of 
Milton  and  the  matchless  symphonies 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ;  which  could 
give  full  and  fit  expression  to  the  fiery 
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energy  of  Dryden  and  the  epigram- 
matic point  of  Pope,  to  the  forest-like 
gloom  of  Young,  and  the  passionate 
outpourings  of  Burns;  whicii  sustained 
and  supported  the  tremulous  elegance 
and  husbanded  strength  of  Campbrll, 
the  broad-winged  sweep  of  Coleridge, 
the  deep  sentiment  and  all-embracing 
humanities  of  Wordsworth,  and  the 
gorgeous  emblazonry  of  Moore  ;  and 
which  to-day,  in  the  plentitude  of  its 
powers,  responds  to  every  call  of  Ten- 
nyson, Ruskin,  Newman,  and  Froude 
—is  surely  equal  to  the  demands  of 
any  genius  that  may  yet  arise  to  tax 
its  powers.  Spoken  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  by  a  million  fewer  persons 
than  to-day  speak  it  in  London  alone, 
it  now  girdles  the  earth  with  its  elec- 
tric chain  of  communication,  and 
voices  the  thoughts  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion of  souls.  It  has  crossed  the 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountjins,  and 
has  invaded  South  America  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  ;  it  is  advancing 
with  giant  strides  through  Africa  and 
New  Zealand,  and  on  the  scorching 
plains  of  India;  it  is  penetrating 
the  wild  wastes  of  Australia,  making 
inroads  upon  China  and  Japan,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  the  dominant  lan- 
guage of  the  civilized  world.  Let  us 
jealously  guard  its  purity,  maintain  its 
ancient  idioms,  and  develop  its  inex- 
haustible resources,  that  it  may  be 
even  more  worthy  than  it  now  is  to  be 
the  mother-tongue,  not  only  of  the 
two  great  brother  nations  whose  pre- 
cious legacy  it  is,  but  of  the  whole 
family  of  man. 


Only  think  of  it  !  Prussia,  whose  edu- 
cational system  has  been  so  frequently  held 
up  to  the  admiring  contemplation  of  Ameri- 
can State  teachers'  associations  and  county 
institutes,  is  unable  to  supply  us  with  the 
text  of  a  law  to  secure  uniformity  of  text- 
books. She  is  sadly  in  need  of  such  a  statute, 
if  we  accept  reports  that  come  to  us  through 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  According  to  this 
authority,  there  are  in  the  Prussian  schools 


100  different  books  for  religious  instruction, 
56  for  German  language  lessons,  70  German 
readers,  19  for  literature  and  pedagogy,  37 
Latin  grammars,  95  Latin  exercise  books,  23 
French  grammars,  85  French  exercise  books. 
35  Greek  grammars,  53  Greek  exercise  books, 
109  histories,  70  geographies,  65  text -books 
of  natural  history,  34  of  physics,  28  of  chem- 
istry; 191  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and 
201  singing  books. — Ex. 
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BY    HENRY    SCADDING,    D.D.,    TORONTO. 
( Continued  froJ?i  page  2yy.) 


ALTHOUGH  the  compilers  of  the 
Eton  Latin  Grammar  deemed  it 
most  fitting  to  eliminate  from  that  man- 
ual the  theological  element,  care  was 
taken  that  there  should  be  no  deficien- 
cy in  the  supply  of  religious  knowledge 
to  the  alumni  of  the  Royal  College ; 
and  that  too  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as 
ancient  custom  demanded.  Several 
authorized  books  were  used  in  this  de- 
partment of  instruction,  having  the 
double  object  in  view  of  imparting  the 
proper  information  and  at  the  same 
time  promoting  skill  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. The  titles  of  four  of  them  are  as 
follows  :  Evangelia  ;  sive  Excerpta  ex 
Novo  Testamento  secundum  Latinam 
Seb.  Castilionis  versionem  (a  transla- 
tion in  purely  Classical  Latin  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Jerome's  and  Beza's), 
in  usum  Classium  inferiorum.  Selec- 
tse  e  Veteri  Testamento  Historise  ;  ad 
usum  eorum  qui  Linguae  Latinse  Rudi- 
mentis  imbuuntur.  Monita  et  Prse- 
cepta  Christiana.  De  Fide  et  Officiis 
Christianorum,  excerpta  ex  Thorns 
Eurneti  et  Grotii  libellis,  in  usum 
Juventutis  Christiauce.  The  only  one- 
of  these  that  I  have  happened  to  re- 
tain is  the  last-named,  which  is  a  con- 
cise and  most  useful  compendium 
with  an  excellent  syllabus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  numerous  points  treat- 
ed. As  stated  on  the  title  page,  the 
matter  is  chietiy  taken  from  Thomas 
Burnet's  book  bearing  the  same  name, 
with  additions  here  and  there  from 
Grotius  de  Veritate.  Apologies,  which 
seem  almost  unnecessary,  are  offered 
in  the  preface  for  the  non-Ciceronian 


character  of  some  of  the  Latin,  but 
the  student  is  told  to  remember  that 
the  matter  is  here  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  manner  :  "  non  tam 
verba  hie,  quam  rem  agi."  I  shall 
quote  a  passage  from  the  Address  to 
the  Reader  to  shew  the  strain  in  which 
it  has  been  the  fashion  for  divines 
and  others  to  write,  generation  after 
generation,  of  the  condition  of  things 
around  them,  indicating  how  continu- 
ally, in  the  imagination  of  men,  truth 
and  faith  are  in  danger  of  being  extin- 
guished. This  little  outline  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  practice  had  been 
prepared,  we  are  told,  in  order  that 
young  men  might  go  forth  from  their 
early  training-place  imbued  with  a  just 
respect  for  the  creed  which  they  pro- 
fess, and  fortified  in  some  degree 
against  the  prevailing  impiety  of  the 
times,  when  so  many,  instead  of  valu- 
ing and  cultivating  the  religion  of  the 
country,  either  attack  it  in  a  hostile 
spirit  or  ignore  it ;  while  too  few  have 
any  satisfactory  comprehension  of  the 
subject.  "Cum  tantum  abest  ut  per- 
inde  ac  de  hominum  vita  merita  est, 
laudetur  et  colatur  sacrasancta  nostra 
religio,  ut  etiam  inimice  eam  nonnulli 
insectentur,  quam  plurimi  prorsus  neg- 
ligant,  paucissimi  satis  intelligant;  non 
inutilis  videtur  opera  in  juventute 
erudienda  disciplinse  Christianae  quasi 
lineamenta  quoedam  tabella  exhibere ; 
unde  \^eritatem  ejus,  naturam  et  prae- 
stantiam  intuentes,  summa  eam,  qua 
decet,  veneratione  adolescentes  excip- 
iant ;  fideque  ac  moribus  ad  eam  ma- 
ture compositis,  prodeant  ex  palaestra 
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literariain  grassantem  horum  tempor- 
um  impietatetn  aliquantum  prae- 
rauniti." 

The  edition  of  the  little  Eton  book 
now  before  me,  from  which  I  make 
this  extract  is  dated,  A.D.  1779  :  the 
words  were  probably  written  earlier,  as 
this  is  an  ediiio  nora.  The  memor- 
able declaration  in  Bishop  Butler's 
"  Advertisement "  prefixed  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  "Analogy,"  in  May, 
1736,  will  possibly  be  recalled:  "It 
has  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  by  many  persons, 
that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now 
^  at  lengtli  discovered  to  be  fictitious." 
But,  "  on  the  contrary,"  Butler  rejoins, 
"  this  much  at  least  will  be  here  [i.e.  in 
the  "  Analogy  "]  found,  not  taken  for 
granted,  but  proved,  that  it  is  not, 
however,  so  clear  a  case,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it."  Let  us  hope  that  the 
general  intelligence  of  Christian  socie- 
ty has  advanced  since  1736  and  1779. 
I  think  the  indictment  against  it,  im- 
plied in  the  words  of  Butler  and  the 
Eton  writer,  would  not  so  readily  sug- 
gest itself  to-day  anywhere  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking portion  of  the  world. 

The  Eton  exercise-books,  also,  with- 
out inculcating  dogma,  plainly  keep 
an  ethical  purpose  in  view.  Intended 
in  appearance  simply  to  beget  skill  in 
Latin  composition,  they  abound  with 
striking  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom; 
with  admirable  maxims  of  prudence, 
honour,  virtue,  public  spirit  and  pa- 
triotism. "Exempla  Moralia"  is  the 
title  of  the  principal  exercise-book. 
A  pretty  complete  series  of  the  Eton 
exercise  manuals  is  in  my  collection, 
all  of  them  of  rather  early  date,  and 
very  characteristic  in  their  interior 
and  external  aspects,  i.  "Exempla 
Minora  ;  or  New  English  Examples 
to  be  rendered  into  Latin."  Eton: 
printed  by  T.  Pote,  1794.  This  book 
has  the  Eton  shield  on  the  title-page 
in  the  style  of  the  last  century  ;  in  an 
oval  frame  surrounded  by  palm 
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branches.  A  memorandum  addressed 
to  Mr.  Pote,  by  T.  Morell,  author  of 
the  famous  Greek  Prosodial  Thesaur- 
us, afterwards  edited  by  Bishop  Malt- 
by  (with  fine  portraits  of  author  and 
editor),  informs  the  reader  that  he  had 
revised  the  "  Exempla  Minora "  and 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  strike  out 
some  and  insert  others,  and  had  adapt- 
ed the  whole  to  the  grammar  rules 
in  such  a  way  that  "  no  one  example 
may  prevent  or  anticipate  a  subse- 
quent rule."  This  mem.  is  dated  in 
May,  1759-  2.  "Shorter  Examples, 
or  Second  Book  of  English  Examples 
to  be  rendered  into  Latin."  Eton: 
printed  by  E.  Williams,  "  successor  to 
Mr.  Pote,"  1818.  The  preface  to  this 
book  tells  us  that  it  is  "  intended  by 
short  examples  and  familiar  diction, 
to  accommodate  Youth  in  the  more 
early  Day  of  their  Education  and  by 
regular  gradation  lead  to  the  Third 
Book  or  larger  Work  of  Exempla 
Moralia."  3.  "Exempla  Moralia ;  or 
Third  Book  of  New  English  Examples 
to  be  rendered  into  Latin."  Eton  : 
printed  by  T.  Pote,  1793.  This  vol- 
ume shews  the  Eton  shield  in  an  oval 
frame.  From  the  initials  T.  M.  sub- 
joined to  a  brief  preface,  dated  1759, 
we  gather  that  Morell  was  the  com- 
piler of  these  examples  and  that  they 
are  "almost  all  founded  on  Classical 
Authorities." 

To  shew  the  moral  aim  of  this  book, 
I  shall  quote  rather  largely  from  its 
contents.  From  the  lesser  manuals 
could  be  culled  any  number  of  pas- 
sages of  like  import,  only  briefer  in 
form  and  more  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  very  young.  While  reading  the 
following,  we  might  imagine  them  to 
be  fragments  of  Bacon,  or  Montaigne 
or  Rochefoucauld  : 

Dear  are  parents,  children,  kinsfolks, 
friends;  but  our  country  alone  contains  the 
affections  of  all  these.  What  good  man 
therefore  cou'd  scruple  to  die,  if  he  can  be 
serviceable  to  his  country  ? 

As  we  are  happy  or  miserable,  compared 
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with  others,  so  other  people  are  miserable 
or  happy,  compared  with  us. 

Such  a  virtue  is  it  to  be  silent,  that  he  who 
understands  nothing  is  deemed  wise  so  long 
as  he  holds  his  peace. 

No  one  thinks  that  he  owes  us  anything, 
who  hath  borrowed  our  time  ;  when  this  is 
the  only  thing  which  even  a  grateful  man 
cannot  repay. 

What  the  vulgar  make  light  and  easy  by 
long  suffering,  the  wise  man  softens  to  him- 
self by  long  meditation. 

To  do  all  things  as  under  the  eye  of  some 
good  man  always  present  ;  and  when  you 
have  made  so  great  a  progress  as  even  to 
reverence  yourself,  you  may  dismiss  your 
tutor. 

He  that  willingly  receives  a  command 
takes  off  the  severest  part  of  servitude,  Not 
he  that  is  commanded  is  wretched,  but  he 
that  does  a  thing  unwillingly. 

As  for  charity,  it  is  never  to  be  expected 
from  a  covetous  man,  who  dreads  to  lessen 
his  own  heaps,  more  then  to  starve  his  poor 
neighbour. 

If  we  con'sider  the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  nature,  we  shall  quickly  find  how  shame- 
ful it  is  to  dissolve  into  a  luxurious  softness 
and  delicacy ;  and  how  becoming,  on  the 
other  side,  to  live  frugally,  temperately, 
gravely  and  soberly. 

He  is  not  brave  and  strenuous,  who  shuns 
labour,  but  he  whose  mind  gathers  strength 
from  the  difficulties  that  surround  him. 

The  honour  and  comfort  of  parents  con- 
sist in  a  numerous  offspring  which  degen- 
erates not  from  the  ancient  virtue  of  the 
family. 

A  fool,  like  a  beast,  is  no  sooner  provoked 
but  he  grows  angry  ;  and  which  is  worse,  it 
appears  immediately  in  his  countenance, 
words  and  actions  ;  whereas  a  prudent  man 
is  not  unseemingly  transported  by  his  pas- 
sion, but  stifles  his  resentment  even  of  the 
most  reproachful  injuries. 

It  is  much  more  tolerable  not  to  acquire, 
than  to  lose  ;  and  therefore  you  see  these 
men  more  cheerful  whom  fortune  never  took 
any  notice  of,  than  those  whom  she  hath 
deserted. 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants  : 
servants  to  the  king  ;  servants  of  fame  ;  and 
servants  of  business. 

In  war  it  is  of  more  consequence  what 
sort  of  soldiers  you  command,  than  how 
many. 

We  should  often  turn  our  thoughts  upon 
ourselves,  and  look  into  that  part  of  the  wal- 
let which  men  commonly  sling  behind  their 
backs,  that  they  may  not  see  their  own  faults. 

The  life  of  the  retired,  indeed,  is  more 
easy  and  more  safe  ;  but  the  life  of  those 
that  apply  themselves  to  the  affairs  of  govern- 


ment is  more  beneficial  to  mankind,  and 
more  conducive  to  glory  and  renown. 

Learn  to  distinguish  what  nature  hath 
made  necessary,  and  what  is  superfluous ; 
what  easy  laws  she  hath  enacted  ;  and  how 
grateful  and  pleasant  life  may  be  to  those 
who  obey  them  ;  but  how  severe  and  intri- 
cate to  those  who  rather  trust  to  opinion 
than  to  nature. 

Exile  is  terrible  to  those  who,  as  it  were, 
stint  themselves  to  one  dwelling-place  ;  but 
not  those  who  look  upon  the  whole  globe  as 
one  city. 

Perfect  reason  is  the  proper  good  of  man. 
Other  things  are  common  to  him  and  brute 
animals.  Is  he  strong?  So  are  lions.  Is 
he  beautiful?  So  is  the  peacock.  Is  he 
swift  ?     So  are  horses. 

The  mind  attains  not  virtue  but  by  instruc- 
tion and  continued  exercise  ;  to  this  indeed 
we  are  born  ;  and  in  the  best  of  men,  with- 
out study  and  application,  there  is  the  ground 
of  virtue,  but  not  virtue  itself. 

Whatever  is  probable  in  appearance, 
though  not  altogether  certain,  yet  if  nothing 
offers  to  destroy  that  probability,  the  wise 
man  will  take  up  with  it  ;  and  this  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole  conduct  of  life. 

Some  studies  are  called  liberal,  because 
they  are  worthy  of  a  man  who  is  free  born  ; 
but  there  is  only  one  study  that  is  truly 
liberal,  the  study  of  wisdom,  .--ublime,  strong 
and  magnanimous ;  all  others  are  trifling 
and  puerile. 

They  who  have  nothing  else  but  the  ima- 
ges of  their  ancestors  are  noble  in  opinion 
more  truly  than  in  fact  ;  but  he  that  is  endued 
with  virtue  has  true  and  genuine  nobility. 

We  cannot  otherwise  conceive  of  God  than 
as  a  Spirit,  absolute,  free,  perceiving  and 
moving  all  things,  and  endued  Himself  with 
everlasting  motion. 

Of  all  gainful  professions,  nothing  is  better, 
nothing  more  delightful,  nothing  more  worthy 
a  man,  even  a  gentleman,  than  agriculture. 

Praise  not  thyself,  which  is  both  indecent 
and  imprudent  ;  but  take  care  to  do  praise- 
worthy things,  which  will  force  commenda- 
tion even  from  strangers. 

To  preserve  health  we  must  use  moderate 
exercise,  and  so  much  meat  and  drink  as  may 
repair  the  strength  and  not  oppress  it ;  but 
we  must  not  support  the  body  alone,  but  the 
mind  and  spirits  also  ;  for  these  are  extin- 
guished by  old  age,  like  a  lamp  when  it  is  not 
supplied  with  oil. 

As  he  is  a  fool  who  when  he  is  going  to 
buy  a  horse  inspects  only  the  bridle  and  sad- 
dle ;  so  is  he  most  foolish  who  esteems  a  man 
from  his  dress  or  condition,  which  is  a  sort 
of  dress. 

If  it  happens  to  any  to  be  gently  dismissed 
by  old  age,  not  suddenly  torn  from  life,  but 
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gradually  stolen  away  ;  has  he  not  reason  to 
thank  God  that  being  full  of  days  and  infirm- 
ity, he  now  retires  to  rest,  so  necessary  to 
man,  so  grateful  to  the  weary. 

I  could  easily  have  filled  many 
more  pages  with  maxims  and  observa- 
tions such  as  these,  inculcating  man- 
liness, truthfulness,  a  sense  of  honour, 
a  feeling  of  moral  obligation,  and  a 
hundred  other  estimable  virtues  and 
habits.  Young  minds  during  their 
most  plastic  period,  employed  for  a 
series  of  years  in  the  careful  mani- 
pulation of  aphorisms  and  sentiments, 
such  as  those  of  which  I  have  given 
specimens,  could  not  fail  in  numerous 
instances  to  be  affected  and  moulded 


thereby.  At  the  same  time,  countless 
other  ennobling,  formative  forces  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  young 
minds  ;  for  example,  a  full  staff  of 
skilled.instructors,  themselves  strongly 
charged  with  the  Eton  lore,  and  the 
very  genius  of  the  place,  walls,  quad- 
rangles, play-fields,  teeming  with 
memories  and  traditions  of  eminent 
men  subjected  in  their  day  to  the 
Eton  discipline.  Can  we  wonder  at 
the  strong  hold  on  the  esteem  and 
love  of  Englishmen  which  Eton  has 
acquired ;  poets,  divines,  warriors, 
jurists,  statesmen,  from  Fox  and  Can- 
ning and  Wellesley  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Derby  and  Gladstone  ? 


THE  NEED  OF  THE  USEFUL  IN  EDUCATION. 


BY   W.    S.    ELLIS,    B.A.,    COBOURG. 


FOR  a  practical  people,  we  inhabi- 
tants of  Ontario  do  some  strange- 
ly impractical  things.  We  pass  a 
compulsory  school  law,  and  then  set 
to  work  with  all  our  might  to  make 
ourselves  believe  that  the  rising  gen- 
eration is  being  led,  efi  fnasse,  in  the 
paths  of  learning  and  virtue  ;  most  of 
us  conveniently  shutting  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  the  raggamufifin  still 
sports  in  the  gutter,  and  the  "arab"  is 
getting  his  peculiar  learning  in  a  way 
that  has  little  to  do  with  virtue.  Only 
within  the  last  half-dozen  years,  have 
we  discovered  that  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  were  worth  even 
a  passing  glance,  and  we  have  not  yet 
found  out  that  anything  can  be  more 
valuable  for  a  prospective  farmer  than 
algebraical  equations  and  Greek  roots. 
We  boasted  about  the  non-partizan 
character  of  our  educational  system, 
then,  apparently  "just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,"  put  our  heads  together, 
ran  that  system  into  the  middle  of  the 
"political  machine,"  and  left  it  there 


in  such  a  way  that  if  it  ever  comes 
out  in  half  as  good  condition  as  it 
went  in,  it  will  be  a  strong  case  for 
those  who  believe  in  "  special  provi- 
dences." We  have  hitherto  support- 
ed a  costly  Educational  Depository, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging the  trustees  of  schools  to  supply 
their  charges  with  apparatus  and  read- 
ing matter ;  but  in  reality  to  afford 
the  apparatus  man  an  opportunity  of 
gulling  the  country,  and  to  illustrate 
to  the  people  at  large,  that  the  Sun- 
day school  libraries  had  not  appropri- 
ated quite  all  the  clap-trap  literature 
extant.  There  is  one  thing  left,  how- 
ever, of  which  we  may  well  boast. 
We  have  the  most  elaborate  system 
of  examinations  ever  devised.  If  any- 
one doubts  it  let  him  be  convinced 
by  the  following  statement,  which  he 
can  quite  likely  verify  by  examples 
within  his  own  knowledge.  A  child 
starts  to  go  to  school,  say,  when  he  is 
seven  years  old,  from  that  time  on- 
ward  for  six  or  seven    years  in  the 
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Public  School,  four  years  in  the  High 
School,  four  years  in  the  University, 
and  three  or  four  years  in  a  profes- 
sional course  afterwards,  he  is  under- 
going a  constant  series  of  examina- 
tions. At  last  he  goes  forth  one  of  the 
best  examined  specimens  that  was 
ever  labelled  for  public  circulation. 
Twenty  years  of  constant  examining 
ought  to  yield  some  good  results,  but 
unfortunately  those  who  employ  him 
have  but  little  guarantee  that  they  are 
not  dealing  with  an  incompetent  after 
all.  Many  of  us  know,  to  our  cost, 
that  such  men  are  often  more  orna- 
mental than  useful :  it  behoves  us, 
therefore,  to  make  diligent  inquiry  if 
we  are  not  doing  these  things  in  a 
way  which  might  be  somewhat  im- 
proved. 

There  is  at  present  a  slight  contro- 
versary  going  on  about  the  teaching 
of  Mathematics.  If  I  may  add  my 
mite  to  the  discussion,  it  will  be 
after  this  fashion :  I  do  not  think  that 
our  mathematical  course  is  too  heavy, 
but  I  do  think  that  it  is  too  general. 
Teachers  know  well  that  there  are 
many  students,  especially  among  boys 
and  young  men,  who  prefer  mathemati- 
cal to  classical  or  literary  studies.  By 
all  means  let  them  have  their  prefer- 
ence;  but  I  would  heartily  emphasize 
the  statement  I  have  seen  and  heard 
frequently  of  late,  viz.,  that  options 
should  be  permitted  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced mathematical  work. 

Further,  the  course  of  study  for 
both  Public  and  High  Schools  should 
be  much  more  practical  than  it  is.  I 
am  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive a  question  which  has  occurred  to 
me  more  than  once,  viz  :  whether  the 
study  of  Botany  should  not  be  made 
compulsory  for  all  pupils  who  have 
reached  the  grade  of  the  fourth  class. 
Students  who  can  learn  Geography 
can  learn  Botany,  and  of  the  two  I 
believe  the  latter  would  be  the  more 
pleasing  and  interesting  to  the  learn- 
ers.    This  is  not  a  mere  delusion,  for 


I  know  from  experience  with  classes 
how  enthusiastically  pupils  can  be  in- 
duced to  work  in  this  direction.  Of 
all  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls, 
nay  of  all  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  in  Ontario,  how  many  know 
that  the  potatoes  and  tomatoes  they 
daily  see  on  their  tables  are  at  least 
first  cousins  ?  How  many  know  that 
wheat  is  a  grass,  or  where  to  look  for 
the  blossoms  on  a  head  of  timothy? 
How  many  can  give  the  family  rela- 
tionships and  habits  of  the  most  com- 
mon plants  they  are  daily  either  culti- 
vating or  destroying  in  their  fields 
and  gardens?  Most  country  boys 
know  that  sedges  will  not  grow  on  a 
gravel  hill,  nor  apple  trees  in  a  frog 
pond,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, and  it  has  probably  never  oc- 
curred to  them  that  a  scientific  reason 
could  be  given  for  it.  A  gracefully- 
curved  elm  branch,  with  its  leaves 
regularly  arranged,  was  recently  shewn 
to  me  among  a  collection  of  ferns,  the 
owner  dilating  in  an  especial  manner, 
on  "that  perfect  little  beauty  of  a  fern.' 
This  was  pure  ignorance,  v/hich  five 
minutes' judicious  teaching  would  have 
cured  for  ever.  Next  to  Botany,  and 
to  the  same  class  of  students,  I 
would  have  the  rudiments  of  Chem- 
istry taught,  together  with  a  few  of  its 
useful  every-day  applications.  I  think 
a  comparatively  small  room  would 
hold  all  the  farmers'  and  mechanics' 
wives  in  the  Province  who  know  why 
they  put  soda  in  the  bread  they  bake; 
who  know  the  distinction  between  the 
waters  they  call  "  hard,"  and  those 
they  designate  as  "soft;"  or  who 
could  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question,  why  they,  or  their  servants, 
use  soap  in  washing.  Yet  these  are 
things  with  which  every  man  and 
women  in  the  country  is  coming  in 
contact  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
every  day.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the 
first  smith  who  can  give  an  intelligent 
reason  for  wetting  the  coal  before 
putting  it   in  the  forge,  although  he 
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and  his  brother  workmen  have  been 
doing  it  all  their  liv^es.  I  also  have 
an  impression  that  it  would  be  of  more 
use  to  the  future  mechanic,  to  teach 
him  how  to  calculate  the  length  of  a 
brace  or  a  rafter,  or  how  to  compute 
the  quantity  of  brick,  lumber,  plaster, 
etc.,  required  for  a  building,  than  it  is 
to  make  him  a  proficient  in  finding 
the  price  of  stocks,  under  certain  very 
improbable  conditions,  when,  in  all 
likelihood,  he  will  never  own  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  stocks  of  any  kind. 

A  proper  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  Meteorologi- 
cal Office,  also,  would  be  of  vast  benefit 
to  the  Dominion ;  yet  among  the 
farmers,  a  class  particularly  interested, 
I  doubt  if  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  do  not  place  Prof.  Carpmael 
and  Mr.  Vennor  side  by  side,  as  a 
pair  of  charlatans  and  humbugs.  The 
elementary  principles  of  Agriculture, 
the  influence  of  forests  on  climate,  a 
slight  practical  acquaintance  with  soils 
and  rocks,  might  be  made  exceedingly 
interesting  to  nearly  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents. There  is  scarcelya  High  School 
in  Ontario  in  which  there  are  not  boys 
who  are  destined  to  pass  their  lives 
behind  a  counter,  and  who  are  now 
busy  accompanying  Charon  over  the 
Styx,  or  looking  after  that  famous 
■"  tenth  legion,"  or  lying  with  the  other 
man  "  sub  tegmine  fcigi ;^'  instead  of 
finding  out  about  the  details  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  goods  they  will  be 
handling  all  their  lives. 

I  suppose  that  most  boys  and  girls 
have  read — in  the  almanac — that 
they  have  such  things  as  livers  and 
kidneys,  but  where  these  organs  are, 
or  what  they  are  for,  is  an  unex- 
plained mystery.  Now  I  certainly 
think  that  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  all  concerned,  except  per- 
haps the  patent  medicine  man,  for 
boys  and  girls  to  know  something 
about  their  bodily  constitution,  than 


to  be  able  to  factor  an  intricate  alge- 
braic expression.  As  an  evidence 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  way  of 
thinking,  I  would  point  to  the  address 
of  Mr.  Mills  to  the  Grangers  a  few 
days  ago,  and  also  to  the  draft  plan 
of  studies  he  submitted  for  their  ap- 
proval. This  I  trust  will  lead  to  good 
results,  one  of  them  being  to  induce 
the  Grangers  to  cease  to  trifle  with 
things  which  they  do  not  understand, 
more  especially  the  school  laws  and 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

I  have  referred  to  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  few  of  the  radical  defects  of  our 
school  system,  when  viewed  from  the 
practical  side.  I  am  aware  that  the 
remedying  of  these  defects  is  a  far  dif- 
ferent matter,  and  one  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  I  vyould.  however,  ven- 
ture the  following  s^iggestion:  ..That 
in  ekervTarge  town  there  should  he 
established  technical  srhnnls^  where 
w^oukrhe  taught  iiot  only  the  elements 
of    that    whirh — is     qfrJinarily    rallfd 

Applied  Science  ;  hut  also^the  princi- 
ples of  the  Manual  Trades.  These 
might  perhaps  be  connected  wjth 
our  Collegiate   lnstitutes__and    High 

Schools  ;     or     e\^f,      thf;     rhararf^r      of 

t"he  Mechanics'  Institutes  might_be 
altered  and_jjip  T''^'^'"g  SnhQpk 
alf a rlTpd~T(vthg.m .  If  the  people  of 
Canada  can  afford  to  support  one  of 
the  most  useless  establishments  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the  shape  of 
a  Military  College,  surely  we  in  On- 
tario should  do  something  for  the 
advancement  and  proper  education  of 
those  upon  whom  we  have  to  depend 
for  the  development  of  the  country. 
It  se^ms-tojpe  that  we  should  at  onc£ 
dosomething  to  supersede  the  "  rule 
of  thunTb  "  wav  of  doing  things,  that 


has  so  long  held  sway  am^ing  thp  mn- 
iorit^.-jind  adopt  that  plan  which  will, 
to  the  greatest  extent,  develop  "an 
inTeTrTggTrrandTskilful  class  of  farm^rs^ 
merchants,  and  artisans. 
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MUSIC  AND  READING.* 


BY   J.    H.    KNIGHT,    P.    S.    INSPECTOR,    LINDSAY. 


I  PROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  make 
a  comparison  between  the  science 
of  Music  and  the  art  of  Reading,  with 
the  view  of  drawing  out  practical  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  teaching  not 
only  reading  but  some  other  branches 
of  education. 

To  deal  with  this  subject  profitably 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
place  which  reading  and  music  take 
in  religious  exercises.  And  if  I  do 
not  treat  the  subject  as  tenderly  as 
some  would  like,  my  excuse  is  that 
the  times  demand  that  we  should  deal 
with  things  as  we  find  them.  Our 
public  schools  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  the  clergy, 
the  choir  masters,  and  the  choristers 
of  the  future,  and  if  in  the  past  the 
work  has  been  badly  done,  it  behoves 
us  hereafter  to  try  and  do  it  better. 

Some  weeks  since  I  read  in  one  of 
the  Toronto  papers  the  statement  that 
there  were  only  three  clergymen  in 
that  city  who  were  good  readers  ;  and 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  statement 
has  not  been  contradicted.  Of  course 
the  remark  was  intended  to  apply  to 
one  denomination  only,  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  that  denomination 
has  nearly  forty  clergymen  in  Toronto, 
it  is  rather  humiliating  that  ninety  per 
cent,  of  them  are,  as  far  as  reading  is 
concerned,  so  deficient  in  the  art. 
Now  is  it  any  wonder  if,  under  the 
circumstances,  as  is  sometimes  stated, 
people  go  to  church  more  to  hear  the 
music  than  for  anything  else? 

I  do   not   pretend  to  say  that   in 

*  Read  before  the  E.  Victoria  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Lindsay,  November  26th,  1880. 


general  the  musical  part  of  the  ser- 
vices is  better  than  the  reading ;  but 
were  congregations  one  half  as  critical 
about  the  reading  as  they  are  about 
the  music,  were  they  alive  to  the  plea- 
sure afforded  by  good  reading,  did 
they  realize  its  advantages  as  a  means 
of  instruction,  they  would  not  tolerate 
what  now  they  are  satisfied  with. 

If  the  reading  were  subjected  to 
criticism  as  the  matter  of  the  sermon 
usually  is,  no  doubt  the  clergy  would 
be  more  alive  to  its  importance.  But, 
singularly,  not  one  person  in  a  hun- 
dred seems  to  think  it  worth  while 
even  to  form  an  opinion,  much  less 
to  express  it,  in  regard  to  the  reading. 
And  equally  singular  is  it  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  members 
of  a  congregation  consider  themselves 
quite  capable  of  giving  an  opinion 
in  respect  to  the  music. 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  the 
bulk  of  those  who  profess  to  be  judges 
of  music  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  for 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  musical 
knowledge  is  being  sought  by  many, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  our  teach- 
ers are  making  advances  in  this  study. 
Under  the  impression  that  most  of 
you  can  intelligently  estimate  the  re- 
marks I  have  to  make,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider 

I.  The  importance  of  learning  the 
Notation. — Time  was  when  teachers 
kept  their  pupils  for  six  months  study- 
ing the  notation  of  music  before  they 
allowed  them  to  touch  the  piano. 
Now  they  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
let  them  play  tunes  before  they  have 
well  mastered  the  names  of  the  notes. 
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Such  pupils  continue  year  after  year 
blundering  over  sharps,  flats  and  na- 
turals, unable  to  distinguish  the  notes 
on  ledger  lines  above  and  below  the 
staff,  calling  semibreves  whole  notes, 
and  minims  half  notes,  when  a  little 
more  time  spent  over  the  notation 
would  be  of  more  service  to  the 
pupil. 

What  we  have  said  applies  with 
the  same  force  to  reading.  Form- 
erly teachers  required  their  pupils 
to  learn  every  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
capitals  and  "  lower  case  "  of  roman 
and  italics,  before  they  were  allowed 
to  read  a  word.  Now  they  go  to  the 
other  extreme,  a  knowledge  of  the 
letters  being  quite  a  secondary  consid- 
eration, and  pupils  are  suffered  to  go 
on  confounding  letters  which  look 
somewhat  alike,  such  as  /  and  q,  b 
and  d,  c  and  e,  and  consequently  mis- 
calling one  word  and  staring  at 
another,  when  a  little  more  effort  at 
the  proper  stage  would  have  saved  all 
the  trouble. 

II.  Lessofts  7nust  be  progressive. — 
The  importance  of  making  the  first 
lesson  as  easy  as  possible,  and  each 
subsequent  lesson  a  little  more  difficult 
than  the  last,  is  well  understood  by 
every  good  teacher.  In  musical  in- 
struction the  work  of  the  pupils  is 
divided  between  exercises  and  tunes, 
the  former  predominating  with  begin- 
ners, especially  in  instrumental  music. 
Every  teacher  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  keep  the  pupils  at  the  exercises, 
and  prevent  their  spending  too  much 
time  at  tunes.  The  tunes  are  gener- 
ally more  agreeable  to  the  pupils,  but 
the  exercises  are  more  adapted  to  the 
mastering  of  each  difficulty  in  its  pro- 
per place.  If  a  set  of  tunes  could  be 
so  arranged  as  "o  serve  all  the  pur- 
poses of  exercises,  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  to  both  teachers  and  pupils ; 
but  as  this  is  not  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  evident  that  the  best 
exercises  are  those  which  approach 
the  nearest  to  the  character  of  tunes, 


so  long  as  utility  is   not  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  an  agreeable  melody. 

With  the  system  of  Reading  Books 
in  use  in  the  schools  of  Ontario  little 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  teachers  in 
the  way  of  progressiveness,  as  far  as 
mere  reading  is  concerned ;  but  the 
judicious  teacher  may  do  much  to 
adapt  his  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  and 
also  by  studying  the  design  of  each 
lesson  (if  there  be  any),  either  for  the 
mastering  of  some  difficulty  or  the 
illustrating  of  some  principle. 

Take  for  example  the  subject  of 
Prosody,  The  reading  books  contain 
selections  of  poetry  as  well  as  prose. 
No  directions  are  given  as  to  the  time 

which  the  study  of  prosody  should 
be  commenced,  nor  to  what  extent  it 
should  be  taught.  That  a  knowledge 
of  prosody  will  greatly  assist  in  the 
reading  of  poetry  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  the  judicious  teacher 
will  introduce  just  as  much  as  is  desir- 
able for  the  pupils  at  the  proper  time. 

III.  Every  lesson  should  be  properly 
finished. — The  teaching  of  music  dif- 
fers from  that  of  reading,  in  this,  that 
while  in  reading  we  usually  have  but 
one  lesson  in  hand  at  a  time,  in  music 
it  is  generally  desirable  to  have  several 
exercises  in  different  stages  of  com- 
pleteness. Some  are  nearly  finished, 
others  in  a  less  advanced  stage,  and 
a  few  just  commenced.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  shew  that  no  exercise 
should  be  left  until  it  is  perfect,  no 
matter  how  long  it  takes  to  finish  it;  for 
if  any  exercise  be  not  so  finished,  the 
pupil  is  not  ready  for  the  exercises 
that  follow,  and  is  in  danger  of  con- 
tracting slovenly  habits,  which  are 
calculated  to  have  a  pernicious  effect 
on  all  future  work. 

So  it  is  with  reading.  Unless 
every  lesson  is  properly  finished  before 
proceeding  to  a  new  one,  the  pupils 
are  sure  to  get  into  careless  habits  of 
reading,  and  they  are  not  so  well  pre- 
pared for  the  lessons  which  follow. 
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IV.  The  correction  of  errors  should 
receive  constant  attention. — It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  imparting  of 
instruction  is  the  chief  portion  of  a  mu- 
sic-teacher's work.  One  pupil  cannot 
keep  his  wrists  high  enough,  another 
lifts  his  fingers  too  soon,  a  third  keeps 
them  down  too  long,  and  a  fourth  is 
always  losing  his  place.  These,  and 
a  hundred  other  errors,  require  con- 
stant watchfulness,  or  little  mistakes 
will  soon  become  confirmed  habits. 

And  the  same  is  the  case  with  read- 
ing. One  pupil  drawls,  another  hur- 
ries, a  third  lisps,  a  fourth  drops  his 
h's  or  his  r's,  a  fifth  speaks  through  his 
nose,  a  sixth  too  loudly,  and  a  seventh 
too  low.  Like  weeds  in  a  garden,  or 
like  tares  among  the  wheat,  these 
errors  will  appear,  and  require  your 
constant  care  and  watchfulness  to  up- 
root, to  kill,  and  to  destroy. 

V.  Repetition  and  Review  are  neces- 
sary.— It  matters  not  to  what  state  of 
perfection  an  exercise  may  have  been 
brought,  it  needs  occasional  repeti- 
tion to  be  retained. 

It  would  be  well  if  teachers  would 
encourage  their  pupils  to  review  their 
reading  lessons,  to  give  an  extra  finish 
to  a  few  of  the  best  ones  by  frequent 
repetition,  and  thus  to  have  them  fit 
for  use  whenever  called  for. 

And  here  let  me  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  memorizing  a  few  select 
pieces,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience when  you  happen  not  to 
have  your  books  with  you,  but  also 
as  a  valuable  aid  to  mental  training. 

VI.  Much  is  learned  by  imitation. — 
Some  music  teachers  make  it  a  rule  to 
play  each  new  exercise  or  tune  to  their 
pupils  as  the  first  step  towards  teach- 
ing it.  This  plan  may  hasten  the 
learning  of  each  individual  piece,  but 
it  is  mischievous,  as  being  calculated 
to  encourage  playing  by  ear  instead 
of  by  note.  That  tlie  teacher  should 
play  for  the  pupil's  imitation  is  very 
necessary,  but  it  should  be  done  after 
the  pupil  has  had  abundant  opportun- 


ity of  interpreting  the  piece  himself, 
and  then  generally  more  for  improve- 
ment of  style  than  to  save  labour. 

Again,  this  is  the  case  with  reading. 
No  greater  error  can  be  committed 
than  that  of  reading  a  new  lesson  over 
to  the  pupils,  or  even  pronouncing  the 
new  words,  before  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  them  out  them- 
selves byspelling  or  otherwise.  Teach- 
ers should  read  for  imitation  by  their 
pupils,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  should 
be  after  other  means  have  failed  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result. 

Besides  the  ordinary  lessons  of  the 
teacher  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
pupils  should  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  music  rendered  in 
the  best  style,  not  only  the  pieces  they 
play  themselves,  but  others  entirely 
beyond  their  reach.  Those  communi- 
ties are  highly  favoured  who  dwell 
where  the  music  of  the  church  is 
of  a  high  order ;  where  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ  are  rendered  doubly  expres- 
sive by  being  wedded  to  music  com- 
posed by  competent  men,  possibly  no 
less  inspired  than  those  who  transmit- 
ted to  us  the  sacred  text;  where  the  con- 
gregation unite  with  the  choir  in  the 
simpler  but  no  less  worthy  chorale  or 
chant;  and  where  the  solemn  tones 
of  the  organ  at  first  subdue  the  feel- 
ings and  excite  devotion,  and  at  last 
with  its  jubilant  yet  majestic  strains 
send  the  worshippers  joyfully  to  their 
homes.  Such  Christians  need  no 
vulgar  minstrel  troops  nor  comic  con- 
certs to  beguile  their  melancholy. 
Their  religion  is  musical,  their  music 
is  religious. 

So  are  those  congregations  happy 
where  the  reading  is  of  a  high  order. 
We  speak  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  as  the  religious  aspect  does 
not  now  concern  us,  and  we  say  that  it 
is  useless  to  expect  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  reading  in  our  schools,  while  it 
is  so  low  in  our  churches.  If  our  pupils 
could  hear  good  reading  once  a  week 
there  would  be  something  for  them  to 
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imitate.  And  if  the  ability  to  read 
well  were  one  of  the  requisites  for 
admission  to  the  ministry,  there  would 
be  some  inducement  to  our  teachers 
to  try  to  produce  good  readers. 

VII.  Quality  is  more  valuable  than 
quantity. — At  present  one  of  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  progress  is  the  rage 
for  new  music.  The  consequence  is 
that  much  valuable  time  is  wasted 
over  the  veriest  trash,  simply  because 
it  is  new.  It  is  strange  that  it  should 
be  so,  because  everything  is  new  to  us 
which  we  have  not  met  before,  no 
matter  how  old  it  may  otherwise  be, 
and  we  know  from  experience  that 
nothing  survives  for  any  length  of 
time  unless  it  contains  some  intrinsic 
merit.  The  best  music  is  not  always 
the  most  difficult,  nor  is  easy  music 
always  inferior.  But  generally  speak- 
ing that  which  requires  the  greatest 
amount  of  labour  to  master  gives  the 
greatest  satisfaction  when  mastered, 
and  can  bear  the  greatest  number  of 
repetition?.  And  this  is  one  reason 
why  so  little  really  good  music  is 
learned.  Beginners  are  easily  capti- 
vated with  what  is  attractive  and  easy, 
and  they  will  not  take  upon  trust  the 
opinions  of  those  who  have  had  more 
experience.  If  they  could  hear  good 
music  oftener,  they  might  be  induced 
to  spend  their  time  upon  a  higher, 
but  less  attractive  class  of  music. 
Their  stock  of  pieces  might  be  small- 
er, but  it  would  be  better  calculated 
to  improve  the  taste,  and  to  afford  en- 
joyment to  both  performer  and  lis- 
tener. 

The  comparison  holds  good  with  re- 
spect to  literature.  The  general  idea 
seems  to  be  that  the  best  authors  are 
dry  and  dull.  But  those  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  mat- 
ter admit  that  there  is  more  solid 
satisfaction  in  reading  and  re-reading 
a  good  author  than  in  devouring 
whole  libraries  of  inferior  writings. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  vocal 
music  is  that  the  words  shall  be  dis- 


tinctly pronounced.  Solo  singing  is 
better  adapted  for  a  clear  enunciation 
of  the  words  than  a  chorus.  Composi- 
tions in  which  one  note  is  assigned  to 
each  syllable  are  better  than  those 
in  which  two  or  more  notes  are 
slurred.  The  chant  is  for  this  pur- 
pose superior  to  the  ordinary  tune. 
Anthems  and  similar  compositions 
written  specially  for  particular  words, 
are  better  than  tunes  which  may  be 
sung  to  several  stanzas  or  to  various 
sets  of  words.  An  instrumental  ac- 
companiment, while  it  helps  the  sing- 
er, often  mars  the  force  of  the  words, 
especially  if  it  be  too  elaborate  or  too 
loud.  But,  whatever  the  character  of 
the  music,  much  more  depends  on  the 
care  and  ability  of  the  singers.  The 
prima-donna  may  receive  the  applause 
of  the  audience,  but  should  you  be 
puzzled  to  tell  whether  the  version  is 
French,  Italian  or  Spanish,  and  finally 
conclude  that  it  is  meant  for  English, 
the  effect  cannot  be  satisfactory.  A 
moderate  speed  is  necessary  for  clear 
articulation.  The  undue  haste  with 
which  tunes  and  chants  are  now  ren- 
dered is  as  detrimental  to  the  words 
as  the  almost  discarded  drawl.  The 
singers  of  comic  songs  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  making  the  words  plain, 
and  in  this  they  are  generally  success- 
ful. The  consequence  is  that  the 
worst  class  of  music  is  generally  ren- 
dered in  the  best  possible  style,  while 
the  best  music  is  often  delivered  in 
the  worst  manner. 

A  person  who  reads  for  his  own 
information  has  this  advantage,  that 
if  he  fails  to  understand  anything  he 
can  read  it  over  again.  But  if  he 
listens  to  another's  reading,  he  may 
catch  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  or  he 
may  not,  according  to  the  skill,  the 
care,  or  the  luck  of  the  reader.  Many 
persons  spoil  the  effect,  when  reading 
aloud  without  preparation,  by  intro- 
ducing modulations  of  voice  and  in- 
flections which  are  only  intended  to 
be  used  where  ample  time  has  been 
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allo^N^ed  to  study  the  piece,  when  a 
jilainer  style  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. And  even  where  there  has  been 
ample  preparation,  there  is  danger  of 
marring  the  effect  by  too  great  at- 
tempts at  oratorical  display. 

VIII.  Trifles  are  worth  attention. 
— -You  are  aware  that  a  cathedral 
service  consists  not  only  of  anthems 
and  similar  music  which  require  much 
labour  in  the  preparation  and  care  in 
the  rendering,  but  also  of  responses 
or  short  sentences  of  a  simpler  char- 
acter, most  of  which  are  daily  repeated. 
In  many  places  these  latter  are  fre- 
quently rendered  in  a  slovenly  way, 
the  more  difficult  music  being  con- 
sidered worthy  of  greater  effort  in 
the  rendering.  Chichester  Cathedral 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  minor  portions 
of  the  music,  and  the  result  is,  that  no 
matter  what  the  anthem  may  be  the 
general  effect  of  the  service  is  pleasing. 

Nor  is  this  less  important  in  reading. 
If  you  wish  your  pupils  to  improve  by 
your  example,  do  rot  confine  your 
attention  to  special  occasions  and  to 
great  efforts.  Do  not  say  that  it  is  only 
a  few  verses  of  Scripture,  only  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  only  dictation,  or  only 
an  example  for  grammar.  Take  care 
of  little  things,  great  things  will  take 
care  of  themselves. 

IX.  The  teacher  should  keep  in  ad- 
vance of  his  pupils. — -This    must    be 


done  by  the  practice  of  music  of  the 
highest  class,  by  studying  the  woiks  of 
thegreatmasters,and  by  reading  books 
on  the  theory  of  music.  It  is  surpris- 
ing what  a  small  proportion  of  teach- 
ers of  music  have  even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  its  theory.  To  have 
mastered  the  names  of  the  notes,  to 
know  some  of  the  terms,  and  to  be  able 
to  play  a  few  tunes,  seems  to  be  the 
stock-in-trade  of  most  teachers.  So 
long  as  this  state  of  things  exists  we 
are  not  likely  to  make  much  advance. 
Nor  is  it  less  essential  in  reading. 
Not  only  should  the  teacher  have 
mastered  the  Readers  which  he  uses 
as  text  books,  but  he  should  be  well 
read  in  other  authors,  not  only  with 
respect  to  detached  selections,  but,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  their  complete 
works.  The  introduction  of  lessons 
in  English  Literature  I  regard  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  To  read 
a  work  well  we  must  understand  all 
about  it ;  and  he  who  has  mastered 
one  work  is  in  a  better  position  to 
master  another  than  when  he  began. 
Whatever  may  be  the  real  merits  of 
our  authorized  reading  books,  I  think 
there  is  too  much  disposition  to  under- 
rate their  value,  and  too  little  desire 
to  make  the  best  of  what  is  good  in 
them.  They  contain  many  gems 
which  will  well  repay  study,  and  I 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  you  to  give 
them  the  attention  they  deserve. 


Oral  Instruction. — That  object  teach- 
ing and  oral  instruction  have  not  yielded  the 
results  expected  is  becoming  daily  more  and 
moie  evident.  In  the  former,  mere  observa- 
tion does  not  result  in  insight  ;  the  teacher 
points  out  the  facts  which  the  pupil  is  sup- 
posed to  remember  until  he  passes  on  to  a 
new  grade,  when  they  are  dropped,  and  other 
facts  substituted  in  their  places.  In  oral 
teaching,  as  ordinarily  practised,  the  instructor 
simply  lake-;  the  place  of  the  book.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  simple,  although  not  easily 
applied.  It  is  to  cultivate  originality,  to 
teach  the  student  to  do  his  own  thinking,  to 
avoid  cram,  to  supply  facts  only  so  fast  as 


they  can  be  assimilated.  Experience  has 
shewn  that  science  may  be  inculcated  by  the 
true  more  easily  than  by  the  false  method, 
and  with  infinitely  greater  benefit  to  the  pupil. 
It  remains  now  for  the  comparatively  few 
teachers  who  recognize  this  vital  fact  to  per- 
severe in  their  endeavours,  and  to  indue; 
others  to  associate  with  the  same  belief. 
Any  change  must  of  course  be  gradual.  Re- 
form must  come  from  without,  from  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion;  and  only  when 
public  opinion  is  thoroughly  aroused  can  we 
hope  for  a  system  of  education  founded  on 
what  Professor  Huxley  calls  common-sense 
methods.  —  Boston  Traveller. 
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In  Memoriam, 
JAMES    ABRAM    GARFIELD. 

BY    "ESPERANCE,"   YORKVILLE. 

The  day  is  over,  and  the  strife  ; 

Our  hearts  are  starless  as  the  night, 
Too  darkened  to  discern  the  right 

In  short'ning  such  a  noble  life. 

God  comfort,  for  He  only  can  ! 

The  wife  who  mourns  her  dearest  one. 
The  mother  weeping  for  her  son. 

And  us  who  mourn  the  friend  and  man. 

One  thought  alone  brings  purest  balm  : 
The  storm  of  pain,  the  billows'  roll. 
Served  but  to  speed  his  willing  soul 

More  swiftly  on  to  Heaven's  calm. 

Unselfish  love  would  hail  his  gain, 
But  we  are  selfish ;  and  our  love 
So  fraught  it  cannot  rise  above 

Our  own  poor  personal  loss  and  pain. 

He  wears  the  crown  ;  we  bear  the  cross, 
Made  heavier  by  this  bitter  pain. 
For  some  iiiust  lose  when  others  gain, 

And  unto  us  has  fall'n  the  loss. 

But  this  is  finite,  as  must  be 

AH  earthly  sorrow,  earthly  bliss  ; 
His  gain  is  infinite  as  is 

The  circle  of  Eternity. 

Oh  that  our  hearts  the  height  could  reach 
Of  perfect  union  with  God's  will  ! 
We  shall  not  lack  for  sorrow  till 

This  lesson  is  no  more  to  teach. 

We  are  as  children — needing  school, 
And  wise  but  loving  discipline. 
Our  poor  rebellious  hearts  to  win 

To  true  submission  unto  rule. 

God  bring  us  quickly  to  the  home 
Where  union  shall  replace  control, 
Where,  nor  in  body  or  in  soul, 

We  shall  have  will  or  power  to  roam. 

And  since  this  sorrow  has  been  sent, 
Teach  us  to  recognise  the  need, 
And  e'en  while  our  affections  bleed 

To  own  it  loving  chastisement. 


THE    FUNERAL     DAY. 
September  26th,  1881. 

BY    "  FIDELIS,"    KINGSTON. 

God's  will  be  done  !  Alas,  we  know  not  why, 
In  spite  of  longing  love  and  tender  care. 
And  a  great  nation's  mighty  voice  of  prayer. 

The  foul  blow  triumphed,  and  the  good  must 
die! 

Yet,  in  this  time  of  heavy  loss  and  pain. 
All  party  cries  are  hushed  in  one  great  grief, 
And  in  its  mourning  o'er  its  fallen  chief. 

The  land  divided  breathes  as  one  again  ! 

Nor  North  nor  South  it  knows,  nor  East  nor 
West, 
Its  mighty  heart  throbs  with  a  single  beat. 
While  fall  its  tears  upon  the  winding-sheet 

That  wraps  to-day  its  noblest  and  its  best. 

Nor  North  nor  South !  ^//boundaries  are  fled 
Where   noble    manhood  fails  for   Truth's 

dear  sake  ; 
We  know  no  frontier  line  on  land  or  lake, — 

A  Continent  is  mourning  for  the  dead  ! 

And  far  across  the  sea  that  rolls  between 
Old  England  and   the  New,  the   grief  is 

shared  ; 
Both   rations  bow  their  heads  in  sorrow 
bared, 
And  with  the  mourners  weepeth  England's 
Queen  ! 

From  Biscay's  Bay  to  Tiber's  yellow  wave. 
Wherever  freemen's  hearts  beat  true  to-day. 
Unseen  they  join  the  long  and  sad  array 

That  bears  the  martyred  ruler  to  his  grave  ! 

Yet  still,  perchance,  his  high  heroic  soul 
May   guide   the    people's  destinies — " /«> 

trust " — 
And  from  the  treasure  of  his  sacred  dust 

His  voice  still  urge  them  to  the  nobler  goal. 

And  from  the  sorrow — since  it  must  befall — 
May  seeds  of  blessing  for  the  future  grow, — 
A  closer  human  brotherhood  below, 

More  love  and  service  to  the  Lord  of  all. 
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MATHEMATICS.— PASS. 

Solutions  by  WiLBUR  Grant,  Toronto 
Collegiate  Institute.  (See  C  E.  Monthly 
for  July-August,  1881.) 

8.  Solve  the  equations 

|'xv-y==:i8.  (i) 

(4)     \x^  +z'^-i,y'^^2xz.         (2) 

yx"^  -2,  —  2xy-\-ixz.  (3) 

(i)  gives  l(x-2)/=  18. 

(2)   "    {x-zy=4y\ 

which  give  ^=3, 
(2) -(3)  2^ +  8  =  4;'^ -2x7. 
Substituting  from  (i)  for  2xjy 

z*  +  2jj/0  +  44  =  4J/*. 
Substituting  value  of  y  and  solving  as  quad- 
ratic in  z  we  get     c  =  -  2  or  -  4, 
.•.  x  —  4.  or  2 
7  =  3- 

9.  There  are  two  vessels,  A  and  B,  each 
containing  a  mixture  of  water  and  wine,  A 
in  the  ratio  of  2  :  3,  Z^  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  7. 
What  quantity  must  be  taken  from  each  in 
order  to  form  a  third  mixture  which  shall 
contain  5  gallons  of  water  and  il  of  wine? 

Let  JT  — quantity  of  water  taken  from  A. 

a=  "  wine  "  A. 

j/=  "  water  "  B. 

b=  "  wine  "  B. 

x_2    7_3     x+y-S 

a~  3     b~ "]     a  +  b—  II, 

from  which  four  equations  we  get 

x  +  a—  2  galls.  =  quantity  from  A, 
x  +  b-ii^    "     =  "  B. 


10.  A  straight  line  AD  is  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  by  the  points  B  and  C ;  on 
AB,  BC,  CD  are  described  equilateral  tri- 
angles AEB,  BFC,  CGD  respectively  ;  shew 
that  the  three  straight  lines  AE,  AF,  AG, 
can  form  a  triangle  equal  in  area  to  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  AF.B. 

AB-BC=CD/SABE-/\BCF 

=  /\  CDG  in  all  respects, 
.-.   FG  is  parallel  to  AD  ; 
but  /  DCG=  /_  CBF, 
.-.   CGis  parallel  to  BF; 
.-.  BG  is  a  parallelogram  and  A  BFC 

-  A  CFG  •,\i\x\.  l\FAG-l\  FCG, 
.'.  l\FAG-l\ABE. 

PROBLEMS. — HONORS. 

1.  If  a  straight  line  terminated  by  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  be  bisected,  no  other  line  ter- 
minated by  the  same  two  sides  can  be  bi- 
sected in  the  same  point. 

BE  is  bisected  at  F.  Suppose  GH  bi- 
sected at  /^also,  join  AH. 

Because  BF—FE, 

.-.  l\ABF-l\AFE. 
Because  AE~^  AH, 

.-.  l^AEFy-AHF, 

.-.  l\ABF>AHF. 
But  since  GF—  FH, 

.:  /\AFG-/\AFH. 

But  A  abf:>  afh, 

.-.   /\ABFy>AGF, 
.'.  .^5 > /^ 6^,  which  is  impossible, 
.•.  no  line  but  BE  can  be  bisected 
at  FznA  terminated  by  sides. 

2.  If  two  equal  circles  be  described  cutting 


each  other  in  A  and  B,  and  from  A  a  chord 
be  drawn  cutting  them  in  C  and  Z>,  prove 
that  the  part  CD  between  the  circumferences 
will  be  bisected  by  the  circle  described  on 
AB  as  diameter. 

Circles  ABC,  ABD  are  equal,  and  AB  the 
common  chord ;  CAD  any  line  through  A 
terminated  by  the  circumference.  Let  E  be 
the  point  where  circle  on  AB  cuts  CD. 
Join  BE,  BD,  BC, 

.:    /  BEA  =  —  =  I  BED.  31,  III. 

Since  the  circles  are  equal  and  AB  a  com- 
mon chord  the  /  ACB-  /_  B DA, 

.-.  in  the  two  triangles  BEC,  BED  the 
angles  BEC,  ECB-  angles  BED,  EDB, 
and  BE  common  side, 

.-.   CE-ED.  26,  I. 

4.  Prove  that 

K7-7)+K7-7)+^(7-t) 

—  a-Vb-Vc. 
Multiplying   numerator  and   denominator 
by  abc  and  arranging  with  regard  to  a 

fl»  {c-b)  -a{c^  -b^)  +  bc{c'^  -b^) 
a«  (c-b)-  a(c^  -  -J»)  +  bc(c  -  b) 
a^  -  a{c'^  +  be -^  b'^)  +  bc{c  +  b) 
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a*  -a(c-b)-\-bc 
5.  If  x+jjz  +  z^jrj's  prove  that 


:a  +  (5  +  C. 


y      y        z       z       X         ^ 
+  —  +  —  -h  —  +  —  +  —  +2 

y      X       z       y      X      z        / 


1st  side: 


=  (i+x*)(i +/»)(!  +2"). 

(x  +  2     y  +  s     y-\-x        \- 
+ + +2)    - 
y           X            z  ; 


substituting  for  x 

(  y  +  ^ 

7  +  2  ^         y  + 

\  yz-l  y  +  z      -^^ 

V  V2  -  I 

I  +2' 


r  +  s 


■|-_J'2  -  I  +  ■ 


=  1 


y^'  +  I 

^2  -  I    —  >'2  -    I 


-1 


;)/2- 


(V2-I)^ 

(l+2*)(I  +  ,'») 


but 


I  +2»+_>''+)'«2« 


_  I  +2*  + J'^+^'^2*  -  )'»2«  +  2j2-  I 

.•.   1st  side  =  (l+x«)(i+_j/»)(i+2*). 

The  following  is  another  solution  of  same  question 
by  A.  MacMurchy,  University  College  : 


Sinister 


_  /xyz  -  X 


+  ..  +2 


)■' 


=  l  +  y'^z''  +z'^x'^  +x^y'^  +  2xyz{x+y  +  z) 

-  2yz  -  2zx  —  2xy. 
=  I+>'*2«+2^;tr^  +x'^y'^-¥x'^y-'z'^ 

+  ( jf  +  J/  +  3)  ^  -  2^2  -  22jr  -  2xy 
=  l+x'^  +y'^  +  2«  +  y^22  +  z-'x'^  +  r  V 

=  {i+j;'')(i+y'')(i+22). 

7.  A  waterman  rows  a  given  distance  a 
and  back  again  in  b  hours,  and  finds  that  he 
can  row  c  miles  with  the  stream  in  the  same 
time  as  d  miles  against  it.  Find  the  time 
each  way,  and  the  rate  of  the  stream. 

Let  jr=rate  of  rowing. 
v~       "      stream. 

2  =  time  it  takes  to  row  down  stream, 
(i)   {x+y)z^a. 

(2)   {x-y)[b-z)^a. 

c  d 

■''  x^y~ X-  y 

c  +  d 


from  (3)   -  =  ■       , 
^■^    y     c-  d 


x+y 

y    ~<: 

dividing  (i)  -  = 

h- 
dividing  (2) 


-d       y     ■ 
a{c-d) 

2C 

z     a{c-d) 


2d 


••  b- 
b-z- 


y  2d 

__d         _   bd 
z~  c         ~c  +  d 

be  2'>cd 

7+d    ^'' 


8.  ABC  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  D  the 
middle  point  of  the  base  BC.  If  any  straight 
line  drawn  through  D  meets  one  side  irj  £ 
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and  the  other  produced  in  F,  then  AE,  AC, 
A  Fare  in  harmonic  progression. 

Triangle  ABC  is  isoscles  and  BC  bisected 
in  D.  Draw  BG  parallel  to  AC,  triangle 
Z>i5 (7=  triangle  DCE  in  all  respects. 

FB 

'ba 


FG 

FE      AE 

GE 

^"'^   FG-  BG' 

GE 

AE-CE 

FG- 

(BG)^CE 

FB 

CE 

BA- 

AE-CE' 

AF 

AE 

AB~ 

AE-CE 

AF.  AE-AF.  CE-AB.AE. 
AF.  AE  -  AF(AC-  AE)=AB.  AE. 

AB-AC, 
.-.  AB(AE  +  AI-)-2AF.  AE. 

lAF.  AE 

•'■  ^^-  ae+af" 

.-.  AE,  AC,  AF&rc  in  H.P. 

13.  Four  points,  moving  each  at  a  uniform 
speed,  take  198,  495,  891,  1 155  seconds 
respectively  to  describe  the  length  of  a  given 
straight  line.  Supposing  them  to  be  together 
at  any  instant  at  the  same  end  of  the  line, 
and  to  move  in  it  from  end  to  end  continually, 
what  interval  of  time  will  elapse  before  they 
are  together  at  the  same  point  again  ? 

L.  C.  M.  of  numbers  equal  62370, 


62370 

198 
62370 


=  315. 


70, 


62370 
495 

62370 
"55 


=  126, 


^54- 


Each  has  made  an  even  number  of  motions, 
except  the  first,  in  the  time  62370  seconds, 
.  •.  time  required  will  be 

62370  X  2=  124740  seconds. 

PROBLEMS 

for  Entrance  and  Teachers'  Examinations,  by 
W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 
Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute. 

I.  A  woman  bought  12  yards  of  dress 
goods  at  75  cents  per  yard,  and  8  yards  of 
lining  at  20  cents  per  yard  ;  but  the  clerk 
made  a  mistake  and  charged  her  with  8  yards 


of  dress  goods  and  12  yards  of  lining;  who 
profited  by  the  mistake,  and  how  much  ? 
Ans.  The  woman  ;  $2.20. 

2.  A  dealer  purchased  a  number  of  sheep 
and  i^  times  as  many  lambs;  he  paid  the 
same  sum  of  money  for  lambs  that  he  did  for 
sheep,  and  altogether  he  expended  $192. 
How  much  did  he  pay  for  each  lamb,  having 
given  that  he  bought  54  sheep  and  lambs? 

Ans.  $3i. 

3.  The  average  attendance  at  a  school 
during  a  half-year,  consisting  of  150  teaching 
days,  was  88  ;  there  were  112  names  on  the 
roll ;  how  many  absences  were  recorded  ? 
What  was  the  average  number  of  absences 
for  each  pupil  ?  Ans.  3600;  32^^. 

4.  A  certain  quantity  of  zinc  was  melted 
with  20  pounds  of  lead,  the  zinc  being  l  of 
the  united  mass  ;  what  fraction  of  the  weight 
of  lead  was  that  of  the  zinc.  Ans.  J. 

5.  Find  the  smallest  square  number  that 
will  exactly  contain  each  of  the  divisors,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Ans.  176400. 

6.  What  is  the  smallest  number  to  which 
if  3  be  added,  either  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  or  10  may 
be  subtracted  from  the  result  an  exact  num- 
ber of  times?  Ans.  2517. 

7.  A  man  purchased  a  watch  and  chain, 
giving  $110  more  for  the  former  than  the 
latter  ;  and  ^  of  the  price  of  the  watch  was 
2|  times  that  of  the  chain:  determine  the 
value  of  each. 

Ans.  Watch,  $140;  chain,  $30. 

8.  Two  articles  are  together  worth  $37, 
the  difference  of  their  prices  is  $13  ;  find  the 
value  of  each.  Ans.  $12  and  $25. 

9.  It  costs  20  cents  per  line  to  insert  an 
advertisement  in  a  newspaper  the  first  time, 
5  cents  a  line  for  each  of  the  10  subsequent 
insertions,  then  24  cents  a  line  always  after 
that ;  now  if  a  man  is  charged  $4.80  for  a 
space  of  6  lines,  how  often  should  his  adver- 
tisement have  appeared  ?     Ans.   15  times. 

10.  A  merchant  purchased  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  an  article  for  $12,  had  he 
purchased  10  pounds  more  he  would  have 
been  allowed  a  discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
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whole,  and  the  price  would   then  have  been 
$i8.    How  many  pounds  did  he  buy  at  first  ? 

Ans.    15. 

11.  One  number  is  3  times  as  great  as 
another,  how  many  times  will  the  cube  of  the 
first  contain  the  cube  of  the  second  ?  Why 
is  this  answer  an  invariable  quantity? 
From  this  determine  the  dimensions  of  a 
cubical  block  just  equal  in  volume  to  64 
cubes,  each  2  inches  on  an  edge. 

Ans.   1st,  27  ;  last,  8  in. 

12.  A  bought  a  farm,  and  spent  in  repairs 
8  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value,  which  was 
f  of  the  price  he  paid  for  it.  A  then  sold 
the  farm  to  B  for  such  a  sum  as  to  clear 
$1000  above  all  expenses,  receiving  $2000 
down,  the  rest  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  a 
month ;  but  within  the  month  B  became 
bankrupt,  paying  85  cents  on  the  dollar  of  his 
indebtedness  ;  on  this  account  ^'s  gain  was 
reduced  to  $196;  what  did  A  give  for  the 
farm,  and  what  did  he  sell  it  for  ? 

Ans.  $6000  ;  $7360. 

Solution.  1000-196=15  per  cent,  of 
selling  price  less  2000 ;  .•.  selling  price  is 
$7360.  7360  -  1000  =  total  cost.  =6360. 
636o=(igg+-j5^  X  J)  of  1st  cost,  .-.  cost 
=  $6000. 


13.  A  tank  that  holds  2500  gallons  is  sup- 
plied with  8  emptying  taps,  4  large  and  4 
small ;  when  2  of  the  large  ones  and  3  of 
the  small  ones  are  opened  together  the  tank 
is  emptied  in  9j'j  hours ;  but  when  3  of  the 
large  ones  and  2  of  the  small  ones  are  opened 
the  tank  is  emptied  in  'j\  hours ;  find  how- 
many  gallons  run  through  each  tap  per  hour. 

Ans.  100;  2-5. 

Solution.  2  large  and  3  small  in  lOj"  hours 
empty  tank  ;  3  large  and  2  small  in  K^  hours 
empty  tank.  If  y/  be  multiplied  by  \l  the 
result  is  V  ;  .•.  times  would  be  same  in  both 
cases  ;  but  since  only  \^  of  the  time  is  taken 
in  the  first  case,  if  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
mains unchanged  the  capacity  of  the  taps 
must  be  increased  by  multiplying  each  by  a*, 
thus  2  large  x  \\  and  3  small  x  -f  *  in  V  hours 
empty  tank  ;  3  large  and  2  small  in  '^  hours 
empty  tank.  Now  since  times  and  quantities 
of  water  are  same  we  get,  2  large  x  |f  4-  3 
smallxj4  =  3  large +  2  small,  or  i  larger 
4  small ;  from  this  the  result  is  easily  ob- 
tained. 

14.  What  is  the  smallest  sized  hall  that  can 
be  floored  with  boards  either  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
or  12  inches  wide,  and  either  10,  12,  or  15 
feet  long?  Ans.  60  x  70  feet. 


"  Twice  One  is  Two,"  or  "  Twice  Oxe 
ARE  Two"? — The  difficulty  presented  by  this 
question  is  most  readily  resolved  by  looking 
into  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  is."  Now, 
in  the  sentence  *'  twice  one  is  two,"  the  equi- 
valent of  "is "  is  not  ' '  exists,"  but  ' '  exists  in 
a  particular  manner  or  relation."  "  Is  "  is, 
therefore,  a  copula  carrying  over  between 
"  twice  one  "  and  "  two  "  the  idea  of  some 
relationship.  This  relationship  is  one  of 
identity  or  of  absolute  naming,  so  that  when 
"  is  "  is  given  its  ajxiliary  form,  the  sentence 
appears  thus — "  twice  one  is  equal  to  two  ;" 
or  thus — "  twice  one  is  called  two."  As  an 
auxiliary,  the  form  "is"  rather  than  the  form 
"  are  "  is  required,  because  the  substantive  is 
merely  "  one,"  a  singular,  modified  by  an  ad- 
verb "twice,"  an  adverb,  truly,  affecting  very 
intimately  its   substantive,    but  still   merely 


performing  the  functions  of  an  adverb,  and 
accordingly  varying  the  sense,  but  not  the 
grammatical  structure.  Our  correspondent 
will  see  that  the  reason  necessitating  "  is  "  in 
the  sentence  given  equally  necessitates  "  is  " 
in  such  a  sentence  as  "  twice  two  is  four  ;  " 
and  though  "twice  two  are  four"  is  often 
heard  it  is  none  the  less  incorrect.  Of 
course,  the  propriety  of  "two  twos  are  four  " 
is  not  hereby  called  in  question,  for  here  the 
substantive  is  plural,  and  the  verb  must  there- 
fore be  plural  in  form.  It  is  further  to  be 
remembered  that  "two"  is  as  well  an  ad- 
jective as  a  substantive,  and  that  sometimes 
the  mere  adjective  is  used  where  a  substan- 
tive following  such  adjective  is  implied.  In 
these  cases  the  number  of  the  verb  is  de- 
termined by  the  implied  substantive. — The 
Oracle. 
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CONTEMPORARY  OPINION  ON  EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS. 


HARVARD    LECTURES    ON 
PEDAGOGY.* 

LANGUAGE    AND     ITS     METHODS    OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

Language,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  is 
not  a  perfect  machine,  but  one  of  the  clum- 
siest ;  and  no  human  mind  can  properly 
grasp  it  without  having  the  natural  process 
partly  interfered  with.  The  learning  to  read 
and  write  must  likewise  be  accomplished  by 
arbitrary  processes ;  hence  the  great  diver- 
sity in  the  methods  of  teaching  it.  Of  these 
methods,  many  and  various,  we  may  first 
mention  the  Spelling  method,  as  described 
by  Quintilian,  where  spellings  and  meanings 
were  inculcated  by  floggings,  but  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  sound  of  the  letters; 
hence  the  great  confusion  in  this  latter  par- 
ticular in  Roman  letters.  We  then  come  to 
the  artificial  methods,  one  of  which  consisted 
in  the  twisting  of  forms  of  animals,  trees, 
etc.,  into  shapes  of  letters,  as  now  shewn  in 
old  missals ;  another,  by  taking  the  initial 
letter  of  objects,  as  A,  apple,  etc.  The  next 
may  be  called  the  poetic  method,  the  alphabet 
being  taught  by  a  series  of  doggerel  rhymes. 
A  fourth  was  by  cards,  a  fifth  by  colours, 
another  by  dolls  pasted  over  with  letters. 
Basedow  improved  on  these  by  making  the 
letters  out  of  sweet  biscuits,  till  at  last  the 
children  cried  for  the  alphabet.  Still  another 
method  was  gesticulating  with  the  assistance 
of  a  stick  the  various  forms  of  the  letters. 

The  first  serious  or  at  all  philosophic  at- 
tempt was  by  Gedike,  which  he  called 
"  Reading  without  A,  B,  C."  It  was  a  spe- 
cies of  syllabic  method,  which  his  disciples 
transformed  into  ihe  euphonic  method,  so  ably 
ridiculed  by  Pmkerton.  Pestalozzi  would 
teach  the  children  to  spell  forty  or  fifty  words 

*  By  Prof.  G.  S.  Hall.  Reprinted  from  the  New 
England  Journal  q/ Education. 


by  rote,  to  train  the  ear  before  commencing 
to  learn  the  words.  In  France  they  inaugu- 
rated a  "Mouth  Consciousness"  system. 
The  pupil  was  required  to  go  through  a  series 
of  mouth  gymnastics  to  develop  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  various  positions  of  the  mouth  in 
the  pronunciation  of  words.  Each  letter  had 
a  gymnastic  name.  P  was  called  the  "lip- 
shut-light"  letter;  M,  the  "lip-mum"  letter, 
etc.  Modified,  this  system  has  been  very 
useful  in  the  teaching  of  deaf  mutes. 

Scriptology,  introduced  and  so  named  by- 
Ratich,  consisted  in  the  writing  of  a  number 
of  red  letters,  over  which  the  pupils  wrote 
in  black.  We  then  come  to  the  phonetic 
method  as  introduced  by  Bell,  Lancaster,  and 
others,  and  suggested  still  earlier  in  Ger- 
many, and  which  has  reached  its  fullest  de- 
velopment in  Bell's  system  of  visible  speech. 
Graser  introduced  in  1817  a  method  which 
seems  to  me  the  most  important.  His  pre- 
cepts were:  (i)  Let  the  student  write;  (2) 
let  him  keep  at  it ;  (3)  give  him  a  stage  of 
preparatory  training.  He  writes  words  in- 
stead of  letters,  and  analyzes  them  until  he 
comes  to  the  simplest  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
This  method,  though  so  well  adapted  to  the 
German  angular  writing,  has  its  defects  with 
our  English  round  hand.  Jacotot  followed 
with  the  sentence  method,  or  the  teaching  of 
simple  sentences.  The  child  sees  the  sen- 
tence written,  pronounces  it,  and  writes  the 
first  word,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  letters  arc 
written ;  and  not  till  then  is  his  attention 
called  to  the  alphabet.  From  these  sentences 
he  is  taught  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
etc.,  a  series  of  selections  doing  duty  as  a  uni- 
versal text-book.  Looking  at  these  methods 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  confusion  resulting,  which 
was  made  worse  confounded  by  the  at- 
tempts made  to  introduce  the  Latin  grammar 
methods. 

In  order  to  get  any  light  on  this  matter  we 
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must  ascertain,  first,  the  way  in  which  a  child 
learns  to  speak ;  second,  the  various  sup- 
posed origins  of  speech  ;  third,  we  must  learn 
from  physiology.  The  infant  makes  noises, 
first,  spontaneously ;  second,  initiative  or 
passively,  the  words  being  reflexes  from  the 
ear ;  and,  lastly,  consciously,  when  the  child 
learns  its  will  and  the  sign  by  which  he  can 
express  it.  Following  the  same  idea  there 
are  three  great  sources  from  which  language 
is  said  to  be  derived.  One  tells  us  that  it 
comes  from  interjectional  and  exclamatory 
signs  of  emotion,  differentiated  and  combined 
to  suit  man's  varying  wants.  Another,  that 
it  is  imitative  of  the  noises  of  nature,  such  as 
cracking,  whistling,  etc.  A  third,  that  it  is 
a  conscious  innovation  ;  that  people  met  to- 
gether and  agreed  to  say  this  for  this  thing, 
and  that  for  another,  etc.  Here  we  have 
precisely  the  three  stages  by  which  the  child 
learns  to  speak,  and  the  teaching  of  reading 
or  writing  (which  are  much  the  same),  if  it 
be  philosophical,  must  be  based  on  the  same 
process.  Following  these  premises,  we  find 
ourselves  not  entirely  with  Graser,  if  nearly 
so,  but  following  the  methods  employed  in 
the  best  German  schools  of  to-day. 

The  infant  uses  his  hand  with  gesture  ;  in 
like  manner  let  the  little  child  scribble  with- 
out restraint  or  copy,  and  thus  educate  his 
eye  and  train  his  hand.  Then  give  him  a 
copy,  preferably  a  word,  not  a  letter,  and 
let  him  copy  it  in  a  cursive  hand.  Let  short 
sentences  follow  until  the  child  can  write  the 
whole  alphabet.  Then  call  his  attention  to 
the  phonetic  sign;  let  him  make  it,  sing  it, 
and  sound  it.  Training  then  may  be  given 
in  other  sounds,  foreign  to  our  language,  for 
vocal  gymnastic  exercise.  So  let  the  child 
proceed  to  composition,  the  mind  advancing 
synthetically  and  analytically  at  the  same 
time.  Thus  the  child  first  acts  spontaneous- 
ly, then  imitates  a  copy,  and  lastly  sees  the 
way  himself. 

Of  course,  no  method  can  be  followed  but 
imperfectly,  and  is  open  to  criticism.  The 
child  will  learn  to  speak  or  spell  many  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  he  has  no  idea.  Let 
him  do  so.  It  is  his  most  receptive  time. 
If  he  does  not  learn  them  (hen,  it  will  be  a 
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harder  task  to  acquire  them  in  after-life. 
Some  of  our  most  simple  words  he  cannot 
possibly  understand.  But  as  well  say  that  a 
child  should  have  blinders  on  its  eyes,  as  that 
it  should  be  trained  to  speak  only  the  vocabu- 
lary which  the  teacher  prepares  for  it. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN 
ENGLISH. 

An  American  friend  of  mine,  in  response 
to  the  question  by  an  Englishman  (an  exceed- 
ingly positive  and  dogmatic  person,  as  it 
chanced),  "  Why  do  Englishmen  never  say 
'  I  guess '?  "  replied  (more  wittily  than  justly), 
"  Because  they  are  always  so  positive  about 
everything."  But  it  is  noteworthy  that 
whereas  the  American  says  frequently  "  I 
guess,"  meaning  "  I  know,"  the  Englishman 
as  freely  lards  his  discourse  with  the  expres- 
sion "  You  know,"  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
modest.  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  may  be 
noted,  that  the  ' '  down  East "  American 
often  uses  the  expression  "  I  want  to  know  " 
in  the  same  sense  as  our  English  expression 
of  attentive  interest  "Indeed." 

Among  other  familiar  Americanisms  may 
be  mentioned  the  following  : 

An  American  who  is  interested  in  a  narra- 
tive or  statement  will  say  "  Is  that  so  ?  "  or 
simply  "  So !  "  The  expression  "Possible  !" 
is  sometimes  but  not  often  heard.  Dickens 
misunderstood  this  exclamation  as  equivalent 
to  "It  is  possible,  but  does  not  concern  me  ;" 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
pression "  Is  it  possible  ?  "  I  have  occasion- 
ally heard  the  expression  "  Do  tell  !"  but  it 
is  less  frequently  heard  now  than  of  yore. 

The  word  "  right  "  is  more  frequently 
used  than  in  England,  and  is  used  also  in 
senses  different  from  those  understood  in  our 
English  usage  of  the  word.  Thus,  the 
American  will  say  "  right  here  "  and  '•  right 
there,"  where  an  Englishman  would  say 
"just  here"  or  "just  there,"  or  simply  "here" 
or  "there."  Americans  say  "  right  away  " 
where  we  say  "directly."  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  English 
expression  "  right  well,"  for  '  very  well  "  is 
not  commonly  used  in  America. 
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Americans  say  "yes,  sir,"  and  "no,  sir," 
with  a  sense  different  from  that  with  which 
the  words  are  used  in  England  ;  but  they 
mark  the  difference  of  sense  by  a  difference 
of  intonation.  Thus,  if  a  question  is  asked 
to  which  the  reply  in  English  would  be 
simply  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  (or,  according  to  the 
rank  or  station  of  the  querist,  "yes,  sir,"  or 
"no  sir,")  the  American  reply  would  be 
"yes,  sir,"  or  "no,  sir,"  intonated  as  with 
us  in  England.  But  if  the  reply  is  intended 
to  be  emphatic,  then  the  intonation  is  such 
as  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "sir  " 
— the  reply  is  "  yes,  sir"  or  "no,  sir."  In 
passing,  I  may  note  that  I  have  never  heard 
an  American  waiter  reply  "  yessir,"  as  our 
English  waiters  do. 

The  American  use  of  the  word  "  quit  "  is 
peculiar.  They  do  not  limit  the  word,  as  we 
do,  to  the  signification  "  take  leave  " — in 
fact,  I  have  never  heard  an  American  use 
the  word  in  that  sense.  They  generally  use 
it  as  an  equivalent  to  ' '  leave  off  "  or  "  stop. " 
(In  passing,  one  may  notice  as  rather  strange 
the  circumstance  that  the  word  "  quit," 
which  properly  means  "to  go  away  from," 
and  the  word  "stop,"  which  means  to  "stay," 
should  both  have  to  be  used  as  signifying  to 
"leave  off.")  Thus  Americans  say  "quit 
fooling"  for  "leave  off  playing  the  fool," 
"quit  singing,"  "quit  laughing,"  and  so 
forth. 

To  English  ears  an  American  use  of  the 
word  "some"  sounds  strange — viz.,  as  an 
adverb.  An  American  will  say,  "  I  think 
some  of  buying  a  new  house,"  or  the  like, 
"for  I  have  some  idea  of  buying,"  etc.  I 
have  indeed  heard  the  usage  defended  as 
perfectly  correct,  though  assuredly  there  is 
not  an  instance  in  all  the  wide  range  of  Eng- 
lish literature  which  will  justify  it. 

So,  also,  many  Americans  defend  as  good 
English  the  use  of  the  word  ' '  good  "  in  such 
phrases  as  the  following ;  "  I  have  written 
that  note  good,"  for  "well;"  "that  will 
make  you  feel  good,"  for  "  that  will  do  you 
good,"  and  in  other  ways  all  equally  incor- 
rect. Of  course,  there  are  instances  in  which 
adjectives  are  allowed  by  custom  to  be  used  as 
adverbs,  as,  for  instance,  "  right "  for  "right- 


ly," etc.,  but  there  can  be  no  reason  for  sub- 
stituting the  adjective  "good"  in  place  of 
the  adverb  "  well,"  which  is  as  short  a  word 
and  at  least  equally  euphonious.  The  use  of 
"  real  "  for  "  really,"  as  "  real  angry,"  "  real 
nice,"  is,  of  course,  grammatically  indefen- 
sible. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  elegant"  for  "  fine  " 
strikes  English  ears  as  strange.  For  instance, 
if  you  say  to  an  American,  "  This  is  a  fine 
morning,"  he  is  likely  to  reply,  "  It  is  an 
elegant  morning,"  or  perhaps  oftener  by 
using  simply  the  word  "  Elegant."  It  is  not 
a  pleasing  use  of  the  word. 

There  are  some  Americanisms  which  seem 
more  then  defensible — in  fact,  grammatically 
more  correct  than  our  English  usage.  Thus, 
we  seldom  hear  in  America  the  redundant 
word  "  got  "  in  such  expressions  as  "  I  have 
got,"  etc.,  etc.  Where  the  word  would  not 
be  redundant,  it  is  yet  generally  replaced  by 
the  more  euphonious  word  "  gotten,"  now 
scarcely  ever  heard  in  England.  Yet  again, 
we  often  hear  in  America  such  expressions 
as  "I  shall  get  me  a  new  book,"  "  I  have 
gotten  me  a  dress,"  "  I  must  buy  me  that," 
and  the  like.  This  use  of  "  me  "  for  "  my- 
self" is  good  old  English,  at  any  rate. 

I  have  been  struck  by  the  circumstance 
that  neither  the  conventional,  but  generally 
very  absurd,  American  of  our  English  novel- 
ists, nor  the  conventional,  but  at  least  equally 
absurd.  Englishman  of  American  novelists, 
is  made  to  employ  the  more  delicate  Ameri- . 
canisms  or  Anglicisms.  We  generally  find 
the  American  "guessing"  or  "  calculating" 
if  not  even  more  coarsely  Yankee,  like 
Reade's  Joshua  FuUalove,  while  the  English- 
man of  American  novels  is  almost  always 
very  coarsely  British,  even  if  he  is  not  repre- 
sented as  using  what  Americans  persist  in 
regarding  as  the  true  "  Henglish  haccenl  " 
Where  an  American  is  less  coarsely  drawn, 
as  Trollope's  "  American  Senator,"  he  uses 
expressions  which  no  American  ever  uses, 
and  none  of  those  Americanisms  which, 
while  more  delicate,  are  in  reality  more 
characteristic,  because  they  are  common,  all 
Americans  using  them.  And  in  like  manner, 
when  an  American  writer  introduces  an  Eng- 
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lishman  of  the  more  natural  sort  he  never 
makes  him  speak  as  an  Englishman  would 
speak  ;  before  half  a  dozen  sentences  have 
been  uttered  he  uses  some  expression  which 
is  purely  American.  Thus  no  Englishman 
ever  uses,  and  no  American  may  be  recog- 
nized at  once  by  using,  such  expressions  as 
"I  know  it"  or  "That's  so,"  for  "It  is  true," 
by  saying  "  Why,  certainly,"  for  "certainly," 
and  so  forth.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
these  slight  but  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
American  and  English  English. — R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 


THE  TEACHER'S  VEXATIONS. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  vexations  that 
haunt  the  work  of  the  teacher.  There  is  the 
vexation  that  plunges  its  object  into  a  slough 
of  worriment.  The  public  school-teacher, 
like  any  public  character,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
public  rumour ;  even  more  is  the  teacher  in 
the  private  school  or  the  family  the  butt  of 
the  personal  whims  and  neighbourhood  gossip 
of  patrons.  As  a  great  deal  of  such  criticism, 
even  of  mediocre  teachers,  is  unjust,  and  as  a 
strong  personality  in  the  school-room,  like  a 
lively  boy  in  a  meadow,  wakes  up  all  the 
hornets  and  mosquitoes  within  his  beat,  this 
sort  of  vexation  is  a  perpetual  worriment. 
It  is  useless  to  fret  against  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  perquisites  of  the  profession.  But  the 
faithful  teacher  may  remember  that  his  posi- 
tion is  one  of  the  noblest  on  earth,  and,  call- 
ing to  mind  the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
bear  his  worriment  with  all  the  religious 
consecration  and  forlilude  he  may  command, 
trusting  to  time  and  God's  providence  for  his 
reward. 

But  there  is  another  sort  of  vexation  which 
too  many  teachers  m^ke  a  worriment  through 
their  own  ignorance,  their  narrow  professional 
outlook,  and  their  own  personal  conceit. 
The  teacher,  in  any  kind  of  school,  is  greatly 
exposed  to  criticism  of  the  higher  sort.  He 
professes  the  ability  to  do,  and  demands  a   I 


living  and  public  respect  for  doing,  the  most 
delicate  and  important  work  of  instructing 
the  minds  and  training  the  character  of  chil- 
dren. Every  parent  of  children,  every  supe- 
rior person,  every  good  citizen  has  the  right 
to  test  this  pretension,  by  all  fair  methods, 
and  to  publish  his  conclusion  in  all  charitable 
and  effective  ways.  And,  as  the  best  of  us 
are  somewhat  afflicted  with  partisanship  and 
various  infirmities  of  temper,  the  teacher  must 
be  prepared  for  a  good  deal  of  valuable  advice 
and  criticism  delivered  in  ways  not  the 
sweetest,  often  coming  down  like  an  ava- 
lanche. Just  now  the  air  is  full  of  this  sort 
or  criticism  of  schools  and  teachers.  The 
superior  people  of  the  country  are  thoroughly 
awake  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
are  determined  to  find  out  the  "true  inward- 
ness '"  of  everything  calling  itself  a  school, 
and  to  take  the  measure  of  everybody  that 
assumes  the  great  name  of  Teacher.  This  in- 
quiry will  not  decline,  but  increase.  For 
years  to  come,  the  schoolmaster  and  mistress 
will  be  compelled,  more  and  more,  to  work 
under  fire  of  remark,  suggestion  and  censure 
from  the  whole  upper  region  of  American 
life. 

Now,  the  test  of  a  real  teacher  is  the  ability 
to  use  this  sort  of  vexation  as  an  inspiration. 
It  is  enough  to  condemn  any  instructor  of 
children  to  see  him  closing  up  against  this 
legitimate  examination  by  the  upper  side  of 
the  community.  If  any  man  or  woman  can- 
not discern  the  meaning  of  this  great  awaken- 
ing of  public  interest  in  school  affairs — can- 
not feel  encouraged  and  ennobled  in  becom- 
ing the  centre  of  such  observation — cannot 
separate  the  gold  from  the  dross  in  this  moun- 
tain of  advice — cannot  learn  to  aspire 
through  all  the  trials  of  the  profession,  the 
people  can  well  afford  to  dispense  with  a 
servant  so  blind  and  deaf  and  unimpressible. 
The  humblest  teacher  that  has  the  "root  of 
the  matter  "  in  him,  may  learn  in  this  valuable 
school  of  public  life  the  soul  of  the  teacher's 
gospel — the  gospel  of  Aspiration.  —  Neiv 
England  jfournal  of  Education. 
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PROFESSIONAL  SELF-RESPECT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  C.  R.  Monthly. 

Sir, — I  have  been  greatly  delighted  with 
the  tone  of  the  articles,  whether  editorial, 
contiibuted,  or  selected,  appearing  in  the 
Monthly — so  much  more  dignified  and 
manly  than  the  bulk  of  what  passes  under 
the  title  of  Educational  literature.  May 
that  quiet  dignity  which  proceeds  from  self- 
respect  continue  to  distinguish  your  columns, 
till  the  miserable  self-conceit  and  puerility 
that  have  so  long  disgraced  alike  the  litera- 
ture of  the  profession  and  too  many  of  its 
members,  shall  have  given  place  to  an  inde- 
pendent, self-reliant,  manly  bearing,  com- 
manding the  respect  of  those  whose  respect 
is  worth  having. 

In  the  May-June  number  (page  202),  ap- 
pears an  article  containing  some  statements 
in  the  way  of  advice  to  young  teachers  to 
which,  however,  decided  objection  must  be 
taken.  If  tact  on  the  part  of  a  young  teach- 
er consists  in  seeking  out  the  salient  weak- 
nesses of  parents,  that  he  may  ingratiate 
himself  by  taking  advantage  of  them,  then 
tact  is  a  thing  which  no  teacher  who  respects 
himself  will  wish  to  possess. 

It  is  true  that  mothers  and  fathers  (but  in 
proportion  to  their  want  of  education  and 
knowledge  of  the  world)  are  inclined  to  think 
their  own  children  the  best  of  the  race  and 
as  near  perfection  as  may  be  ;  but  that  teach- 
ers should  be  advised  deliberately  to  take 
advantage  of  this  amiable  weakness  in  order 
to  acquire  influence  with  parents  is  not  only 
infra  dignitatem  but  dishonest  and  utterly 
contemptible.  And  the  succeeding  para- 
graph, in  which  the  teacher  is  told  to  avoid 
talking  politics  unless  with  a  man  of  the 
same  opinions  as  himself;  to  be  sure  to  take 
sufficient  notice  of  heads  of  families,  when, 
by  the  use  of  a  little  tact  on  your  part,  you 
can  leave  upon  their  minds  a  good  impression 
of  yourself,  and,  what  is  equally  important, 


an  exalted  one  of  their  own  opinions  and 
abilities — savours  altogether  too  much  of 
scheming  and  toadyism.  Popularity  gained 
by  such  tactics  is  not  worth  having.  It  is 
the  stigma  of  pedagogy,  that  too  much  of 
this  time-serving,  cringing  spirit  has  char- 
acterized it  in  the  past.  True,  there  is  great 
competition  among  teachers  just  now,  and 
if  you  don't  make  yourself  a  favourite  with 
the  ratepayers  they  can  easily  replace  you. 
Granted.  But  till  we  can  get  a  body  of  men 
and  women  in  the  profession  who  are  willing 
to  lose  their  situations  rather  than  lose  their 
self-respect,  teaching  will  not  reach  the  social 
level  that  we  bespeak  for  it.  The  only  pop- 
ularity a  teacher  should  want  is  such  as  is 
consistent  with  a  straightforward,  manly  bear- 
ing, and  a  personal  independence  which 
waives  no  right  of  manhood,  whether  social, 
religious,  or  political. 

A.  McGiLL. 

Ryckman's  Corners. 


THE  SCRIPTURES  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  C  E.  Monthly. 

Sir, — Your  remarks  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Monthly,  on  Religious  In- 
struction, are  full  of  interest.  No  one  should 
deplore  the  absence  of  the  Bible  from  our 
schools  more  than  the  truly  conscientious 
teacher.  The  teaching  of  secular  subjects  is 
by  no  means  the  most  important  thing  in 
education,  and  yet  those  "educational  race- 
heats  "  choke  off  everything  in  the  shape  of 
purely  moral  training.  Of  course  a  good 
moral  example  is  an  excellent  thing  to  place 
before  the  pupils,  but  it  is  in  itself  quite  in- 
sufficient. Unfortunately  the  juvenile  mind 
is  more  susceptible  to  evil  than  to  moral 
tendencies.  It  therefore  needs  its  attention 
to  be  drawn  expressly  to  the  principles  which 
govern  the  life  of  the  teacher,  who  is  an  ex- 
ample for  good  to  his  pupils.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment.     The  future  of  our 
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youth  depends   upon  it  to   a   much  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  recognized. 

Dr.  Wilson  very  properly  lays  great  stress 
upon  that  informaldropping  ofthe  seed,  which 
should  form  a  part  of  every  teacher's  system. 
But  he  also  says  "  it  would  seem  to  be  by  no 
means  beyond  the  range  of  probabilities  that 
a  selection  of  approved  Scriplure  lessons, 
unobjectionable  to  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
might  be  determined  on  for  such  a  simple 
daily  service."  This,  I  think,  is  exactly  what 
is  required.  The  reading  of  a  short  passage, 
chosen  at  random,  followed  by  the  authoriz- 
ed prayers,  is  in  many  cases  little  more  than 
a  mockery,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  it  is  entirely  unproductive  of  the  good 
required. 

For  some  time  past  I  have  made  a  selection 
of  lessons  from  the  historical  portion  of  the 
Bible,  commencing  with  the  account  of  the 
Creation.  I  have  found  that  a  few  verses 
read,  and  rendered  into  English  intelligible 
to  very  small  children,  has  been  successful  in 
creating  an  interest,  and  in  fixing  the  atten- 
tion. The  law  requires  the  teaching  of  the 
Commandments.  What  will  impress  them 
better,  or  interest  the  pupils  more,  than  the 
account  of  the  children  of  Israel  at  Mount 
Sinai  ?  I  had  much  more  difficulty  in  teach- 
ing the  Commandments  before  we  came  to  this 
lesson  than  subsequently. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  set  of  lessons  unob- 
jectionable to  both  religious  sects  could  be 
determined  upon  without  much  difficulty,  and 
that  such  a  set  of  lessons  would  prove  a  boon 
to  teachers  and  a  blessing  to  the  country. 
Yours  etc..  Teacher. 

Madoc. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINA- 
TION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  C.  E.  Monthly. 

Sir, — Your  strictures  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Monthly  upon  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  Intermediate  Examination, 
'*  that  pestilent  visitor  of  our  High  Schools," 
have  been  made  not  a  day  too  soon.  I  am 
sorry,  indeed,  that  they  did  not  appear  sooner. 
When  masters  consider  how  much  in  many 
instances,  I  may  say  in  almost  every  instance. 


depends  upon  the  results  of  these  examina- 
tions, it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  should  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  seeing  that  the  reading  of  the 
candidates'  papers  is  conducted  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  possible.  If  this  exami- 
nation is  to  continue  the  test  by  which  teach- 
ers' positions,  salaries,  and  reputations,  are  to 
be  determined,  it  surely  is  high  time  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  is  compelled  to  adopt 
a  different  method  of  selecting  sub-examiners 
and  of  assigning  their  work.  Impecunious 
lawyers  and  law-students  have  no  right  to 
supplant  teachers  in  the  work  which  specially 
belongs  to  them,  and  for  which  they  surely 
ought  to  be  better  fitted  than  those  who  have 
had  little  or  no  experience  in  the  business. 
As  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience,  and 
as  an  examiner  of  teachers  for  the  last  nine 
years,  I  consider  eight  hours  a  day  too  many 
for  the  majority  of  examiners  to  sit  and  read 
papers  that  should  be  valued  as  accurately  as 
possible.  I  agree  with  you,  that,  during  the 
examination,  examiners  should  be  required  to 
give  their  attention  fully  to, the  work  in  hand  ; 
and  that  no  such  practices  as  you  mention 
should  be  tolerated.  If  teachers  and  inspec- 
tors were  assigned  to  this  work,  they  could 
have  no  reasonable  excuse  for  attending  to 
any  other  business  during  the  reading  of  the 
Intermediate  papers.  When  I  consider  the 
cost  of  this  examination  to  the  country,  and 
the  miserable  results,  chiefly  growing  out  of 
the  system  under  which  it  is  conducted,  I 
think  it  time  for  its  abolition  to  be  made  a 
live  question  with  the  High  School  Masters. 
Surely  Head  Masters  of  High  Schools  are 
fully  competent  to  judge  whether  a  pupil  is 
fit  for  promotion  from  the  Lower  to  the  Up- 
per school.  The  University  exminations  are 
now  taken  as  the  standard  for  Non-profes- 
sional First  Class  certificates.  I  think  that 
Third  and  Second  Class  certificates  may  be 
provided  for  in  a  similar  manner.  Can't 
some  well-digested  scheme  be  arranged  and 
submitted  to  the  Minister,  and  if  possible 
have  this  bugbear,  the  "Intermediate," 
abolished  ?  Hoping  that  others  interested 
may  take  up  the  matter. 

I  remain,  etc.  A.  M. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  late  Senior  Matriculation  Exam- 
inations no  scholarships  were  awarded.  This 
means  that  the  University  Examiners  are 
raising  the  standard  so  as  to  put  it  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  First  Year  Examinations, 
or  that  a  worse  class  of  students  than  usual 
presented  themselves.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  former  alternative  is  the  one  to  choose. 
If  this  surmise  be  correct,  we  may  say  that  the 
action  of  the  authorities  has  been  taken  not 
a  moment  too  soon.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  examination  has  been  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  back-door  into  the  University,  and,  as  the 
Scholarship  men  have  seldom  held  their  own 
at  subsequent  examinations,  the  honors  ob- 
tained have  not  been  highly  valued  by  the 
general  public.  In  some  respects,  indeed. 
Senior  Matriculation  resembles  a  "consola- 
tion match."  As  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able amount  of  expense  connected  with  hold- 
ing the  examinations,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
wiser  plan  would  be  to  require  those  who 
wish  to  enter  at  the  First  Examination  to 
pass  the  same  test  as  the  students  who  go  up 
in  May.  This  course  would  secure  uniform- 
ity, lessen  the  cost,  and  throw  more  money 
into  the  general  Scholarship  Fund.  We 
have  always  regarded  the  Senior  Matricula- 
tion Examination  as  an  anomaly.  Why 
should  a  candidate  for  matriculation  not 
come  up  at  the  First,  Second,  Third,  or 
Final  Examination,  as  it  may  suit  his  con- 
venience? It  is  not  well  that  restrictions  of 
any  kind  should  be  placed  on  a  young  man's 
obtaining  his  degree. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  to  exercise  more  care  in  select- 
ing examiners.  The  wholly  unsuitable  char- 
acter of  the  papers  set  by  one  examiner  at  the 
June  Matriculation  Examination  has  been 
the  subject  of  adverse  newspaper  coniment, 


and  we  believe  we  express  the  general  feel- 
ing when  we  say  that  the  strictures  were 
deserved.  An  examiner  troubled  with  crotch- 
ets is  as  bad  as  an  examiner  deficient  in 
scholarship.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
a  new  country  that  there  are  few  men  whose 
ability  is  so  generally  admitted  that  they  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  obtain  a  reputation 
for  profundity  at  the  expense  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Province.  An  exam- 
iner of  students  prepared  in  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  should  remember  that 
his  line  of  questioning  will  largely  decide  the 
course  pursued  by  the  teachers  of  his  subject, 
and  that  while  his  main  duty  is  to  find  out 
how  much  the  candidate  knows,  he  should 
perform  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  the  en- 
ergies of  the  masters  into  the  proper  channel. 
Last  month  we  advocated,  in  connection  with 
the  Intermediate,  the  necessity  of  appointing 
as  sub-examiners  only  those  who  possess 
some  experience  in  teaching  and  examining. 
We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  same 
course  by  the  Senate  would  be  productive  of 
considerable  advantage  to  education.  It  is 
true  that  even  the  exaction  of  this  qualifica- 
tion might  not  always  secure  competent  ex- 
aminers, but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  course 
we  suggest  would  render  the  desired  result 
more  probable.  We  are  altogether  opposed 
to  the  appointment  of  raw  Honor  men.  For 
some  time  after  his  success  the  medallist 
labours  under  the  delusion  that  his  judgment 
is  as  unimpeachable  as  his  scholarship,  and 
eagerly  seizes  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
by  an  examinership  of  proving  to  the  world 
the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  The  feeling 
is  quite  natural.  Every  one  remembers  the 
story  of  the  Cambridge  Wrangler  who  mis- 
took for  a  tribute  to  hisown  genius  the  ovation 
to  the  Queen  when  she  happened  to  enter  the 
theatre  at  the  same  time  as  himself,  d 
course  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  con)- 
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petent  men,  but  we  believe  the  masters  of 
the  Province,  who  are  especially  interested  in 
this  question,  would  prefer  the  longer  retent- 
tion  of  competent  men  to  the  present  unsatis- 
tory  arrangement. 

In  his  publication  of  the  results  of  the  Ma- 
triculation Examinations  this  year,  the  Regis- 
trar did  not  indicate  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
the  schools  in  which  the  successful  candi- 
dates were  prepared.  This  seems  to  be  an 
uncalled-for  change.  These  examinations 
are  regarded  as  the  main  tests  of  the  efficiency 
of  a  school,  and  it  is  only  right  that  the 
practice  that  is  pursued  elsewhere  should  be 
maintained  in  Toronto  University.  In  the 
"Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,"  the  changes 
of  opinion  to  which  mankind  are  subject 
are  likened  to  the  swinging  of  a  pendulum. 
There  is  much  force  in  the  simile.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  perfect  mania  for  this 
mode  of  publishing  results.  Now  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  round  through  the  whole  arc. 


LEGISLATIVE  AID  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  High  School 
Masters,  that  each  school  should  receive  as 
a  fixed  sum  from  Government  one  quarter  of 
the  amount  paid  in  teachers'  salaries,  de- 
serves the  serious  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment. We  cannot  say  as  much  for  the 
proposal  to  continue  the  Grant  on  the  result 
of  the  Intermediate.  The  resolution  passed 
on  this  subject  must  not  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing the  general  opinion  of  the  masters. 
It  was  carried  by  a  very  narrow  majority, 
and  then  on  the  supposition  that  its  adoption 
would  in  some  inscrutable  way  increase  the 
income  of  the  smaller  schools.  We  hope 
that  in  the  best  interests  of  education  the 
Minister  may  see  fit  to  abolish  the  Inter- 
mediate as  a  general  examination  for  High 
School  pupils.  Of  'course,  it  must  be  re- 
tained for  teachers  and  for  the  professions 
that  accept  it  as  their  Matriculation  exami- 
nation. Some  of  its  effects  are  so  pernicious 
that,  as  matters  stand,  no  good  it  accom- 
plished can  justify  its  maintenance.  Surely 
faithful  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  ef  the 


masters  can  be  secured  by  some  other  expe- 
dient, and  inefficiency  cured  by  some  less 
drastic  remedy — by  a  remedy  that  will  not 
punish  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust. 

The  resolution  referring  to  salaries,  if  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department,  is,  we  believe, 
as  reasonable  a  proposal  as  has  yet  been 
made.  We  make  bold  to  slate  that  in  the 
long  run  the  amounts  paid  in  teachers'  sala- 
ries by  Boards  generally  vary  directly  as  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done — and 
this  is  just  what  we  want.  It  is  true  that 
there  may  be  for  a  time  places  in  which  the 
masters  may  be  underpaid ;  but  work  tells, 
and  if  one  Board  will  not  pay  a  master  for 
his  services  another  will.  There  are  two  ad- 
vantages connected  with  this  mode  of  dis- 
tribution we  particularly  admire,  and  they 
are  (i)  the  greater  stability  of  the  Grant — for 
the  larger  portion  will  depend  on  local  effort 
— and  (2)  the  fact  that  all  remedies  will  be 
applied  gradually.  But  next  month  we  pro- 
pose to  take  up  this  whole  question  in  detail. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  High  School  Section  at  the 
August  meeting  : 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  only  subject  of 
discussion  was  in  reference  to  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Millar,  of  St.  Thomas,  which  was  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Reid — to  the  effect  that  the  regu- 
lation of  the  University  requiring  attendance 
on  lectures  at  an  affiliated  College  should  be 
rescinded — which  was  put  to  the  vote  and 
declared  lost. 

On  Wednesday  the  resolutions  prepared 
by  the  Joint  Committee  appointed  last  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  manner  of  distributing 
the  Legislative  grants  to  High  Schools  were 
considered  clause  by  clause.  The  following 
were  adopted  : — 1st.  That  the  fixed  grant 
to  each  High  School  or  Collegiate  Institute 
be  one-fourth  of  the  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
salaries.  2nd.  That  a  portion  of  the  grant  be 
given  on  general  average  attendance,  and 
that  a  further  sum  of  say  $3  per  pupil  be 
granted  on  the  average  attendance  during 
the   preceding   year  of  those  who  pass  the 
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Intermediate  Examination.  3rd.  That  the 
clause  in  the  statute  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Collegiate  Institutes  should  be  re- 
pealed in  so  far  as  regards  the  required  atten- 
dance of  a  certain  number  of  boys  in  Latin 
or  Greek.  4th.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
section  Collegiate  Institutes  should  continue 
to  exist,  but  that  the  basis  of  establishment 
and  continuance  should  be  broadened  by  in- 
cluding girls  as  well  as  boys,  and  by  recog- 
nizing other  studies  as  well  as  Latin  and 
Greek ;  to  which  was  added,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  section  no  school  should  re- 
ceive a  total  grant  of  less  than  $400,  or  more 
than  the  highest  grant  paid  to  any  school 
this  year.  5th.  That  in  the  interest  of  second- 
ary education  it  is  desirable  that  a  minimum 
fee  of  say  $5  per  annum  should  be  established 
in  all  High  Schools,  provided  some  arrange- 
ment be  made  to  meet  the  case  of  those  towns 
which  contain  High  Schools,  and  whose 
Public  Schools  contain  no  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Classes. 

Moved  by  Mr.  McHenry,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bowerman,  and  cirried.  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  section  the  standard  for  admission  to 
High  Schools  should  remain  as  at  present, 
but  that  some  suitable  elementary  text-book 
in  English  History  should  be  prescribed  for 
Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Millar  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, That  this  section  think  that  questionable 
advertising  and  like  methods  of  inducing 
students  to  remove  from  institutions  to  which 
they  fairly  belong  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up  large  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High 
Schools  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  pro- 
fessional respect  of  teachers.  Carried  nem. 
con. 

What  questionable  advertising  meant  was 
not  plain,  and  the  Executive  Committee  was 


requested  to  define  it,  and  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

A  motion  by  Mr.  McHenry,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Fessenden,  was  carried,  requesting 
Messrs.  Seath  and  MacMurchy  to  prepare  a 
resolution  anent  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Tassie. 

The  section  then  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  next  year. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Strang,  seconded  by 
Mr,  Reid,  That  the  Executive  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  year  be  composed  of  Messrs. 
McHenry  (Chairman),  Fessenden  (Secretary), 
MacMurchy,  Purslow,  McGregor,  and  A.  Mil- 
lar (Walkerton)  ;  and  that  the  Legislative 
Committee  be  composed  of  Messrs.  Seath, 
Millar  (St.  Thomas),  and  Hunter.   Carried. 

Mr.  Strang  moved,  and  Mr.  Robinson 
seconded.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  section 
it  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  town  school  should  be  revised 
so  as  to  make  it  more  flexible,  especially  in 
the  case  of  girls,  and  to  secure  the  payment 
or  greater  attention  to  the  higher  English 
branches.  Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Robinson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  High 
School  section  the  amount  of  Latin  and 
French  prescribed  for  the  Intermediate  is  too 
great,  and  that  the  programme  should  be 
amended  by  striking  out  Cicero  Pro  Archia, 
or  some  equivalent,  and  a  portion  of  the 
French.  Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  A.  MacMurchy,  seconded 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Strang,  That  the  cordial  thanks 
of  this  section  be  conveyed  to  Dr.  Tassie  for 
the  careful  attention  which  he  gave  the  inter- 
ests of  the  High  School  section  while  he 
acted  as  their  representative  on  the  Senate, 
and  that  they  desire  to  express  their  regret 
at  his  withdrawal  from  a  profession  in  which 
he  laboured  so  long  and  successfully.  Carried. 
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[Contributed  to,  andunder  the  management  of,  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  Headmaster  of  Ryerson  School,  Toronto.] 


LONDON    SCHOOL-BOARD    EXAMI- 
NATION PAPERS. 

Scholarship  Examination,    Wednesday , 
yune  sg,  1881,  g-jo  to  11.30. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  a  certain  number  be  taken  from  two 
million  and  two,  the  remainder  will  be  seven 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  and  eight.  What 
is  the  number? 

2.  If  a  tradesman  makes  zyzd.  profit  on 
every  shilling's  worth  of  goods  he  sells,  what 
amount  of  goods  must  he  sell  a  year  to  be  in 
receipt  of  an  income  of  ;i^ioo? 

3.  Simplify  the  following  fractions  : — 

^  +  ^  +  i     .    jo^i 
2i  +  34  +  4l  ■    %  of  I  ■ 

4.  A  man  after  paying  income-tax  at  the 
rate  of  zd.  in  the  pound,  found  he  had  £\'J^ 
\os.  left.     What  was  his  original  income  ? 

5.  A  man  bought  a  horse  and  saddle.  The 
saddle  cost  a  third  of  the  whole,  and  the 
horse  cost  ;^6o.     What  was  the  cost  of  both? 

6.  Find  the  difference  between  "6  of  a 
guinea  and  "342  of  a  shilling. 

7.  If  18  men  can  dig  a  trench  36  yards 
long  in  24  days  by  working  8  hours  a  day, 
how  many  men  will  dig  a  trench  48  yards 
long  in  56  days,  working  9  hours  a  day  ? 

8.  What  sum  of  money  will  produce 
;^59l  \2s.  4</.  as  simple  interest  in  4  years 
at  zyi  per  cent.  ?  ^ 

9.  How  much  naper  )^  yard  wide  would 
be  needed  to  paper  a  room  30  feet  long,  24 
feet  wide,  and  I2>^  feet  high  ? 

10.  If  by  selling  oranges  at  24  for  is.  6d., 
I  gain  50  per  cent.,  at  what  price  ought  I  to 
sell  them  per  dozen  to  gain  665^  per  cent.  ? 

HISTORY. 

\.  State  what  you  know  of  the  following 


persons  : — Hereward,  Becket,  John  Hamp- 
den, Wiclif,  Milton,  Lord  Clarendon. 

2.  What  were  the  grievances  which  Magna 
Charta  was  intended  to  remedy  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  English  possessions  in  France 
were  acquired  and  lost. 

4.  What  kings  were  sitting  on  the  throne 
at  the  commencement  of  each  century  from 
900  to  1800? 

5.  Give  some  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Scotland. 

6.  Explain  the  following  terms  : — "  Vil- 
lein," "Homage,"  "Lord  Paramount," 
"High  Treason,"  "Free  Trade,"  "Attain- 
der," "the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws." 

7.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following  events  : 
— The  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  trial  of 
the  Seven  Bishops,  the  abdication  of  James 
II.,  the  beginning  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence.  State  what  you  know  of 
them. 

8.  Trace  the  descent  of  Queen  Victoria 
from  Henry  VII. 

9.  What  are  the  chief  differences  between 
England  as  it  is  now  and  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  King  Alfred. 

10.  What  great  changes  took  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  class  between  A.D. 
1066  and  A.D.  1600? 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — 

No  mate,  no  comrade,  Lucy  knew  ; 

She  dwelt  on  a  wild  moor — 
The  sweetest  thing  that  rcer  grew 

Beside  a  cottage  door. 

2.  Analyse  the  foregoing  passage. 

3.  To  which  parts  of  speech  may  the  word 
/'/^a/' belong  ?    Give  instances. 
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4.  Give  instances  of  {a)  nouns  that  are 
sometimes  singular  and  sometimes  plural, 
{J})  nouns  that  have  no  singular,  (r)  nouns 
that  have  a  plural  form  but  a  singular  mean- 
ing. 

5.  What  do  you  mean  by  (a)  a  transitive 
verb,  {b)  a  copulative  verb,  (6-)  the  passive 
voice,  (a')  a  direct  object?     Give   examples. 

6.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics  in  the 
following  sentences :— He  becatiit;  a  great 
man.  He /aza' the  book  down.  The  book 
/ay  on  the  table.     He  is  gone.     Hq  is  ruined. 

7.  What  diminutives  are  formed  from  leaf, 
duck,  brook,  lamb,  hill,  goose,  part,  cat,  man  ? 

8.  Analyse  the  following  sentences  : — (a) 
I  have  what  I  want.  (/>)  Where  he  lived  no 
one  knew,  (c)  The  place  where  he  lived  is 
now  sold,     [d)  He  lived  where  he  could. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  seaports  would  you  pass  in  sail- 
ing from  Hamburg  to  Cadiz  .•' 

2.  What  are  the  chief  causes  that  deter- 
mine the  climate  of  England  ? 

3.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  stat- 
ing what  tributaries  it  receives,  and  what 
towns  stand  on  it. 

4.  Where  are  the  following  places,  and 
for  what  are  they  famous: — Quebec,  Quito, 
Teheran,  Agra,  Dantzic,  Florence,  Bergen, 
Limerick,  Glasgow,  Leipsic,  Odessa,  Trieste, 
Buenos  Ayres  ? 

5.  What  accounts  for  the  situation  and  im- 
portance of  the  following  towns  : — Hull, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  Bristol? 

6.  Where  are  the  following  English  pos- 
sessions, and  state  what  are  their  exports  : — 
Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  New  Zealand,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Ceylon,  British 
Columbia  ? 

7.  State  from  what  countries  we  get  the 
following  commodities: — (a)  Sugar,  {b)  coffee, 
(c)  cotton,  (d)  raw  silk,  (<?)  copper,  (f)  ma- 
hogany, {g)  oranges,  (//)  raisins,  {{)  cork. 

8.  Name  the  principal  (a)  lakes  of  Amer- 
ica, {b)  rivers  of  South  America,  (c)  moun- 
tains of  Hindostan,  (d)  seaports  of  Russia,  {e) 
islands  in  the  West  Indies, 


9.  What  are  the  great  dififerences  between 
the  Old  World  and  the  New  ? 

The  following  are  some  of  the  remarks  of 
the  examiner,  Canon  Daniel,  upon  the  re- 
sults of  this  examination: — "Some  of  the 
papers  would  afford  amusing  problems  to 
those  persons  who  believe  that  there  is  always 
a  good  reason  for  a  wrong  answer.  One 
candidate  calculated  that  over  fifty  miles  of 
paper  would  be  required  to  cover  the  walls 
of  an  ordinary  room.  Great  numbers  of 
candidates  failed  to  solve  the  simple  problem 
concerning  the  horse  and  saddle.  The  most 
common  faults  in  the  geography  papers  were : 
(i)  Inaccuracy;  (2)  bad  arrangement;  (3) 
irrelevancy.  Among  some  of  the  more  ex- 
traordinary answers  were  the  following: — 
"The  climate  of  England  determines  to  be 
rather  unhealthy  on  account  of  its  having  so 
many  smells  and  stinks,  such  as  tanners  and 
many  others."'  "The  Old  World  naturally 
was  Europe,  and  now  the  new  world  is  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  etc."  "  Buenos  is  in  Germany  ; 
Ayres  in  France."  The  history  papers  con- 
tain statements  of  a  still  more  startling  char- 
acter : —  "Milton  wrote  a  sensible  poem, 
called  '  Canterbury  Tales.'  "  "  Henry  IL 
got  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  until  he  was 
commonly  called  drunk."  "Magna  Charta 
was  so  that  the  people  should  not  worship 
the  place  where  Moses  died."  "Magna 
Charta  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  be  be- 
headed. He  fled  to  Italy,  but  was  captured 
and  executed."  "Free  Trade  means  not 
connected  with  any  other  establishment,  and 
charging  no  discount."  One  boy  describes 
Henry  II.  as  doing  penance  for  his  share  in 
Becket's  death  by  walking  barefoot  and  re- 
ceiving "  wacks  with  a  berch."  The  gram- 
mar questions  were  creditably  answered  ;  the 
parsing  in  particular  was  very  good  ;  but  the 
answers  on  the  analysis  of  sentences  were  not 
satisfactory.  The  ludicrous  answers  given 
above  are  not  without  their  value,  but  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  an- 
swers submitted  to  me.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
age  of  the  candidates,  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  the  results  of  the  examination  are  most 
encouraging  to  all  who  are  interested  in  ele- 
mentary education," 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  QUESTIONING. 

I. — CLASSIFICATION. 

1.  Introductory,    preliminary,    or    experi- 
mental question. 

2.  Exposition  or  questions  of  instruction. 

3.  Review,  test,  or  examination  questions, 

II. — LAWS   OF   QUESTIONING. 

1.  Questions  should  be  definite. 

2.  Questions  should  be  logical. 

3.  Questions  should  be  adapted. 

III. — OBJECT   OF   QUESTIONING. 

1.  To  increase  the  pupil's  knowledge. 

2.  To  develop  originality. 

3.  To  develop  individuality. 

4.  To  awaken  thought. 

5.  To  deepen  impression  of  thought. 

6.  To  promote  progress. 

7-  To  cultivate  a  love  for  study. 
8.  To  develop  mental  power. 

IV. — CAUTIONS. 

1.  Vary  the  questions. 

2.  Ask  an  easy  question  at  first. 

3.  Do  not  suggest  the  first  words  of  the 
answer. 

4.  Do  not  ridicule  an  answer. 

5.  Do  not  lean  in  slavish  dependence  upon 
the  text-book. 

6.  Learn  to  teach  without  the  text-book. 

7.  Let  pupils  question  one  another. 

8.  Challenge  pupil's  knowledge. 

9.  Do  not  let  the  question  carry  with  it  the 
answer. 

ID.  Avoid  set  questions. 

11.  Avoid  general  questions. 

12.  Avoid  direct  questions. 

13.  Be  critical  but  not  hypercritical. 

— New  York  Teachers'  Institute. 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A  RECITATION. 

I. — DIRECTION. 

1.  A  brief  reproduction  of  the  preceding 
lesson. 

2.  A  brief  review  of  the  preceding  lesson. 

3.  Rehearsal  and  critical   examination    of 
the  daily  lesson. 

4.  Recapitulation  of  the  daily  lesson. 

5.  Adequate  preparation  for  the  advanced 
lesson. 

II. — CAUTIONS. 

1.  Teach  one  thing  at  a  time. 

2.  Begin  at  the  beginning. 

3.  Fix  and  hold  the  attention. 

4.  Cultivate  exact,  concise,  and  ready  ex- 
pression. 

5.  Comprehend  the  difference  between 
"hearing  a  recitation,"  and  teaching. 

III. — RESULTS. 

1.  The  development  of  the  faculties. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

3.  The  application  to  the  uses  of  life. 

4.  The  cultivation  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
possession. 

5.  Be  thorough — not  "how  much,"  but 
"how  well." 

Employ  that  method  which  will  best  enable 
you  to  effect  the  desired  results. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  was 
once  asked  why  he  took  such  great  care  to 
prepare  himself  for  each  recitation.  He 
replied  that  "he  would  rather  his  pupils 
would  drink  from  a  fresh  and  living  fountain, 
than  a  dead  and  stagnant  pool." — NrM  York 
Teachers'  Institute. 


Moses. —  Teacher :  Why  did  Moses'  mother 
hide  him  among  the  reeds?  Pupil:  Be- 
cause she  didn't  want  to  have  him  vaccinated. 

Comparisons  are  Odious. — The  corres- 
pondent who  sends  the  following  vouches  for 
its  actual  occurence.  Teacher :  Compare 
the  adjective  ill.  Scholar  (after  a  little 
consideration) :  111,  worse,  dead  I 


The  Descendants  of  Ham.— The  ques- 
tion was,  "  What  people  are  considered  to 
be  descended  from  Ham?"  "Niggers,"' 
answered  one  boy  about  the  middle  of  the 
class.      "  Right,"  said  the  master  ;   "  but  the 

correct  word  is ?"     "  Kniggerbockers," 

shouted  out  the  master's  favourite  at  the  foot 
of  the  class. 
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CONTKMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


C.i=".sar's  Bellum  Britannicum,  with  In- 
troductory Notes  and  Complete  Vocabu- 
lary. For  the  use  of  Intermediate  and 
University  Classes.  By  John  Henderson, 
M.A.,  Classical  Master  of  St.  Catharines 
Collegiate  Institute.  Toronto  :  Copp, 
Clark  &  Co.     l88l. 

This  text-book  is  distinguished  from  most 
of  its  class  by  a  Life  of  Ctesar  prefixed  to  the 
text,  of  sufficient  length  and  interest  to  teach 
the  student  something  more  than  a  bare  out- 
line of  facts  with  regard  to  the  great  man,  u 
portion  of  whose  writings  they  are  about  to 
study.  This  "Life"  is  simply  and  unam- 
bitiously  written ;  it  gives  all  the  important 
facts,  put  together  in  a  manner  sure  to  im- 
press the  memory.  The  view  of  "  Coesar's 
character,"  given  separately  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  brief  biography,  is  an  excellent 
thought;  it  sums  up  and  points  the  teaching 
of  the  preceding  pages.  This  is  followed 
by  a  "  Chronological  Table  of  the  Times  of 
C?esar,"  which  puts  the  biography  of  Caesar 
and  the  contemporary  history  of  Rome  in  a 
tabular  form,  together  with  the  synchronous 
development  of  Roman  literature,  given  in  a 
parallel  column.  At  page  19  there  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  sources  of  Roman  history  from 
the  earliest  times,  with  a  list  of  the  principal 
Roman  historians,  their  dates,  and  cnief 
works. 

A  singularly  "  happy  thought  "  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  to  furnish  a  list 
of  the  several  Roman  invasions  of  Britain. 
This  is  well  thought  of  in  connection  with 
such  a  cardinal  event  in  history  as  Cresar's 
invasions  of  Britain.  It  is  most  useful  that 
the  student  should  be  able  to  run  his  thoughts 
at  a  moment's  notice  over  the  steps  by  which 
Roman  supremacy  was  secured  in  Britain. 
No  edition  of  the  Bellum  Britannicum,  of 
all  the  text-books  we  have  seen,  has  such 
ample  and  well-digested  tables  as  these. 
The  text  is  fairly  printed  ;  the  notes  are 
well  written,  evincing  scholarship  and  an 
intelligent  perception  of  the  needs  of  pupils. 


The  vocabulary  has  the  merit  of  giving  a 
little  more  etymology  than  some  publishers 
think  good  for  the  youthful  mind.  A  useful 
feature  in  this  edition  is  the  frequent  refer- 
ence to  Harkness's  grammar,  as  also  to  that 
which  Mr.  Henderson  does  well  to  commend, 
the  grammar  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Greenough. 


Shakspeare's  Tragedy  of  Coriolanus, 
edited,  with  notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe, 
A.M.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
Toronto  :  Willing  &  Williamson. 

This  edition  is  worthy  of  a  place  with 
the  others  of  Shakspeare's  selected  plays 
which  have  been  elucidated  by  Mr.  Rolfe. 
He  adheres  to  his  usual  method,  which  indeed 
could  not  well  be  improved,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  executes  his  plan  only  calls  for 
fresh  praise.  It  is  an  eminently  useful  little 
book,  and  Coriolanus  is  a  play  which,  despite 
the  simplicity  of  its  motive,  requires  a  good 
deal  of  explanation.  In  one  passage  we  find 
Mr.  Rolfe's  notes  and  text  at  variance  ;  we 
refer  to  Act  i,  sc.  iii.  line  42,  where  he 
admits  Collier's  reading, 

"  At  Grecian  swords  contemning," 

to  be  "  on  the  whole  the  best  emendation  that 
has  been  proposed."  Yet  he  follows  the 
Cambridge  editors  in  substituting  "  sword  " 
for  "swords,"  an  uncalled  for  and  ill-judged 
alteration.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  having 
very  properly  placed  weight  on  the  use  of  the 
word  "contemning"  instead  of  "condemn- 
ing "  in  the  above  passage,  Mr.  Rolfe  should 
have  omitted  to  perceive  that  the  same  sub- 
stitution would  remove  the  difficulty  in  Act  i, 
sc.  viii.  line  15,  where  Aufidius  objects  to  the 
"  condemned  seconds  "  of  the  Volsces  who 
have  interfered  between  him  and  Coriolanus. 
Rather  a  curious  effect  is  produced  by  the 
illustration  of  the  "hungry  beach"  whose 
pebbles  were  hyperbolically  supposed  by 
Coriolanus  to  "  fillip  the  stars."  The  artist 
has  made  the  downward  blow  of  the  breaker 
very  actually  and  positively  shoot  the  stones 
straight  up  into  the  air,  quite  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  both  Sljiakspeare  and  Coriolanus 
describe  it  as  an  "  impossibility  !  " 
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THE  DEAD  PRESIDENT. 

Our  last  number  had  passed  from  under  our 
hands  before  the  grim  Conqueror,  with  the 
odds  tremendously  in  his  favour,  had  ended 
the  play  of  life  and  death  which  for  eighty 
days  had  drawn  all  eyes  to  the  bedside  of  the 
stricken  President,  and  in  spite  of  a  nation's 
prayers  and  a  world's  solicitude,  had  closed 
a  tragedy  which  will  live  long  in  the  hearts 
of  millions.  Elsewhere  in  the  present  num- 
ber the  mournfuL  event,  which  well  lends 
itself  to  treatment  by  the  elegiac  muse, 
receives  a  fitting,  sympathetic  tribute.  But 
here,  also,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hang  the 
garland  of  a  fe\»  prose-words  upon  the  tomb 
of  a  true  man,  who,  seeking  neither  honour 
nor  place,  but  in  the  path  of  duty  called  un- 
expectedly to  the  highest  seat  in  the  nation, 
won  both  imperishably.  The  universality 
and  spontaneity  of  the  grief  which  the  death 
of  President  Garfield  has  called  forth  has 
only  been  equalled  by  its  intensity,  an  inten- 
sity which  the  minute  detail  of  each  day's 
record  of  progress  or  relapse  from  the  period 
when  the  miscreant's  bullet  sped  its  way  into 
tlie  sufferer's  side,  did  much  to  call  forth. 
But  there  was  more  than  this  to  quicken  the 
sympathy  and  to  deepen  the  sorrow  of  the 
millions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who 
daily  scanned  the  bulletins  for  tidings  of  the 
President's  condition,  and  who  were  at  last 
to  learn  that  the  struggle  was  over  and  that 
the  surgeon's  skill  and  the  tending  hand  of 
love  could  do  no  more.  There  was  more 
even  than  the  spectacle  of  pain  resolutely 
endured,  of  heroic  fortitude  and  Christian 
resignation.  There  was  the  knowledge  that 
the  chosen  of  a  great  nation  had  fallen  a 
martyr  to  the  disease  which  has  long  been 
preying  upon  its  vitals,  and  who,  strong  in  a 
patriot's  strength,  had  given  his  life  to  cleanse 
it  of  its  foulness.     Nor  was  the  sacrifice  that 


of  a  mere  politician,  actuated  by  the  motives 
of  his  kind,  and  looking  no  higher  than  the 
downfall  of  a  clique  opposed  to  him.  The 
man  and  the  work  were  far  other  than  this. 
Death,  no  doubt,  brings  its  idolatries,  and 
the  press  has  probably  spoken  extravagant 
words  of  Garfield.  But  this  is  true  of  the 
man,  that  in  him  were  embodied  the  worthi- 
est qualities  of  human  nature.  Few,  indeed, 
have  come  to  the  Presidential  office  better 
fitted,  morally  and  intellectually,  to  preside 
over  the  nation.  His  whole  career  as  a 
public  man  testifies  to  this.  But  of  the  ele- 
ments that  were  great  in  him  none  shine  so 
conspicuously  as  his  honesty  and  his  courage. 
Eighteen  years  of  public  life  left  no  stain 
upon  him,  while  his  loyalty  to  duty  and  his 
fearlessness  in  pursuit  of  it,  whether  as 
soldier,  schoolmaster,  or  statesman,  are 
noble  incentives  to  his  countrymen.  His 
sense  of  honour  was  ever  acute,  and  he 
frownedupon  boss-rule  as  if  it  were  the  plague. 
Had  he  lived  what  work,  we  ask  ourselves, 
would  he  not  have  done  !  How  he  would 
have  repressed  machine  politics,  and  what  a 
crusade  he  would  have  led  against  the  spoils 
system  !  But  alas,  this  was  not  to  be,  and 
the  chance  that  was  the  nation's  has  for  the 
present  passed  by.  Yet  do  we  hope  that 
whatever  is  good  in  the  nation  has  received 
a  new  impulse  from  his  life  and  death. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  deep,  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  Divine  influence  in  human  affairs 
will  feel  that  certainly  there  was  a  design  in 
the  sacrifice  he  was  called  upon  to  make. 
An  event  which  so  impressed  itself  upon  all, 
hushing  the  clamour  of  faction  and  quelling, 
we  trust  not  merely  momentarily,  much  of 
turbulence  and  wrong,  was  surely  fraught 
with  some  lasting,  beneficent  purpose.  The 
surge  of  moral  emotion  throughout  two  con- 
tinents, which  bespoke  reverence  for  exalted 
worth  and  keenest  sympathy  with  the  mis- 
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fortune  that  had  laid  him  low,  must  surely 
issue  in  some  good,  at  least  to  the  people  of 
his  own  nation.  Whatever  the  lesson  is  to 
bring  forth,  we  will  hope  the  best  from  the 
change  in  the  national  administration.  Presi- 
dent Arthur  has  said  that  "all  the  noble 
aspirations  of  my  lamented  predecessor  which 
found  expression  in  his  life  .  .  .  will 
be  garnered  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ; 
and  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to  profit, 
and  to  see  that  the  nation  shall  profit,  by  his 
example  and  experience."  In  this  the  new 
Chief  Magistrate  will  best  commend  himself 
to  universal  approval,  and  most  effectually 
impress  the  lesson  which  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Garfield  is  peculiarly  fitted  at  the 
present  time  to  teach  to  the  American  people. 


THE  i{ 


ii  GILCHRIST  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. 


Under  peculiarly  annoying  circumstances 
Mr.  W.  H.  Huston,  of  Whitby,  an  ex-pupil 
of  the  Collegiate  Institute  of  that  town,  has 
lost  the  Dominion  Gilchrist  Scholarship  for 
the  year,  though  he  has  the  honour  of  win- 
ning the  position  in  the  competition  which 
should  have  entitled  him  to  the  prize.  It 
seerrs  that  competitors  for  the  scholarship 
are  ineligible  if,  on  the  examination  day,  they 
have  exceeded  their  twenty-second  year. 
The  regulations  governing  the  competition, 
issued  by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Secretary, 
not  clearly  stating  the  above  fact,  and  Mr. 
Huston  being  in  doubt  whether  the  competi- 
tor must  be  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  his 
notifying  the  Government  of  his  intention  to 
compete,  viz.,  on  the  ist  of  May,  or  at  the 
date  (the  20th  of  June)  when  the  examina- 
tions are  simultaneously  held  in  the  Domin- 
ion, he  applied  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
to  be  definitely  informed  upon  the  point. 
The  official  reply  to  the  interrogation  was 
duly  received  by  Mr.  Huston,  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  "a  candidate  who  has  not  com- 
pleted his  twenty-second  year  at  the  time  of 
his  application  is  eligible  for  the  scholarship." 
Thus  assured,  Mr.  Huston,  who,  by  the 
way,  completed  his  twenty-second  year  on 
the  17th  of  June,  came  up  for  his  examination 


on  the  20th  of  that  month,  with  the  result 
which,  in  due  time,  was  reported  by  the 
authorities  in  England  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  office,  and  through  that  channel 
to  Mr.  Huston, — that  he  had  won  the  prize, 
but  that  as  he  had  reached  his  twenty-second 
birthday  three  days  before  the  date  of  his 
examination,  it  had  been  given  to  the  next 
eligible  candidate — a  student  of  Dalhousie 
College,  Halifax.  The  keen  disappointment 
which  this  unlooked-for  decision  occasioned 
Mr.  Huston  may  be  imagined,  and  all  will 
sympathize  with  the  young  gentleman  in  his 
loss  and  annoyance.  Manifestly,  a  compen- 
sation should  be  made  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  to  atone  in  seme  degree  for  the 
misleading  information  he  supplied,  which 
resulted  so  untowardly  to  Mr.  Huston.  This 
will  be  the  merest  act  of  justice,  and  we 
trust  that  the  Government  will  see  that  it  is 
promptly  and  handsomely  done.  In  any 
case,  Mr.  Huston  may  properly  plume  him- 
self upon  the  honour  of  winning  the  Scholar- 
ship, and  we  congratulate  him  and  the  school 
in  which  he  received  his  training,  upon  his 
success. 


"THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL"  AND 

THE   INSPECTOR  FOR 

WENTWORTH. 

Our  flabby  contemporary.  The  School 
Journal-,  in  its  issue  for  September,  con- 
tinues its  inane  attacks  on  the  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute  and  its  Principal,  who  is 
also  Supervisor  of  the  City  Schools.  Neither 
the  Institute  nor  the  official  referred  to  are 
in  need  of  defence  from  our  pen.  We  have 
no  intention,  therefore,  to  take  part  in  the 
fray.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  the  Journal's  dragging  into  the 
controversy  the  Inspector  of  Went  worth, 
whom,  in  an  article  on  "Questionable  Ad- 
vertising for  Pupils,"  it  accuses  of  subservi- 
ence to  the  Head  of  the  Hamilton  school 
system,  and  insinuates  that  he  acts  as  "drum- 
mer "  to  the  Collegiate  Institute,  in  the 
County  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction. 
Nothing,  we  need  hardly  say,  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  as  all  will  admit  who 
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know  anything  of  Mr.  Smith's  honesty  of 
purpose  and  his  sturdy  independence.  It  is 
true  that  the  Hamilton  school  system  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  United  School  Board, 
and  that  it  avails  itself,  in  the  inspection  of 
the  City  Public  Schools,  of  the  services  of 
the  Inspector  of  the  County.  That  this 
arrangement,  which  obviously  has  many 
advantages,  and  we  believe  has  worked  satis- 
factorily, should  be  prejudicial  to  other  High 
Schools  in  the  County,  or  be  detrimental  to 
its  educational  interests,  we  shall  want  the 
assurance  of  a  higher  and  more  disinterested 
authority  than  the  School  Journal  before  we 
believe  it.  At  present,  it  suits  the  Journars 
selfish  purpose  to  decry  the  arrangement,  to 
depreciate  the  work  of  the  Hamilton  Insti- 
tute, and  to  awaken  distrust  of  both  Princi- 
pal and  Inspector,  whom  it  charges  with 
acting  collusively,  though  each  official  has 
his  own  distinct  and  well-defined  duties  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  an  intelligent  and  saga- 
cious School-Board.  To  the  dispassionate 
onlooker,  particularly  if  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  facts,  it  will  seem  strange  to  find  a  jour- 
nal declaiming  against  the  injury  to  one 
school,  as  the  result  of  "questionable  adver- 
tising," while  by  the  use  of  similar  methods 
it  is  at  the  same  time  doing  all  it  can  to 
injure  another.  The  anomaly,  however,  is 
susceptible  of  explanation,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  simple  fact  (let  us  speak  low) 
that  in  the  Hamilton  Schools  they  do  not  use 
the  text-books  of  the  publisher  of  the  organ 
that  defames  them.  Need  we  say  a  word 
more? 


ST.  GEORGE'S   SOCIETY  AND 
MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

Emerson's  aphorism,  "God  taunts  the 
mighty  land  with  little  men,"  almost  uncon- 
sciously occurs  ti  one  on  learning  that  some 
mental  pigmies,  at  a  meeting  the  other  even- 
ing of  the  St.  George's  Society  of  Toronto, 
had  rejected  a  motion  to  elect  Prof.  Goldwin 
Smith  an  honorary  member,  on  account  of  his 
holding  certain  opinions  respecting  the  future 
destiny  of  Canada.  The  affair  is  almost  too 
ridiculous  for  discussion,  but  it  might  be 
worth    while    reminding    these    super-loyal 


St.  Georgites  that  their  society  exists  for 
benevolent  and  humane  purposes  and  not 
for  Jingo  propagandism,  and  that  if  certain  of 
its  members  want  to  do  knightly  service  in 
the  cause  of  Canada  they  had  better  do 
battle  with  the  dragon  of  Party  in  their  midst 
than  go  out  of  their  way  to  gratuitously 
insult  an  estimable,  unoffending  private 
gentleman.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  note 
that  while  these  "  tailors  of  Tooley  Street  " 
were  making  such  a  pitiful  exhibition  of 
themselves,  the  object  of  their  ill-nature 
was  being  accorded  the  honour  of  election  to 
the  presidency  of  a  section  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  Dublin,  and  had  just 
declined  the  high  compliment  of  being  asked 
to  accept  the  mastership  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford — tributes  not  undeserved  to  the 
worth  and  scholarly  repute  of  this  distin- 
guished English  gentleman  who  yet  prefers 
to  call  himself  a  Canadian. 


THE   ILLNESS  OF  DR.  RYERSON. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  learn 
of  the  serious  indisposition  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryerson,  the  venerable  ex-Chief  Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  whose  advancing  years 
forbid  us  to  indulge  the  expectation  that  he 
can  long  continue  to  be  in  our  midst,  while 
they  the  more  keenly  remind  us  of  his  many 
past  services  to  the  country,  in  the  important 
and  responsible  post  with  which  his  name 
and  his  work  is  honourably  associated.  We 
are  sure  that  every  one  of  our  readers  will  learn 
of  this  announcement  with  deep  regret,  and 
all  will  be  very  solicitous  about  his  condition 
and  will  gladly  hail  more  favourable  news. 
In  extending  our  sympathy  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  and  in  wishing  him  still 
further  length  of  years,  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  profession,  of  the  Prov- 
ince at  least,  we  are  confident,  will  join  with 
us.  There  is  no  one  connected  with  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  to  whom  the  hearts  of  those 
engaged  in  teaching  more  warmly  go  out 
than  to  Dr.  Ryerson.  His  recovery  will 
hence  be  heartily  prayed  for,  and  should 
death  overtake  him,  his  loss,  we  know,  will 
be  profoundly  deplored. 
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A  CORRESPONDENT,  in  the  Conlributors' 
Department  of  the  present  issue,  rather 
trenchantly  comments  upon  some  portion  of 
the  article  on  "  The  Teacher  out  of  the 
School  Room,"  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
ber for  May-June  last.  While  we  are  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  our  correspondent  in 
his  desire  to  see  the  profession  manifest  a 
more  manly  and  independent  spirit  in  their 
contact  with  parents,  we  think  that  he  hardly 
does  the  writer  of  the  article  justice  in  the 
criticism  he  passes  upon  it.  The  writer,  it 
seems  to  us,  though  he  perhaps  lays  himself 
open  to  misconception,  is  endeavouring  to 
set  before  the  teacher  the  advantages  of  a 
bonhommie  manner  over  that  which  induces 
friction  and  combativeness,  and  suggests  the 
exercise  of  a  little  of  the  art  of  a  man-of-the- 
world  in  contact  with  his  fellows,  which 
without  trenching  upon  principle  delights 
every  one  within  reach  of  its  influence. 
His  counsel  to  avoid  controversy  and  to 
refrain  from  discussing  politics  except  with 
a  man  holding  the  same  opinions  as  himself 
is,  doubtless,  open  to  a  construction  against 
which  the  writer  has  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
guarded  himself.  But  the  unprofitableness 
of  political  controversy  needs  hardly  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  and  the  teacher,  as  a  rule,  will 
unquestionably  do  well  to  abstain  from  it. 
In  this,  as  in  other  subjects  where  difference 
of  opinion  exists,  it  is  largely  a  question  of 
the  via  media.  Much  will  be  gained  by  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  faculty,  and  the 
teacher's  strength  will  always  be  found  in 
taking,  if  not  a  neutral,  then  a  strictly  im- 
partial, side  in  all  discussions  into  which  he 
may  be  led. 


Our  readers  who  have  been  looking  for  a 
really  good  class-book  in  English  history  will, 
we  incline  to  think,  say  that  they  have  at 
last  got  one  in  Sanderson's  "  History  of  the 
British  Empire,"  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Blackie  &  Son,  of  London,  and  for  sale  by 
the  Messrs.  Campbell,  of  Toronto.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  take  the  little  work  up 
and  examine  it  the  other  day,  and  were  much 
struck  by  its  spirited  narration  of  the  facts 


in  English  history,  and  its  clear,  lucid  and 
compact  style.  Teachers  will  not  do  amiss 
to  look  at  the  work.  While  referring  to 
English  history  text-books,  we  may  at  the 
same  time  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  another  admirable  "  Outline  "  of  the  sub- 
ject, recently  published  by  Messrs.  Longman 
&  Co.,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  S.  R.  Gardiner, 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London.  This  little  work  is  freshly 
and  vividly  written,  and  evidently  comes 
from  the  hand  of  a  master  of  the  subject. 


A  Worthy  Example. — A  member  of 
the  corporation  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  Bailie 
Harris,  with  commendable  liberality  and 
public  spirit  recently  presented  the  munifi- 
cent sum  of  $100,000  to  the  High  School  of 
the  town,  with  the  object  of  aiding  higher 
education.  The  same  gentleman  donated 
a  further  sum  of  $50,000  to  the  School  Board, 
to  be  expended  in  providing  a  secondary 
school  for  the  growing  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. To  what  nobler  objects  can  a  citizen 
devote  his  means?  The  example  is  worthy 
of  being  followed  by  some  of  our  Canadian 
men  of  wealth.  May  this  paragraph  furnish 
the  needed  incentive  ! 


From  want  of  space  we  have  been  obliged 
to  defer  notice  of  the  opening  of  the  Sessions 
of  the  various  Universities  in  our  midst,  many 
of  the  proceedings  at  which  we  should  have 
liked  in  the  present  number  to  have  com- 
mented upon.  We  can  only  meantime 
acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Calendar  for 
1881-2  of  University  College,  Toronto  ;  that 
of  the  Toronto  School  of  Practical  Science  ; 
and  the  syllabus  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
at  McGill  Medical  School,  Montreal. 


Corrigendum. — By  inadvertence,  a  cor- 
rection of  the  press  led  to  the  substitution  of 
the  enigmatical  letters  abb  for  the  words  the 
verb,  in  line  14  from  the  bottom  of  page  371, 
occurring  in  Principal  Robinson's  instructive 
and  entertaining  article  on  the  "  Revised 
Webster."  Our  readers  will  please  make 
the  correction. 
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BENEFITS  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDY.* 


BY    PROF.    JOHN    FLETCHER,    B.A.,    QUEENS    UNIVERSITY,    KINGSTON. 


Mr.  Vice-  Chancellor,  Gentlemen  of  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  and  of  the  University 
Council,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

HAD  I  felt  myself  free  to  follow 
my  own  choice  in  the  matter, 
I  should  have  declined  the  Principal's 
flattering  invitation  to  deliver  an  in- 
augural address  on  the  occasion  of 
my  first  public  appearance  among 
you.  Such  a  task  is  beset  with  too 
many  difficulties  to  be  contemplated 
with  equanimity  or  undertaken  with- 
out hesitation,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
to  imply  the  survey  of  a  field  that  has 
never  been  entered  upon,  and  the 
review  of  work  that  has  never  been 
done.  On  \hft  other  hand,  I  have 
some  reason  for  selfcongratulation 
that  so  early  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  me  of  defining  my  views  on 
classical  education,  and  of  lending  my 
testimony  to  the  special  educational 

*  An  Inaugural  Address  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  1881-2,  of  Queen's  University,  Kings- 
ton. 
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value  of  Classical  study — to  which 
subject  I  propose  for  a  short  time  to 
invite  your  attention — a  subject  which, 
if  it  presents  little  to  please  the  fancy, 
may  contain  something  not  unworthy 
to  engage  for  a  short  time  the  under- 
standing. Before,  however,  proceed- 
ing to  discuss  more  particularly  the 
subject  of  classical  study,  I  propose 
to  turn  your  attention  to  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  proper  end  and 
object  of  all  university  education 
rightly  conceived.  Whatever  notion 
we  may  have  of  the  true  and  primary 
function  of  a  university,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  chief  function  should 
be,  as  Mill  defined  it,  "  to  make 
capable  and  cultivated  human  beings." 
Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine,  and 
Theology  and  Technology,  and  Engi- 
neering and  Agriculture,  are  valuable 
instituiions  in  any  country.  But  their 
work  is  not  the  work  of  the  university. 
The  university  gives  no  professional 
knowledge  or  training.      It  only  en- 
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ables  professional  men  to  approach 
their  professional  work  with  the  light 
of  a  liberal  culture  and  the  energy  of  a 
disciplined  intellect.  It  is  the  exercise 
of  the  intellect  in  study  that  makes 
the  capable  man ;  and  the  average 
student,  who,  with  a  real  desire  for 
self-improvement,  faithfully  applies 
himself  to  the  subjects  of  the  univer- 
sity curriculum,  has  all  his  mental 
powers  called  into  life  or  quickened 
into  new  growth,  and  goes  forth  from 
his  college  apprenticeship  able  to 
know  and  do  all  that  is  known  and 
done  under  the  sun.  And  it  is  the 
knowledge  gained  by  the  way,  that 
acquaintance,  as  Arnold  says,  "  with 
all  the  best  that  has  been  known  and 
said  in  the  world,"  that  makes  the 
cultivated  man.  This  is  not  such 
knowledge  and  training,  necessarily, 
as  can  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
callings  of  after-life ;  but  knowledge 
and  training  which  equip  a  man 
for  any  calling  whatever,  preparing 
and  enabling  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  any  subject,  to  lay  hold  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  master  its  details.  In 
many  departments  of  the  university 
curriculum  the  subject-matter  of  study 
is  only  an  instrument  of  intellectual 
discipline — an  instrument,  it  is  true, 
which,  if  the  student  is  wise,  he  will 
not  throw  lightly  away,  but  will  keep 
bright  and  furbished  even  amid  the 
distractions  of  professional  life ;  but 
an  instrument  which  has  virtually 
served  its  purpose  when  the  student 
crosses,  for  the  last  time  as  a  student, 
the  college  threshold.  The  know- 
ledge acquired,  elevating  and  refining 
though  its  influence  may  be,  is  only 
secondary,  after  all.  And  the  common 
charge  of  inutility,  so  often  brought 
against  many  subjects  of  the  uni- 
versity curriculum,  arises  from  a  mis- 
apprehension or  misappreciation  of  the 
use  these  subjects  were  intended  to 
serve,  and  an  ignoring  of  the  fact  that 
they  realize  their  highest  end  when 
used    simply    as    educational    instru- 


ments. Among  the  subjects  of  uni- 
versity study  which  have  been  most 
vehemently  assailed  by  the  utilitarian 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  stand  forth  pre-eminently. 
And  to-night,  though  conscious  that 
a  bad  defence  is  worse  than  none  at 
all,  and  almost  convinced  that  the 
subject  needs  no  defence,  but  speaks 
for  itself,  I  intend  to  attempt  a  brief 
justification  of  the  prominent  position 
which  has  been  assigned  to  classical 
study  in  the  university  curriculum ; 
hoping  that  such  an  attempt  may  be  not 
altogether  without  interest^to  any,  and 
not  quite  unsuggestive  to  the  classical 
student,  as  shewing  that  the  subject  of 
his  study  really  possesses  in  itself  a 
value  and  authority  as  a  potent  instru- 
ment of  mental  culture,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  demands  of  the  university 
examinations,  and  as  tending  to  inspire 
with  fresh  interest  a  subject  which 
many  are  inclined  to  regard  as  irk- 
some drudgery  and  a  waste  of  time. 
Without  some  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  the  student  that  his  studies  are  or 
may  become  to  him  a  fruitful  source  of 
real  culture,  and  without  the  guiding 
motive  of  a  strong  desire  for  such 
culture,  apart  altogether  from  the 
meaner  motives  of  emulation,  am- 
bition, or  love  of  material  reward,  all 
studies  tend  to  become  aimless  and 
unprofitable.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  the  original  reason  for  the 
wide-spread  employment  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  as  one  of  the  main 
and  central  subjects  in  university 
education.  At  the  revival  of  letters 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
human  mind  began  to  be  stirred  with 
the  new  ideas  then  floating  in  the  air, 
it  turned  in  vain  for  any  literature 
worthy  of  the  name  to  the  writers  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Scholasticism, 
limited  and  circumscribed  by  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny,  had  produced  nothing 
but  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  out- 
side of  the  classical  literatures  there 
was   neither   eloquence,    nor   poetry, 
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nor   history,  nor   philosophy.     Latin 
was    already   the   vernacular   of    the 
learned  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
But  now  the  attention  of  all  whom 
the    great   revival   had   reached  was 
turned   toward    the   masterpieces    of 
Greece  and  Rome  as  the  only  litera- 
ture deserving  the  attention  of  culti- 
vated   men.     In    the   absence    of   a 
universally  diffused  literature,  such  as 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  of  the 
present  day,  classical  subjects  formed 
the  one  theme  of  educated  thought 
and  conversation.    For  the  encourage- 
ment  and   prosecution   of    the    new 
learning,    colleges     and     seminaries, 
such  as  many  of  those  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,    were   founded    and    en- 
dowed.    And  thus  the  classical  lan- 
guages soon  gained  sole  possession  of 
the  field  of  literature  and  education. 
From    the   revival   of  letters    to    the 
present  day  there  has  been  no  more 
powerful  influence  in  moulding  Euro- 
pean civilization  than  the  diftusion  of 
Greek    and   Roman   ideas.     "  From 
the     Middle    Ages     downward,"    in 
the   words   of    Gladstone,    "modern 
European  civilization  is  a  compound 
of  two   great    factors,   the    Christian 
religion  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  discipline  for  his 
mind  and  intellect."     To  Christianity 
is  due  the  moral  element  in  our  civi- 
lization ;  to    Greece    and    Rome   the   1 
intellectual.      Upon    the    models   of  ^ 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  the  taste  ; 
and    literary   style   of    the   educated  , 
world  have   been  formed,  and    after  ' 
centuries  of  emulation  the  pupil  has 
never    surpassed    his    master.       No 
modern   has   attained  to   the  perfect 
art   of   Sophocles  and  Virgil,  or  the 
descriptive     power     of     Thucydides 
and   Tacitus ;  to    the    simplicity  and 
dignity  of   Herodotus    and    Livy,  or 
the  pathetic  tenderness  of  Euripides 
and  TibuUus.    Literature  so  important 
and  inimitable  can  never  be  neglected 
by  the  universities  of  any  country  that 
is,  oris  to  be,  tlie  home  of  a  class  of 


literary  men.     They   are   interwoven 
with    the  whole  fabric   of  our  social 
life  and  thought  and  speech,  and  can 
never  be  set  aside  without  lowering 
the   tone   of  our  civilization.     They 
must  always  be  valued  as  containing 
a  record  of  the  thought  and  feeUng  of 
the  ancient  world — as  the  links  that 
connect  us  with  the  intellectual  efforts 
of  the  past — as  the  repositories  of  the 
traditions  of  centuries  of  intellectual 
life.     But,  m.ore  particularly,  language 
and  literature  in  themselves  are  by  all 
acknowledged   to  be  important   sub- 
jects of  study,  and  the  more  important 
as  the  languages  studied  are  more  and 
more  perfect.     Language  is    the    ex- 
pression of  thought,  and  in  studying 
language  we   to   some    extent    study 
the   laws  of  that   process    by  which 
thought   is    evolved.     And   whatever 
awakens  and  develops  the  faculty  of 
language,  awakens  and  develops  the 
faculty  of  thought.     But  language  can- 
not be  studied  without  studying  also 
the  thought  which  it  conveys,  and  the 
student  of  language  tends  not  only  to 
grasp  the  form  of  that  language  which 
he  studies,  but  also  its  matter  and 
spirit.     He  lives  with  the  great  masters 
of  learning,  and  makes  their  thoughts 
his  own.   From  the  classical  languages, 
being,  as  they  are,  the  most  perfect  in- 
struments ever  evolved  for  the  expres- 
sion of  thought,  and  from  the  classical 
literatures,  affording,  as  they  do,  the 
most  perfect  models  of  literary  style  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  the  studentderives 
the  most  thorough  discipline  which  can 
be  derived  from  linguistic  and  Uterary 
study.     It  is  not  claimed  for  classical 
study  that   it  tends   to  develop  and 
discipline  all  the  intellectual  faculties. 
There  are  many   other   branches  of 
study  which  ought  to   occupy  an  im- 
portant  position    in    any   system    of 
liberal    education,   both    because    of 
their  value  as  educational  instruments, 
and  because  at  least  some  knowledge 
of  them    is  necessary  to  the  mental 
furniture    of    every    educated    man. 
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Bui  it  is  claimed  for  classical  study 
that  it  disciplines  and  develops  more 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  dis- 
ciplines and  develops  them  more  ef- 
fectually, than  any  other  branch  of 
university  study.  Thus,  it  cultivates 
the  memory.  The  classical  student 
who  would  become  a  proficient  clas- 
sic must  constantly  exercise  his  mem- 
ory in  keeping  ready  to  hand  a  know- 
ledge of  grammar  and  vocabulary, 
history  and  philology,  without  which 
he  cannot  appreciate  or  master  his 
author's  meaning.  It  pultivates  the 
reason.  The  classical  student  has 
constantly  to  discriminate  and  de- 
cide on  the  proper  style,  on  the  proper 
turn  of  the  sentence,  on  the  proper 
choice  of  words  he  must  employ  to 
express  his  author's  meaning.  He 
has  to  apply  general  laws  in  philol- 
ogy and  grammar  to  particular  cases. 
He  has  to  resolve  compound  sen- 
tences and  compound  words  into  their 
simple  components,  and  to  trace  sim- 
ple words  to  their  roots.  He  has  to 
thread  some  of  the  most  intricate 
mazes  of  thought  to  be  found  in  any 
literature.  It  cultivates  the  taste. 
The  classical  student,  constantly 
turning  overin  his  hands  those  perfect 
models  of  literary  style,  and  constant- 
ly attempting  to  attain  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  beauty  and  power  of  the 
original,  forms  for  himself  a  high 
standard  of  literary  excellence,  and 
has  his  own  soul  filled  with  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  true.  It  cultivates 
the  imagination.  The  classical  stu- 
dent has  to  follow  some  of  the  boldest 
flights  ever  taken  by  the  human  fancy; 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  language  only 
serves  to  impress  the  imagery  on  the 
imagination.  But  apart  from  this 
discipline  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  the  encour- 
agement of  classical  study  and  other 
advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  such  study  by  the  faithful  student 
— I  mean  the  student  who  works  from 
a  love  of  his  subject  and  of  the  cul- 


ture it  imparts.  If  he  does  not,  no 
branch  of  study  will  be  efficient, 
though  it  does  not  invalidate  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  study  that  it  is  not  in  all 
cases  efficient.  There  are,  I  say, 
other  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
the  student  from  classical  study.  I 
will  enumerate  some  of  them.  They 
are  the  stock  arguments  upon  the 
subject,  but  none  the  less  true  because 
somewhat  old.  The  cultivation  of  a 
good  prose  style  is  reasonably  con- 
sidered a  part  of  education.  Every 
author,  as  Sydney  Smith  says,  be  his 
aim  either  to  please  or  to  instruct, 
must  at  least  please.  If  he  does  not 
please  he  will  not  instruct.  This  cul- 
tivation of  style  is  simply  a  mastery  of 
those  literary  forms  which  literary  ex- 
perience has  discovered  to  be  most 
pleasing.  Now,  the  classical  student 
has  in  his  hands  models  of  style  which 
have  pleased  in  every  age.  He  will 
not  find  elsewhere  others  which  he 
can  rely  on  with  the  same  confidence. 
And  if  he  really  desires  to  improve 
his  power  of  expression,  throws  him- 
self in  translating  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge of  English,  and  strives  faithfully 
to  attain  in  some  measure  at  least  to 
the  beauty  and  force  of  the  original, 
he  will  find  that  no  exercise  tends 
more  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  his 
mother  tongue  and  increase  his  facil- 
ity in  English  composition.  Again  : 
From  the  frequent  necessity  under 
which  the  classical  student  works,  of 
comparing,  for  the  proper  comprehen- 
sion of  his  author,  text  with  text,  and 
passage  with  passage,  whether  from 
the  same  author  or  from  different  au- 
thors, he  obtains  by  degrees  some 
knowledge  of  general  literature  and 
learns  the  first  principles  of  literary 
criticism. 

Further  :  To  master  thoroughly  the 
grammar  of  one  language  is  to  obtain 
a  conception  of  grammar  in  general 
— a  conception,  namely,  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  use  of  those  forms 
by  which   we  express  our  thoughts. 
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As  instruments  for  the  expression  of 
thought — as  pieces  of  mechanism — 
Greek  and  Latin  are  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  any  language  ever  elaborated 
by  the  mind  of  man.  And  this  rea- 
son alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  their 
selection  for  educational  purposes,  as 
being  the  nearest  approach  to  a  per- 
fect type  of  language.  Again  :  With- 
out mastering  to  some  extent  at  least 
the  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  no  really  precise 
knowledge  can  be  got  either  of  our 
own  tongue  or  of  any  of  the  Romance 
languages  of  Eiurope — Italian,  French 
or  Spanish — to  such  an  extent  do  the 
classical  languages  enter  into  their 
structure  and  composition.  And, 
again  :  There  is  no  subject  of  uni- 
versity study  around  which  seem  to 
centre  so  many  subjects  of  general 
interest.  Around  it  cluster  all  the 
facts  of  ancient  biography  and  history, 
geography  and  philology.  With  it  is 
associated  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
national  life,  public  and  private,  of 
ancient  law,  of  ancient  religions. 
And  lastly  :  The  mere  fact  that  a 
great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has 
come  down  to  us  in  Greek  (the  New 
Testament  was  first  written  in  Greek, 
the  Old  Testament  was  first  trans- 
lated into  it),  is  reason  sufficient,  if 
none  other  existed,  why  a  knowledge 
of  that  subject  should  be  kept  up  in 
the  universities  of  every  Christian 
country.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
therefore  indispensable  to  the  theolo- 
gian. But  so  is  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  to  the  lawyer,  if  he  wishes  to 
study  some  of  the  greatest  works  on 
jurisprudence  in  the  original.  So  it 
is  to  the  medicil  man,  if  he  wishes  to 
avail  himself  of  the  ancient  medical 
writers.  The  scientist  will  find  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  a  practical  help 
both  in  understanding  and  forming 
his  scientific  nomenclature.  The 
poet,  the  historian,  and  the  philoso- 
pher can  serve  no  better  apprentice- 
ship than  in  studying  the  masterpieces 


of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ;  nor 
the  legislator  and  statesman  than  in 
studying  Greek  and  Roman  life  and 
laws  and  institutions.  In  short,  by 
none  of  the  higher  walks  and  profes- 
sions of  life  can  the  classical  lan- 
guages be  neglected  or  ignored. 
"But,"  it  is  asked  by  many  who  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  linguistic 
study,  "  if  languages  are  indispensa- 
ble as  educational  instruments,  why 
not  substitute  for  Greek  and  Latin 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe  ? 
These  languages  are  more  easy  of 
acquisition  and  therefore  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  indent.  They  are  more 
useful  practically,  being,  as  they  are, 
the  key  to  literatures  of  no  mean  im- 
portance, as  well  as  to  much  of  the 
best  original  work,  literary  and  scien- 
tific, of  modern  times  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  no  less  valuable 
educationally  as  imparting  a  disci- 
pline, intellectual,  literary,  and  aes- 
thetic, in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome." 
The  literatures  and  languages  of 
Modern  Europe  are  no  doubt  too  im- 
portant, for  some  of  the  reasons  men- 
tioned, not  to  take  a  high  position  in 
any  system  of  liberal  education.  But 
a  satisfactory  or  efficient  substitute 
for  the  classical  languages,  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  discipline,  they  never 
can  be  or  become.  Less  difficult  of 
acquisition  they  are,  it  is  true,  de- 
manding little  intellectual  exertion, 
and  depending  for  their  acquisition 
almost  upon  the  memory  alone.  But 
as  educational  instruments  this  is  just 
their  weakness.  The  process  of  trans- 
lating French  or  German  is,  after  the 
first  labour  is  over,  almost  mechanical, 
a  matter  merely  of  looking  out  words 
in  the  dictionary  ;  and  in  course  of 
time  it  becomes  almost  intuitive  and 
involves  no  intellectual  eftbrt  what- 
ever. But  without  intellectual  eftbrt 
there  is  no  intellectual  training,  while 
the  greater  the  effort  the  greater  the 
culture   received.      The  difficulty  of 
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tlie  classical  languages  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  their  superiority  as 
educational  instruments. 

As  vehicles,  too,  for  the  expression 
of  thought,  modern  languages  are 
vastly  inferior  in  their  structure,  syn- 
tactical and  etymological,  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  are  therefore  vastly 
inferior  for  conveying  a  general  notion 
of  grammar  and  philology. 

Nor,  again,  will  the  student  find  in 
modern  literatures  models  of  literary 
style  either  in  poetry  or  rhetoric,  or 
history  or  philosophy,  to  place  for 
one  moment  in  comparison  with  the 
models  of  Greece  and  Rd^e,  models 
which  have  pleased  in  every  age  and 
formed  every  Uterature  in  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  classical  literature  it  would  be 
impossible  ever  to  appreciate  or  under- 
stand modern  literature,  abounding 
as  it  does  with  classical  ideas  and 
classical  allusions.  And,  finally,  the 
student  who  has  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Latin  will  require  less  time 
in  mastering  the  Romance  languages 
— Italian,  French,  and  Spanish — than 
if  he  were  to  study  each  of  these  lan- 
guages separately  and  without  such 
knowledge. 

Such,  then,  briefly  and  I  feel  most 
inadequately  stated,  are  the  arguments 
which  may  be  adduced  in  defence  of 
the  old  time-honored  classical  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced, taken  singly,  may  appear 
comparatively  of  little  weight ;  but 
taken  together  they  seem  to  justify 
incontestably  the  prominent  position 
assigned  to  Latin  and  Greek  among 
the  subjects  of  the  university  curricu- 
lum. Most  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  classical 
education  are  valid  only  as  against 
education  exclusively  classical.  They 
find  no  application  in  a  university 
like  this,  where  the  course  of  study  is 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  time  and  the  wants  of  the  age — 
where  the  great  discoveries  of  modern 


science,  the  great  facts  of  modern 
history  and  philosophy,  and  the  great 
truths  of  modern  literature  are  not 
ignored,  and  where  every  subject  is 
cultivated  that  seems  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. To  one  objection,  and  one 
only,  is  it  my  present  purpose  to 
refer.  "It  is  the  usual  objection  of  the 
utilitarian  :  "  But  what  is  the  use  of 
your  classical  studies  ?  "  implying  by 
the  question  that  these  studies  are  of 
no  practical  utility  in  after-life  and 
have  no  practical  bearing  on  any  of  its 
callings.  But  such  a  view  is  based, 
as  I  said  before,  upon  a  shallow  and 
superficial  notion  of  what  from  an 
educational  standpoint  the  useful  in 
knowledge  really  is.  Knowledge  is 
useful  not  only  in  itself,  but  useful  as 
an  educational  instrument.  "  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect,"  as  has  been 
well  said,  "  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  a 
not  unworthy  one.  Health  is  a  good 
in  itself  though  nothing  came  of  it, 
and  so  the  culture  of  the  intellect  is  a 
good  in  itself  and  its  own  end."  If  it 
further  such  an  end,  classical  study, 
even  if  practically  valueless  in  the 
callings  of  after-life,  is  not  useless  to 
the  classical  student.  If  it  has  quick- 
ened and  developed  his  intellectual 
powers  ;  if  it  has  given  vividness  to 
his  imagination,  purity  to  his  taste,  re- 
finement to  his  feelings  ;  if  it  has  given 
vigour  to  his  understanding,  soundness 
to  his  judgment,  accuracy  to  his  rea- 
soning ;  if  it  has  given  him  wider  sym- 
pathies and  a  more  pathetic  interest  in 
life  ;  if  it  has  made  him  wiser,  nobler, 
better  than  he  was  before,  such  know- 
ledge and  training  is  not  useless^  but, 
in  the  highest  and  most  ideal  sense  of 
the  word,  useful. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed, 
I  trust,  to  say  that  while  I  have 
the  strongest  faith  in  the  efficacy, 
as  a  means  of  mental  culture,  of 
the  subject  which  has  been  entrust- 
ed to  my  charge  in  this  university,  I 
cannot  conceal  some  secret  misgivings 
as  to  my  own   ability  to  do  justice 
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either  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
or  to  the  flattering  confidence  which 
has  placed  me  in  this  chair.  My  suc- 
cess must  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  patience  and  persistence  of 


the  students  themselves  whose  stu- 
dies it  may  be  my  fortune  to  direct. 
Excellence  in  anything  is  not  easily 
attainable,  least  of  all  in  classical 
scholarship. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS. 


BY    MISS    E.    DE    ST.    REMY,    KINGSTON,    ONT. 


"  That  our  sons  may  grow  up  as  the 
young  plants,  and  that  our  daughters  iriay 
be  as  the  polished  corners  of  the  temple." — 
Ps.  cxliv. 

THE  inspired  writer  in  this  verse 
seems  to  me  to  have  indicated 
clearly  a  radical  difference  in  the  des- 
tinies of  the  two  sexes.  Man  is  sup- 
posed by  him  to  stand  in  the  open 
air,  exposed  to  every  change  of  time 
and  circumstance.  As  the  tree  grows 
strong  in  the  sunshine,  drinks  in  the 
dew,  builds  up  its  sturdy  stem  and 
fortifies  its  spreading  branches  to 
withstand  the  storms  of  summer  and 
to  endure  the  frosts  and  cold  of  win- 
ter, so  man  from  his  earliest  years 
shows  his  natural  delight  in  exertion, 
in  struggle,  in  conquest  over  outward 
things — animals,  his  playfellows,  all 
that  his  tiny  hand  can  grasp,  his  active 
feet  chase.  But  woman,  says  the 
psalmist,  is  to  be  "as  the  polished  cor- 
ners of  the  temple."  A  wonderfully 
strong  image  to  those  who  appreciate 
the  place  the  temple  held  in  the  mind 
of  a  devout  son  of  Israel. 

The  Templf  1  the  heart,  the  inner- 
most core  of  all  his  religious  and 
patriotic  love  ! — that  place  which  was 
the  symbol  of  his  nation's  alliance 
with  Jehovah,  his  pride,  his  resort  in 
joy  or  in  sorrow.  And  woman  is  to 
be  as  the  polished  corners  thereof — 
the  corners,  that  on  which  the  solidity 
of  the  whole  building  depends.    They 


are  to  be  the  clasp  and  bond  to  fasten 
the  social  edifice,  sheltered,  fitly  fin- 
ished, polished  for  beauty  and  for 
glory,  not  their  own,  but  for  that  of 
the  great  structure  they  complete. 

Now,  how  are  we  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  to  train  our  girls  to 
reach  this  ideal — strong  to  support, 
quiet  to  endure,  fair  and  polished,  to 
beautify  the  corners,  where  destiny 
has  placed  them — each  to  fit  best  those 
circuinstances  in  which  she  finds  her- 
self, and  over  which  generally  she  has 
so  little  control  ?  How  fit  her,  with 
her  more  feeble  frame,  her  higher- 
strung  nerves,  her  quicker  sensibili- 
ties, to  be  a  strength  and  help  to  all 
those  around,  not  a  burden  ? — to 
make  her  presence  felt  as  a  refuge,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble,  a  con- 
stant pleasure  then  and  always  ? 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
secure  health.  I  think  that  our  habits 
of  family  and  social  life  militate 
against  the  constitution  of  our  young 
people  generally.  They  are  both  too 
much  and  too  little  with  their  elders. 
From  morning  till  night  they  are 
about — at  meals,  everywhere.  This  is 
bad  in  many  ways.  For  instance,  the 
food,  care  in  regulating  which  is 
necessary  to  every  growing  animal. 
Coming  to  table  with  dieir  elders,  the 
children  soon  learn  to  want  all  they 
see  before  them;  the  parents  have  not 
the  strength  of  mind  to  refuse,  and  the 
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healthy  simplicity  of  fare  which  best 
promotes  \vell-develo])ed  bodies  and 
brains  is  soon  laid  aside  for  dainty 
made  dishes,  hot  cakes,  sweetmeats, 
tea,  coffee,  etc.  After  a  hearty  meal 
of  such  viands  a  child  is  seldom  ready 
for  either  mental  or  bodily  work. 

Next,  the  habit  of  regular  outdoor 
play  and  exercise  is  too  much  neg- 
lected. Children  are  supposed  to  take 
care  of  that  themselves,  but  my  expe- 
rience with  girls  leads  me  to  think 
that  unless  taught  they  will  take  very 
little  open-air  exercise ;  in  fact,  if 
allowed,  girls  will  avoid  physical  exer- 
cise and  the  open  air  altogether.  I 
find  few  girls,  except  in  the  higliest 
rank,  who  do  not  look  aghast  at  the 
proposal  of  a  five-mile  walk,  and  who 
do  not  get  weary  to  the  verge  of  ill- 
ness after  a  good  long  country  stroll. 
I  have  never  met,  in  my  last  ten  years' 
teaching,  one  girl  who  seemed  to 
know  anything  of  any  outdoor  game 
whatsoever  except  croquet,  which, 
though  good  in  taking  those  engaged 
in  it  out  of  doors,  has  not  the  advan- 
tage of  inducing  active  exercise  as 
mfale  sports  do,  such  as  base-ball, 
cricket,  racing,  etc.  These  develop  all 
the  limbs,  teach  quickness  of  eye,  and 
obedience  to  rule  in  the  most  pleasant 
way,  and,  like  all  social  games,  lead 
to  control  of  temper.  The  result  of 
the  present  nursery  training  at  once 
reveals  itself  when  the  cluldren  enter 
the  school-room.  One-half  of  them 
are  mere  bundles  of  nerves,  intro- 
duced by  their  mammas  with  the 
words,  "  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  or  Mr. 
So-and-So,  that  you  will  find  Amelia 
very  backward,  but  she  is  so  deli- 
cate." Poor  little  mortal!  she  does 
not  know  how  to  obey,  she  does  not 
know  how  to  listen,  she  does  not  know 
how  to  sit  still;  and  she  is  expected  to 
listen,  to  sit  still,  and  to  be  silent  for 
six  mortal  hours.  I  do  pity  her. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  good  stuff 
in  the  girls,  and  if  the  home  influence 
does  not  counteract  all  that  the  school 


teaches,  a  teacher  worthy  the  name 
will  get  u])  a  love  of  the  work  for  the 
very  work's  sake  ;  but,  alas !  no  sooner 
is  a  study  of  any  kind  well  started, 
than  some  one  discovers  that  her 
daughter  has  not  a  taste  for  that  study 
— as  if  a  decided  taste  for  anything  was 
not  one  of  the  rarest  of  gifts.  So, 
instead  of  conquering  the  difficulty, 
and  of  applying  all  the  mental  powers 
to  the  study  in  hand,  one  class  after 
another  is  dropped,  and  half  the  ben- 
efit of  the  school  as  a  means  of  moral 
discipline  is  lost. 

Again,  there  is  a  tendency  to  shirk 
all  work  that  is  not  interesting.  Now, 
generally,  I  find  no  work  considered 
interesting  but  that  to  which  the  pu- 
pils are  accustomed;  and  if  all  else  is 
given  up,  only  the  lowest  and  most 
rudimentary  studies  will  be  pursued. 

I  hold  that  a  school  should  afford 
a  thorougli  knowledge  of  the  elemen- 
tary branches — reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
composition,  and  history— and  besides 
these,  such  moral  training  in  the  way 
of  habits  of  order,  neatness,  punctual- 
ity, obedience,  fair  and  truthful  deal- 
ing, kindness  and  courtesy,  as  shall 
make  the  pupil  a  pleasant  companion, 
a  cheerful,  self-contented,  rational, 
human  being,  and  a  trustworthy  and 
intelligent  friend — one  that  is  able  to 
think  and  judge  for  herself;  to  aid  in 
the  home  with  good  humour  and 
unselfish  love,  because  it  is  the  place 
God  has  chosen  for  her;  to  look 
abroad  and  help  and  sympathize  with 
her  poorer  neighbours,  either  with 
money  or  with  gifts,  if  her  share  in 
life's  goods  permits  the  open  hand  ; 
with  her  time,  with  her  pleasant  words, 
with  her  kindly  and  gentle  ministra- 
tions, if  the  means  are  denied  ;  always 
with  thoughtand  with  thatcharity  which 
"thinketh  no  evil."  It  is  incumbent, 
also,  that  she  should  be  an  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  and  interested  spectator 
of  the  changes  in  the  politics,  the  sci- 
ence, and  the  progress  of  the  day,  so 
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that  her  friends  may  find  a  pleasure  in 
subjects  a  Uttle  above  bonnets,  though 
I  think  it  a  weakness  if  she  cannot 
manage  time  and  place  for  these  as 
well.  As  beauty  is  also  one  of  God's 
gifts,  it  behoves  us,  if  we  want  to 
do  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law 
justice,  not  to  forget  the  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin — not  to  disgrace 
our  higher  culture  by  worrying  all 
those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact, 
by  untidy  or  unbecoming  dress,  by 
neglect  of  forms,  by  want  of  order, 
neatness,  and  propriety,  a  lack  of 
which  always  to  my  mind  conveys  a 
lack  of  some  mental  capacity ;  for 
surely  a  well-balanced  mind  will  not 
root  up  the  flowers  of  Ufe,  and  only 
leave  the  useful,  but  will  try  to  finish 
each  trivial  task,  as  the  blossom  in 
the  field,  so  perfect  in  itself,  that  when 
we  think  of  either  we  may  feel  fully 
satisfied. 

But  all  women  are  not  polished 
corners  of  a  home.  Well,  the  temple 
is  more  than  the  private  house — it  is 
the  national  home,  in  which  I  would 
have  them  polished  stones,  filling 
fitly,  firmly,  faithfully,  the  sphere  in 
which  they  perform  their  work. 

I  hold  that  a  woman  has  no  right  to 
look  for  support  from  any  but  a  father 
or  a  husband.  No  relation,  no  bro- 
ther even,  ought  to  be  forced  to  sup- 
port such  a  burden,  and,  as  property 
is  apparendy  a  very  uncertain  stand- 
by, each  ought  to  have,  besides  the 
cultivation  necessary  to  secure  for  her 
social  respect,  some  definite  depend- 
ence, some  one  gift  or  taste,  trained 
to  professional  and  marketable  value. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  average  wo- 
man is  naturally  a  duplicate  in  every- 
thing of  the  average  man  ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  average  woman, 
such  as  the  present  nineteenth  cen- 
tury makes  her,  is  below  the  average 
man  of  to-day  incapacity  for  sustained 
mental  labour  and  perseverance.  I 
do  believe  that  the  picked  woman  is 
above  the  average  man  ;  but  with  the 


picked  specimens  of  humanity  I  have 
not  to  do — they  will  prove  their  supe- 
riority by  their  success.  It  is  the 
average  woman  in  whom  I  am  inter- 
ested ;  and  in  what  lines  shall  her 
capabilities  be  developed  ? 

For  the  lower  classes,  necessity  set- 
tled the  question  long  ago.  No 
labourer,  thank  God  !  ever  dreams  of 
bringing  his  girls  up  to  an  idle  Hfe. 
The  needle,  the  mill,  the  shop,  and 
domestic  service,  sweep  off  the  young 
women  of  that  class  as  fast,  or  faster, 
than  they  grow  up,  and  as  the  great 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  govern 
them  :  they  are  out  of  our  province. 

As  we  have  no  privileged,  no  aris- 
tocratic class  in  Canada,  the  great 
middle  class  is  the  one  to  which  most 
of  us  belong.  In  this  rank  nearly 
every  father,  to  quote  Mr.  Trollope, 
hopes  to  see  his  son  making  his  way 
in  life,  and  his  daughter  safely  shel- 
tered in  his  own  home  or  in  that  of 
her  husband.  If  it  is  in  that  of  her 
husband,  well  and  good  ;  there  is  no 
higher  lot  for  a  woman  than  the  pri- 
mal, God-given  one  of  wife  and 
mother.  Let  her  do  her  work  wor- 
thily there,  and  it  will  tax  all  her  pow- 
ers of  body  and  mind  to  fulfil  her 
ideal. 

But  in  her  father's  house,  has 
any  man  a  right  to  condemn  his  girls 
to  spend  their  time  in  that  pale, 
colourless  existence,  without  definite 
aim  or  clear  plan,  which  merely 
passes  on  from  day  to  day.  a  routine 
without  duties  ? — for  I  will  never 
acknowledge  that  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,  dress  prettily,  and  dawdle 
through  the  forenoon  with  the  help  of 
some  self-imposed  task  of  needle- 
work, and  spend  the  afternoon  in  an 
aimless  walk,  will  make  any  woman 
contented.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
energy  with  which  they  pursue  any 
object,  no  matter  to  what  their  atten- 
tion is  directed  for  a  time. 

I  know  that  a  man  feels  himself 
lowered  in  his  own  eyes  if  he  cannot 
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provide  for  the  ladies  of  his  family  ; 
but  I  think  that  this  idea  no  longer 
fits  our  modern  society,  at  any  rate  in 
Canada,  where  investments  are  less 
secure  than  in  older  lands  ;  and  that 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  the  pros- 
pect of  providing  for  them,  they 
should  also  possess  the  power  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves. 

Now  for  the  choice  of  some  means 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Hitherto 
our  sex  have  been  limited  to  three 
occupations,  viz.,  teaching,  house- 
keeping, and  needle-work  :  at  present, 
nursing  and  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine are  opening  new  paths  for 
women.  Against  these  I  have  but  to 
say  that  if  a  woman  goes  in  for  such 
a  study  as  medicine,  she  must  fairly 
look  the  results  in  the  face,  and  the 
first  will  be  the  relinquishment  of  a 
home  (I  do  not  say  of  marriage,  but 
of  home  life) ;  for  the  healer,  like  the 
nun  or  the  soldier,  must  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  obey  the  call  of  duty,  to  give 
up  all  other  objects,  and  to  devote 
her  time  and  atteniion  to  those  whose 
life  may  depend  on  skilful  treatment. 
But  besides  medicine,  are  there  not 
other  arts  and  trades  fit  for  the  more 
nervous,  if  less  powerful,  hands  and 
minds  of  women  ?  What  of  engrav- 
ing,    watchmaking,     lapidary     work, 


designing — for  all  those  branches  of 
manufacture  which  now  give  employ- 
ment to  whole  ateliers  of  Parisian 
workmen,  china  painting,  wood-turn- 
ing, plan-drawing,  gardening  and 
flower-growing,  small  fruit  culture, 
modelling,  and  literary  work — all  of 
which  can  be  carried  on  at  home,  if 
systematically  pursued,  and  all  of 
which  are  healthy  and  fully  within 
the  power  of  any  average  girl  to 
acquire  in  marketable  perfection? 
And  here  I  would  warn  all  girls  that 
rights  mean  labours  and  duties,  and 
that  no  slipshod,  half-finished  efforts 
will  ever  be  aught  but  a  waste  of 
material,  time  and  temper,  both  to 
employer  and  employed.  Those  who 
intend  to  fit  themselves  in  earnest  for 
the  battle  of  life  will  have  to  give  at 
least  ten  hours  of  trained  labour,  week 
after  week  and  year  after  year,  if  they 
intend  really  to  compete  with  men. 

I  think  if  parents  would  devote  the 
money  spent  on  the  last  year's  school 
fees  to  technical  education,  in  what- 
ever branch  the  girl  might  choose 
(and  generally,  by  the  time  a  girl 
reaches  seventeen,  she  ought  to  be 
able  to  judge  for  herself  the  line  of 
life  that  suits  her  best),  the  money 
would  be  more  profitably  employed 
both  for  the  individual  and  for  Canada. 


TO  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY  J.    LOGIE   ROBERTSON,    EDINBURGH,   SCOTLAND. 

Thy  work  may  not  be  measured — scale  and  rule 
Are  for  the  tangible  and  transient  ;  thou 
With  pain  of  heart,  and  sweat  of  brain  and  brow, 

Pliest  thy  work  with  no  material  tool ; 

Therefore  heed  not  the  insult  of  a  fool  — 

Whose  ignorance  of  the  light  would  not  allow 
Th'  existence  of  the  sun  that's  shining  now — 

If  to  the  walls  he  circumscribe  thy  school. 

But  count  thy  work  in  every  life  that  springs 
Attestive  of  thy  teaching,  wheresoe'er 

On  earth  it  suffers  or  in  heaven  it  sings, 

Ownmg  in  part  i'.s  portion  to  thy  care ; 

And  think  that  round  thee  may  be  angel  wings 
And  human  hearts  blessing  thee  unaware, 
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METRES— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.— IT. 

BY    THE    REV.    CHARLES    PELHAM    MULVANY,    M.A.,    SCHOLAR   TRINITY    COLLEGE, 

DUBLIN. 


( Continued  from  page  3SS-) 


THE  earliest  extant  Christian 
hymns,  even  of  those  used  in 
Rome,  were  Greek.  Indeed,  as  Dean 
Milman  has  shewn  in  his  deUghtful 
work  on  "  Latin  Christianity" — a  book 
which,  in  passing,  we  commend  to  our 
readers  as  the  only  readable  ecclesias- 
tical history  we  have  yet  met— the  early 
Christians  at  Rome  were  Greek,  prob- 
ably Syrian  or  Hellenic  sailors  lodging 
in  the  Suburra,  the  cheap  boarding- 
house  quarter  of  Rome.  Now  the  Asia- 
tic element  predominated  among  the 
Greek  or  Hellenistic  Christians,  and 
they  wrote  their  rude  attempts  at 
hymns  on  the  model  of  the  Hebrew 
psalms,  which  have  no  metre,  only  a 
rough  division  into  two  parts,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  "Mediation "and  "end- 
ing" of  the  ecclesiastical  chant  used  by 
the  Levites.  The  Christian  church,  un- 
changing as  became  the  conservative 
East,  has  adhered  to  this  system  to  the 
present  day.  The  hymns  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  of  every  branch  of  the  Greek 
church  are  mere  prose,  with  no  metri- 
cal form.  But  the  Western  Intellect 
of  Europe,  used  to  order  and  law,  de- 
manded a  higher  and  more  complex 
form  of  sacred  verse.  At  first  the 
sacred  poems  vere  in  the  old  classical 
measures  —  hexameters,  pentameters, 
and  Sapphics.  These  are  found  in 
the  fragments  ascribed  to  Pope  Dam- 
asus,  and  in  the  bulky  volume  of 
Prudentius,  who  may  be  considered  as 
the  earliest  Christian  poet.  His  long 
and  dismal  hexameter  poems  on  the 
martyrs,  I  have  read  through.    Doleful 


as  the  east  wind  in  winter,  they  contain 
not  one  breath  wafted  from  the  old  sum- 
mer-bloom of  classical  poetry,  such  as 
one  meets  in  the  latest  and  worst  of  the 
pagan  poets  of  the  Latin  decadence. 
j   Writers  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  revival 
I  school— such  as  Neale,  whose  erudition 
I  in  the  study  of  this  unpoetical  poetry 
made  him  blindly  partial — quote  here 
and  there  a  couplet  from  these  poems. 
I   But  these  are  no  true  specimens  of  its 
I  staple.     Prudentius  and  his  conteinpo- 
;  rary,  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  per- 
ceived that  there  was  something  incon- 
I  gruous  in  the  use  for  hymns  chaunted 
by  ascetics  in  the  cold  grey  dawn  of 
Christianity,  of  metres  that  had  been 
1   sung   to   the   sun-god    and   the    sea- 
I  born  queen  in  the  hot  noon  of  pagan- 
ism.    They  fixed  on  a  measure  that 
had  been  used  but  seldom  and  spare- 
ly by  the   classical  writers.     It  con- 
sisted of  four  feet  of  the  kind  called 
an  iambus,  i.e.  a  short  syllable  followed 
by  a  long.     This  became  the  favour- 
ite metre  of  the  Christian  hymn-writ- 
ers— from  them  this  rhythm,  sung  by 
Anacreon  and  Horace,  became  that  of 
the   Latin    hymn-writers  of   the  fifth 
century,  and  at  last  of  good  Martin 
Luther,  and  of  our  own  Evening  Hymn. 
For  Horace's  line, 

Amid  I  the  stars  |  of  les  |  ser  light  | 
is  the  same  as  Luther's 

Ein  fes  |  ten  Burg  |  he  ist  |  der  Hey  ; 
or  in  the  Evening  Hymn, 
Glory  I  to  Thee,  |  my  God,  |  this  night  |  . 

But  at  first  the  arrangement  into  long 
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and  short  syllables  was  arranged  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
classical  prosody  ;  not  as  our  verses 
are,  merely  by  ear  and  accent.  There 
are  signs  of  change  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury hymn-writers  which  become  more 
and  more  marked  as  the  Latin  lan- 
guage decays ;  to  speak  more  truly, 
grows  into  a  new  form,  that  of  middle 
age  Latin. 

Rhyme  begins  as  prosody  ends,  and 
first  appears  in  the  hymns  of  Venantius 
Fortunatus  in  the  sixth  century.  He, 
flying  from  the  Lombard  invasion  of 
Italy,  found  refuge  in  Gallia,  where  a 
dialect  of  Latin  was  still  the  language 
of  the  educated  classes.  Being  of 
pleasant  manners  and  a  bo7i  vivant, 
he  found  favour — scandal  whispered 
too  much  favour — with  countesses  and 
great  ladies,  to  whom  he  addressed 
"  society  verses  "  and  amatory  poems 
of  some  merit.  (See  essay  on  his  writ- 
ings in  Thierry's  Works.)  In  those 
days  literary  merit  did  not  disqualify 
a  man  from  being  a  bishop.  Ve- 
nantius was  raised  to  the  episcopate, 
and  henceforth  wrote  hymns — some 
of  the  best  and  most  spirited  yet  com- 
posed.     His  was  the  glorious 

Vex  ilia  Regis  pro  de  unt  ! 
(The  Royal  Standards  onward  go,) 

now  sung  in  the  Roman  and  English 
churches.  (See  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern.)  Distinct  traces  of  rhyme  ap- 
pear in  this  poet,  who  is  the  connect- 
ing 1  ink  between  classical  Latin  and  the 
Middle  Ages.  From  his  time  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  an  ornament  of 
Latin  poetry.  It  is  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute from  what  source  and  in  what 
manner  rhyme  came  into  European 
verse ;  probably  not,  as  some  have 
thought,  from  the  Arabian  poets. 
Surely  it  may  have  developed  spontan- 
eously in  the  increasing  complexity 
and  demand  for  intricacy  of  form  of 
the  new  European  verse.  It  is  the 
great  difference  between  the  old  clas- 
sical   poetry  and   the    new.     Goethe 


makes  Helen,  as  representative  of  the 
old  classical  culture,  wake  to  modern 
life.  What  astonishes  her  most  is  the 
change  in  poetry,  the  two  lines  having 
the  same  ending  of  rhyme  at  the  end 
of  each — as  she  puts  it,  "  the  two 
lines  kissing  each  other." 

The  tenth  century,  which  Hallam 
calls  the  darkest  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
witnessed  a  retrograde  movement 
towards  the  hymns  in  the  form  used 
in  the  East.  With  the  gladness  and 
opening  life  of  the  eleventh  and 
following  centuries  came  the  rise  of 
the  I  uropean  Universities,  and  the 
flowering  forth  of  Gothic  architecture, 
it  was  no  longer  pent  into  massive 
arches,  to  make  gloomier  the  asceti- 
cism of  the  anchorite ;  the  sense  of 
beauty  wakened  into  life ;  even 
churches  became  cheerful  with  the 
summer  wild-flower  carved  on  their 
columns,  and  the  colours  of  rose  and 
violet  shining  bright  in  the  windows. 
The  poetry  used  by  the  hymn-writers 
partook  of  this  change ;  to  them  we 
owe  the  beautiful  seven-syllable  tro- 
chaic metre  so  lovable  in  some  of 
our  most  perfect  lyric  poetry — as  in 
Byron's  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  Shelley's 
"  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean 
Hills,"  and  Morris's  "  In  the  Merry 
White-thorn  Brake."  It  occurs  in 
some  lovely  lines  attributed  to  St. 
Hildebert,  and  quoted  in  Longfellow's 
"Golden  Legend."  But  enough  of 
the  mediaeval  poetry;  it  served  a  pur- 
pose of  transition  ;  and  what  life  it 
had  faded  as  illuminating  became  a 
lost  art,  and  the  colours  in  the  cathe- 
dral windows  grew  dimmer  in  the  com- 
ing dawn  of  the  Reformation.  During 
the  reaction  from  the  Church  in  Pro- 
vence, which  the  Church  in  the  day  of 
her  power  was  able  to  stamp  out  in 
blood,  among  the  sectaries  of  Pro- 
vence arose  a  new  school  of  lyric  poe- 
try, in  part  derived  from  the  rhymed 
I>atin  verse,  but  with  far  more  intricacy 
of  structure  and  a  cadence  of  refrain 
and  recurrence  of  rhyme — key-notes 
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which  developed  into  the  early  French 
ballade.  The  early  French  and  Nor- 
man romancers  wrote  long  poems  and 
tales  in  the  eight -syllable  iambic 
metre  of  the  Ambrosian  Hymns. 
Thence  this  metre  passed  to  England 
with  the  Anglo-Norman  Romance 
poetry,  to  be  used  in  a  modern  form, 
first  by  Chaucer,  to  be  degraded  by 
the  Hudibrastic  writers,  and  to  be 
glorified  by  Scott,  Byron,  and  Words- 


worth, with  a  long  course  before  it  in 
the  future  of  our  literature.  1  he  (so- 
called)  heroic  metre,  an  iambic  line 
of  ten  syllables  instead  of  eight,  was 
introduced  by  Chaucer.  In  the  hands 
of  Dryden  and  Pope  it  became  the 
special  vehicle  for  satire.  A  few 
words  remain  to  be  said  on  some  of 
the  more  specialized  forms  of  modern 
metre,  and  on  the  rise  and  varieties  of 
English  blank  verse. 


( To  be  centinited. 


QUESTIONING  AND  ANSWERING. 


BY    W.    R.    MILLER,    PRINXIPAL    OF    THE    MODEL    SCHOOL,    GODERICH. 


IN  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
Questioning  and  Answering,  I 
propose  to  briefly  discuss,  ist,  The 
importance  of  a  proper  system  of 
questioning,  and  how  proficiency 
may  be  attained ;  2nd,  To  offer 
some  general  observations  on  what 
I  consider  to  be  proper  and  what 
to  be  improper  styles  of  questioning 
and  answering.  I  look  upon  ques- 
tioning as  the  most  important  part  of 
the  teacher's  work,  since  to  this  all 
other  parts  converge,  or  from  it  di- 
verge, and  failure  here,  necessarily, 
very  materially  affects  his  success  as 
a  teacher. 

To  rightly  estimate  the  importance 
of  the  art  of  questioning  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  diff'erent 
purposes  which  it  serves.  What  is 
commonly  called  Tentative  or  Pre- 
liminary questioning  has  for  its  objects, 
TSt,  To  discover  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  pupil  in 
reference  to  the  subject  about  to  be 
taught,  so  that  the  teacher  may  adapt 
his  instruction  to  the  child's  wants,  and 
avoid  wasting  time  by  attempting  to 
teach  what  the  pupils  already  know ; 
2nd,  That  the  teacher  may  utilize  the 
information  already  acquired  as  a  foun- 


dation on  which  to  build  additional 
knowledge. 

By  a  brief  series  of  searching 
questions  the  teacher  is  able  to  fix  the 
Umit  between  the  known  and  unknown^ 
and  to  put  the  class  in  a  condition  to 
receive  and  master  the  knowledge  he 
has  in  store  for  them. 

The    most    important    objects    of 

questioning  are  the  development  and 

:   cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

These  objects  are  attained  principally 

j  by  what  is  called  Socratic  or  instruc- 

1   tive  questioning,  which  leads  the  pupil 

!   to  discover  truth  for  himself     This 

j   system  carries  the  pupil  along  a  suc- 

I   cession  of  steps  by  which  he  is  brought 

to  see  the  facts  we  wish  him  to  learn. 

The  principle  on  which  the  system  is 

'  based  is  that  it  is  what  the  child  does 

for  himself,  aot  what  is  done  for  him, 

that  really  educates  him,  and  therefore 

the    teacher  should  not    tell  a  pupil 

what  he  can  guide  him  to  discover  for 

himself.     An  important  advantage  of 

this    system    is    that    knowledge    so 

[  gained   is    much    more    likely  to    be 

j  retained    than   that  acquired  in   any 

I   other  way. 

I       The  object  of  examination  question- 
ing is  to  test  acquired  knowledge.    By 
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it  the  teacher  ascertains  how  much 
the  pupil  retains  of  information  pre- 
viously given,  and  whether  assigned 
lessons  have  been  properly  prepared. 
Such  questioning  should  be  searching, 
so  that  a  superficial  may  not  pass  for 
thorough  preparation,  for  which  pur- 
pose stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
more  important  points  in  the  lesson 
rather  than  on  those  that  are  most 
obvious. 

Fair,  honest,  and  searching  ques- 
tioning will  influence  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  preparation  of  assigned 
lessons.  When  the  pupils  know  that 
they  will  be  thoroughly  tested  and 
will  receive  credit  for  their  diligence, 
they  will  have  a  strong  motive  lor 
exertion  ;  but  if  the  test  be  im.perfect 
or  unsteady  it  holds  out  a  chance  of 
escape,  and  thus  virtually  encourages 
a  low  standard  of  preparation. 

Such  are  the  principal  forms  of  ques- 
tioning and 'their  uses.  The  teacher 
has  constant  occasion,  in  almost  every 
recitation,  to  use  the  three  kinds  in 
close  conjunction  with  each  other. 
Examination  andjinstructive  question- 
ing, particularly,  should  be  intimately 
connected.  Thus,  when  a  pupil  fails 
to  answer  a  question,  or  does  not 
answer  it  correctly, 't  the  4,  question 
should  not  be  passed  to  another  mem- 
ber of  the  class,  as  is  so  frequently 
done  ;  but  in  the  first  case,  the  teacher 
should  go  back  a  step  or  two,  and  by 
judicious  questioning  lead  the  pupil 
to  see  the  fact  for  himself,  and  in  the 
second  case  the  pupil  should  first  be 
brought  to  see  his  mistake  and  then 
questioned  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion. 

The  greatest  pains  should  be  taken 
in  dealing  with  incorrect  answers,  as 
they  shew  the  pupil's'deficiencies  in, 
and  misconceptions  of  the  subject,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  indicate  clearly 
where  he  is  weak,  and  should  lead  the 
teacher  to  make  a  proper  diagnosis  of 
the  case,  and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

How  may  the  teacher  attain  pro- 


ficiency in  questioning?  The  most 
essential  requisites  are,  I  think,  ist, 
Adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  which  knowledge 
should  embrace  not  only  what  the 
text-book  contains  on  the  subject,  but 
such  collateral  matter  as  can  be  in- 
troduced for  illustration  and  explana- 
tion. 2nd,  A  just  appreciation  of  the 
capacity  of  the  pupils.  And  3rd, 
Experience  as  the  result  of  practice. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  not  only 
extensive  general  .scholarship,  but 
also  careful  and  thorough  preparation 
of  each  day's  work,  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  efficiency  in  conducting 
recitations. 

Neither  aptitude,  experience  in 
teaching,  nor  knowledge  of  system, 
can  compensate  for  lack  of  prepara- 
tion. The  teacher  should  know  the 
subject  so  as  to  be  able  to  entirely 
dispense  with  the  use  of  the  text-book 
during  recitation.  Such  being  the  case, 
he  will  be  able  to  give  his  attention 
entirely  to  the  class,  and  consequently 
conduct  the  exercise  with  much  more 
vigour  and  animation  ;  and,  what  is 
also  of  much  importance,  he  will 
impress  the  pupils  with  that  sense  of 
his  competence  and  ability  which  is 
necessary  to  ensure  their  confidence 
and  respect. 

Besides  benefiting  the  pupils,  such 
a  system  will  improve  the  teacher's 
own  mind,  and  he  will  be  encouraged, 
as  from  time  to  time  he  teaches  the 
same  subject,  at  finding  that  he  is 
able  to  do  it  better  than  ever  before, 
and  that  instead  of  being  wearied 
with  repetition  he  becomes  more  and 
more  enthusiastic  on  the  subject. 

The  capacity  of  the  class  should  be 
considered,  so  that  the  use  of  ques- 
tions that  are  either  too  easy  or  too 
difiicult  may  be  avoided.  The  great 
design  of  proper  questioning  is  to 
lead  pupils  to  think  clearly;  therefore 
each  question  should  require  a  dis- 
tinct intellectual  effort,  and  each 
answer    should    be    the    thoughtful 
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result  of  such  effort.  If  the  questions 
are  too  easy  the  mental  effort  is 
unnecessary,  the  exercise  ceases  to 
be  interesting,  and  consequently  the 
pupils  become  careless;  while  ques- 
tions that  are  so  difficult  that  pupils 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
answer  them,  lead  either  to  guessing 
— a  most  injurious  habit — or  to  the 
discouragement  of  the  class,  which 
should  always  be  carefully  avoided. 

With  regard  to  the  third  requisite, 
viz.,  Experience,  I  will  merely  re- 
mark that  questioning  is  an  art,  and 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  arts,  proficiency 
can  be  attained  only  by  long-con- 
tinued and  careful  practice.  The 
teacher  should  studiously  avoid  any 
system  which  has  been  found  defec- 
tive, or  is  not  calculated  to  act  advan- 
tageously in  the  education  of  the 
pupil,  and  constantly  aim  at  finding 
out  and  using  that  system  which  will 
best  promote  the  educational  interests 
of  the  class. 

I  shall  now  offer  some  general 
observations  on  what  I  consider 
defective  and  what  proper  forms  of 
questioning  and  answering.  Ques- 
tions should  be  clear,  concise,  defi- 
nite, and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  class.  They  should  be  uttered 
distinctly,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  every 
member  of  the  class,  and  in  order  to 
necessitate  close  attention  should  not 
be  repeated  by  the  teacher.  They 
should  be  correct  in  form,  so  that  no 
change  of  phraseology  will  be  neces- 
sary, as  such  change  causes  loss  of 
time  and  tends  to  confuse  the  pupil. 
They  should  be  in  plain,  simple  la:> 
guage,  intelligible  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  most  deficient  in  the  class, 
and  should  at  once  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  to  the  specific  point 
of  which  they  are  to  speak.  Indefi- 
nite or  general  questions,  such  as 
"Tell  what  you  know  about  the 
Pacific  Railway,"  or  "  Sketch  the 
reign  of  John,"  may  do  for  written 
examinations,  where  the  pupil  is  ex- 


pected to  say  all  he  can  on  a  given 
subject,  but  in  oral  examination  it 
saves  time  and  prevents  the  introduc- 
tion of  much  irrelevant  matter  to  con- 
fine the  pupils  to  definite  answers  by 
definite  questions. 

As  a  series,  questions  should  be 
logical — should  omit  nothing — should 
develop  every  point  in  its  proper 
place,  and  constantly  lead  to  the 
ultimate  fact  to  be  brought  out  in  the 
lesson. 

Ambiguous  questions,  or  those  that 
allow  of  a  choice  of  answers,  should 
not  be  used,  as  they  encourage  the 
habit  of  guessing.  They  should  not 
suggest  the  answer,  either  by  the  form 
of  the  question,  tone  of  the  voice,  in- 
flection, emphasis,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  by  contrast,  as,  "  Is  the  ele- 
phant a  very  small  animal?"  As  a 
rule,  questions  should  not  admit  of 
being  answered  by  a  simple  "yes"'  or 
"no,"  but  should  generally  require 
an  answer  in  the  form  of  a  complete 
sentence.  Mere  assent  or  dissent 
does  not  require  much  intellectual 
effort;  and  questions  that  admit  of 
such  answers  do  not  thoroughly  test 
a  pupil's  knowledge,  as  he  may  know 
enough  about  the  subject  to  enable 
him  to  answer  correctly  in  this  way, 
and  still  have  very  vague  ideas  re- 
garding it.  Another  weighty  objec- 
tion to  such  answers  is  that  they  are 
useless  as  a  means  of  cultivating  lan- 
guage, while  the  complete  sentence 
form  accustoms  the  pupil  to  correct 
and  fluent  expression  and  thought- 
fulness —  shews  more  clearly  the 
amount  of  his  knowledge,  and  thus 
leads  to  more  pointed  and  suitable 
instruction — and  if,  as  should  always 
be  the  case,  the  teacher  requires  an- 
swers to  be  grammatically  correct, 
forms  one  of  the  very  best  exercises 
in  composition  and  grammar  ;  for  I 
firmly  maintain  that  grammar  can  be 
far  more  practically  and  usefully  taught 
by  requiring  pupils  to  speak  correctly 
in   the  ordinarv  conversation  of  the 
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school-room  and  playground,  than  by 
a  slavish  adherence  to  text-books  and 
the  memorizing  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  definitions  and  rules. 

Unless  in  the  case  of  definitions, 
answers  should  not  be  required  in  the 
words  of  the  book,  as  by  such  a  me- 
thod the  pupil  may  easily  substitute 
memory  for  understanding  in  prepar- 
ing and  rehearsing  his  lessons. 

Elliptical  questioning  may  be  used 
in  the  case  of  young  pupils  whose  vo- 
cabulary is  limited,  but  should  not  be 
used  any  longer  than  is  necessary  on 
that  account. 

Simultaneous  answering  may  be  used 
to  encourage  the  weak  and  timid — 
to  give  animation  to  a  class  when 
the  interest  begins  to  flag,  or  in  a  hur- 
ried recapitulation,  at  the  close  of 
the  different  points  taught  in  the  les- 
son, but  otherwise  it  should  not  be 
used,  as  it  is  apt  to  destroy  indepen- 
dence in  the  pupil  by  taking  away  his 
individuality.  It  also  offers  a  very 
strong  temptation  to  indolence,  as  the 
deficiencies  of  a  pupil  cannot  by  such 
answering  be  made  apparent  to  his 
teacher  and  classmates. 

1  need  hardly  say  that  questions 
should  not  be  given  to  the  members 
of  the  class  in  regular  rotation,  or  to 
individual  members  of  the  class.  Each 
question  should  be  given  to  the  whole 
class,  so  that  every  individual  will  re- 
quire to  make  the  intellectual  effort 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  the 
answer,  and,  after  a  slight  pause,  some 
member  of  the  class  should  be  called 
upon  to  answer  without  any  previous 
intuiiation  as  to  who  such  person 
will  be. 

Questions  should  be  properly  dis- 
tributed, so  that  no  member  may  feel 
slighted  or  neglected,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  careless  pupils  may  be  obtained 
by  frequently  calling  upon  them  to 
answer. 

Answers  should  indicate  thought- 
fulness,  and  be  given  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  distinctly 


heard  by  every  member  of  the  class  ; 

if  not  so  given,  the  answer  should  be 
repeated  by  the  pupil — not  by  the 
teacher.  The  manner  of  dealing 
with  incorrect  answers,  as  already  in- 
dicated, refers  only  to  instructive 
questioning.  In  reviews,  of  course, 
the  pupils  should  receive  credit  for 
correct  answers  only,  but  the  mistakes 
should  be  noted  and  corrected  at  the 
close  of  the  review. 

In  conducting  a  recitation,  the 
teacher's  manner  should  be  lively, 
animated  and  encouraging,  No  pu- 
pil should  be  ridiculed  on  account 
of  deficiencies;  and  judicious  praise 
should  be  given  when  deserved.  I 
am  afraid  that  we,  as  teachers,  are 
apt  to  use  censure  too  lavishly  and 
praise  too  sparingly. 

"Timothy Titcomb,"  in  his  "Les- 
sons in  Life,"  very  aptly  says:  "The 
desire  for  approbation  is  as  legitimate 
as  the  desire  for  food.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  should  be  much  used  as  a 
motive  for  action,  perhaps  it  should 
never  be;  but  when  a  person,  from  a 
good  motive,  does  a  good  action,  he 
deserves  the  approval  of  the  hearts 
that  love  him,  and  he  receives  their 
expressions  of  praise  with  grateful 
pleasure.  Nay,  if  these  expressions 
of  approval  are  denied  him,  he  feels 
in  a  certain  sense  wronged.  He  feels 
that  justice  has  not  been  done  him, 
and  that  there  is  something  due  him 
that  has  not  been  paid.  When  a  pupil 
takes  pains  to  do  well,  he  feels  himself 
paid  for  every  endeavour  by  praise, 
and  the  most  unsophisticated  child 
knows  when  praise  is  justly  due." 

The  least  defective  form  I  propose 
noticing  is  the  "drawing-out  process," 
which  consists  in  asking  what  the 
lawyers  call  leading  qiiestiotis. 

It  is  so  well  described  by  Page,  in 
his  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching," 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  his 
words. 

An  arithmetic  class  is  called  up,  and 
the  following  dialogue  takes  place  : — 
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"Where  do  you  begin?"  said  the 
teacher,  taking  the  book. 

Pupil — On  the  8oth  page.  3rd 
question. 

Teacher — Read  it,  Charles. 

Charles — "A  man  being  asked 
how  many  sheep  he  had,  said  that 
he  had  them  in  two  pastures  :  in  one 
pasture  he  had  eight ;  that  three- 
fourths  of  these  were  just  one-third 
of  what  he  had  in  the  other.  How 
many  were  there  in  the  other?" 

Teacher — Well,  Charles,  you  must 
first  get  one-fourth  of  eight,  must  you 
not? 

Charles — Yes,  sir. 

Teacher — Well,  one-fourth  of  eight 
is  two,  isn't  it  ? 

Charles — Yes,  sir,  one-fourth  of 
eight  is  two. 

Teacher — -Well  then,  three-fourths 
will  be  three  times  two,  won't  it  ? 

Charles — Yes,  sir. 

Teacher — Well,  three  times  two  are 
six,  eh? 

Charles — Yes,  sir. 

Teacher — Very  well.  Now,  the 
book  says  that  this  six  is  just  one- 
third  of  what  he  had  in  the  other 
pasture,  don't  it? 

Charles — Yes,  sir. 

Teacher — Then  if  six  is  one-third, 
three-thirds  will  be — three  times  six, 
won't  it  ? 

Charles — Yes,  sir. 


Teacher — Then  he  had  eighteen 
sheep  in  the  other  pasture,  had  he? 

Charles — Yes,  sir. 

Teacher — Next,  take  the  next  one. 

At  this  point  1  interposed,  and 
asked  the  teacher  if  he  would  request 
Charles  to  go  through  it  alone.  "Oh 
yes,"  said  the  teacher;  "Charles,  you 
may  do  it  again."  Charles  read  it 
again  and  looked  up.  "Well,"  said 
the  teacher,  "you  must  first  get  one- 
fourth  of  eight,  mustn't  you?"  "Yes, 
sir,"  "And  one-fourth  of  eight  is 
two,  isn't  it?"  "Yes  sir."  And  so 
the  process  went  on  as  before,  till  the 
final  eighteen  sheep  were  drawn  out 
as  before.  The  teacher  looked  around 
with  an  air  which  seemed  to  say, 
"Now  I  suppose  you  are  satisfied." 
"Shall  I  ask  Charles  to  do  it  again?" 
said  I.  The  teacher  assented.  Charles 
again  read  the  question  and  again — 
looked  up.  I  waited  and  he  waited ; 
but  the  teacher  could  not  wait.  "  Why, 
Charles,"  said  he  impatiently,  "you 
want  one- fourth  of  eight,  don't  you?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Charles,  promptly, 
and  I  thought  best  not  to  insist  fur- 
ther at  this  time  upon  a  repetition  of 
Yes^  sir,  and  the  class  were  allowed 
to  proceed  in  their  own  way. 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  Of 
course  no  teacher  in  West  Huron 
adopts  such  a  method,  but  I  fear 
something  similar  may  still  be  heard 
in  other  districts. 


Parents  and  the  Schools. — Some  lime 
ought  to  be  taken,  at  home,  to  talk  with  the 
children  about  what  they  are  learning  and 
doing  at  school.  Such  talks  are  what  chil- 
dren naturally  expect  and  like.  Your  chil- 
dren are  not  turned  away  to  school  to  shift 
wholly  for  themselves,  or  to  be  taken  care 
of  wholly  by  the  teacher,  without  any  thought 
of  your  own  for  them.  You  ought  to  know 
what  they  are  studying,    and   how  they  are 

29 


getting  on.  No  matter  if  you  find  out  some- 
thing about  their  plays  and  playmates,  and 
the  way  they  spend  their  recess.  No  mat- 
ter, either,  if  the  teacher  finds  out  that  you 
know  something  of  what  is  going  on  in  and 
about  the  school-house ;  and  if  she  comes  to 
understand  that  without  your  keeping  any 
close  and  sharp  watch  upon  her,  you  have 
an  eye  at  least  for  all  the  good  work  she  is 
doing. — Congregationalist . 
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INCENTIVES  TO  STUDY. 


BY   J.    CONNOLLY.    HOLMESVILLE,    WEST    HURON. 


NO  subject  at  the  present  time  is 
having  more  said  or  written 
about  it,  by  literary  men  of  the  high- 
est attainments,  than  that  of  educa- 
tion. If  this  be  the  case,  hovv  difficult 
is  it  for  us  to  find  a  theme  in  relation 
thereto  that  has  not  already  been 
given  every  opportunity  to  divulge 
its  secrets. 

I,  in  my  own  simplicity,  thought 
such  a  subject  not  altogether  exhaust- 
ed. It  had  presented  itself  to  me  as 
one  on  which  I  could  dilate  at  pleasure 
without  treading  on  the  corns  of  any- 
one, but  no  sooner  had  I  commenced 
to  dig  and  delve  in  search  of  some 
matter  to  help  me  in  the  amplification 
of  my  skeleton,  than  I  found  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  in  all  its  va- 
rious branches,  had  been  fully  treated 
before  I  was  born.  Consequently, 
anything  which  I  present  before  you 
to-day  may  be  found  little  more  than 
gleanings,  if  you  allow  me  the  expres- 
sion, out  of  the  full  sheaves  of  those 
who  have  written  so  ably  on  the  mat- 
ter before  us  ;  yet  I  would  fain  hope 
that  what  I  do  biing  before  you  may 
not  be  entirely  void  of  interest,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  lead  some 
to  read  more  on  this  important  subject, 
and  others  to  practise  what  they  have 
I  Iready  read. 

Those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  profession  of  teaching  will  have 
observed  that  the  pupil's  attention  to 
study,  unless  guided  by  a  master 
hand,  or  a  natural  inclination  amount- 
ing to  pertinacity,  is  as  changeable  as 
the  wind  on  the  seaboard,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  regular. 

It  therefore  devolves  upon  us,  as 


teachers,  to  devise  some  plans  or 
schemes,  and  prove  them  by  experi- 
ment ;  or  better,  if  already  proven  and 
at  our  disposal,  to  use  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  youth  under  our  charge 
may  be  as  steady  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  as  a  vessel  under  the 
favouring  breezes  of  the  trade  winds. 

"Surely,"  says  one,  "this  is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished.  I 
am  afraid  your  standard  is  too  high." 
Too  high  it  may  be,  but  I  protest  that 
in  this  case  it  is  better,  yea,  a  great 
deal  better,  to  err  on  the  side  of  a 
high  standard  than  on  that  of  a  low 
one.  It  is  a  good  horse  that  never 
stumbles,  and  it  is  about  as  safe  to  be 
thrown  from  his  back  clearing  a  fence 
as  when  he  stumbles  on  a  stone ;  in 
the  former  you  are  on  your  guard — 
not  so  in  the  latter. 

But  what  are  those  incentives  by 
which  we  may  incite  our  pupils  to 
study  ?  First,  let  me  direct  your  at- 
tention to  that  of  Approbation,  and  its 
opposite.  Disapprobation.  See  that' 
boy,  as  he  wends  his  way  along  the 
public  thoroughfare,  by  the  side,  it 
may  be,  of  a  brother  or  a  sister.  It 
takes  not  the  eye  of  a  close  observer 
to  discern  the  troubled  countenance. 
He  has  reached  the  school.  The  tear 
glistens  in  his  eye.  Mark  the  look 
of  yonder  teacher.  Tenderness  is  in 
that  face.  That  glance  is  friendly. 
Sympathy  is  depicted  there.  Note  the 
effects.  The  child  is  assured  no  harm 
can  befall  him.  That  approving  smile 
has  removed  from  his  youthful  mind 
the  horror  of  the  strap,  so  glibly  re- 
hearsed at  home,  never  more  to  be 
reinstated    unless    by  that    monster, 
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Incompetence,  which  rules  by  fear  and 
not  by  love. 

A  small  matter,  indeed,  is  this  to 
the  superficial  observer,  but  not  so  to 
him  that  understands  a  little  of  human 
nature.  That  boy,  on  leaving  home, 
was  resolved  to  learn — was  deter- 
mined to  win  honours  deserving  of 
praise  from  a  kind  and  affectionate 
mother,  who  had  fitted  him  out  with 
care  on  this  important  morning,  and 
watched  with  pride  his  receding  form 
as  it  vanished  m  the  distance. 

With  such  a  reception  shall  his  hopes 
not  be  realized  ?  Our  answer  must  be 
in  the  affirmative,  unless  his  talents 
at  this  stage  are  far  below  the  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  instead  of  that 
attractive  and  winning  smile  beaming 
on  the  teacher's  countenance,  a  sour 
look,  a  reproachful  eye,  meet  the  gaze 
of  the  lad ;  count  the  cost,  all  happi- 
ness gone,  his  castles  built  in  air  are 
fled.  No  place  like  home,  if  not  in 
so  many  words,  is  the  substance  of  his 
thoughts.  What  a  toil  is  the  task, 
which  might  have  been  a  pleasure  ! 
And  do  I  overshoot  the  mark  in  stat- 
ing that  half  as  many  years  are  con- 
sumed in  mastering  "  the  Primer  "  as 
under  genial  influences  months  would 
have  accomplished  ?  Beware.  I  say, 
how  you  meet  that  timid  one,  as  for 
the  first  time  he  crosses  the  threshold 
of  the  school. 

"  Speak  gently  to  the  little  child  ; 
Its  love  be  sure  to  gain  ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild  ; 
It  may  not  long  remain." 

Now,  presuming  that  the  child  has 
entered  school  and  commenced  its  I 
studies  under  the  most  favourable  cir-  j 
cumstances,  what  :heaper  incentive, 
from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  can  be 
used  than  that  of  praise,  or  a  more 
effective  one,  so  far  as  the  child  is  con- 
cerned ?  A  little  of  it  suits  very  well 
for  the  best  of  us,  and,  if  too  much  be 
not  taken,  acts  as  a  gentle  medicine, 
invigorating  and  restoring  our  languid 
faculties  to  a  normal  condition  ;  but 


how  much  the  more  that  pupil's  ? 
Have  you  tried  it?  What  a  beam  of 
light  illumines  the  face  as  that  six- 
year-old  takes  in  the  situation,  and 
understands  that  he  is  the  recipient 
of  such  kindness  !  How  he  takes  his 
seat,  looking  here  and  there  all  over 
the  room  to  see  if  those  present  have 
not  heard  the  burning  words,  or  seen 
the  look,  the  cause  of  his  felicity  ! 

While  laying  so  much  stress  on  the 
approval  of  attention  to  study,  I  would 
have  you  to  understand  that  this  word 
or  these  words  of  praise  are  to  be 
spoken  in  season  and  not  out  of  sea- 
son. You  are  not,  on  every  occasion, 
to  lavish  your  commendations  on  him. 
Lord  Dufferin,  as  often  as  he  threw 
the  turf  into  the  Geyser,  had  a  rise 
out  of  him.  Not  so  in  the  case  be- 
fore us.     Time  your  rewards. 

The   opposite   of    Approbation   is 
Disapprobation,  also  a  powerful  fac- 
tor towards  urging  some,  and  perhaps 
all,  at   tim.es,  to  gain  a  little  know- 
ledge.    We  are  all  prone  to  become 
weary  in  the  pursuit  of  any  game — to 
hang  fire  ;    the  old  stimulant  is  not 
sufficient  to  arouse  us  from  our  leth- 
argy.    For  the  present  its  efficacy  is 
gone,  and  we  resort  to  another  course 
of  procedure  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
What  shall  it  be?     Disapprobation? 
Yes.     But  how  ?  that  is  the  question. 
Your  reproachful  look  comes  in  now 
— not  the  look  of  anger — put  it  on. 
Your  word  of  correction,  not  the  rod 
of  correction,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  occasion.     Not,  as  I  said  at  our 
last  meeting,  that  the  birch  is  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  by  no  means.      "'A  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place,"  is  my  motto.     In  the  dismissal 
of  this  part  of  my  subject  let  me  say, 
your  reproachful  look,  your  word  of 
correction,    should,    if    possible,    be 
given,  in   the  first  place,   in  private, 
and  if  not  sufficient,  as  publicly  as 
your  praise. 

Emulation  will  now  engage  our  at- 
tention as  an  incentive.     I  mean  pro- 
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gression  without  envy.  "  Let  nothing 
be  done  through  strife  or  vain-glory," 
saith  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  this  com- 
mand be  broken,  surely  the  golden 
rule,  to  prefer  another  to  yourself, 
is  also  transgressed,  in  which,  says 
Dr.  Wilson,  "  the  whole  essential 
essence  of  true  gentlemanly  conduct 
lies." 

Having  thus  defined  emulation,  let 
us  examine  how  it  serves  duty  as  a 
motive  to  influence  our  desire  for  in- 
formation. A  more  common  phrase 
than  "  getting  on  "  I  cannot  think  of. 
Every  man  you  meet,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  learned  or  unlearned,  is  desirous 
of  "getting  on"  in  the  world.  Is 
there  anything  wrong  in  this  desire  ? 
Certainly  not.  What  a  world  this  of 
ours  would  be  if  we  were  content  with 
our  present  acquisitions,  thoroughly 
conservative  in  all  our  actions,  not  an 
iota  of  go-a-head  in  our  nature  ! 
Truly,  a  Sleepy  Hollow  it  would  be. 
But  such  is  not  our  constitution.  We 
are  either  progressing  or  performing  a 
retrograde  movement.  The  majority 
incline  to  the  "  getting  on."  How  is 
it  done?  In  an  upright  manner?  Is 
the  tendency  of  our  teaching  to  make 
men  love  the  golden  rule — to  pre- 
fer another  to  oneself?  I  am  afraid 
not.  When  boys  and  girls,  young 
men  and  maidens,  can  be  found  who 
rejoice  at  the  blighting  of  the  hopes 
of  their  companions — who  glory  in 
their  own  success,  and  openly  pro- 
claim, "None  is  like  unto  me" — when 
we  find  this  not  confined  to  individu- 
als alone,  but  displayed  in  the  family,  is 
there  not  "  a  screw  loose  "  somewhere 
— something  wrong  that  requires  to 
be  set  right?  No  wonder  that  a  gen- 
tleman said  to  ine  the  other  day, 
that  "  the  total  sum  of  the  work  done 
in  our  schools.  Public  and  High,  is 
intellectual  culture,  the  social  and 
moral  element  being  entirelyignored." 
This  I  consider  due  to  emulation, 
meaning  rivalry  and  envy.  The  whole 
powers  of  our  pupils  are  applied  that 


they  may  head  the  list  on  examination 

day,  crow  over  the  result,  and  bring 
into  contempt  those  who  are  unsuc- 
cessful. A  story  told  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  his  school  days  may  illus- 
trate the  point,  though  far-fetched. 
"  There  was,"  said  he,  "  a  boy  in  my 
class  at  school  who  stood  always  at 
the  top ;  nor  could  I,  with  all  my 
efforts,  supplant  him.  Day  after  day 
came,  and  still  he  kept  his  place,  do 
what  I  would,  till  at  length  I  observed 
that,  when  a  question  was  asked  him, 
he  always  fumbled  with  his  fingers  at 
a  particular  button  in  the  lower  part 
of  his  waistcoat.  To  remove  it,  there- 
fore, became  expedient  in  my  eyes, 
and  in  an  evil  moment  it  was  removed 
with  a  knife.  Great  was  my  anxiety 
to  know  the  success  of  my  measure, 
and  it  succeeded  too  well.  When  the 
boy  was  next  questioned,  his  fingers 
sought  again  for  the  button,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  found.  In  his  distress  he 
looked  down  for  it :  it  was  to  be  seen 
no  more  than  to  be  felt.  He  stood 
confounded,  and  I  took  possession  of 
his  place;  nor  did  he  ever  recover  it, 
or  ever,  I  believe,  suspect  who  was 
the  author  of  his  wrong."  Does 
not  the  same  principle  live  to-day? 
Should  this  be  the  case  ?  I  could 
take  you  to  a  house  not  a  thousand 
miles  away ;  thither  the  weekly  papers 
were  carried,  that  certain  names  might 
be  displayed,  knowing  well  that  the 
members  of  the  household  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  on  this 
printed  sheet.  We  talk  about  ques- 
tionable advertising.  Is  not  this 
questionable  advertising  ?  Judge  for 
yourselves.  What  is  pubHshed  ?  Is 
it  entirely  the  result  of  perseverance? 
Is  it  entirely  the  result  of  effort  or  of 
worth  ?  You  will  surely  not  say  it  is ; 
nor  yet  would  I  affirm  that  they  are 
absent.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  cer- 
tain, viz.  :  that  some  hard-working  stu- 
dent's name  is  not  there,  and  we  do 
him  an  injury  by  its  absence.  Let  us 
do  right,  encourage  our  pupils  to  do 
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right,  and  be  careful  about  the  means 
we  employ  to  incite  them  to  win  pre- 
ferment. 

I  say  this  not  in  the  way  of  com- 
plaint; for  I  am  proud  of  our  system 
of  education — proud  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress being  made  towards  perfection 
— proud  of  being  associated  to-day 
with  men  and  women  who  are  covet- 
ing the  best  gifts,  that  they  may  dis- 
charge their  duties  faithfully.  We  are 
not  engaged  in  a  game  of  chance,  but 
may,  by  the  judicious  use  of  our  tal- 
ents, discard  that  which  is  of  no  ser- 
vice to  our  calling — a  calling  next  in 
importance  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  as  broad  in  its  influences.  Par- 
don this  digression. 

I  was  saying  we  must  be  careful 
about  the  means  we  employ  to  kindle 
and  foster  the  desire  for  preferment. 
We  must  educate  them,  not  forgetting 
that  part  of  a  liberal  education,  as  laid 
down  by  Huxley,  viz.,  "  To  love  all 
beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to 
hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others 
as  himself;"  and  the  same  writer  says  : 
"  I  protest  that  if  some  great  power 
would  agree  to  make  me  always  think 
what  is  true,  and  do  what  is  right,  on 
condition  of  being  turned  into  a  sort 
of  clock,  and  wound  up  every  morn- 
ing before  I  got  out  of  bed,  I  should 
instantly  close  with  the  offer.  The 
only  freedom  I  care  about  is  the  free- 
dom to  do  right ;  the  freedom  to  do 
wrong  I  am  ready  to  part  with  on  the 
cheapest  terms  to  anyone  who  will 
take  it  of  me." 

There  is  sufficient  evil  in  our  na- 
tures without  education  nourishing  it. 
We  want  a  few  more  Arnolds  in  the 
profession — men  and  women  who  will 
sacrifice  a  little  cheap  popularity  for 
the  more  valuable  gratitude  of  their 
pupils  in  after-life.  We  want  promo- 
tion, but  not  at  too  high  a  figure. 
These  talented  pupils  will  get  on  in 
spite  of  us.  Help  those  who  are  un- 
fortunate for  the  time  being.  "In 
the  roughest  nugget  of  human  gold 


there  is  a  wealth  to  be  developed  that 
can  carry  a  blessing  with  it  whereso- 
ever it  may  go."  Depend  upon  it, 
they  are  the  boys  and  girls,  as  a  rule, 
who,  in  the  future,  will  be  our  leading 
men  and  women  in  the  various  avo- 
cations of  hfe. 

Again,  education  is  profitable — 
profitable  unto  all  things,  spiritual  and 
temporal.  No  trait  of  character 
should  be  more  sedulously  cultivated 
than  that  of  being  useful.  To  be  use- 
ful in  our  day  and  generation  should 
be  the  aim  of  all,  and  by  what  better 
means  can  this  principle  be  inculcated 
than  by  the  medium  of  our  schools  ? 
We  are  brought  into  contact  daily 
with  childhood,  when  the  mind  is 
more  easily  moulded  than  at  any 
later  period — when  the  mind  is  more 
susceptible,  more  capable  of  receiving 
lasting  impressions.  "  Education  is 
not  mere  scholarship.  It  is  not  mere 
book-craft.  It  is  thought  led  on  to 
reflection.  It  is  reflection  developed 
into  purpose.  It  is  purpose  consum- 
mated by  action."  By  nature  we  are 
selfish,  yet  in  children,  by  times,  we 
see  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  supe- 
riors, and  occasionally  to  inferiors. 
Would  there  be  any  harm,  when 
occasion  offers,  to  tell  the  story  of 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist — 
lo  picture  to  the  plastic  mind  of 
youth  the  undying  zeal,  the  obstinacy 
in  overcoming  difficulties  displayed 
by  this  great,  good,  and  noble  man, 
that  he  might  alleviate  the  suftering  of 
those  incarcerated  in  English  gaols, 
and  at  last  dying  in  harness,  far  from 
home  ?  Would  it  be  wrong  to  dwell 
for  a  short  time  on  the  life  of  Wilber- 
force,  as  we  pass  his  name  in  history, 
to  tell  of  the  large  soul  in  a  small 
body — of  a  life  spent  with  a  purpose, 
"  The  Emancipation  of  the  Slave  ?  " 
Who  can  tell  what  benefits  would 
accrue  from  an  occasional  g  ance  at 
Livingstone,  the  greatest  of  mission- 
aries, though  it  be  in  imagination — 
a   word   about    Faraday,  Miller,  and 
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boy." 
He  is 


others  toj  numerous  to  mention,  not 
alone  on  the  score  of  usefulness,  but 
on  that  of  acquisition,  our  next 
incentive  ? 

We  read  of  "The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  by  Dickens,  but  what  youth 
is  not  full  of  curiosity?  What  youth 
so  dull,  who  does  not  ask  questions 
difficult  of  being  answered  ?  Should 
we  satisfy  the  thirst  for  knowledge? 
By  all  means.  I  go  further:  cultivate 
it.  At  times  you  will  be  amply 
rewarded  by  their  peculiar  logic. 
Witness  the  following  dialogue :  A 
little  barefooted  four-year-old  said  to 
his  papa  last  summer,  as  he  was  hoe- 
ing in  the  garden :  "  Does  God  make 
everything  grow?"  "Yes,"  he  re- 
plied. "  Does  God  make  thistles 
grow?"  "Certainly,  my 
"  Well,"  said  the  little  fellow, 
a  curious  kind  of  a  man  ;  if  He  had 
one  in  His  foot  He  wouldn't." 

Permit  your  pupils  to  ask  questions, 
whatever  the  subject  is  under  consi- 
deration. If  you  cannot  fully  explain 
it  at  the  time,  defer  your  answer.  I 
know  some  do  not  like  this  plan,  fear- 
ing that  they  will  sink  in  the  estima- 
tion of  their  pupils.  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 
Our  heads  are  not  like  Thackeray's 
hall,  seventy  feet  in  length,  fifty-six  in 
breadth,  and  thirty-eight  feet  high, 
capable  of  holding  everything,  and 
knowing  everything.  I  give  our  pu- 
pils credit  for  knowing  that  much. 
Once  more,  I  say,  cultivate  this  habit 
of  asking  questions,  that  the  desire  of 
acquisition  be  not  stunted.  It  might 
be  well  termed  the  true  "  Educational 
Habit."  How  many,  when  they  leave 
school,  forget  all  that  they  ever  ac- 
(pired,  and  have  no  desire  to  push 
onward  ?  How  many  of  our  acquaint- 
ances have  any  taste  for  literature, 
outside  of  those  who  find  it  necessary 
for  the  battle  of  life?  Should  this  be 
the  case  ?  No,  a  thousand  times  no  ! 
"Life  itself,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  if  used  aright,  is  education ; 
for  education  is  the  due  development 


of  our  powers  of  mind  and  heart  by 
exercise.  But  yet  there  are  multitudes 
of  men  who,  as  it  were,  stand  still  as 
the  crowd  passes  ;  they  stand  where 
they  did  ten,  twenty  years  ago ;  they 
have  made  no  progress ;  the  world 
has  breathed,  and  thought,  and  acted, 
and  great  hearts  have  done  nobly 
while  the  sluggards  have  been  like  men 
without  eyes,  without  ears,  without 
motive,  end,  or  aim,  with  life  scarcely 
pulsating  at  their  hearts."  A  sad 
picture  is  this,  but  too  true.  A  farmer 
said  to  me  the  other  evening,  "  I 
wish  we  could  get  our  young  folks  to 
read  more."  Yes  ;  a  wonderful  world 
is  this  we  live  in  when  intelligent 
young  men  and  women  go  to  sleep 
rather  than  buy  a  book  and  read  it. 
Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  that  we  curb 
not  the  curiosity  of  youth. 

A  word  about  prizes.  I  feel  that  I 
am  on  disputed  territory;  bringing 
before  you  a  burning  question — an 
incentive  about  which  everyone  should 
be  informed.  Is  it  right  to  give  prizes  ? 
I  refer  to  the  system  of  giving  two  or 
three  prizes  to  a  class,  and  also  the 
giving  of  one  prize  for  a  certain  sub- 
ject, when  an  examination  is  in  the 
near  future.  I  have  tried  the  latter 
and  found  it  a  failure ;  not  so  far  as 
the  examination  was  concerned.  By 
no  means.  Everything  there  was  a 
success.  But  I  look  for  something 
more  than  that  to  satisfy  my  mind. 
The  plan  is  wrong,  radically  wrong. 
Out  of  a  class  of  twenty  pupils,  only 
two  were  striving  at  the  last ;  the  rest 
saw  clearly  that  they  had  no  chance, 
and  dropped  off  one  by  one.  Shall  I 
recommend  to  you  what  I  cannot 
approve  of  myself?  Impossible.  Re- 
frain from  such  a  practice.  Do  not 
permit  your  love  of  show  to  overcome 
your  better  nature.  What  we  do,  let 
it  be  done  with  the  sole  object  of 
drawing  out  all  the  talent  under  our 
care,  and  not  that  of  the  few.  Two 
or  three  prizes  are  somewhat  better, 
but  still  deficient.     Even  under  this 
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stimulant  some  feel  that  they  cannot 
be  successful,  and  are  therefore  left 
out  in  the  cold  under  the  blighting  in- 
fluences of  a  sense  of  incapacity. 
Page,  after  treating  this  subject  fully, 
says :  "  I  may  venture  to  add,  as  a 
scholium  to  what  has  already  been 
said,  that  the  teacher  who  has  not  yet 
learned  to  call  into  exercise  these 
higher  motives,  viz.,  the  desire  to  do 
right,  etc.,  and  to  rely  for  success 
mainly  upon  them,  and  who  dares 
not  abandon  the  system  of  exciting 
stimulants  for  fear  of  a  failure,  has  yet 
much  to  learn  as  a  true  educator  of 
the  young," 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  honor  men 
do  not  head  the  list  of  the  success- 
fuls  in  after-life  }  And  if  I  be  not  mis- 
taken, a  large  number  succumb  in 
their  endeavour  to  win  honors,  or 
have  their  constitutions  so  shat- 
tered as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  com- 
pete with  those  who  have  taken  the 
easier  course,  and  are,  in  Spencer's 
phraseology,  better  animals. 

Moreover,  some  come  to  maturity 
earlier  than  others,  and  shall  we 
neglect  the  remainder  that  they  may 
have  a  surfeit,  and  consequently  the 
right  to  hold  us  up  to  scorn  the  rem- 
nant of  their  days  ?  Let  us  be  strong 
men,  having  a  purpose,  ever  remem- 
bering that  there  are  no  gains  without 
pains.  Carlyle  once  said  "  there  was 
no  good  in  the  world."  I  question 
his  sincerity  on  the  occasion  ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  if  there  be  any  good, 
and  men  instruments  of  doing  it, 
where  may  men  have  greater  oppor- 


tunities of  accomplishing  their  pur- 
pose than  in  the  profession  to  which 
we  belong? 

I  leave  tlie  matter  of  giving  a 
book  to  every  child  an  open  question, 
as  at  present  I  have  my  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  be  an  incentive  under  the 
circumstances.  Think  over  the  mat- 
ter, and  if  not  fully  persuaded  of  its 
utility,  cast  it  overboard  ;  if  satisfied, 
let  it  have  a  place  among  your  incen- 
tives. 

I  have  already  exceeded  the  time 
I  intended  to  occupy,  but  let  me  say, 
that  I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  agree 
with  me  in  all  I  have  said.  Yet  one 
thing  I  desire:  that  every  teacher 
present  shall  think  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  him  or  her,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  make  a  struggle  to 
understand  the  proper  incentives,  and 
having  done  so,  to  use  them. 

"  The  man  whose  mind  is  not  well 
stored  with  accurate  knowledge— with 
facts  digested  and  made  available — is 
not  likely  to  '  wear  well,'  or  to  say 
and  do  much  worth  saying  and  doing. 
He  may  be  a  keen,  cutting  tradesman, 
able  almost  to  cheat  the  devil,  and 
to  come  on  his  legs  in  every  sort  of 
transaction,  and  to  get  a  profit  out  of 
anything,  everything,  or  nothing: — he 
may  be  an  ingenious  inventor,  a  pro- 
found mechanist,  or  an  adroit  manu- 
facturer, and  become  rich  !  rich  !  rich ! 
— a  millionaire  !  But  if  he  is  nothing 
more,  he  might,  so  far  as  the  higher — 
the  highest — ends  and  purposes  of  ex- 
istence are  concerned,  have  been  born 
an  idiot." 


Education  that  extends  no  further  than 
to  develop  conceit  because  of  some  petty 
superiority  is  hardly  worth  an  intelligent 
person's  time  to  acquire.  Education  should 
develop  the  whole  mind  and  extend  to  the 
whole  department  of  knowledge  ;  and  not 
only  make  the  individual  man  belter  and 
nobler,  but  through  this  nobility  influence 
that  which  surrounds  him.     We  must  have 


specialists,  but  because  a  man  is  a  specialist 
he  need  not  be  narrow-minded ;  neither 
should  education  make  a  man  exclusive,  and 
cause  him  to  have  no  thought  for  the  happir 
ness  and  well-being  of  those  about  him. 
The  higher  his  education,  the  more  he  should 
delight  in  doing  good  and  making  the  world 
better  in  all  departments  that  tend  to  elevate 
the  race  to  a  higher  sphere. — Elson. 
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PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

by  John  H.  Balderson,  B.A.,  Mathemati- 
cal Master,  Port  Hope  High  School. 

205.  If  6"=:  the  sum  of  the  ;«*''  powers,  P— 
the  sum  of  the  products  m  together,  of  the  n 
natural  numbers  a,,  a^,  a.^....an,  shew  that 
I  M  -  I  6"  >  I  «  -  w  \in  P. 

o  =  rt  -r a  +....+«  ;  and  we  know 
from  the  theory  of  inequalities  that 

^  m{a^,  a^. .  .  .am) ;    and    the    number    of 
combinations  of  n  things  taken  f/i  at  a  time  is 

—  .    and    since  there  are  f/i  terms 

\  n  -  m  \  m 

m 
each  of  these  will  occur  —  times  the  number 
n 

of  combinations;   .•.  each  term  shall  occur 
times ; 


L« 


«    I «  -  w  I  m 
m         [« 


n  \ji  ~  ml  1 
m  at  a  time; 


S^m  times  product  taken 


S  >  m  P: 


S  >  /'. 


;/  I  «  —  »« I 

\n  -  I 
\n  —  t?i\i 


306.  A  point  is  taken  in  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  the  distances  from  that  point 
to  the  angles  are  respectively  10,  7^  and  12^ 
chains;  find  the  area  of  llie  triang'.e. 


Problems  in  Arithmetic  by  W.  S.  Ellis, 
B.A.,  Math.  Master,  Cobourg  Coll.  Inst. 

I.  A  and  B  buy  the  apples  in  a  barrel  for 
$2.25.  B  pays  75  cents  of  this  price,  A  pay- 
ing the  rest.  It  costs  B  25  cents  to  get  them 
home,  and  A  gives  15  cents  for  the  barrel, 
which  B  keeps.  When  they  settle  who  owes 
the  other,  and  how  much  ? 

Ans.  B  owes  A  40  cents. 

II.  Three  times  the  sum  of  two  numbers 
is  312,  and  half  their  sum  multiplied  by 
quarter  their  difference  is  104.  What  are 
the  numbers  ?  Ans.  48  and  56. 

III.  What  multiplier  will  change  miles 
per  hour  to  yards  per  second.        Ans.  If. 

IV.  Given  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is 
5'j  of  the  circumference,  that  the  driving 
wheel  of  a  locomotive  is  7  feet  across,  and 
that  when  this  wheel  is  turning  i^  times  a 
second  the  locomotive  is  3  minutes  going 
one  mile ;  find  what  fraction  of  the  distance 
travelled  was  lost  by  slipping.         Aiis.  ^. 

V.  In  the  previous  problem,  what  would 
have  been  the  rate  of  moving  in  miles  per 
hour  had  there  been  no  slipping? 

Alls.   22^  miles. 

VI.  Given  that  the  diameter  of  the  driving 
wheel  is  6  feet,  and  that  the  piston  has  a 
stroke  of  20  inches,  through  what  distance 
backward  and  forward  does  the  piston  move 
while  the  locomotive  is  going  4  miles? 

Atis.   J  2  miles. 

VII.  A  Canadian  who  bought  a  set  of 
volumes  in  Boston  got  /(,  of  the  marked  price 
thrown  off,  but  he  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  15 
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cents  on  every  dollar  that  the  goods  cost,  and 
also  express  charges  amounting  to  $i.45. 
This  whole  cost  was  77J  cents  more  than 
the  marked  price  of  the  books.  What  was 
the  marked  price,  also  the  amount  of  duty 
collected?  Ans.  $30  and  $3.82*. 

VIII.  There  are  six  numbers  whose  G.CM. 
is  l8,  and  whose  L.C.M.  is  1260,  find  them. 

Ans.  36,  90,  126,  180,  252,  630. 

IX.  An  article  is  sold  at  a  price  which  is 
\  above  cost.  Had  the  cost  been  §  of  what 
it  really  was,  and  the  selling  price  remained 
the  same,  the  gain  would  have  been  $3 ;  find 
the  first  cost.  Ans.  $4.50. 

X.  The  length  of  a  picture  is  to  its  breadth 
as  5  : 4,  and  it  costs  $4.10  to  get  it  framed 
with  a  moulding  every  3  inches  of  which  is 
worth  10  cents.  If  the  workman  charge  50 
cents  for  making  and  fitting  the  frame,  find 
what  it  will  cost  to  varnish  the  picture  at 
$1.25  per  square  yard.  Ans.  69J  cts. 

XL  How  much  should  a  man,  who  wishes 
to  make  10  per  cent,  on  his  money,  pay  for 
a  note  drawn  for  $160  with  interest  at  7  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  note  having  already 
run  4  months,  and  becoming  due  in  5  months 
from  the  time  of  purchase  ? 

Ans.  $161,664. 

XII.  A  house  is  40  feet  long,  25  feet  wide, 
the  walls  are  12  feet  high,  and  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  rises  10  feet  above  the  walls.  The 
roof  extends  beyond  the  walls  one  foot  all 
around.  In  the  walls  there  are  2  doors  each 
7  It.  by  5  ft.,  and  6  windows  each  5  ft.  by 
3  ft.  How  much  money  will  be  required  to 
buy  material  to  "close  in"  this  house  and 
lay  down  the  lower  floor,  under  the  following 
conditions  : — The  roof  to  be  covered  with 
shingles  each  18  inches  long,  4  inches  wide, 
and  5  inches  exposed  ;  the  walls  to  be  cov- 
ered with  siding  6  inches  wide,  each  piece 
overlapping  the  one  beneath  it  one  inch ; 
and  the  floor  to  be  laid  down  of  boards  ij 
inches  thick;  the  shingles  to  cost  $1.75  per 
bunch  of  500,  the  siding  to  cost  $12.50  per 
thousand  feet,  surface  measure,  and  the  floor- 
ing to  cost  $16  per  thousand  feet  of  one  inch 
thick?  Ans.  $61.68. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO. 

Senior  Matriculation,  1881. 

ARITHMETIC     AND     ALGEBRA. 

1.  Given  £\  sterling  =^$4,865^,  obtain 
short  methods  for  the  conversion  of  sterling 
into  currency  and  currency  into  sterling,  and 
illustrate  by  examples. 

2.  The  issue  price  of  certain  railway  shares 
was  $50,  to  be  paid  in  five  instalments  of  $10 
each,  the  first  on  application.  After  a  "  call  " 
or  second  payment  of  $10  the  shares  stood  at 
$1  a  share  premium.  A  person  then  invested 
$756,  and  after  paying  a  further  call  of  $10, 
a  dividend  was  declared  of  %%  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  paid-up  capital.  What  is  the 
amount  of  his  dividend,  and  what  interest 
does  he  get  for  his  money? 

3.  Explain  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  give  the  English  equiva- 
lent of  each  metric  unit. 

4.  Simplify 

hc{x-aY  ca(x—b)-  ab(x -  cY 


(a-b){a-c)     (b-c){b-a)     {c  -  a)  {c  -  b) 
y-Vz  _    2  +  jr        X  +y 


5-  If 


shew  that 


Tfi-c       ic-  a       la-b 

x+y  +  z    _     a+b-\c 
ax  +  by+cs^  a""  -\-b-  +c'^ 


6.  l(  />  +  (/  + r=o,  />*+g*+r* 

-i(P^ +9- +'■'')' ' 

7.  Divide  by  Horner's  method 

jf"  +  5x'  -  i89.r3  -  i62x"  -r486A-  -  2187 

by  X*  +3.r*  4-27. 

8.  Three  boats  started  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, at  intervals  of  loo  yards  apart ;  in  6 
minutes  the  third  overtook  the  second,  and 
in  2  minutes  more  it  overtook  the  first.  How 
soon  will  the  second  overtake  the  first? 

9.  Solve 


^   yvja  -x){x-  b)  4- xV (a  -  y)(b  ~y) 

I 


2h\  {a  -  x){,i  -y)^2a\  (.r  -  b)  {b  -  y) 
xy  —  ^ab, 

10.  When  are  four  quantities  said  to  be  in 
proportion?  What  value  must  be  given  to 
x  to  make  l+x,  2  +  x,  8  -  x,  10 -.r  pro- 
portionals ? 
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Northumberland  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. — The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  in  Cobourg,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  6th  and  7th  of 
October,  Mr.  D.  C.  McHenry,  M.A.,  pre- 
siding. 

At  the  preliminary  session  the  sum  of  $30 
was  voted  to  supplement  the  subscription  of 
members  for  the  School  yournal  and  the 
Canada  Educational  Monthly.  A  dis- 
cussion ensued  as  to  whether  the  County 
Associations  throughout  the  Province  are, 
after  all,  rendering  the  best  possible  results 
to  the  profession  in  return  for  the  great  ex- 
pense necessarily  incurred  in  their  manage- 
ment. A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed instructing  the  Secretary  to  correspond 
with  the  Secretaries  of  other  Associations, 
requesting  them  to  unite  with  us  in  memori- 
alizing the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  matter  of  securing  the  services 
of  some  competent  person  to  conduct  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  throughout  the  country,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  Associations. 
The  following  subjects  were  discussed : — 
"  English  Grammar  :  The  Verb," — G.  E.  R. 
Wilson;  "  How  to  Conduct  a  Recitation," 
— D.  E.  Stephenson  ;  "  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Text-Books  in  Teaching," — D.  I.  Johnston  ; 
"  Elementary  Physiology,"— R.  K.  Orr,  B.  A.; 
"Question  Drawer,"  —  Messrs.  Orr,  Ellis, 
and  Ash  ;  "  Uniform  Promotion  Examina- 
tions,"—  Inspectors  Tilly  and  Scarlett. 
The  addresses  and  the  discussions  on  these 
subjects  were  of  the  usually  interesting 
character. 

The  following  were  elected  ofificers  for 
1882: — President,  G.  Dowler ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  E.  Flewvvelling ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  D.  E.  Stephenson  ;  Management 
Committee,  Messrs.  Scarlett,   I.P.S.,  Hey- 


ward,    and    Ellis,    B.A.,    B.Sc;    Auditors, 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Black. 

An  extremely  interesting  and  instructive 
lecture  was  delivered  on  Thursday  evening 
by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Nelles,  D.D.,  President  of 
Victoria  University ;  subject,  "  Mistakes  in 
Education."  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Brighton  early  in  May,  1882. 


North  Hastings  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.— The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Hastings  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Madoc,  October  6th  and  7lh.  The 
usual  routine  business  was  disposed  of,  and 
a  motion  to  purchase  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Provincial  Association,  to  supply  each 
paying  member  with  a  copy,  was  carried. 
The  Treasurer  was  instructed  to  publish  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures in  connection  with  the  promotion 
examinations.  A  short  discussion  took 
place  on  how  to  improve  those  examinations, 
and  examiners  were  appointed  for  the  Christ- 
mas examination. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  dur- 
ing the  Convention :  Reading  to  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4th  classes  ;  Grammar  ;  and  Canadian 
History,  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith, 
I.P.S.,  Hamilton  and  Wentworth,  to  whose 
assistance  much  of  the  success  of  the  conven- 
tion is  due;  English  History,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kirk,  Principal  M.  S.,  Madoc;  The  Rail- 
road System  of  Ontario,  by  Mr.  Rowe,  Mar- 
mora; Writing,  for  the  discussion  of  which  the 
Association  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  services  of  Mr.  Robinson,  Commercial 
College,  Belleville ;  Spelling,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  I.P.S.,  N.  Hastings,  who 
also  delivered  an  address  to  teachers. 
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A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  acorded 
to  Mr,  Smith  for  the  valuable  assistance  he 
had  given  in  making  the  convention  a  suc- 
cess ;  and  also  to  Mr.  Robinson  for  his  in- 
structive address  on  Writing. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  Rev.  Dr. 
Jacques,  Albert  College,  Belleville,  delivered 
an  interesting  lecture  on  "  Professional 
Enthusiasm  "  to  a  large  and  most  attentive 
audience. 


Wentworth  and  Hamilton  Teach- 
ers' Association. — The  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  the  above  Association  was  held  in  the 
Examination  Hall  of  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
Hamilton,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  the  2lst 
and  22nd  of  October.  About  two  hundred 
teachers  were  in  attendance,  making  it  one  of 
the  most  successful  meetings  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  Association  was  opened  on  Fri- 
day morning  at  lo  o'clock  by  the  President, 
W.  H.  Ballard,  M.A.  The  morning  was 
taken  up  principally  with  routine  work.  In 
the  afternoon  the  President  gave  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  lecture  on  "Units." 
"  Arithmetic  "  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  D.  E. 
Sheppard,  of  the  Collegiate  Institute,  who 


briefly  reviewed  the  work  required  for  en- 
trance to  High  Schools,  explaining  many 
short  methods  and  points  of  interest.  Mr. 
Sheppard's  lecture  provoked  a  lively  discus- 
sion upon  the  subject.  In  the  evening  a 
very  able  and  interesting  lecture  was  given 
by  J,  H.  Smith,  I.P.S.,  on  "The  Aims  of 
our  Public  Schools."  Mr.  Smith  was  list- 
ened to  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  address  received  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks. 

On  Saturday  morning  "  Geography  "  was 
taken  up  by  Mr.  John  Mclnnes,  who  gave 
many  useful  hints  on  the  teaching  of  the 
subject.  He  thought  that  too  little  import- 
ance was  attached  to  Physical  Geography, 
and  blamed  the  Intermediate  examination 
for  being  the  cause  of  it. 

Mr.  T.  C.  L.  Armstrong,  M.A.,  of 
Toronto,  gave  an  eloquent  address  upon 
"  English  in  our  Public  Schools."  At  the 
close  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Armstrong  was  pre- 
sented with  a  beautifully  engrossed  address 
by  the  members  of  the  Association,  as  a 
recognition  of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  him  in  the  past.  The  Association  then 
rose. 


HOR^  HORATIANCE.— III. 


BY   GEORGE    MURRAY,    B.A,  (OXON.),   SENIOR    CLASSICAL    MASTER,  HIGH    SCHOOL, 

MONTREAL. 

[Continued  from  page  6g.) 


HORACE — BOOK   II.,    ODE   III, 

Maintain  an  even-balanced  mind, 
When  Fortune  frowns  ;  if  fate  be  kind, 
Be  not  with  pride  uplifted  high, 
For,  Dellius,  thou  art  doomed  to  die  : 

Whether  thy  life  hath  all  been  sad, 
Or  festal  days  have  found  thee  glad, 
Couched  on  the  turf,  with  cup  in  hand. 
Quaffing  Falernum's  choicest  brand. 

Where  poplar  pale,  and  soaring  pine 
Their  hospitable  boughs  entwine, 
And  the  swift  streamlet  toils  along 
Its  winding  channel  with  a  song, 

Thither  let  wine  and  perfumes  rare 
Be  brought,  with  roses  frail  but  fair, 


While  chance  permits,  ere  youth  be  fled, 
Or  the  Three  Sisters  cut  life's  thread. 

Thy  woods,  amassed  on  every  side — 
Thy  villa,  washed  by  Tiber's  tide — 
The  heaped  up  treasures  that  are  thine, 
These  to  an  heir  thou  must  resign. 

Kinsman  to  Inachus  ol  old. 
Or  beggar,  shivering  in  the  cold, 
It  matters  nought — for  thou  must  go 
To  ruthless  Pluto's  realm  below. 

All  flock  to  Hades:  from  the  urn 
The  lot  of  each  leaps  forth  in  turn  : 
All  in  the  same  dark  boat  are  sent 
To  everlastini:  banishment. 
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CONTEMPORARY   OPINION. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

The  ranks  of  women-teachers  are  filled  up 
principally  by  young  persons  who,  residing 
at  home,  teach  as  a  means  of  lightening  the 
burden  to  their  parents  of  supporting  them. 
There  are  a  few  who  devote  themselves 
heroically  to  their  profession  from  a  pure 
love  of  it,  but  the  majority  teach  because 
they  needs  must  do  something. 

In  any  proper  theory  of  social  advance- 
ment, the  instruction  of  youth  should  be  the 
most  honourable  of  the  professions.  It 
should  be  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  most 
refined,  affectionate,  conscientious,  and  intel- 
ligent men  and  women.  For  such  persons 
teaching  has  many  attractions  in  itself. 
These  would  be  added  to  by  making  the 
profession  remunerative,  and  hence  honour- 
able. It  should  afford  a  better  career  than 
law  or  commerce,  authorship  or  preaching. 
At  present,  most  of  the  talent  and  energy  of 
the  country  is  to  be  found  in  counting- 
houses  ;  some  of  it  has  been  diverted,  by  a 
college  education  worthy  of  the  dark  ages, 
into  courts,  scribblers'  garrets,  and  the  pul- 
pit. There  seems  no  reason  why  much  of  it 
should  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  school- 
room and  fashion  the  rising  generation  to 
nobler  and  grander  views  than  are  enter- 
tained by  many  now  on  the  scene  of  action. 

The  importance  of  having  teachers  of  the 
very  highest  qualifications  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Ten  parents  out  of  twelve  of 
those  who  send  to  the  public  schools  are 
unfit  to  serve  as  examples  to  their  children. 
Slovenliness  in  dress,  infirmity  of  temper, 
rudeness  of  manner,  disposition  to  tyrannize, 
sullenness,  impatience,  under-bred  deport- 
ment, narrowness  of  prejudice,  and  defective 
education  are  common  enough  in  families  to 


need  a  corrective  elsewhere.  That  correc- 
tive can  only  be  found  in  nent,  sunny-tem- 
pered, impartial,  polite,  well-bred,  and 
thoroughly  educated  teachers.  Constant 
intercourse  with  such  persons  will  insensibly 
mould  the  character  of  youth  and  counteract 
the  evil  influences  of  a  defective  home  edu- 
cation. The  child  imitates,  unconsciously, 
those  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact ; 
and  is  injured,  rather  than  profited,  by  being 
sent  to  teachers  inferior  to  his  parents. 

If  women  teachers  perform  the  same  work 
as  men,  what  solid  reason  is  there  against 
their  receiving  equal  remuneration  ?  Ought 
the  first  lesson  taught  children  to  be  one  of 
social  injustice?  Ought  the  teacher  herself 
to  be  an  illustration  of  the  willingness  of  the 
"  leading  influence  "  to  keep  back  the  wages 
of  the  labourer?  What  effect  must  it  have 
on  the  youthful  mind  to  see  that  society 
thinks  it  right  to  pay  a  woman  only  half  or 
three-fourths  as  much  as  a  man  for  the  same 
work  ?  Is  it  right  to  infuse  into  the  next 
generation  injustice  by  example,  while  we 
endeavour  to  teach  them  justice  by  pre- 
cept? 

What  teacher  who  does  not  thoroughly 
love  her  profession  can  work  with  her  whole 
heart  while  she  is  conscious  all  the  time  that 
her  services  are  inadequately  remunerated, 
and  that  she  must  turn  and  twist  her  finances 
in  every  conceivable  way  in  order  to  preserve 
a  respectable  and  lady-like  appearance  ?  If 
they  have  others  besides  themselves  to  main- 
tain— as  is  often  the  case — this  is  almost  im- 
possible, and  they  have  the  bitter  conscious- 
ness that  society  visits  upon  them  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  resources  in  a  correspond- 
ing depression  of  respectability. — By  Flor- 
ence  H.  Birney,  in  Neiu- England  Journal  of 
Education. 
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THE    SCHOOL   TEACHER'S 
SOLILOQUY. 

BY  A   SCHOOL   MA'AM. 

To  teach,  or  not  to  teach,  that  is  the  question 
Whether  'tis  better  in  the  school  to  suffer 
The  noise  and  bother  of  four  dozen  young- 
sters, 
Or  to  take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,    by   marrying,    end   them  ?   to   love — 

to  marry — 
No  more  ;  and  by  marrying  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  thousand  petty  troubles 
That  teachers  are  heir  to  ; — 'tis  a  consum- 
mation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished;  to  love— to  many; — 
To  marry  !     perchance  to  be  miserable  ;  ay, 

there's  the  rub  ; 
For  in  that  state  of  wedlock  what  troubles 

may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  our  happy  girl- 
hood. 
Must  give  us  pause  ;  there's  the  respect 
That  makes  teaching  of  so  long  life  ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  anxieties  of  exami- 
nations. 
The  scorn  of  High  School  teachers,  the  care- 
lessness of  trustees. 
The  weariness  of  mind  and  body,  the  criti- 
cism of  inspectors, 
The  insolence  of  children,  and  the  care 
That  patient  teachers  with  unworthy  pupils 

take, 
When    they  themselves  might  their  quietus 

make 
By  simply  marrying  ?     Who  would  all  this 

bear. 
And  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  misery  after  marriage, 
That  untried  state,  into  which  if  you  once 

enter. 
You  can  never  return,  puzzles  the  girls. 
And  makes  them  rather  bear  the  ills   they 

have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of ! 

—Ex. 

God  has  endowed  us  with  a  quality  of 
mind — an  inner  sense — that  yearns  for  more 
and  njore  growth  and  development  ;  with  an 


intense  desire  to  investigate  nature — an  in- 
clination, as  it  were,  to  travel  on  toward 
Him.  He  who  is  wise  will  ponder  these 
things,  and  his  desires,  like  the  depths  of 
nature,  will  never  lose  interest  or  become 
shallow  so  as  to  give  no  more  satisfaction. 
The  more  we  look  into  nature  the  better  we 
are  repaid  for  our  trouble.  The  weak  man 
may  grow  weary  at  the  accumulations  of  the 
wisdom  of  ages,  but  to  the  strong  man  no 
such  weariness  will  occur.  He  will  continue 
in  seeking  that  which  is  valuable  to  himself 
and  others  so  long  as  the  physical  power 
within  him  will  permit,  and  when  this 
fails  he  will  see  in  this  physical  and  well- 
earned  weakness  not  an  evil  but  a  wisdom 
that  passeth  the  understanding  of  weak  men. 
— El  son. 


Ownership  in  Books. — Ownership  in 
a  good  book  adds  to  the  power  of  a  book. 
A  hundred  well-selected  books  owned  by  a 
child  will  exert  a  far  greater  influence  over 
him  than  the  same  hundred  books  will  if  bor- 
rowed from  a  public  library.  The  best  way 
to  protect  a  child  from  the  influence  of  bad 
literature  is  to  invest  him  with  the  owner- 
ship of  that  which  is  good.  The  parent  who 
fails  to  interest  his  child  in  good  reading  by 
securing  for  him  a  small  but  well-selected 
library,  fails  to  do  his  duty  and  foregoes  a 
high  privilege.  When  a  book  can  be  bought 
for  five  cents,  but  few  have  any  excuse  for 
this  neglect. — Supt.  J.  H.  Smart,  Ind. 


Those  who  are  sometimes  troubled  to 
know  how  to  pronounce  the  termination 
"  oiigh  " — so  troublesome  to  foreigners — 
may  see  how  simple  and  easy  the  following 
makes  the  task  : 

"  Wife,  make  me  some  dumplings  of  dough, 
They're  better  than  meat  for  my  cough  ; 

Pray  let  them  be  boiled  till  hot  through, 
But  not  till  t'ney're  heavy  and  tough. 

"  Now  I  must  be  off  to  my  plough. 

And  the  boys  (when  they've  had  enough), 
I    Must  keep  the  flies  off  with  a  bough, 
I        While  the  old  mare  diiaks  4t  the  tr<->ugh." 
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The  Best  School. — That  school  is  not 
considered  the  best  in  which  the  machinery 
of  government  is  most  prominent,  and  the 
pupils  behave  like  mere  automatons,  exhibit- 
ing no  individuality,  but  a  total  absence  of 
natural  freedom  ;  but  where  the  spirit  of 
investigation  is  rife,  where  all  are  actively 
employed  in  legitimate  work,  where  a  natu- 
ral development  of  the  best  faculties  of  the 
mind  is  progressing,  where  pupils  understand 
that  they  themselves  have  a  great  work  to 
do,  and  not  many  years  in  which  to  accom- 
plish it — there  is  the  place  to  look  for  results 
which  will  be  valuable  and  lasting. — Hon. 
I'V.  Richardson,  Supt.  Schools,  Chillicothe,  O. 


How  TO  Teach. — If  an  educated  man 
wants  to  learn  a  foreign  language,  he  begins, 
as  soon  as  he  can  read  at  all,  with  something 
that  he  expects  to  find  interesting.  He 
reads  a  novel,  unless  he  has  a  distaste  for 
novels,  and  then  he  reads  poetry  or  some 
author  whom  he  has  hitherto  known  only 
by  repute  or  by  a  translation.  The  motive 
is  the  same  in  all  three  cases.  He  wants  to 
have  the  necessary  drudgery  of  mastering  a 
foreign  language  lightened,  and  he  chooses 
books  which  he  thinks  will  lighten  it.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  course  should  be  taken  with 
children  in  elementary  schools. — London 
Saturday  Reviav. 


CONTRIBUTORS'  DEPARTMENT. 


A  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  MORAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Nation. 

Sir, — I  have  taught  in  a  High  School  two 
months.  In  that  time  I  have  made  several 
discoveries — I  mean  they  were  discoveries  to 
me.  I  came  out  of  college  last  June,  know- 
ing that  I  was  to  fill  this  position.  I  had  no 
"experience"  nor  "methods  "  when  I  en- 
tered "the  work;"  I  had  done  some  think- 
ing, and  had  a  few  notions  about  teaching. 
The  chief  one  was  that  if  I  made  the  studies 
interesting,  other  matters  would  right  them- 
selves. I  worked  hard,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting thoroughly  enthusiastic  myself.  I  found, 
however,  that  my  classes  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  their  enthusiasm.  I  was  puz- 
zled ;  I  did  not  consider  myself  wholly  to 
blame ;  for  there  were  a  number  who  had 
been  listless  at  first  who  were  most  animated 
now.  1  went  to  old  teachers  who  had  had 
"wide  experience."  I  stated  as  clearly  as  I 
could  my  trouble,  and  asked  for  an  explan- 
ation. With  a  smile  that  made  me  feel  as 
if  they  had  patted  me  upon  the  head  and 
addressed  me  as  "  Sissy,"  I  was  told  that  I 
should  soon  "get  used  to  that — all  teachers 
did  ;  "  "  there  were  some  children  that  could 
never  be  interested  in  anything  ;  "    after    I 


had  had  more  "experience  "  I  should  learn 
to  accept  this  as  an  unavoidable  evil.  I  was 
sceptical  ;  I  tried  a  little  harder  to  be  enter- 
taining. My  History  class  were  studying 
about  Egypt.  It  was  dry  for  me,  very  stu- 
pid to  them.  Lessons  dragged.  We  began 
to  read  aloud  from  Ebers's  "Egyptian  Prin- 
cess." We  had  only  half  an  hour  a  day  for 
this,  but  it  produced  a  marked  change  in 
ihe  majority  of  the  class.  They  were  not 
suffered  to  take  the  book  outside,  and  I 
found  that  the  text-book  lessons  were  recited 
with  an  astonishing  velocity,  so  that  a  few 
minutes  might  be  secured  for  the  "  Princess." 
However,  there  were  several  of  the  class  who 
sat  dreamy-eyed  and  passive,  smiling  in  po- 
lite amazement  when  the  rest  of  us  became 
excited  over  our  reading. 

I  have  also  a  Natural  Philosophy  class. 
One  day  we  learned  that  "  nature  abhors  a 
vacuum."  I  thought  of  the  minds  of 
some  of  my  nonchalant  scholars.  I  con- 
cluded that  nature  must  abhor  a  mental  as 
well  as  a  physical  vacuum.  Still,  believing 
that  these  young  people  were  interested  in 
something,  I  set  myself  to  find  out  what 
that  something  might  be.  One  of  my  no- 
tions was,  that  the  way  I  used  to  write  com- 
positions was  all  wrong.     Like  most  chil- 
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dren,  my  subjects,  if  not  abstract  nouns, 
were  reversed  and  revised  quotations  from 
cyclopjedias  and  histories,  cradled  in  a  few 
moralizing  ideas  abstracted  from  my  mother 
or  big  sister.  I  spent  much  time  talking 
with  my  scholars  out  of  school  hours,  and 
as  I  like  things  that  boys  and  girls  like — 
such  as  jig-saws,  base-ball,  china-painting, 
and  the  Si.  Nicholas — I  soon  found  what  was 
nearest  the  hearts  of  many  of  my  boys  and 
girls,  and  I  made  them  write  of  these  things. 
I  was  still  baffled  by  the  same  dolce  far 
niente  scholars.  Light  was  poured  in  upon 
my  dim  understanding  one  day  in  the  shape 
of  a  pink-tinted,  gilt-edged,  perfumed  note, 
breathing  words  of  love  from  a  girl  of  fifteen 
to  a  boy  of  seventeen.  I  was  no  longer 
mystified.  How  could  a  girl  of  fifteen  have 
any  room  for  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  when 
her  mind  was  overflowing  with  an  absorbing 
passion  ?  Had  we  not  advanced  a  step  fur- 
ther in  physics,  and  learned  that  no  two 
bodies  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time  ?  I  took  observations,  and  con- 
vinced myself  that  here  was  one  source  of 
my  trouble.  I  thought:  "If  this  matter 
begins  in  the  High  School,  I  must  find  some 
way  to  nip  it  in  the  bud."  I  began  to  inves- 
tigate. The  grammar  grades  seemed  familiar 
with  the  "  old,  old  story;"  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  new  thing  in  the  intermediate 
departments.  I  had  occasion  to  leave  the 
building  one  noon  earlier  than  usual.  The 
primary  school  had  just  been  dismissed.  A 
group  of  small  boys,  averaging  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  were  leaving  several 
small  girls.  One  youth  of  six,  holding  up  a 
scrap  of  paper  covered  with  a  child's  scrawl- 
ing attempts  at  printing,  called  out,  "Say, 
what  'd  you  give  for  your  love-letter V  A 
blushing  maiden  oifive  turned  around  and  in 
somewhat  indistinct  accents  expressed  her 
displeasure.  At  the  same  moment  another 
young  gallant  rushed  up,  tore  the  letter  from 
the  hand  of  the  first  boy,  administering  a 
vigorous  kick,  and  valiantly  inquired  if 
"he'd  bother  'his  girl'  anymore?"  Two 
other  small  girls  were  walking  lovingly  side 
by  side.  One  was  overheard  to  remark  : 
•'  Who's _>'«<r  beau  ?     Mine  is,"  etc. 


Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  "childish 
nonsense  "  is  harmless,  and  that  girls  and 
boys  get  "over  it."  I  know  that  it  will  do 
no  good  for  me  to  enter  the  lists  against  my 
high-school  Cupid ;  but  won't  somebody  with 
a  wiser  head  than  mine  try  to  convince  the 
fathers  and  mothers  that  our  public  schools 
— of  which  we  are  justly  proud — are  nourish- 
ing an  evil  that  it  does  seem  to  me  is  one 
great  cause  for  a  great  part  of  the  useless 
lives  and  loose  morals  in  the  country?  I 
mean  the  primary  grades  as  at  present  man- 
aged in  many  schools.  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  get  statistics,  and  in  the  majority  of 
the  public  schools  I  find  that  the  most 
crowded  departments  are  the  primaries,  fre- 
quently averaging  sixty  children  from  five  to 
nine  years  of  age.  It  is  plain  no  teacher  has 
time  to  find  out  each  child's  character.  It  is 
no  new  idea  that  one  "  knowing  "  child  can 
instruct  a  dozen  innocent  children  in  matters 
concerning  which  they  should  remain  in 
perfect  ignorance  until  instructed  by  their 
mothers.  I  could  give  dozens  of  conversa- 
tions that  I  have  heard  among  the  children 
themselves  that  shocked  me,  and,  I  cannot 
but  think,  would  surprise  these  babies' 
parents  were  they  to  become  aware  of  what 
their  little  children  were  talking  about. 

If  our  lowest  grades  were  turned  into  Kin- 
dergartens, with  a  carefully  chosen  teacher 
for  every  fifteen  or  twenty  children,  who 
were  with  these  children  constantly  until 
they  were  safe  in  their  respective  homes; 
who  played  with  them,  studied  with  them, 
watched  their  talk,  and,  more  important 
still,  found  out  what  the  little  ones  thought 
about — would  not  that  do  something  towards 
making  the  matter  right?  Of  course  it 
would  make  the  school-tax  larger,  for  larger 
salaries  would  be  required  for  such  fine  work. 
Knt  if  there  must  be  retrenchment  anywhere, 
abolish  or  lower  the  grade  of  the  High  School, 
I  think,  rather  than  spoil  the  children.  Let 
the  "old"  teachers  of  "wide  experience" 
go  into  the  lower  grades,  and  let  us  girls 
fresh  from  college  teach  where  any  mistakes 
we  may  make  will  not  caus^;  irreparable 
harm. — Respectfully,  L.  M.  F. 

Owosso,  Mich.,  Oct.  20,  1881. 
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SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICAL   PROBLEMS    WITH 
SOLUTIONS, 

By  Geo.  Acheson,  B.A.,  Science  Master, 
Toronto  Collegiate  Institute. 

I.  —  l'ROIU.EMS    RELATING   TO    GASEOUS 
VOLUMES. 

1.  A  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen  at  nor- 
mal temperature  (o°  C),  and  pressure  (760 
m.m.)  measures  50  c.c.  What  will  be  its 
volume  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C,  and  pres- 
sure of  780  m.m.? 

Solution. — The  law  according  to  which 
gases  alter  their  volume  with  changes  of 
temperature  may  be  thus  expressed  :  "A  gas 
expands  j  1  s  of  't^  volume  at  o'^  C.  for  each 
increment  of  l°  C.  of  heat."  Boyle's  law  re- 
ferring to  alterations  in  the  volumes  of  gases 
with  changes  of  pressure  upon  them,  is  stated 
as  follows:  "The  volume  of  a  gas  varies 
inversely  as  the  pressure  upon  it."  Now,  if 
the  gas  measures  50  c.c.  at  0°  C,  at  15°  it 
will  measure  So+j'/s  of  50;  and  if  it  meas- 
ures 50  cc.  under  a  pressure  of  760  m.m., 
then  its  volume  under  a  pressure  o""  780  m.m. 
bears  to  50  c.c.  the  ratio  of  760  to  780. 
Uniting  both  these  in  one  fraction  we  get 
as  the  expression  of  the  required  volume 
Yx|MxJ|g.  This  fraction  worked  out 
gives  as  the  required  volume  51.39  c.c. 

2.  A  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen  at  a 
temperature  of  15°  C.  and  a  barometric  pres- 
sure of  750  m.m.  measures  50  c.c.  What 
would  be  its  volume  at  normal  pressure  and 
temperature? 

Solution. — 50  c.c.  is  equal  to  its  zero-vol- 
ume plus  jVj  of  that  volume  ;  and  its  volume 
at  760  m.m.  pressure  bears  to  5°  c.c.  the 
ratio  of  750  to  760.  The  fraction  then  be- 
comes V^'lsff^'t'i'  which,  worked  out, 
gives  as  the  required  volume  46.77  c.c. 

3.  A  glass  globe,  having  a  capacity  of  2 
litres,  is  filled  with  oxygen  under  a  pressure 
of  879  m.m.  of  mercury,  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  20""'  C.     How  much  will  escape  when 


the  pressure  is  increased   to  S94  m.m.  and 
the  temperature  to  25°  C.  ? 

Solution.  —  First  reduce  the  volume  to 
standard  pressure  and  temperament,  the  ex- 
pression for  which  will  be  fxlglx'so- 
Then  find  out  what  the  volume  would  be  at 
a  temperature  of  25°  C.  and  pressure  of  894 
m.nr.,  thus,  \  x  ^a  x  %ll  x  |?s  x  i;;'.  This 
fraction  gives  as  a  result  2.  Therefore  the 
volume  at  the  increased  temperature  and 
pressure  is  just  the  same  as  at  first,  and  so 
none  would  escape,  the  increase  in  volume 
from  the  rise  of  temperature  being  exactly 
counterbalanced  by  the  diminution  owing  to 
increased  pressure. 

4.  A  gas  measures  I  litre  at  Ioo°  C.  and 
under  a  barometric  pressure  of  740  m.m. 
At  what  temperature  will  it  measure  1.5 
litres  when  the  pressure  rises  to  760  m.m.? 

Solution. — First  find  its  volume  at  stan- 
dard temperature  and  pressure, 

i  X  III  xi|.8=. 7479. 
Now,   as  a   litre   contains    1,000   c.c,   the 
volume  at  standard  temperature  and  pressure 
will  be  747-9  cc.     The  difference  between 
1,500  c.c.    (=1-5    litres)    and    747.9  c.c.  = 
752.1   C.c.  =  the   amount  of  increase  there 
must  be.     The  pressure  being  760  m.m.  in 
both  cases  may  be  disregarded.     Then  the 
amount  of  increase  is  ||f]  of  the  volume  at 
0°  C.     A  rise  of  1°  will  increase  it  jj^;  a 
rise  of  273°  will   increase  it   I ;    a  rise  of 
273  X  ?|?J  will  increase  it  M?^. 
oL§xj-_52_i  3=274.5. 
Therefore  the  required  temp,  is  274.5°  C. 

Will  some  reader  send  solution  to  the  fol- 
lowing question  ? — 

5.  The  observed  volume  of  a  dried  gas, 
measured  in  a  tube  over  mercury,  was  48  c.c. ; 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  above 
that  in  the  trough  was  20  m.m.;  the  barome- 
ter stood  at  754  m.m.;  and  the  temperature 
of  the  room  was  l6°  C.  Reduce  the  ob- 
served volume  of  the  gas  to  standard  pressure 
and  temperature. 
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[Contributed  to,  andunder  the  management  of,  Mr.  S.  McAllister,  Headmasterof  Ryerson  School,  Toronto.] 


We  glean  the  following  particulars  from 
the  Annual  Statement  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  London  (England)  School  Board  : — The 
total  population  of  London  by  the  recent 
census  is  3,832,441 — or,  out  of  seven  inhabi- 
tants in  England  and  Wales  one  lives  in 
London.  About  one-sixth  of  this  number, 
or  689,240,  are  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  thirteen  years,  who  have  to  be 
provided  with  school  accommodation.  The 
School  Board  provides  room  for  236,024,  and 
voluntary  schools  make  up  the  number  to 
502,095  ;  so  that,  as  Mr.  Mundella  said  in 
his  Budget  speech  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  is 
great  deficiency  of  school  accommodation 
still  in  London.  There  is  a  gradual  migra- 
tion of  school  population  from  the  centre  of 
the  city  to  the  outskirts,  some  districts,  such 
as  Fulham,  Hampstead,  and  Wandsworth, 
shewing  an  enormous  increase.  The  stand- 
ard of  education  is  improving  ;  for  while 
in  1878  less  than  one  in  five  children 
attained  to  the  fourth  standard,  correspond- 
ing to  our  Third  Book  classes,  the  propor- 
tion has  now  risen  to  one  in  three.  The 
gross  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  in 
1880  was  £2  iqs.  T,d.,  or  $14.42.  With  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher, 
it  is  the  rule  in  London  to  allow  the  head 
teacher  or  a  pupil-teacher  thirty  scholars, 
and  an  assistant  adult  teacher  sixty.  The 
average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  is 
;^I44,  and  to  females  ;^io8.  The  Board 
placed  3,078  children  in  industrial  schools  ; 
and  the  report  thus  speaks  of  the  effect  of 
these  schools:  "  Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the 
scholars  turn  out  well  and  become  orderly 
and  useful  citizens,  instead  of  leading  lives  of 
crime.  The  result  of  a  wide  application  of 
the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  in  London  is 
shewn  in  the   steady   reduction   of  juvenile 
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crime  since  1870 — the  number  of  commit- 
ments in  that  year  having  been,  for  boys 
8,619  and  for  girls  1,379,  while  for  last  year 
the  numbers  were  4,786  and  793  respec- 
tively. The  Truant  School  at  Upton  House 
is  in  fact  a  penal  school  for  children  over 
whom  their  parents  have  lost  control.  The 
term  of  detention  is  short — on  an  average 
three  months — the  discipline  sharper  and  the 
lifeless  agreeable  than  in  our  other  Industrial 
Schools — drill,  for  instance,  being  substituted 
for  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  play  hours. 
The  object  of  sending  boys  to  this  school 
being  to  cure  them  of  persistent  truanting, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  sinking  into  worse 
courses,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  end 
is  attained.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  average 
attendance  of  the  boys  after  undergoing  their 
term  of  detention,  and  from  this  it  appears 
that,  up  to  the  Midsummer  recess,  they  make 
an  average  of  92*  per  cent — i.e.,  higher  than 
is  usual  among  the  best  class  of  children. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  deterrent 
effect  is  confined  to  those  who  have  endured 
the  punishment.  The  conditions  of  life  in 
Upton  House  are  well  known,  and  are  the 
subject  of  wholesome  dread." 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association  Mr.  Henry  N.  Mertz 
read  a  paper  on  School  Examinations,  which 
is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  He  said  an 
examination  should  be  a  test  of  the  training 
imparted  as  well  as  of  the  stock  of  facts  ac- 
quired. Promotion  should  not  merely  de- 
pend upon  an  examination  at  the  end  of  a 
term,  but  upon  the  results  of  all  the  examina- 
tions held  during  the  term.  The  average  of 
several  examinations  is  likely  to  present 
a    fairer    exhibit    of    a    pupil's    attainments 
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than  a  single  test  will  afford.  Each  exami- 
nation should  not  only  cover  the  work  done 
since  a  previous  one,  but  should  be  a  review 
of  old  work.  There  should  be  questions  in 
each  examination  to  test  the  thinking  powers 
of  the  scholars,  as  well  as  to  test  their  mem- 
ory. Examinations  should  be  largely  used 
to  direct  pupils'  attention  to  new  and  impor- 
tant subjects,  as  well  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  dealing  with  old  ones.  Questions  are 
better  prepared  by  one  who  is  not  a  teacher 
of  the  class,  as  by  this  means  points  that 
may  be  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  re- 
ceive attention.  If,  however,  the  examination 
is  to  be  a  test  merely  of  the  work  the  class 
has  gone  through,  then  the  teacher  should 
prepare  his  own  questions.  If  monthly  ex- 
aminations are  held,  the  questions  should  be 
prepared  alternately  by  the  teacher  and  by 
someone  else.  The  teacher  should  read  the 
papers  of  his  own  scholars,  so  that  he  may 
see  clearly  where  they  may  have  failed. 
One  good  result  of  examinations  is  the  power 
they  have  of  fixing  facts  and  principles  in 
the  mind  ;  for  pupils  are  not  likely  to  forget 
either  their  success  or  their  failure  in  answer- 
ing certain  questions.  They  are  very  likely 
to  hunt  up  the  answers  after  the  examina- 
tion, and  this  should  be  encouraged  by  every 
teacher.  Every  set  of  questions  should  be 
carefully  gone  over  with  the  class  after  the 
examination,  and  all  principles  involved 
thoroughly  discussed  and  explained.  Neat- 
ness of  work  should  be  encouraged  by  send- 
ing the  answers  for  the  inspection  of  the  par- 
ents. Nine  questions  are  probably  enough 
for  one  subject  of  examination,  and  the  value 
of  one  question  should  be  allowed  for  neat- 
ness of  work. 


QUESTIONS 

used  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
Third  Class  Professional  Certificates  at  the 
Goderich  Model  School,  Oct.  28  ;  furnished 
by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  P.S.I. 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

The  amount  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  at 
simple  interest  for  6  years  and  3  months  at 


8  per  cent,   per  annum  is  $960.     Find  that 
sum. 

What  number  is  that  which  being  increased 
by  its  half,  its  fourth,  and  18  more,  will  be 
doubled  ? 

If  10  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  18 
days,  how  many  men  will  be  required  to 
finish  a  piece  of  work  twice  as  great  in  24 
days  ? 

A  cistern  has  3  cocks.  One  will  fill  it  in 
6  hours,  another  in  8  hours,  and  the  third 
will  empty  it  in  10  hours.  If  the  cistern  be 
empty  and  the  3  cocks  opened  at  the  same 
time,  in  what  time  will  the  cistern  be  filled  ? 

The  true  discount  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money  payable  5  years  and  9  months  hence, 
allowing  discount  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
is  $345.     Find  sum  discounted. 

A,  B  and  C  enter  into  partnership  for 
trade.  As  often  as  A  puts  in  $4,  B  puts  in 
$5,  and  C  $7.  They  gain  $240.  Find 
each  one's  share  of  gain. 

9647  +  369-9966,  divide  by  2,  extract 
square  root,  multiply  by  6,  square  that,  then 
f  of  the  result  is  greater  by  450  than  J  of  a 
certain  number.     Find  that  number. 

If  5  yards  of  cloth  cost  $7.50,  what  will  be 
the  cost  of  l^  yards  worth  half  as  much 
again  per  yard  ? 

$63  is  \  part  greater  than  |  of  a  certain 
number  of  dollars.     What  is  that  sum? 

Having  2J  hours  at  my  disposal,  how  far 
may  I  travel  on  horseback  at  10  miles  an 
hour  that  I  may  return  in  time,  walking  at 
the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  ? 

Bought  a  certain  number  of  sheep  for 
$600.  If  I  had  bought  10  more  at  $l  less  a 
head,  my  entire  outlay  would  have  been 
$640.     How  many  sheep  did  I  buy  ? 

A  bankrupt  who  pays  30  cents  on  the 
dollar  divides  among  his  creditors  $6600. 
What  was  his  total  liability? 

EDUCATION. 

What  several  principles  should  govern  the 
proportion  of  a  time-table  ? 

Discuss  the  value  of  emulation  as  an 
incentive  to  study. 
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How  would  you  deal  with  the  following  ? — 
(a)  Irregularity,  (b)  Neglect  of  home  work, 
(c)  Copying,  (d)  Want  of  punctuality. 

"  The  attention  of  the  class  should  be 
voluntary,  undivided,  continuous."  Discuss 
this  statement,  and  state  how  you  would  se- 
cure such  attention. 

Describe  in  detail  how  you  would  com- 
mence to  teach  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
grammar. 

Give  notes  of  (I.)  Lesson  on  tense,  (II.) 
First  lesson  on  interest,  (III.)  Object  lesson 
on  "a  loaf  of  bread. " 

Tell  (without  regard  to  the  number  of 
lessons  required)  how  you  would  teach  the 
physical  geography  of  Europe. 

How  may  a  teacher  best  promote  the 
moral  welfare  of  his  scholars  ? 

What  diflferent  methods  of  questioning 
may  be  used  in  school  ?  Discuss  the  value 
of  each.  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
good  questioning  ? 

Name  and  describe  the  different  kinds  of 
education.  Also  describe  fully  how  you 
would  give  due  prominence  to  each  in  the 
conducting  of  your  school  work. 

Describe  minutely  your  method  of  calling 
up  and  dismissing  a  class  (l)  in  reading, 
(2)  in  arithmetic. 

HYGIENE. 

Name  the  organs  of  circulation,  and  trace 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  time  it 
leaves  the  right  ventricle  until  it  has  returned 
to  it. 

Name  the  principal  impurities  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  state  how  the  organs  of  the 
body  are  affected  by  (a)  cold  air,  (b)  damp 
air,  (c)  foul  air. 

You  are  placed  in  charge  of  a  school  of  50 
pupils.  Draw  up  a  set  of  rules  to  guide  you 
in  securing  as  far  as  possible  the  health  of 
the  class. 

Name  the  organs  of  digestion  ;  trace  in 
full  the  process  of  changing  a  potato  into 
pure  blood. 

Give  what  you  consider  the  requisites  for 
a  properly  ventilated  room  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 50  pupils. 


How  would  you  proceed  in  case  one  of 
your  pupils  (i)  fainted,  (2)  was  apparently 
drowned  ? 

Name  the  different  kinds  of  food  ;  give 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  state, 
when  and  how  each  principal  constituent  is 
digested. 

How  can  the  teacher  best  secure  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  (a)  in  the 
schoolroom,  (<5)  in  the  playground  ? 


QUESTIONS 

used  at  the  Model  School  Professional  Ex- 
amination at  Lindsay,  October  21st  and 
22nd,   iSSi. 

HYGIENK. 

1.  State  the  chief  evils  arising  from  breath- 
ing impure  air. 

2.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  human 
ear,  and  tell  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
care  of  it. 

3.  State  fully  the  precautions  that  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases. 

4.  What  method  would  you  take  to  restore 
a  person  apparently  drowned  ? 

5.  Name  (l)  the  principal,  (2)  the  acces- 
sory organs  of  digestion. 

6.  Give  at  least  six  rules,  the  observance 
of  which  would  conduce  to  proper  digestion. 

EDUCATION    AND   SCHOOL   ORGANIZATION. 

1.  Construct  a  Time-table  for  a  school  of 
50  pupils  in  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  classes. 

2.  What  Arithmetic  should  be  taught  in 
the  3rd  class,  and  what  Geography  in  the 
4th  class  ? 

3.  How  would  you  begin  to  teach  (i) 
Dictation,  (2)  Composition,  and  (3)  History? 

4.  Discuss  the  daily  marking  of  recitations. 

5.  How  would  you  encourage  cleanliness, 
punctuality,  and  honesty  in  pupils  ? 

6.  What  rules  would  you  adopt  with  re- 
spect to  pupils,  when  not  reciting,  in  order  to 
secure  quietness  ? 

7.  What  purposes,  besides  teacliing  spell- 
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ing,  may   Dictation  serve?   And   how   may 
these  purposes  be  accomplished  ? 

SCHOOL   LAW  AND    REGULATIONS. 

1.  What  are  the  essential  points  of  an 
agreement  between  trustees  and  teacher? 

2.  Name  the  vacations  and  holidays  in 
Public  Schools. 

3.  Under  what  conditions  may  the  summer 
vacation  be  shortened  ? 

4.  For  what  offences  may  a  pupil  be  sus- 
pended ? 

5.  What  business  should  be  transacted  at 
an  Annual  School  Meeting  ? 

6.  What  should  the  half-yearly  report 
contain  ? 

7.  Describe  the  General  Register. 

8.  What  are  the  regulations  respecting  (l) 
presents  to  teachers,  (2)  contagious  diseases, 
(3)  punctuality  of  pupils  ? 


MENTAL   ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Quotient  1250,  Divisor  12,  Remainder 
8  ;  find  Dividend. 

2.  MDL+LXI  +  XIX. 

3.  A  can  do  a  work  in  2  days,  ^9  in  3  days. 
In  what  time  can  A  and  B  do  it  ? 

4.  Exchanged  11  tons  of  hay  for  15  sheep 
at  $6  each,  and  4  sheep  at  $5  each.  What 
was  the  hay  per  ton  ? 

5.  What  number  multiplied    by  9  =  7236 

6.  Bought  cloth  at  '27  and  sold  it  at  '24  ; 
what  did  I  lose  per  cent.  ? 

7.  I  of  100  is  J  Iff  of  ^  of  what  number  ? 

8.  Reduce  £^  y.  3^.  to  dimes,  and 
divide  equally  among  23  boys. 

9.  Iff  of  a  herring  cost  |  of  a  dime,  how 
many  herrings  will  90  cents  buy? 

10.  Reduce  15  days  to  minutes. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


"INTERMEDIATE"  APPEALS. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
no  less  than  five  hundred  appeals  have  been 
made  against  the  results  of  the  late  "Inter- 
mediate," Nearly  3,500  wrote  at  the  exami- 
nation, of  whom  about  1,000  were  passed  by 
the  Committee ;  so  that  no  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  those  who  failed  have  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  victims  of  injustice.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  here.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  large  number  of  these  appeals 
have  been  sustained,  many  candidates  having 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  higher  grade  than 
that  awarded  at  first,  and  many  who  were 
reported  as  having  failed  having  proved  suc- 
cessful. We  pointed  out  some  time  ago  in 
what  respects  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
examination  is  defective,  and  we  prophesied 
— tiuly  it  seems — that  there  would  this  year 
be  a  plentiful  crop  of  appeals.  The  conclu- 
sion anyone  will  come  to  is,  that  these  de- 


fects must  be  remedied,  and  that  more  time 
and  care  must  be  spent  in  reading  the  papers 
at  the  Department  Examinations.  It  is 
well,  of  course,  that  the  results  should  be 
announced  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  there 
are  few  who  would  care  to  sacrifice  for  any 
reason  the  reliability  of  the  results  of  an  ex- 
amination which  above  all  others  should  be 
such  as  to  command  public  confidence. 
Money  and  reputation  have  hitherto  de- 
pended on  them,  and  nothing  that  can  en- 
sure accuracy  should  be  neglected.  It  is 
very  likely  that  many  who  have  not  appealed 
would  have  been  successful  had  they  done 
so.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  any  such 
resurreclionary  process  as  the  Committee  are 
now  engaged  in.  If  the  standard  has  been 
lowered  in  considering  the  appeals,  the  same 
measure  of  leniency  should  be  dealt  out  to 
all.  It  is  said  that  the  Minister  has  in- 
structed ihe  Committee  to  deal  mercifully 
with  the  appeals.    This,  we  assert,  should  not 
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be  necessary.  If  the  examination  is  to  be 
maintained,  the  standard  should  be  fixed  and 
kept.  No  examiner  should  be  allowed  to 
alter  it,  and  the  Committee  which  reviews 
the  results  of  the  sub-examiners  should  de- 
cide this  point  finally.  We  were  promised, 
on  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Rotation 
of  Examiners,  that  each  paper  would  be  set 
by  two  examiners.  This  promise  has  been 
kept  neither  in  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
Regulations.  Had  it  been,  there  might  have 
been  less  trouble  with  the  results.  Look  at 
the  "Intermediate  "  in  any  light  we  may,  it 
has  been  nothing  but  a  wretched  series  of 
blunders  since  it  was  founded — now  nearly 
six  years  ago.  

SHOULD  THE  "INTERMEDIATE" 
BE  CONTINUED? 

We  propose  this  month  to  state  briefly — 
for  the  last  time,  we  trust — the  prominent 
objections  to  the  "  Intermediate,"  omitting 
those  that  hold  against  any  mere  written  test 
of  the  condition  of  a  school : — 

I.  Intended  to  serve  as  a  promotion  ex- 
amination which  an  ordinary  High  School 
pupil  might  pass  after  a  two  years'  course  of 
study,  it  has  never  been  so.  The  rigidity  of 
its  tests  and  the  impossibility  of  preparing 
ordinary  pupils  in  the  time  for  the  examina- 
tion, has  pievented  this.  A  clever  boy  or 
girl  may  possibly  pass  after  two  years'  study, 
but  the  average  High  School  pupil,  for  whom 
the  schools  are  specially  intended,  cannot  do 
so.  Further,  it  ignores  some  very  important 
subjects  of  study  and  gives  undue  importance 
to  others.  Reading,  Writing,  Drawing  and 
Music  have  no  examinational  value,  and  are 
practically  dead  in  our  High  Schools.  It 
has  been  said  by  one  of  the  High  School  In- 
spectors, that  the  examination  craze  has  gone 
so  far  that  in  teaching  French  many  Masters 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  pro- 
nunciation, on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
pay.  Then  again,  as  Messrs.  Marling  and 
Buchan  have  stated,  too  much  attention  is  be- 
stowed on  Mathematics,  and  English  Compo- 
sition, English  Literature,  and  the  Littera 
humaniores  generally,  do  not  receive  the 
proper  amount  of  attention. 


Many  pupils,  too,  fail  at  this  examination 
who  are  more  worthy  of  promotion  than 
many  who  pass.  The  Master  must,  there- 
fore, ignore  the  examination  in  his  arrange- 
ment of  his  classes,  or  keep  his  pupils  for 
another  year  at  the  same  work,  whether  their 
parents  wish  it  or  not.  In  the  former  case, 
the  school  will  lose  part  of  the  Grant  on 
Upper  School  attendance,  and  in  the  latter 
the  pupil's  education  will  be  retarded.  As 
the  Master's  ability  is  appraised  according  to 
his  success  at  the  "Intermediate,"  we  say 
deliberately  that  he  will  be  a  most  Quixotic 
man  if  he  do  not  consider  his  own  interests. 
In  a  large  school  the  evils  are  becoming 
simply  unbearable.  To  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer,  some  Institutes  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  the  following  plan  : — The  Master 
makes  up  the  number  the  public  expect  him 
to  pass,  by  foraging  for  and  securing  candi- 
dates for  Second  Class  Certificates,  and,  if 
his  High  School  pupils  proper  fail  to  pass, 
he  promotes  them  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
amination. We  hold  that  the  Master  should 
be  allowed  to  arrange  his  school  without 
any  regard  for  examinations  other  than  the 
Entrance  and  Leaving  Examinations.  The 
"  Intermediate"  would  be  less  objectionable  if 
it  were  at  the  end  of  the  High  School  course, 
as  the  High  School  Entrance  one  practically 
is  in  the  case  of  Public  Schools ;  but  its  in- 
fliction when  it  now  take^  effect,  is  a  most 
unjustifiable  interference  with  the  Master's 
liberty  of  action. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  so  far  as  the  sub- 
jects it  embraces  are  concerned,  the  "Inter- 
mediate" may  in  some  respects  suit  schools 
that  do  not  attempt  higher  work  than  it  en- 
tails upon  them.  It  is  their  Leaving  Ex- 
amination ;  but  it  is  a  most  serious  injury  to 
the  schools  that  take  up  the  present  Upper 
School  Programme.  The  "  Intermediate"  is 
not  a  promotion  examination,  and  the  De- 
partment has  not  succeeded  in  making  it  one 
after  nearly  six  years'  experience.  The  De- 
partment has,  therefore,  no  right  to  throw 
the  schools  into  confusion  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  year. 

2.  The  "  Intermeiiate'  seriously  interferes 
with  classical  culture.     It  lias  cio  c  a  goud 
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deal  for  English  and  Mathematics — for  the 
latter  in  particular ;  but  anyone  who  ex- 
amines the  University  Matriculation  Class 
Lists  will  see,  that,  if  Classics  are  not  being 
leis  attended  to  than  they  were,  they  are  not 
advancing  pari  passu  with  other  subjects. 
This  cannol  be  justified.  Few  men  who 
have  not  had  a  good  classical  education  can 
have  real  culture.  Many  men,  indeed,  who 
have  not  the  former  think  they  have  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  this  is  quite  a  natural  mistake  under 
the  circumstances. 

If  the  Minister  of  Education  continue  the 
"Intermediate,"  he  will  seriously  impair 
classical  education  in  Ontario.  Greek  is  not 
one  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  ex- 
aminations, and,  consequently,  its  study  must 
be  deferred  until  the  pupil  have  reached 
the  Upper  School,  or  he  must  run  the  risk 
of  being  plucked  at  the  Intermediate.  In 
a  properly  organized  school  Greek  should 
be  begun  after  from  six  to  twelve  months' 
study  of  Latin.  As  matters  stand,  it  cannot  be 
taken  up  until  the  pupil  has  reached  the  "  In- 
termediate "  stage ;  for  we  seldom  find  a  boy 
able  to  take  Greek  and  keep  at  the  examina- 
tion point  all  the  English  and  Mathematical 
subjects.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  when  the 
"  Intermediate"  was  devised,  it  was  intended 
mainly  to  promote  the  interests  of  an  ordi- 
nary English  education,  with  Latin  as  a 
Modern  Language.  English  and  Mathe- 
matics alone  are  all  very  well  in  their  way  ; 
but  the  man  who  knows  little  of  the  ancient 
Classics  can  have  but  a  poor  appreciation  of 
the  former ;  and  most  people  believe,  with 
Holmes,  that  "the  power  of  dealing  with 
numbers  is  a  kind  of  "detached  lever'  ar- 
rangement, which  may  be  put  into  a  mighty 
poor  watch."  The  difficulty  we  are  discuss- 
ing is  no  imaginary  one.  It  affects  the  best 
schools,  and  Masters  who  try  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  classical  work  find  the  "  Interme- 
diate" a  source  of  great  embarrassment. 

3.  The  "Intermediate"  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  teach  Natural  Science  as  it  should  be 
taught.  Chemistry  in  our  schools  is  little 
better  than  hybrid  arithmetic  ;  and  Botany 
has  neither  a  local  habitation  nor  a  name. 
To  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  pupils  have 


often  obtained  75,  80  and  90  per  cent,  who 
have  never  seen  a  single  experiment.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  they  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  study  it  practically.  Experiments 
they  value  merely  as  aids  to  the  memory. 
Before  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system, 
Chemistry  and  Botany  were  taught  well  in 
at  least  a  few  of  the  schools.  Now  the  case 
is  different.  In  one  school  we  know  of  there 
was  for  a  time  a  class  of  young  boys  who 
had  been  so  trained  that  by  the  blow-pipe  as 
well  as  by  wet  tests  they  could  analyze  ordi- 
nary substances.  The  "  Intermediate  "  killed 
this,  the  only  true  method  of  study.  There 
are  few  better  instruments  of  education  than 
Natural  Science,  but  the  mongrel  article 
that  now  exists  amongst  us  has  little  value. 

4.  The  public  have  been  led  to  judge  of  a 
school's  efficiency  by  the  number  the  Master 
succeeds  in  passing  at  the  "  Intermediate," 
and  the  evils  resulting  from  this  have  been 
intensified  by  attaching  a  money  value,  in 
which  Trustee  Boards  are  directly  interested. 
This  state  of  matters  is  directly  chargeable  to 
the  Department.  The  High  School  Inspec- 
tors, in  the  report  they  made  to  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  say  in  regard  to  the 
examination :  "  It  will  shew  the  country 
what  schools  are  really  doing  High  School 
work.  It  will  stimulate  the  Masters  by  a 
direct  pecuniary  result."  The  press,  and  the 
Globe  in  particular,  have  aided  this  move- 
ment. For  some  years  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  "System,"  the  half-yearly  results  were 
paraded  and  commented  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment organ.  Even  the  total  number  exam- 
ined and  the  proportion  passed  were  supplied 
for  the  information  of  the  public  and  the 
delectation  of  the  Masters.  From  this  state 
of  matters,  we  assert,  the  following  evils 
amongst  others  have  arisen  : — 

{a)  A  wrong  ideal  of  what  High  School 
work  should  be,  has  to  be  set  up  and  worship- 
ped by  the  Masters.  Many  direct  all  their 
energies  to  preparing  for  this  examination, 
and  have  refused  in  some  instances  to  take 
up  work  beyond  it.  From  a  statement  sub- 
mitted by  the  Minister  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  High  School  Masters,  we  find 
that  out  of  105  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
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Institutes,  only  ten  for  the  first  half  of  1880, 
and  fourteen  for  the  second  half,  had  an  Up- 
per School  average  attendance  of  ten  and 
over.  This  speaks  volumes.  There  is 
reason,  too,  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
High  Schools  sending  Honor  candidates  to 
the  Universities  is  diminishing.  The  total 
number  of  candidates  is  not  less,  but  they 
come  from  fewer  schools. 

(b)  The  tendency  is  to  neglect  pupils 
whose  intelligence  is  a  little  less  than  the 
ordinary  "Intermediate"  quantum.  The 
Master  is  driven  to  concentrate  his  energies 
on  those  who  are  likely  to  pass.  That  this 
spirit  prevails  is  an  undoubted  fact.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  One  of  the  High 
School  Inspectors,  at  a  meeting  of  the  High 
School  Committee  held  in  Toronto  about 
four  years  ago,  referred  to  these  results,  and, 
to  the  amazement  of  all  who  heard  him, 
justified  this  grotesque  and  immoral  applica- 
tion to  education  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine 
of  Natural  Selection,  We  take  another  view 
of  the  question.  Apart  from  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  matter,  we  hold  that  it  is  man's 
chief  end  to  benefit  his  fellow-men,  and  that 
the  Master's  duty  is  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  help  the  stupid  and  energize  the  indolent. 
The  clever  boy  can  take  care  of  himself. 
The  larger  proportion  of  our  pupils  are  of 
very  ordinary  ability.  It  is  not  one  in  four 
hundred  that  has  really  good  mental  pow- 
ers, and  no  system  of  education  should  be 
tolerated  for  a  day  that  puts  on  the  teacher 
the  pressure  we  object  to.  It  would  be 
worth  the  Minister's  while  to  find  out  how 
many  genuine  High  School  pupils  pass  the 
"Intermediate."  The  statement  of  results 
does  not  separate  them  from  the  teachers. 
We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 
proportion  in  a  good  number  of  schools,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  from  sixty  to 
seventy  per  cent-  of  those  who  pass  are  teach- 
ers. The  exceedingly  small  number  who 
remain  for  Upper  School  work  would  shew 
this,  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  justify  us 
in  our  view  of  the  case.  In  estimating  the 
good  effects  of  the  "  Intermediate,"  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that,  after  the  first  examina- 
tion, the  Second  Class  Teachers'  Examination 


was  combined  with  the  High  School  Promo- 
tion Examination.  We  maintain,  therefore, 
that  the  boasted  progress  of  our  High  Schools 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  Not  more  than 
150  or  200  of  the  700  who  really  passed 
last  July  were  genuine  products  of  the  High 
School  system. 

(f)  The  candidate  for  a  Second  Class 
Certificate  has  become  an  object  of  absorbing 
interest  to  the  Master,  who  knows  that  a 
teacher  who  has  been  ordinarily  diligent 
since  he  obtained  his  Third  Class,  can  take 
on  the  required  amount  of  polish  in  about  six 
months.  Crowds  of  this  species  of  "  Inter- 
mediate "  candidates  enter  the  schools  at 
Christmas,  and  "  go  in  for  a  regular  cram  " 
till  July.  The  boy  and  girl  of  tender  years 
and  immature  intellect  are  classed  with  them, 
and  either  fall  back  discouraged  or  run  the 
risk  of  mental  injury.  Experience  shews  us 
that  the  High  School  Masters  were  wrong  in 
desiring  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  exami- 
nations. The  class  of  pupils  for  whom  the 
schools  were  designed  suffer  in  the  struggle. 
The  preparation  of  candidates  for  Teachers' 
Certificates  must  be  made  a  subordinate 
element  in  the  Masters'  calculations,  not  the 
chief  one  as  it  now  is. 

(«')  The  Masters  must  leach  for  the  exami- 
nation, and  the  pupils  must  study  for  it.  It 
is  a  stimulus,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 
But  it  prevents  the  proper  kind  of  teaching 
from  being  done,  by  confining  the  Masters' 
efforts  to  the  narrow  rut  w^orn  out  from  year 
to  year  by  the  Examination  papers  ;  while 
the  pupil  generally  falls  back  into  lethargy 
when  it  is  withdrawn.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  pupils  to  continue  their  studies  now,  un- 
less some  examination  be  held  up  as  the 
motive  for  exertion.  Love  for  learning  is 
practically  non-existent  in  our  High  Schools. 
Ask  a  boy  to  study,  and  he  will  tell  you  he 
doesn't  want  to  pass  any  examination. 
"What's  the  use?  I  don't  want  to  be  a 
teacher.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
University." 

((•)  Not  the  least  deplorable  result  is  that 
this  examination,  which  is  no  test  of  the 
real  condition  of  a  school,  and  no  test  of  the 
ability  of  the    Masters,  is  regarded    by  the 
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public  as  the  Test.  The  only  way  to  cure 
this  is  to  abolish  the  cause,  for  it  cannot  be 
modified  so  as  to  meet  the  objections.  No 
examination  can  possibly  be  devised  that 
will  gauge  the  results  of  honest  educational 
effort. 

(y)  We  hold  that  the  moral  tone  of  both 
Masters  and  pupils  has  been  lowered.  It  is 
notorious  that  copying  and  other  irregulari- 
ties are  largely  practised  in  many  localities, 
winked  at  by  the  sub-examiners,  and  unde- 
tected by  the  Department.  The  Investiga- 
tion now  going  on  at  Owen  Sound  shews 
this  clearly,  and  we  fear  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  condition  of  school  morality 
in  many  other  places  is  little  better.  Exami- 
nation frauds  are  the  natural  outcome  of  this 
state  of  affairs.  The  Master,  too,  is  often 
"up  to  ail  sorts  of  games"  in  publishing 
the  results.  The  local  paper  abets  him, 
and  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  misrepresentation 
prevail. 

The  "Intermediate"  has  certainly  done 
good  ;  no  one  will  deny  this.  We  maintain, 
however,  that  the  evils  we  have  pointed  out 
(and  more  might  be  added)  far  more  than 
counterbalance  the  advantages.  The  Educa- 
tion Department  theory  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  High  School  Master  is  an  arrant 
knave — a  man  of  undoubted  acumen,  but 
"  for  ways  that  are  dark  and  for  tricks  that  are 
vain,"  a  regular  Heathen  Chinee — a  develop- 
ment of  the  species  Schoolmaster  that  must 
be  carefully  watched  and  hedged  in — a  man 
who  must  be  made  honest  by  compulsion 
and  moral  by  Education  Ofhce  Regulations. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  time  has  come 
to  give  him  a  chance.  The  High  School 
Master  is  just  as  moral  as  most  men  and  just 
as  faithful.  He  has  at  any  rate  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  better  judge  of  what  our  schools 
need  than  the  officials  who  have  brought 
about  the  present  wretched  mess ;  for  the 
Masters  as  a  body  opposed  "Payment  by 
Results  "  from  the  very  first,  mainly  on  the 
grounds  we  have  urged. 

The  advocates  of  this  so-called  "system" 
point  to  the  general  advancement  of  educa- 
tion as  the  result  of  the  "Intermediate." 
We    have  shown  that  the  results  are  more 


apparent  than  real,  and  we  maintain 
that  the  recent  changes  are  due  mainly 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  School 
Act,  that  gave  High  School  Boards  the 
right  of  taxation.  This  is  what  gave  the 
impetus  to  our  schools.  The  High  School 
Entrance  Examination  has  also  done  much, 
for  the  School  system  is  now  a  series  of  grada- 
tions, and  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
High  School  pupils  are  doing  little  more 
than  Public  School  work.  Omitting  a  smat- 
tering of  French,  German,  and  Latin,  what 
difference  is  there  between  the  First  and 
Second  Forms  of  our  High  Schools  and  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms  of  the  Public  Schools  ? 
The  schools  have  settled  into  their  present 
relations  since  the  inception  of  the  "Inter- 
mediate," and  it  is  since  then  that  the  "  utili- 
zation" of  the  High  Schools  has  taken  place. 

Asa  solution  of  the  difhculties  we  propose 
the  following  changes,  the  latter  of  which 
has  already  been  advocated  by  the  High 
School  Masters'  Section. 

We  may  observe  parenthetically  that  it  is 
true  that,  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  nine  (many 
not  voting  at  all),  the  same  Section  asked 
for  a  grant  of  $3  in  case  of  each  pupil  that 
might  succeed  in  passing  the  "  Intermediate." 
This,  however,  would  not  have  passed  in  a 
full  meeting,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  above 
vote  on  the  supposition  that  the  Department 
had  determined  to  maintain  the  Examina- 
tion, and  that  in  this  way  some  of  the  smaller 
schools,  which  would  have  no  chance  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  Grant,  would  receive  a 
larger  share  of  Government  support. 

PROPOSED   CHANGES. 

I.  The  abolition  of  the  ^^Intermediate"  as  a 
High  School  Promotion  or  "  Inspector ar'' 
Examination,  and  its  retention  for  Teachers^ 
and  Primary  Professional  Examinations. 

In  this  form  it  may  still  do  a  great  deal  of 
good — more,  probably,  than  any  other  exami- 
nation we  have,  for  it  would  be  more  general 
in  its  operation.  It  would  be  an  important 
agency  in  the  advancement  of  education  in 
all  our  schools,  and  particularly  in  those 
whose  highest  limit  is  this  examination, 
while   it   would  not  interfere  with  the  sym- 
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metrical  development  of  those  institutions  that 
aim  at  still  higher  work.  In  our  High 
Schools  and  Institutes  there  are  many  pupils 
in  the  most  advanced  classes  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  present  themselves  for  examination, 
and  whose  sole  object  should  be  to  obtain  a 
good  education.  The  fact  that  there  are 
pupils  in  these  classes  who  do  intend  to 
compete  at  the  University,  affects  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  and  provides  for  the  Master 
the  stimulus  which  the  Department  has  al- 
ways maintained  he  stands  in  need  of.  This 
examination  will  have  the  same  effect  on 
what  is  now  called  Lower  School  work.  It 
will  still  be  an  object  of  the  Master's  ambi- 
tion to  pass  a  good  number  for  Second 
Class  Certificates,  but  it  will  be  an  optional 
matter  with  both  him  and  the  pupil  whether 
the  latter  pass  it  or  not,  and  the  former  will 
be  at  liberty  to  allow  that  gradual  develop- 
ment of  his  pupil's  mind  which  is  so  desir- 
able. Overwork  and  Cram — the  present 
curses  of  our  system — need  no  longer  exist. 
Classics  and  Natural  Science  may  be  taught, 
as  they  should  be  taught ;  and  High  School 
Inspection,  which  many  now  regard  as  a 
delusion  and  a  mockery,  may  acquire  some 
real  value.  The  Inspectors  will  have  to  do 
their  own  "  Inspectoral  Examinations,"  and 
will  be  afforded  a  chance  to  justify  an  office 
which  at  present  does  not  recommend  itself 
on  account  of  its  public  usefulness.  The 
Inspector's  function  should  be  an  impor- 
tant one ;  but,  under  the  operation  of  the 
"Intermediate,"  it  has  become  "an  airy 
nothing." 

II.  The  Distribution  of  the  Legislative 
Grant  on  the  basis  oj  the  amount  paid  as 
Teachers'  Salaries. — As  we  stated  last  month, 
this  varies  in  the  long  run,  directly  as  the 
(/»i(z«///jand  quality  of  the  work  doae.  We 
think  there  should  be  both  a  minimum  and 
a  maximum  grant.  The  instability  there 
has  always  been  in  the  amount  of  Govern- 
ment aid  would  in  this  way  be  remedied, 
and  Boards  would  feel  that  their  efforts 
\ioukl  meet  with  proper  recognition.     Sala- 


ries would  undoubtedly  go  up — not  necessa- 
rily in  the  best  schools,  but  in  those  where  an 
increase  is  most  needed.  Any  defects  in  the 
administration  of  a  school  would  be  reme- 
died gradually,  and  subjects  that  are  now 
neglected  would  be  attended  to.  If  a  Board 
thought  well  to  employ  a  music-master,  a 
drawing-master,  or  a  drill-sergeant,  it  might 
rest  assured  that  its  expenditure  in  this  di- 
rection would  cause  a  proportionate  increase 
of  Government  aid. 

The  objection,  too,  would  be  met,  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  is  now  being  urged  in 
one  quarter,  that  there  is  a  marked  discrep- 
ancy between  Government  aid  to  some  High 
Schools  and  the  population  of  the  counties 
in  which  they  are  situated.  If  a  county  re- 
ceived only  $800  from  Government,  all  it 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  increase  its 
teaching  power,  and  this  it  would  not  do 
unless  there  were  a  real  necessity.  No 
Board  would  spend  $1,200  to  get  $700  or 
$800  from  the  High  School  fund.  We  hold 
that  no  grant  should  be  given  on  average  at- 
tendance. The  Legislative  Grant  should  be 
distributed  under  regulations  of  the  following 
nature  :  A  school  with  two  masters  should 
receive  at  least  $400 ;  a  school  with  three,  at 
least  $800 — and  so  on — with  a  prescribed 
maximum  attendance  in  each  case.  The 
minimum  may  be  disregarded.  Boards  do 
not  err  on  the  side  of  giving  their  teachers 
too  little  to  do. 

Briefly  stated,  the  principle  that  should 
guide  the  Department  is  this :  Education 
should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  local 
control.  We  have  had  too  much  of  the 
bureaucratic  system.  W^e  may  also  add  that 
the  High  School  Masters  as  a  body  do  not 
propose  to  tolerate  the  unjust  treatment  to 
which  this  pestilent  system  has  subjected 
them.  The  question  will  not  be  allowed  to 
rest  until  the  Minister  rectify  abuses  for 
which,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  he  will  be  re- 
sponsible only  if  he  allow  them  to  go  on. 
They  are  a  legacy  which  he  inherited,  not 
creations  of  his  own. 
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Education,  Vol.  II.,  No.  ii,  November 
and  December,  1881.  Boston  :  New  Eng- 
land Publishing  Co. 

When  the  first  number  of  Education 
reached  us,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  criticise  on 
its  merits  this  magazine  which  came  into  the 
world  with  somewhat  of  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, and  at  a  cost  of  four  dollars  a  year— 
beyond  the  means  of  most  teachers.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  tell  our  readers  that  we 
notice  great  improvement  in  Education, 
whose  current  issue  contains  a  number  of 
essays  of  which  we  are  glad  to  give  some  ac- 
count to  our  readers.  The  first  is  an  article 
covering  twenty  pages,  on  the  functions  of 
the  American  Public  School  as  a  political, 
social  and  moral  educator.  The  writer  shews 
how  the  radical  conceptions  which  imply 
Freedom,  Equality  and  Brotherhood,  are 
involved  in  the  existence  and  conditions  of 
Common  School  life.  He  has  some  valuable 
remarks  on  the  possibility  of  a  non-sectarian 
religious  training  as  a  basis  for  moral  teach- 
ing:— 

"  The  delicate  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  instruction  in  school  to  the  inculcation 
of  principles  of  morality  and  natural  religion, 
to  say  nothing  of  revealed  religion,  must  not, 
therefore,  be  passed  in  silence.  Between 
the  conception  of  a  purely  theological  basis 
for  the  Common  School,  and  a  proposed 
foundation  which  excludes  Bible,  prayer, 
and  allusions  to  the  soul's  alliance  with  its 
Maker,  there  lies  for  the  average  citizen  the 
middle  ground  of  opinion,  which  is  a  stand- 
ing-place for  those  favouring  a  reasonable 
degree  of  religious  teaching,  the  clear  enun- 
ciation of  morality,  and  devotional  exercises 
which  are  not  the  expression  of  doctrine  so 
much  as  a  setting  forth  of  the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence on  God,  and  the  need  of  asking 
for  his  aid.  The  immutable  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong — where  is  greater 
reason  for  the  declaration  of  it  than  among 
the  young  characters  who  are  to  taste  and 
are  tasting  of  the  bitterness  of  wrong-doing, 
and  the  content  of  minds  conscious  of  recti- 


tude? It  would  be  a  narrow  and  perverted 
view  that  would  oppose  the  simple  ethical 
instruction  which  the  child  will  find  of  last- 
ing advantage." 

Such  reasoning  shews  the  relation  between 
moral  teaching  (on  a  religious  basis)  and 
rational  discipline ;  it  dwells  on  the  need  of 
some  more  intelligent  system  of  teaching, 
with  a  large  prominence  given  to  the  study 
of  nature.  The  next  paper  is  "On  the  Ap- 
plication of  American  Education  to  the  Needs 
of  American  Life,"  a  thoughtful  essay  which 
does  not  shrink  from  owning  what  is  un- 
healthy in  American  society.  One  instance 
(according  to  the  author)  is  want  of  reverence ; 
another  is  sensationalism.  Both  ought  to  be 
met  by  the  earnest  effort  to  teach  a  true 
morality,  just  political  ideas,  and  a  human- 
izing and  enlightening  art  and  literature. 
On  the  need  of  the  latter,  surely  much  stress 
ought  to  be  laid  in  Canada,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment education-mill  turns  out  batch  after 
batch  of  machine-made  teachers,  with  text- 
books of  arithmetic  and  manuals  of  mathe- 
matics inserted  as  by  a  surgical  operation  in 
their  brains,  and  not  a  sympathy  cultivated 
that  could  enable  them  to  educate  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

We  quote  from  another  essay  a  pregnant 
condemnation  of  the  present  Arithmetic-wor- 
ship, which  a  vicious  system  of  routine  main- 
tains amongst  U5,  and  will  maintain  until 
there  is  a  change  in  our  educational  adminis- 
tration. What  we  want  is  a  good  English 
education,  embracing  the  history  of  our  race, 
the  nature  of  the  world  around  us,  and  espe- 
cially of  our  own  country,  and  an  appre- 
ciative knowledge  of  some  of  the  noblest 
thoughts  which  our  great  writers  have  put 
into  the  noblest  language.  But  a  mere  sum- 
doing  machine  is  incapable  of  anything  of 
the  sort.  It  is  quite  out  of  his  line.  Says 
the  author,  at  page  143  of  Education:— 
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"  Here  it  is  necessary,  from  the  absolute 
necessity  of  brevity,  to  consider  the  subject 
with  special  reference  to  practical  wants 
rather  than  to  develop  any  preconceived 
theory.  We  shall  therefore  make  direct 
reference  to  existing  systems  and  current 
methods.  Let  us  observe,  then,  that  the 
generally  accepted  plan  of  Common  School 
education  is  based  upon  the  mathematics. 
The  traditional  three  R's  have  a  deep  mean- 
ing. A  child  must  learn  to  read  and  to  write, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  '•'■figure.''''  "  I  want 
you  to  learn  my  boy  'rithmetic,'  and  then 
he  won't  get  cheated,"  has  a  more  profound 
signification  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Be- 
sides, the  philosophy  which  it  hints  at  is 
deeper  seated,  and  the  results  broader  and 
of  more  general  application,  than  may  at  the 
outset  be  apparent. 

"  It  is  often  assumed,  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  that  the  study  of  arithmetic 
has  a  greater  power  of  expanding  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  that  it  produces  a  greater 
and  more  rapid  growth  of  mind,  than  any 
other  branch  of  study.  Again,  in  general 
practice,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
schools  are  graded  and  the  pupils  ranked 
more  by  their  progress  in  arithmetic  than  in 
any  or  all  other  studies.  A  pupil  changes 
from  one  school  to  another.  The  first  ques- 
tion asked  of  the  new-comer  is,  "  How  far 
have  you  advanced  in  arithmetic?"  and  he 
is  placed  in  a  class  in  accordance  with  his 
proficiency  and  evident  ability  in  that  branch 
of  study,  with  but  very  little  reference  to 
what  he  has  done  or  can  do  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, composing,  or  understanding  the  English 
language,  or  whether  he  has  studied  geogra- 
phy or  natural  history  or  other  branches. 

"  Upon  the  theory  advanced  above,  this  is 
totally  wrong  and  indefensible.  Arithmetic, 
like  the  other  branches  of  mathematical 
study,  improves  the  reasoning  faculties  only 
to  a  limited  extent  and  in  certain  directions. 
There  is  a  broader  and  a  better  way." 

In  an  article  on  the  "  Study  of  Language," 
an  amusing  expose  is  made  of  some  of  those 
pretentious  "fads"  which  certain  School 
Inspectors  bring  forward  as  new  ways  of 
.-saving  a  child's  labour  in  learning  to  spell — 
new  ways  that  are  not  found  to  work  in 
practice,  and  are  on  principle  inconsistent 
with  the  history  and  growth  of  our  language. 
We  commend  the  perusal  of  Educatioti  to  all 
who  have  it  within  reach.   It  is  philosophical. 


and  requires  intelligent  effort  to  follow  some 
of  its  articles,  but  it  is  quite  within  the  reach 
of  the  thoughtful  reader. 


A  Sketch  of  Ancient  Philosophy  from 
Thales  to  Cicero,  by  Joseph  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Pitt  Press  Series. 
Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.  To- 
ronto :  Willing  &  Williamson. 

This  delightful  little  volume  has  the  merit 
of  giving  an  account,  in  simple  and  intelli- 
gible language,  of  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
thinkers  of  Greece  and  of  the  Eclectic  school 
which  reproduced  their  teaching  at  Rome. 
Mr.  Mayor  does  not  write  as  the  advocate  of 
any  special  school  in  modern  metaphysics, 
and  he  does  not  perplex  us  by  stating  the 
doctrines  of  ancient  philosophers  in  the  ter- 
minology of  modern  thought,  great  as  the 
temptation  to  do  this  so  frequently  is. 
Students  of  Kant,  and  more  especially  of 
Hegel,  whose  philosophy  seems  coming  to 
the  front  once  more  in  the  works  of  Ferrier, 
Caird,  and  in  Canada  of  Professor  Watson, 
will  often  be  startled  at  what  seem  strange 
anticipations  of  the  cardinal  ideas  of  these 
great  masters.  Mr.  Mayor  gives  the  teach- 
ing in  all  important  points  in  the  words  of 
the  teacher  himself,  adding  the  Greek  wher- 
ever the  phrase  is  especially  pregnant.  For 
those  who  realize  the  fact  that  philosophy, 
like  everything  else,  is  best  studied  histori- 
cally, and  in  its  natural  course  of  evolution, 
this  book  is  invaluable  as  giving  a  clear  view 
of  what  the  cultivated  Greek  intellect  had  to 
say  on  the  foundation  questions  of  the  mys- 
tery of  existence.  Mr.  Mayor,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  does  full  justice  lo  Cicero's  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  Philosophy.  It  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Mayor  has 
not  included  the  important  philosophical 
phase  uf  Neo-plalonism  in  his  criticism  of 
ancient  systems.  We  cordially  recommend 
the  book  to  all  thoughtful  readers,  whether 
classical  scholars  or  not. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


HIGH  PRESSURE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  "cramming'"  in  our  educa- 
tional systems  is  seemint^ly,  at  last,  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  brought  effectively  before  the 
public  mind,  with,  we  trust,  the  result  of 
mitigating  the  ever-growing  evil,  and  of  se- 
curing the  curtailment  of  some  of  the  studies 
on  the  programmes  of  our  Public  Schools. 
The  subject  has  for  the  past  three  years  re- 
ceived repeated  attention  in  The  Monthly; 
and  in  the  July-August  number,  in  this  de- 
partment, the  present  writer  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  whole  apparatus  of  our 
School  system  being  directed  to  the  pur- 
pose of  working  up  a  pupil  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination. Now  the  daily  press  is  taking 
up  the  matter,  and  in  the  Globe  we  have  an 
instructive  controversy  on  the  subject  be- 
tween that  journal  and  the  City  School  In- 
spector. We  are  under  no  call  to  interfere 
in  the  fray,  and  therefore  may  leave  the  dis- 
putants themselves  to  fight  it  out.  The  Globe 
manifestly  makes  out  a  good  case ;  for  the 
evil  is  one  that  taints  our  whole  educational 
system,  and  not  that  alone  of  the  Toronto 
School  Board.  Mr.  Hughes,  on  the  other 
hand,  writes  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  City  Schools,  and  naturally 
enough  takes  the  defensive  side,  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  own  administration.  But  ob- 
viously he  writes  from  the  official  point  of 
view  and  from  that  of  the  administrator,  and 
closes  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the  notorious 
evils  complained  of  by  parents  of  children 
attending  the  schools,  viz.,  to  the  time  taken 
up,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  health,  in 
the  pupils  having  to  labour  at  home  every 
evening  to  enable  them  to  stand  well  in  their 
class  next  day  and  thus  secure  their  full 
markings.  Mr.  Hughes — who,  by  the  way, 
writes  better  in  his  communications  to  the 
daily  press  than  in  his  contributions  to  the 


School  yournal  or  to  his  educational  manu- 
als— ranges,  however,  over  so  wide  an  area 
in  his  letters  to  the  Globe,  that  the  subject  of 
"  cramming  "  is  apt  to  be  smothered  under 
piles  of  print.  But  this  is  the  subject  that 
urgently  calls  for  ventilation,  not  only  in  its 
operation  in  the  Toronto  Schools,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  High  Schools  of  the  Province  ; 
for  the  forcing  system  obtains  everywhere, 
and  will  do  so  so  long  as  it  is  made  the 
interest  of  the  High  School  Master,  at  any 
rate,  to  forget  that  teaching  is  his  occu- 
pation, and,  by  the  system  in  vogue,  is  con- 
stantly impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  must 
ever  be  subordinate  to  the  financial  strategy 
of  "  passing "  so  many  pupils  through  his 
hands,  and  at  any  sacrifice  of  his  own  indivi- 
dual convictions,  and  of  regard  for  the  lasting 
benefit  of  his  charge,  bends  his  whole  ener- 
gies to  getting  them  by  hook  or  crook  through 
the  "Intermediate."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  evil  against  which  there  is 
now  an  outcry  has  its  source  in  the  wholly 
obnoxious  system  of  "  Payment  by  Results," 
and  in  the  centralization  which,  though  in 
some  measure  a  necessity,  has  grown  increas- 
ingly under  the  present  rSgime.  That  some 
other  plan  will  have  to  be  devised  is  clearly 
shewn  by  the  increasing  expense  and  cum- 
brousness  of  the  present  system,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  the  grave  improprieties  coming 
to  light  in  various  sections  of  the  Province 
in  connection  with  the  machinery  of  its 
working.  In  many  respects  it  would  be 
conducive  to  the  morals,  at  least,  of  teachers, 
inspectors,  examiners,  and  pupils,  were  local 
examinations,  by  a  fairly  competent  Resident 
Board,  made  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  the 
Department ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  were  this  plan  resorted  to,  the  schools 
would  do  better  work  and  the  pupils  have 
more  justice  done  them.  One  thing,  at  all 
events,  should  be  insisted  upon,  viz.,  a  cur- 
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tailment  of  the  school  programme  and  a 
limitation  of  the  time  given  to  many  of  the 
studies.  Mathematics,  we  have  again  and 
again  said,  have  altogether  an  undue  place 
on  the  curriculum,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls, 
especially,  has  time  given  to  it  which  would 
be  much  better  devoted  to  English  literature, 
to  modern  languages,  or  to  art  studies  con- 
genial to  their  tastes  and  of  equal  disciplinary 
value.  In  the  Public  Schools,  the  history 
course,  particularly  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, might  also,  for  the  younger  pupils  at 
any  rate,  be  very  wisely  omitted.  In  all 
schools.  Public  and  High,  physical  train- 
ing should  receive  more  attention,  and  their 
sanitary  condition  be  made  the  subject  of 
more  close  and  intelligent  study.  The 
school  hours,  moreover,  might  also  be  ad- 
vantageously shortened,  and  opportunities 
for  reci-eation,  at  oft-recurring  intervals,  be 
rigorously  insisted  upon.  We  trust,  in  any 
case,  that  good  will  come  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion of  "high  pressure"  education,  and 
that  our  school  administration  will  continue  to 
partake  more  largely  of  enlightened  thought 
and  sound  common  sense. 


THE   "INTERMEDIATE." 

In  any  system  of  national  education,  where 
the  funds  of  the  State  are  drawn  upon  for 
the  support  of  the  various  grades  of  schools 
within  its  jurisdiction,  the  question  how,  and 
on  what  basis,  grants  from  the  Treasury  shall 
be  apportioned  to  supplement  local  appropri- 
ations, must  always  be  a  perplexing  one. 
Even  in  England  the  matter  is  still  under 
discussion,  and  to-day  what  is  called  the 
"special  merit  clause"  of  the  new  Code 
Proposals  is  exercising  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  perplexing  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, in  no  ordinary  degree.  From  The 
Schoolmaster  of  October  29th  we  extract  the 
following  editorial  utterances  as  proof  of 
what  we  have  said  : — "  A  graduated  scale  of 
payments,  in  which  percentages  shall  be  the 
guide  to  a  settlement  of  the  grant,  will  meet 
with  general  disapprobation.  It  is  educa- 
tionally unsound  and  rotten  to  the  very  core. 
The  country  has   been  suffering  for  nearly 


twenty  years  under  the  pernicious  system, 
and  the  time  has  now  arrived  to  mend  it. 
Satisfactory  school  work  has  never  yet  been 
measured  by  percentages,  and  never  can  be. 
A  fixed  sum  for  every  child  in  attendance,  so 
long  as  the  general  work  of  the  school  is 
carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  is  the 
short  and  royal  road  to  an  improvement  too 
long  delayed."  To  some  extent,  we  in  this 
Province  have  solved  many  of  the  problems 
that  still  confound  the  wisdom  of  educational 
authorities  in  the  mother  land.  But  is  it  not 
the  case,  that  in  other  respects  we  have  too 
hastily  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  difficulties 
which  we  would  have  done  better  by  taking 
time  leisurely  to  have  untied  ?  A  correspon- 
dent oi Punch  recently  referred  to  a  Hammer- 
smith "Beak"  [anglice,  magistrate)  who  had 
an  innate  dislike  to  "  Bysykels  "  and  School 
Boards,  because,  says  the  contributor,  "  he 
thinks  they  both  go  too  fast,  and  he  aint  far 
wropg."  Perhaps,  in  our  ready  educational 
methods,  we  too,  in  Ontario,  have  been 
going  too  much  at  bicycle  speed.  One 
thing  is  clear,  that  in  regard  to  the  "  Inter- 
mediate "  Examination  and  the  value  set 
upon  it,  both  by  the  Department,  in  deter- 
mining by  its  results  the  grant  to  the  respec- 
tive High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes, 
and  by  the  public,  in  what  it  has  been  led 
to  conceive,  by  the  same  tests,  of  the 
measure  of  the  ability  of  the  masters  and  the 
success  of  the  schools,  we  are  far,  as  yet, 
from  reaching  satisfactory  methods  in  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  "  Payment  by  Results." 
In  the  High  School  Department,  in  the  pre- 
sent number,  this  whole  question  is  admirably 
and  lucidly  argued  by  a  Head  Master  who  is 
among  the  most  competent  men  in  the  pro- 
fession to  discuss  the  matter,  and  whose 
utterances  on  all  questions  affecting  educa- 
tional administration  deservedly  carry  great 
weight.  The  views  he  has  advanced  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  Minister,  his  advisory 
body,  and  the  profession  at  large  ;  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  receive  that  consideration 
which  now  more  than  ever  requires  to  be 
given  to  the  subject,  if  the  schools  are  to  be 
free  to  do  really  sound  educational  work,  and 
if  Masters  are  to  be  allowed  to  take  some 
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pleasure  in  that  work,  and  to  prosecute  it 
in  an  atmosphere  healthy,  moral,  and  inspi- 
riting. The  "Intermediate,"  as  at  present 
worked,  it  is  clear,  cannot  retain  its  place  in 
the  machinery  of  the  Department  without 
demoralizing  every  High  School  and  Insti- 
tute in  the  Province,  wearying  and  disgusting 
the  whole  body  of  masters,  and  deflecting 
education  from  the  aims  and  ends  which 
ought  to  be  the  goal  of  its  ambition.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  survey  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  practical  remedies  suggested  in 
the  article  in  our  columns,  will  receive  the 
favour  they  deserve,  and  effect  such  changes 
as,  in  the  highest  and  most  lasting  interests 
of  education,  have  become  the  imperative 
demand  of  the  profession  and  the  hour. 

CUPID  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Elsewhere  in  our  columns  a  young  lady 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Nation  rmr- 
rates  her  experience  as  a  teacher  in  endeavour- 
ing to  win  and  retain  the  attention  and 
interest  of  her  pupils  during  school  hours, 
but  which  seems  to  have  been  defeated  by 
that  arch-conspirator,  Cupid,  in  his  having 
kindled  the  flame  of  an  "  absorbing  passion  " 
in  the  breasts  of  her  young  charges,  and  thus 
distracted  their  thoughts  from  the  dreary, 
didactic  work  of  the  school-room.  Her 
story,  which  is  capitally  told,  will  no  doubt 
interest  our  readers,  and  perhaps  serve  to 
elicit  similar  experience,  if  it  is  also  the  case 
with  us  in  Canada  that  our  young  people 
when  brought  together  in  school  life  are 
given  to  the  gallantries  described  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Nation,  and  if  these  serious- 
ly interfere  with  the  education  which,  but  for 
the  process  of  unlovely  cramming  that  is 
ever  going  on,  they  are  supposed  to  be  dili- 
gently acquiring.  We  do  not  wish  to  com- 
mit ourselves  altogether  to  the  notion  that 
the  emotional  nature  of  our  youth  is  to  be 
utterly  dwarfed  and  repressed,  and  that  flesh 
and  blood  are  to  be  dried  up  into  a  basket  of 
chips  or  a  quarter  of  pemmican.  We  have 
a  pleasing  recollection  of  little  innocent 
amours  of  our  own  connected  with  the  early 
days  of  our  school  life,  which  we  cannot  but 


think  promoted  diligence,  and  inspired  a 
healthful  rivalry  and  an  ambition  to  stand 
well  in  the  eyes  of  our  fair  one.  A  grave 
historical  writer  tells  us  that  China  is  a  coun- 
try where  "  the  roses  have  no  scent  and  the 
women  no  petticoats."  It  is  just  possible 
that  a  severe  prudery  may  do  as  much  harm 
as  a  laxity  of  morals,  and  that  our  school 
children  may  be  taught  to  be  insufferable 
prigs,  destitute  of  any  grace  of  life  or  loveli- 
ness of  heart.  At  the  same  time,  it  behoves 
us  to  be  circumspect  and  watchful,  and  while 
taking  care  that  we  do  not  compress  the 
young  fresh  natures  into  a  too  narrow  mould, 
see  that  nothing  is  allowed  to  be  developed 
of  a  noxious  character.  There  is  much  truth 
in  what  the  writer  has  to  say  of  the  harm  that 
one  "  knowing  "  child  can  do  in  instructing 
a  dozen  innocent  children  in  matters  concern- 
ing which  they  should  remain  in  perfect 
ignorance.  This  requires  little  comment, 
save  the  practical  one,  of  the  necessity  in  our 
schools  of  an  abundant  supply  of  wise,  capa- 
ble, and  reverent  teachers,  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  and 
possessed  of  the  gift  of  winning  the  love  and 
confidence  of  childhood.  Something  might 
also  be  done  in  increasing  the  attractions  of 
our  Readers  and  Text-books,  so  that  chil- 
dren may  not  be  repelled  from  them  and 
their  school  studies  to  get  their  natural, 
innocent  delights  in  indulging  in  mawkish 
sentimentality  or  in  intercourse  with  ques- 
tionable associates. 


EDUCATION  IN  MANITOBA. 

While  the  attention  of  the  Dominion  is 
at  present  being  called  to  the  lusty  young 
Province  of  Manitoba,  and  to  the  great 
future  before  it  in  a  material  sense,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  that  those  who  have  charge 
of  its  educational  interests  are  astir  in  the 
matter  of  devising  "  more  liberal  things  "  for 
the  intellectual  wants  of  the  new  and  rapidly 
growing  community.  Most  favourable  as  are 
the  conditions  of  physical  life  in  the  North- 
West,  it  is  the  design  of  the  authorities,  also, 
that  the  mental  status  of  its  people  shall  not 
fall  below  the  intellectual  plane  of  the  older 
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Provinces.  With  that  view,  the  Protestant 
Section  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  Prov- 
ince has  recently  sent  the  Rev.  W.  Cyprian 
Pinkham,  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
Manitoba,  on  a  mission  to  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inces, to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  princi- 
pal Normal,  Model,  and  High  Schools  of  the 
Dominion,  with  the  object  of  furnishing  in- 
formation to  his  Board  and  the  Council  of 
Education  of  the  Province  as  to  the  machin- 
ery and  working-system  of  the  schools  for 
professional  training,  and  for  instruction  in 
secondary  education.  Mr.  Pinkham,  on  this 
quest,  we  understand,  has  visited  the  two 
Normal  Schools  of  Ontario,  the  Public 
Schools  of  Toronto,  and  the  Ottawa,  Toron- 
to, and  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institutes, 
and  has  gleaned  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion, which  we  doubt  not,  in  his  hands,  will 
be  put  to  good  and  serviceable  purpose.  We 
were  glad,  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  this 
gentleman,  to  find  him  a  man  of  energy,  of 
admirable  physique,  and  correspondingly 
vigorous  mental  power.  His  views  on  edu- 
cational matters  are  sound  and  progressive, 
and  his  mind  glows  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  work  in  which  he  is  actively  engaged. 
We  congratulate  the  Prairie  Province  in  hav- 
ing such  a  force  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
education  as  the  reverend  gentleman  repre- 
sents ;  and  with  a  man  of  his  calibre  and 
magnetism  we  shall  look  hopefully  on  the 
future  of  the  educational  interests  of  Mani- 
toba, and  with  confidence  on  its  moral  and 
intellectual  growth. 


OVERWORK  AND  ITS  CONSE- 
QUENCES. 

No  one  who  has  observed  the  large  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  profession  who  have 
recently  become  invalided,  and  been  com- 
pelled either  to  abstain  temporarily  from 
work  or  to  retire  altogether  from  teaching, 
but  will  be  able  to  trace  the  matter  to  its 
producing  cause,  viz.,  to  overwork  and  the 
friction  that  attaches  to  the  elaborate  ira- 
chinery  of  school  duties,  with  its  increasing 
round  of  worrying  examinations,  high-pres- 
sure   education,    and    monotonous    routine. 


Under  all  this  pressure  and  the  wrestle  of 
professional  life,  now  so  keenly  contested  in 
the  Province,  it  is  little  wonder  if  even  the 
strongest  goes  down  under  the  severe  tension 
and  prolonged  strain.  There  is  an  innate 
dislike  to  become  the  "  under  dog  "  in  the 
fight,  but  it  is  fast  becoming  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle, 
and  how  far  the  profession  will  consent  to 
remain  in  bondage  to  the  system  of  "  white 
slavery"  which  our  Educational  Administra- 
tion at  present  mercilessly  imposes  upon  it. 
We  noticed  the  other  day  the  retirement  of 
the  head  of  the  Collegiate  Institute,  at 
Ottawa,  from  overwork  ;  and  many  are 
throwing  up  their  positions  to  go  into  other 
professions,  in  which  there  is  unquestionably 
less  wearying,  hard  labour,  and,  as  a  rule, 
more  to  compensate  one  for  it.  The  public, 
we  feel  sure,  would  considerately  hear  pro- 
tests from  the  profession  on  this  matter. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller, 
of  Goderich,  has  been  recently  compelled  to 
rest  from  the  labours  of  his  Inspectorship  in 
consequence  also  of  overwork.  From  this 
cause  his  constitution  has  of  late  run  down, 
and  has  induced  grave  weakness  of  the  eyes, 
which  compels  him  to  seek  skilled  medical 
advice.  While  regretting  the  misfortune  that 
has  come  to  so  able  and  energetic  a  worker 
in  the  educational  field,  and  wishing  him 
a  speedy  recovery,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
utter  a  note  of  warning  to  those  whom  we 
know  are  overtaxing  their  strength,  and 
would  ask  the  profession  collectively  to  seek 
at  the  hands  of  the  Minister  some  degree  of 
relief  from  the  circumlocution  and  the  exact- 
ing duties  which  are  telling  so  disastrously 
upon  the  physical  strength  of  every  teacher. 


PRINCIPAL  GRANT  ON  JOSEPH 
HOWE. 

In  his  late  lecture  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Toronto,  on  the 
above  subject.  Principal  Grant,  of  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  laid  emphasis  on  the 
duty  of  every  Canadian  to  cement  by  every 
means  in  his  power  the  ties  that  bind  one 
Province  of  our  Dominion  to  all  the  others. 
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We  should  know  more  of  the  climite,  the 
racial,  and  other  conditions  of  the  component 
Provinces  of  our  own  country  than  of  any 
other.  We  should  look  with  aflfectionate  in- 
terest on  the  great  men — orators,  writers,  edu- 
cators— of  every  Province  in  Canada,  and  by 
so  doing  we  shall  cultivate  a  spirit  of  nation- 
ality and  patriotism.  Now,  it  has  been  re- 
marked by  Mrs.  K.  Seymour  MacLean,  in  a 
thoughtful  article  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Cana- 
dian Monthly,  that  in  the  American  Republic 
it  is  a  first  object  with  every  teacher  to  edu- 
cate children  into  an  intelligent  ap[)reciation 
of  their  future  position  as  citizens;  and  a 
most  interesting  essay  in  the  current  num- 
ber oi  Education  (Boston,  Vol.  II.,  No.  11) 
shews  how  Common  School  education  may 
be  made  to  impress  on  children  the  following 
cardinal  principles  of  Republican  freedom  all 
over  the  world  : — 

1.  The  Common  School  not  a  haphazard 
blessing,  but  the  institution  of  a  Free  State, 
and  related  to  expenditure,  and  imposed 
taxes,  and  sacrifice  of  high  or  low  degree. 

2.  Equality. — The  Common  School  as  a 
leveller — refusing  to  regard  social  distinc- 
tions, securing  equal  rights. 

3.  The  Common  School  as  a  preacher 
of  the  doctrine  of  Fraternity — that  we  are 
members  one  of  anotlier,  children  and  adults 
alike. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  Education 
would  apply  to  Canada,  where  the  upholding 
against  public  opinion,  by  an  autocratic 
Minister,  of  such  an  anomaly  as  Upper 
Canada  College,  is  a  scandal  inconsistent 
with  the  free  principles  which  are  "  in  the 
air  "  of  this  country.  But  ought  not  all 
Canadian  educators  not  only  to  endeavour 
to  teach  those  doctrines  of  equality  and 
brotherhood  which  will  yet  root  out  from 
among  us  the  snobbishness,  the  wealth-wor- 
ship, the  craving  after  social  position,  which 
are  among  the  bad  traditions  derived  from 
another  and  baser  system  of  society?  and 
further,  ought  not  our  educators  to  aid  in 
forming  a  national  Canadian  type  of  char- 
acter, to  train  the  growing  mind  away  from 
colonialism  and  into  citizenship  ?  By  this 
it  is  not  meant  to  inculcate  any  special  doc- 
trine as  to  severing  the  connection  with  Eng- 
land, but  to  call  forth  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,    | 


and  to  cultivate  a  national  tone  rather  than 
a  provincial  one.  From  this  point  of  view 
we  give  a  brief  summary,  as  far  as  possible 
from  memory,  in  Principal  Grant's  own 
words,  of  the  career  of  this  great  citizen  of 
Canada. 

Joseph  Howe  was  born  on  the  shores  of 
an  arm  of  the  sea  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  attractive  portions  of  Halifax  scenery. 
His  boyhood  passed  before  those  days  when 
we  have  competitive  examinations  for  babies. 
"  Intermediate "  Examinations  were  un- 
known, nor  were  boys  crammed  with  un- 
digestible  learning  till  they  became  idiotic 
or  their  heads  burst.  But  Joseph  Howe 
had  four  educators  of  no  mean  value.  The 
first  was  nature.  Much  of  his  time  was 
spent  where  it  is  to  be  wished  much  of  every 
boy's  time  could  be  spent — in  the  woods,  or 
climbing  the  hills,  or  swimming  the  waters. 
The  second  was  good  books,  notably  the 
Bible  and  Shakespeare.  The  third  was  a 
good  father ;  and  the  fourth  was  hard  work, 
beginning  at  the  lowest  step  in  a  print- 
ing ofi&ce.  Howe  early  cultivated  the  art 
of  verse  writing,  in  which  he  was  successful 
to  a  degree  that  must  have  done  much  to 
educate  his  powers  of  expression.  By  de- 
grees he  drifted  into  politics,  and  lought 
single-handed  the  battle  of  Responsible  Gov- 
ernment against  the  "Family  Compact"  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  printer's  boy  became  the 
great  popular  teacher,  all  but  worshipped  by 
public  opinion  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  British  connection,  a 
subject  on  which  Principal  Grant  recited 
some  spirited  verses  of  Joseph  Howe's  com- 
position. On  one  occasion  he  allowed  per- 
sonal feeling  to  make  him  untrue  to  his  own 
principles  of  Canadian  nationality,  when  he 
Jed  the  opposition  to  Confederation ;  yet  he 
was  a  great  man,  and  when  he  died,  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  all 
mourned. 

The  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C.,  as  chair- 
man, presented  to  the  lecturer  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting,  and  expressed  the  feelings  of  all 
present  when  he  s^id,  that  while  they  appre- 
ciated the  grtal  Nova  Scotian  who  was  dead, 
they  did  not  less  appreciate  the  living  Nova 
Scotian  who  addressed  them,  "  For,"  said 
he,  "  you  were  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  were 
you  not?"  Principal  Grant  replied,  "Yes, 
sir,  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  am  a  Cana- 
dian." Loud  applause  greeted  this  sentiment. 
—  Communicated. 
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THE  DRY  BONES  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 


BY    MARY    E.    CHRISTIE. 


DURING  the  last  ten  years  a  great 
deal  of  industry  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  production  of  books 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  And  though  the 
results  of  this  industry  are  of  national 
importance,  the  work  has  been  hither- 
to left  to  private  enterprise,  and  has 
been  carried  on  as  an  affair  of  specu- 
lation by  book-makers  and  publishers. 
The  Council  of  Education  has  care- 
fully abstained  from  directing  it 
authoritatively,  and  has  even  on  oc- 
casion gone  so  far  as  to  caution  the 
inspectors  of  the  schools  against  in- 
terference in  the  choice  of  books.  A 
very  limited  right  of  rejection  is  left 
to  them,  but  they  are  wholly  denied 
that  of  selection.  The  responsibility 
of  choosing  the  books  to  be  used  in 
any  particular  school  lies  with  the 
local  board  of  management,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  practically  vested  in 
the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress. 
But  while  the  Council  of  Education 
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abstains  from  interference  in  the 
choice  of  books  the  Education  Code 
prescribes  subjects  of  instruction  and 
lays  down  in  outline  the  scheme  of 
examination.  While  the  Council  re- 
fuses the  responsibility  of  providing  a 
set  of  books  out  of  which  it  might  be 
possible  for  the  children  to  learn  the 
things  it  wishes  them  to  be  taught,  it 
throws  out,  from  time  to  time,  hints 
as  to  what  these  books  should  con- 
tain ;  and  such  hints  are  invariably 
acted  upon  by  the  people  who  make 
it  their  business  to  cater  for  the 
schools.  In  1876  the  Lords  of  Coun- 
cil especially  charged  the  inspectors 
to  do  all  they  could  to  promote  the 
teaching  of  cookery  and  the  establish- 
ment of  penny  savings  banks,  and  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to 
managers  and  teachers  the  advisability 
of  making  all  the  lessons  tend  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  inculcation  of  hab- 
its of  thrift  and  practical  industry. 
The  Code  had  lately  sanctioned  the 
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introduction  into  the  school  curricu- 
lum of  special  scientific  subjects, 
and  these  instructions  to  inspectors 
breathed  throughout  a  spirit  of  dis- 
trust toward  the  new  subjects  and  a 
desire  to  counteract  their  injurious 
tendencies  by  reinforcing  the  practical 
side  of  education.  The  official  hint 
was  not  lost  upon  the  book-makers. 
From  that  time,  every  new  set  of 
Reading  Books  was  crowded  with 
lessons  in  the  domestic  and  technical 
arts,  with  anecdotes  having  a  strong 
economical  bias,  and  chapters  in 
which  story  and  science  were  mixed 
with  the  usual  bad  results  to  both. 
The  Code  of  1880  increased  the 
number  of  optional  scientific  subjects 
and  recommended  that  some  of  them 
should  be  taught  by  means  of  reading 
lessons  ;  and  a  circular  addressed  to 
inspectors  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  shewed  that  the  official  attitude 
toward  the  scientific  subjects  had  un- 
dergone a  change.  There  was  no 
further  insistance  on  the  teaching  of 
thrift,  or  the  domestic  and  technical 
arts ;  and  indirectly  a  protest  was 
made  against  the  mixing  up  of  science 
wdth  moral  and  literary  matter.  It 
was  distinctly  advised  that  for  every 
scientific  subject  taught  in  the  schools, 
a  Reading  Book  wholly  devoted  to 
that  subject  should  be  used.  This 
suggestion  called  the  Science  Reader 
into  existence.  From  that  time  to 
this,  little  books  treating  of  history, 
grammar,  geography,  astronomy,  phy- 
siology, and  political  economy,  in  a 
conversational  tone,  and  sometimes 
in  a  conversational  form,  have  been 
continually  appearing.  Some  of  these 
are  very  nice  little  books  in  them- 
selves, but  whether  they  are  likely  to 
be  of  the  slightest  use  for  teaching 
classes  of  children  in  national  schools 
is  another  question.  The  reports  of 
the  school  inspectors  suggest  pretty 
strongly  that  they  are  not.  And  the 
testimony  of  most  people  who  have 
taught   children,  as    well    as  that  of 


most  people  who  remember  how  they 
learned  in  their  own  childhood,  con- 
firms the  view  of  the  inspectors.  Save 
under  exceptionally  favourable  cir- 
cumstances such  as  are  not  to  be  in- 
sured in  an  elementary  school  for 
children  of  the  working  class,  boys 
and  girls  under  fourteen  cannot  learn 
science  in  any  serious  sense  ;  and  to 
teach  science  in  any  sense  that  is  not 
serious  is  pure  waste  of  time  and  a 
demoralization  of  the  intelligence  of 
scholar  and  teacher.  Premature  ac- 
quaintance with  words  and  formulae 
which  must  be  understood  exactly  or 
else  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  tends 
to  disgust  the  better  minds  with 
branches  of  knowledge  in  which  most 
things  must  appear  meaningless,  and 
to  foster  the  tendency  of  the  worst 
minds  to  acquiesce  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage that  does  not  answer  to  obvious 
sense. 

But  however  useless  or  even  mis- 
chievous the  Science  Reader  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  more  useless,  and  it  will 
probably  be  less  mischievous,  than  the 
chapters  on  science  and  thrift  and  the 
domestic  arts  interpolated  in  the  Gen- 
eral Reading  Books.  For  the  Special 
Science  subjects  are  optional,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  hoped  that  most  of 
them  will  not  be  very  widely  attempt- 
ed ;  while  the  invention  of  the  Special 
Science  Reader,  if  it  does  nothing 
else,  will  secure  the  general  Reading 
Books  against  any  further  introduction 
of  pseudo-scientific  matter.  Among 
the  special  subjects  recommended  by 
the  Code,  there  are  only  three  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
can  be  taught  with  profit  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  These  are  history, 
grammar  and  geography,  the  last  in- 
cluding such  elements  of  astronomy 
as  everybody  ought  to  know,  and 
every  child  delights  in  learning.  And 
of  these,  history  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  taught  satisfactorily  in  reading 
lessons.  It  may  be  said  in  passing 
that   of  all  the   special  readers  that 
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have  so  far  been  produced,  those  de- 
signed for  the  teaching  of  history  are 
the  best.  The  idea  of  teaching  gram- 
mar philosophically  is  a  very  fascinat- 
ing one,  but  it  breaks  down  in 
practice.  The  moment  you  go  be- 
yond verbal  definitions  and  fixed 
rules,  you  find  yourself  in  difficult  re- 
gions of  logic  and  metaphysics  into 
which  an  intelligent  child  here  and 
there  will  follow  you  readily  enough, 
but  not  a  whole  class  in  any  school. 
The  Reading  Book  inevitably  goes 
beyond  the  line  of  formal  statement, 
and  fails  to  give  an  explanation  that 
can  satisfy  intelligent  curiosity.  The 
Geography  Reader  is  not  of  much  use 
either.  No  child  can  learn  geography 
by  reading  about  it  in  class.  Names 
of  countries,  towns,  rivers,  etc.,  must 
be  learned  by  heart,  as  they  always 
used  to  be,  and  identified  on  maps 
and  globes  ;  and  whatever  more  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  learning  will 
come  best  in  the  way  of  spoken  com- 
mentary on  the  lesson.  AH  of  astro- 
nomy that  it  is  possible  or  necessary 
to  teach  children  can  be  learned  from 
diagrams  and  such  a  rude  model  of 
the  solar  system  as  any  handy  boy 
can  make  with  the  help  of  a  turning 
lathe  ;  and  it  can  be  learned  in  no 
other  way.  Children  may  read  about 
rotation,  and  revolution,  and  eclipse, 
in  a  dozen  little  books,  but  they  will 
never  realize  what  they  have  read  un- 
less they  can  see  the  processes  going 
on,  and  handle  something  that  repre- 
sents the  bodies  that  revolve  and  ro- 
tate and  are  eclipsed. 

Supposing,  then,  that  all  special 
subjects,  except  history,  grammar  and 
geography  {including  astronomy),  were 
given  up  ;  that  history  was  taught  in 
a  set  of  special  Readers,  and  grammar 
and  geography  reduced  to  strings  of 
questions  and  answers,  which  might 
all  go  into  one  Learning  Book  toge- 
ther, with  whatever  other  miscellane- 
ous facts  could  be  cast  into  the  same 
form — it   remains   to   be   considered 


what  should  be  done  with  the  General 
Reading  Book,  which  till  lately  was 
the  only  book  used  in  the  schools. 
In  one  or  two  quarters  it  has  been 
suggested  that  since  the  invention  of 
the  Science  Reader,  the  General 
Reading  Book  has  become  unneces- 
sary, and  that  instead  of  considering 
what  we  shall  put  into  it  in  future,  we 
had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  do 
without  it.  In  my  opinion,  to  abolish 
the  General  Reading  Book  would  be 
a  very  unfortunate  course.  In  the 
rivalry  between  the  General  Reading 
Book  and  the  Special  Science  Reader 
we  have  only  another  manifestation 
of  the  antagonism  between  literary 
and  scientific  culture  that  divides  ed- 
ucational opinion  on  more  imposing 
platforms.  The  General  Reading 
Book  represents  literature,  and  the 
Special  Reader  science.  And  because 
I  believe  children  to  be  capable  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  culture  that  comes 
through  literature,  and  of  very  little  of 
that  which  comes  through  science,  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  the 
book  that  represents  literary  culture 
wholly  displaced  by  a  crowd  of  little 
books  pretending  to  teach  special 
science  to  minds  incapable  of  learn- 
ing it.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
General  Reading  Books  now  existing 
represent  literature  so  badly  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  a  battle  cry, 
they  must  rather  be  said  to  misrepre- 
sent and  caricature  it,  and,  by  so 
doing,  to  render  it  the  worst  possible 
service.  In  passing  this  wholesale 
condemnation  upon  these  books,  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  good  inten- 
tion and  careful  labour  that  have 
gone  to  compiling  them,  nor  of  the 
many  difficulties  attending  a  work  of 
that  kind.  The  General  Reading 
Books  used  in  our  elementary  schools 
ought  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
whole  field  of  literature.  They  ought 
to  introduce  the  scholars  gradually  to 
all  those  great  names  and  great  ideas 
which  represent  the  common  stock  of 
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cultivated  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
civilized  world  ;  and  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  preparation  of  a  set 
of  books  which  would  do  this  worthily 
would  involve  a  great  deal  besides 
industry  and  good  intention.  In  such 
an  undertaking  a  certain  amount  of 
scholarship  and  a  great  deal  more 
general  culture  might  profitably  be 
put  under  contribution,  besides  sym- 
pathy v/ith  children  and  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  drudgery  of  teaching 
them.  As  all  these  things  are  not 
often  found  together,  and  as  none  of 
them  necessarily  involves  the  posses- 
sion of  practical  literary  talent  of  the 
particular  kind  that  appeals  success- 
fully to  children,  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  thoroughly  good  set  of  Reading 
Books  v/ill  never  be  produced  by  one 
person  working  alone,  and  without 
any  guarantee  that  the  labour  spent 
on  the  work  will  not  be  wasted.  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  spite 
of  themselves,  a  large  moral  responsi- 
bility for  the  contents  of  the  Reading 
Books  and  Readers  fastens  upon  the 
Council  of  Education,  whose  slightest 
suggestions  and  most  undigested  theo- 
ries are  promptly  put  into  practical 
form  by  the  industrious  army  of  com- 
pilers. Already  the  Council  directs 
in  principle,  but  its  direction  is  ren- 
dered valueless  by  the  incompetence 
of  those  who  obey.  Why  should  it 
not  go  further — adopt  a  scheme  and 
provide  for  its  being  carried  out  ? 

There  are  a  very  large  number  of 
these  Reading  Books  in  the  field. 
They  differ  from  one  another  in  many 
respects,  but  they  agree  almost  with- 
out exception  in  certain  important 
points.  Their  tone  is  always  one  of 
very  inferior  culture.  They  contain 
too  much  matter  and  touch  upon  too 
many  subjects.  And  their  materials 
are  arranged  without  due  regard  to 
their  relative  dignity  and  importance. 
The  greatest  names  and  the  smallest 
are  huddled  promiscuously  together, 
so  that  a  child  might  read  and   re- 


member .the  contents  of  the?  whole 
course,  and  never  realize  that  there 
are  a  few  names  whose  place  in  art 
and  literature  and  life  is  so  far  above 
all  others  that  in  relation  to  them  any 
comparison  is  absurd,  and  all  talk  of 
equality  sacrilege.  The  books  that 
represent  literary  culture  in  our  na- 
tional schools  could  not  have  been 
better  constructed,  if  they  had  been 
purposely  designed  to  revoke  the 
titles  that  the  tradition  of  all  the  past 
has  conferred,  and  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinctions without  which  admiration 
runs  riot  and  veneration  loses  all 
meaning. 

I  have  by  me  at  this  moment  a 
large  collection  of  these  sets  of  books, 
and  could  quote  scores  of  passages 
from  all  or  any  of  them  in  justification 
of  what  I  have  said.  But  to  do  so 
would  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space, 
and  the  result  would  be  wearisome  to 
readers.  I  select,  therefore,  for  ana- 
lysis, the  set  which  is  pronounced 
best  by  the  almost  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  school  inspectors,  and  which  I 
am  told  is  most  widely  used.  This 
is  the  series  known  as  "  Nelson's 
Royal  Readers." 

In  a  practical  matter  like  this,  criti- 
cism should  be  constructive  as  well 
as  destructive,  and  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  append  to  my  analysis  of  each 
book  suggestions  for  the  making  of  a 
better  one.  I  should  be  sorry,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  to  advance  them 
with  any  idea  that  they  are  the  best 
in  any  sense  except  that  of  being  the 
best  that  occur  to  me.  I  claim  for 
my  plan  no  higher  credit  than  that  of 
being  better  than  the  plan  of  the 
books  now  in  use.  and,  in  default  of 
something  better  still,  I  offer  it  for 
the  consideration  and  criticism  of 
competent  persons. 

All  these  books  resemble  one 
another  in  general  plan.  They  are 
published  in  sets  of  six  volumes, 
purporting  to  be  adapted  to  the  pro- 
gressive intelligence  of  the  standard 
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divisions  of  the  schools.  The  first 
three  are  generally  easy  and  fairly 
suited  to  the  tastes  of  children.  They 
are,  however,  open  to  the  objection 
that  they  can  do  nothing  toward  de- 
veloping any  higher  tastes  in  those 
who  read  them,  and  very  little  in  the 
way  of  storing  the  mind  with  ideas 
worth  retaining  through  life.  And, 
seeing  that  no  impressions  are  so 
vivid  or  so  lasting  as  those  which  we 
receive  in  the  beginning  of  our  educa- 
tion, these  are  very  grave  defects. 
Children  ought  not  to  read  in  school, 
as  a  serious  lesson,  anything  that  is 
not  worth  remembering.  They  need 
not  read  anything  in  school  which  is 
beneath  the  serious  interest  of  those 
who  teach  them,  and  which  may  not 
therefore  react  beneficially  on  the 
teachers  at  the  same  time  that  it 
maintains  the  interest  of  the  scholars. 
Unless  this  principle  be  observed  in 
the  selection  of  subject-matter  for  the 
lessons,  it  will  be  impossible  to  impart 
any  dignity  to  the  education  given  in 
elementary  schools,  or  to  secure  a 
high  tone  in  the  teachers.  I  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  eagerness 
shewn  at  this  moment  by  the  masters 
and  mistresses  for  the  introduction  of 
the  more  difficult  scientific  subjects 
arises  out  of  weariness  of  the  frivolity 
and  inconsequence  of  the  lessons  in 
the  unscientific  books,  and  that  a 
really  interesting  course  of  Reading 
Books  would  be  even  more  welcome 
to  them  than  the  children. 

"Nelson's  Royal  Reader"  for  the 
first  standard  division  contains  forty- 
four  lessons,  of  which  eighteen  are 
poetry  and  twenty-six  prose.  The 
prose  pieces  are  simple  in  style  and 
feeUng,  and  of  a  nature  to  interest 
children  mildly  ;  but  they  are  without 
positive  merit  of  any  sort,  and  might 
easily  be  replaced  by  something  bet- 
ter. The  poetry  is  well  chosen,  and 
of  some  of  the  pieces  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Only,  as   they  are    intended   to   be 


learned  by  iieart,  it  would  be  better  to 
remove  them  from  the  Reading  Book 
to  the  Learning  Book.  The  principle 
that  the  chief  business  of  the  Reading 
Book  is  to  teach  children  to  read, 
and  to  care  for  reading,  is  now  recog- 
nized on  all  hands.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced in  official  circulars,  echoed 
in  the  prefaces  to  the  books,  and  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  inspectors  in  their 
reports.  It  only  remains  to  carry  it 
out,  and  the  first  step  in  this  direction 
is  to  make  the  Reading  Book  as  much 
like  a  book,  and  as  little  like  an  edu- 
cating machine,  as  possible.  A  col- 
lecdon  of  stories  to  be  read,  questions 
to  be  answered,  and  poems  to  be 
learned  by  heart,  no  more  deserves  to 
be  called  a  book  than  does  a  volume 
in  which  a  year's  series  of  a  magazine 
is  bound  up.  Both  may  contain  ex- 
cellent matter,  but  they  contain  it  in 
the  form  least  attractive  to  readers. 
I  should  like,  therefore,  to  see  the 
poetry  put  into  the  book  from  which 
lessons  are  to  be  learned  for  repeti- 
tion, and  the  prose  lessons  replaced 
by  a  selection  of  .^Esop's  Fables  suit- 
ably rendered  and  illustrated.  These 
books  are  generally  illustrated,  but 
the  illustrations  have  the  same  faults 
as  the  text — they  are  not  particularly 
good  in  themselves,  and  they  lead  to 
nothing  better.  It  would  be  a  help 
to  future  education  if  all  the  wood- 
cuts were  reproductions  of  well-known 
pictures  ;  and  this  could  be  managed 
easily  if  a  corresponding  principle 
were  observed  in  the  selection  of  the 
subjects  of  the  lessons.  The  Fables 
of  .^sop  are  among  the  classical 
things  of  knowledge.  The  ideas  em- 
bodied in  them  are  part  of  that  com- 
mon stock  of  culture  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  make  known  to  everybody. 
And  they  are  a  part  of  it  which  chil- 
dren can  understand  and  enjoy.  Fa- 
bles always  have  delighted  children, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
they  will  ever  cease  to  do  so.  The 
talking   of  beasts   and   birds    comes 
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quite  naturally  to  them,  and  seems 
rather  more  according  to  the  fitness 
of  things  than  the  dumbness  of  real 
animals.  And  the  objection  to  fables, 
which  has  lately  come  into  fashion, 
on  the  ground  that  their  morality  is 
of  a  hard  and  cynical  kind,  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence  in  relation 
to  children.  Children,  left  to  them- 
selves, do  not  seek  a  human  moral  in 
events.  The  way  of  the  fable  is  the 
way  of  the  universe  ;  the  battle  is  to 
the  strong  and  the  bargain  to  the  cun- 
ning. And  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child,  as  a  perfectly  impotent  being, 
is  the  best  possible  one  for  appreciat- 
ing this.  It  does  appreciate  it  very 
keenly,  and  a  large  part  of  its  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fable  proceeds  from  its 
sense  of  its  truth  ;  whereas  the  moral 
story,  in  which  the  battle  is  to  the 
good  and  the  bargain  to  the  self- 
denying,  tends  to  provoke  envy  and 
discontent.  The  idea  of  developing 
dangerous  analogies  between  the  right 
in  conduct  and  the  fact  in  Nature  is 
a  flight  of  adult  irrationalism  that  need 
not  be  feared  from  children.  It  will 
add  to  the  dignity  of  this  book,  and  I 
think  also  to  its  charm,  if  it  could 
bear  its  proper  title  of  "  ^sop's  Fa- 
bles "  on  the  cover,  and  only  have 
printed  on  the  title-page  whatever  is 
necessary  to  insure  its  being  used  in 
the  right  division  of  the  school. 

In  the  book  for  Standard  II.  we 
have  seventy-two  lessons — twenty-one 
of  poetry,  and  fifty-one  of  prose. 
Again  I  should  begin  by  banishing 
the  poetry  to  the  Learning  Book,  and 
I  should  do  the  same  by  three  lessons 
in  useful  knowledge,  which  are  very 
wisely  cast  into  the  form  of  catechism 
and  very  unwisely  crowded  into  print 
so  small  that  no  child  should  be  set 
to  learn  them  except  as  a  penance. 
Of  the  remaining  forty-eight  pieces, 
three,  being  fables,  would  already 
have  appeared  in  substance  in  the 
first  book.  The  rest  I  should  turn 
out  to  make  place  for  better  matter. 


Like  those  in  the  first  book,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  unobjectionable  in 
themselves.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  in  which  the  sentiment  and  moral 
are  distinctly  unwholesome.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  one  illustration.  At 
page  114  is  a  story  called  "His  Good 
Angels;  or,  the  Children's  Love  ;"  in 
which  two  little  girls  are  described  as 
going  out  at  night  to  seek  their  father 
through  the  streets  of  a  town  and 
finding  him  at  last  drunk  in  a  gin- 
palace.  Having  found  him,  they  lead 
him  home  with  difficulty ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  incident  is  the  reformation 
of  the  father  by  the  act  and  influence 
of  his  children.  The  story  is  told 
with  detail,  and  it  occupies  two 
pages  and  a  half  of  the  book.  More- 
over, it  is  followed  up  by  a  set  of 
questions  which  I  transcribe,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  careful  selection, 
that  people  should  realize  that  the 
contents  of  these  books  are  not  merely 
read,  but  studied  and  driven  home 
by  a  system  of  minute  examination. 
I  have  sketched  the  story ;  these  are 
the  questions  upon  it : 

"  Why  did  the  little  girls  go  out  by  night  ? 
How  did  they  meet  the  wind  ?  Why  were 
they  not  afraid  ?  Where  did  they  stop  ?" 
What  did  they  do?  What  did  a  man  say? 
What  did  he  do  ?  What  passed  between 
him  and  the  children  ?  Where  was  the  fa- 
ther ?  What  did  he  do  when  he  saw  Ada 
and  Jane?  What  did  a  man  say?  What 
did  another  man  call  the  children  ?  What 
happened  the  next  night  ?  What  did  their 
father  say?  What  had  saved  their  father?' 
What  was  the  result  ?" 

Now,  in  itself,  this  system  of  mi- 
nute examination  in  what  has  been 
read,  is  excellent.  It  is  the  best 
means  of  testing  attention  and  check- 
ing inattention.  It  has  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  out  with  whole- 
some force  the  worthlessness  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  matter  to  which  it  is- 
applied.  It  is  surely  not  an  exagge- 
ration of  delicacy  to  object  to  a  story 
like  this  being  driven  into  the  minds- 
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of  children  in  whose  lives  the  drunken 
father  and  the  gin-palace  are  only  too 
common  circumstances.  In  another 
story,  which  we  used  all  to  read  a 
generation  ago,  about  a  drunken  fa- 
ther and  his  three  sons,  the  moral  was 
pointed  in  a  different  direction  and 
one  more  consistent  with  the  teaching 
of  a  commandment  we  also  learned  in 
those  days,  and  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  yet  been  improved 
upon.  But  it  is  time  to  pass  from 
criticism  to  suggestion.  This  second 
book  would  be  much  more  interesting 
and  also  more  educating,  if  all  its 
prose  chapters,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, were  to  make  way  for  the  fa- 
miliar fairy  stories  of  Grimm's  collec- 
tion, selections  from  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  a  few  of  the  very  best  of 
Hans  Andersen's  tales.  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  Cinderella,  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  Ali  Baba, 
and  Aladdin,  are  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  romance,  whom  not  to  know 
is  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  cultivated 
conversation  of  the  most  elementary 
sort.  And  yet  people  can  only  know 
them  by  reading  about  them ;  and 
children  whose  homes  are  not  culti- 
vated must  look  to  the  school  for 
instruction  in  these  classics  of  the 
nursery  as  well  as  for  the  graver  mat- 
ter of  more  advanced  education.  I 
should  like  this  volume  to  be  called 
Fairy  Stories,  and,  like  its  predecessor, 
to  bear  all  marks  of  particular  desti- 
nation only  in  a  subordinate  way  on 
its  title-page. 

The  Third  Standard  book  contains 
a  hundred  and  one  lessons — twenty- 
one  in  poetry  and  eighty  in  prose.  I 
have  absolutely  nothing  of  a  positive 
nature  to  urge  against  any  of  these ; 
but,  for  the  general  reasons  I  have 
stated  so  often,  I  think  they  might  all 
be  profitably  cast  out.  The  same 
considerations  of  space  which  make  it 
impossible  to  go  into  detailed  criti- 
cism of  all  that  is  bad,  prevent  my 
doing  justice  in  detail  to  much  that  is 


good.  I  wish,  however,  to  say  dis- 
tinctly that  in  this  book  there  is  much 
that  is  fairly  good,  though  it  is  of  a 
sort  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  of 
much  use  for  the  purpose  of  class- 
teaching.  There  are  several  chapters 
about  animals  and  about  the  climate 
and  customs  and  productions  of  for- 
eign countries,  which  are  doubtless 
very  good  for  children  to  read  if  they 
are  interested  in  such  matters.  But 
my  experience  is  that  children  for  the 
most  part  care  only  to  hear  about  such 
things,  either  from  particular  people 
who  have  the  gift  of  lively  narration, 
or  as  bearing  upon  something  that 
they  have  themselves  seen  and  known. 
For  the  few  children  who  have  a  real 
taste  for  natural  history  and  stories  of 
travel,  there  are  plenty  of  books  which 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  get  from  the 
school  lending  library  and  to  read 
at  home.  The  lessons  on  common 
things  are  good  again  ;  but  again  they 
are  given  in  penitential  print,  and  had 
better  be  removed  to  a  book  where  a 
little  more  space  could  be  accorded 
to  them.  In  place  of  these  hun- 
dred and  one  miscellaneous  lessons, 
I  propose  that  the  children  in  the 
Third  Standard  division  should  use  a 
book  into  which  should  be  gathered 
the  tales  of  all  those  heroes  and  hero- 
ines of  the  past,  whose  stories  float  in 
the  region  between  fact  and  legend, 
besides  a  great  many  who  belong  in- 
disputably to  the  kingdom  of  fact,  but 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
more  vividly  presented  in  art  and 
literature  than  in  such  history  as  chil- 
dren can  read. 

It  would  be  rash  in  the  course  of 
an  article  like  this  to  attempt  to  give 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  names 
that  should  be  contained  in  this  gal- 
lery of  heroes.  But  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness  it  is  well  to  suggest  a  few, 
and  to  say  that  every  suggestion  is 
based  upon  experience  of  the  attrac- 
tion for  children  possessed  by  the 
character  or  the  story.     The  typical 
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deliverers  of  mankind  sliould  be  there 
— the  mythical  Prometheus,  and  Her- 
cules, and  Perseus  \  the  philosophers 
—  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  ;  the 
founders  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world — Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Mahomet ; 
the  patron  saints  of  Christendom — 
St.  George,  St.  Michael,  St.  Christo- 
pher, St.  Nicholas  ;  the  great  female 
saints,  Catherine,  Cecilia,  Ursula, 
Margaret ;  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  founders  of  the  monastic 
orders.  And  unless  the  books  of  his- 
tory used  in  the  schools  include  (as 
they  should  do,  but  as  at  present  they 
do  not)  some  slight  outline  of  the 
stories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  place 
should  be  found  for  a  good  number  of 
the  soldiers  and  patriots  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  names  that  I  have  sug- 
gested, and  many  more  that  I  could 
suggest,  will  inevitably  be  met  with  in 
later  life.  They  live  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  schools  of  thought,  of  reli- 
gious movements,  of  inspiring  ideals. 
They  have  been  celebrated  in  painting 
and  poetry.  They  are  alluded  to  in 
daily  conversation  and  in  the  articles 
of  the  magazines  and  the  newspapers, 
which  are  the  only  reading  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  community.  Not  to 
have  distinct  conceptions  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  belong  is  not  only 
to  lose  a  great  deal  of  direct  enlarge- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
sympathies,  but  to  be  unable  to  use 
the  current  coin  of  intelligent  society. 
I  am  aware  that  round  many  of  them, 
there  have  unfortunately  gathered 
clouds  of  doctrinal  controversy  which 
have  eclipsed  for  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lish men  and  women  the  simple  hu- 
man worth  of  those  who  bore  them  ; 
and  that,  on  this  account,  some  will 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  their 
stories  in  a  book  intended  to  be  used 
in  schools  where  the  teaching  must  be 
unsectarian.  But  this  impossibility 
exists  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  never  tried  to  do  the  thing. 
Those  who  have  tried  it  in  good  faith. 


know  the  difficulties  to  be  purely  theo- 
retical. And  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
detail  of  the  matter,  the  testimony  of 
experience  is  of  far  more  value  than 
the  foresight  of  the  most  complete 
theory.  This  part  of  my  subject  is 
one  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  dwell  at 
length  without  passing  from  practical 
criticism  and  suggestion  to  considera- 
tions of  a  kind  that  are  usually  called 
sentimental — and  this  I  shrink  from 
doing.  The  highest  moral  and  spiritual 
results  of  education  are  just  those 
which  it  is  least  possible  to  promise 
certainly  as  the  consequence  of  any 
particular  course  of  training.  They 
are  none  the  less  those  which  every 
parent  and  every  teacher  who  is  worthy 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  a 
child's  intelligence  has  most  at  heart, 
and  considers  most  in  the  choice  of 
the  subjects  and  characters  to  be 
brought  under  the  child's  notice.  We 
all  admit  in  general  terms  that  the  as- 
pirations and  actions  of  our  lives  are 
influenced  in  some  degree  by  the  ex- 
amples with  which  our  childhood  is 
acquainted,  and  we  all  recognize  more 
or  less  the  importance  of  so  arranging 
the  surroundings  of  the  children  under 
our  care  that  their  suggestion  shall  be 
pure  and  noble  rather  than  base  and 
foul.  To  go  much  further  than  this 
in  speech  or  writing  on  a  question  of 
national  education  is  to  risk  drifting 
into  cant  or  clap-trap,  and  to  provoke 
objection  on  the  ground  that  the  moral 
and  spiritual  influences  of  a  day 
school  weigh  almost  as  nothing  against 
those  of  the  home  and  the  street,  and 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  con- 
ditions of  these  children's  homes  are 
not  such  as  can  help  the  growth  of 
the  good  seed  sown  in  the  school 
hours.  This  is  true  enough  to  make 
it  unwise  to  indulge  in  any  very  confi- 
dent anticipation  of  great  results  from 
the  best-directed  efforts  ;  the  truer  it 
is,  however,  the  more  reason  is  there 
for  insisting  that  some  effort  shall  be 
made  in  the  right  direction. 
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But  though  it  is  wise  to  say  as  little 
as  possible  about  the  direct  moral  and 
spiritual  good  that  may  come  to  chil- 
dren from  being  made  early  acquainted 
with  types  of  noble  character  and  ex- 
amples of  devoted  action,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  diffidence  or  reserve 
in  speaking  of  another  closely  related 
aspect  of  the  matter.  The  heroes  of 
the  world  are  also  the  heroes  of  the 
world's  literature  and  art.  The  names 
that  the  child  had  learned  to  know  in 
this  book,  he  would  meet  again  and 
again  in  all  the  best  books  he  might 
open  in  after  life,  and  he  would  meet 
them  still  among  the  greatest.  The 
myths  and  legends  he  had  read  in 
school,  he  would  find  represented  in 
every  gallery  of  old  pictures  he  might 
visit.  By  having  made  friends  in  the 
course  of  a  year's  reading  with  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  art  and 
literature,  he  would  be  secured  against 
the  unhappy  feeling  of  strangeness 
which  scares  so  many  from  the  very 
threshold  of  culture.  He  would  feel 
at  home  in  real  books  and  among  real 
pictures,  because  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  them  would  be  familiar  to  him. 
This  is  not  a  pomt  of  sentiment,  but 
of  the  most  commonplace  experience. 
Every  child,  and  not  every  child  only, 
but  every  man  and  woman,  is  more 
easily  drawn  to  read  and  observe  what 
is  already  familiar  than  what  is  whol- 
ly strange.  The  utterly  unknown  is 
easily  mistaken  for  the  unknowable, 
and  accidental  ignorance  for  incapaci- 
tating stupidity.  People,  whose  early 
education  has  been  neglected,  often 
spend  their  lives  in  turning  sulkily 
away  from  opportunities  of  culture 
which  in  no  circumstances  could  have 
profited  them  during  childhood,  under 
an  erroneous  impression  that  they 
ought  to  have  learned  everything  then, 
and  that  not  having  done  so  they  can 
learn  nothing  later  ;  and  in  no  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  is  this  unhappy 
mistake  so  common  or  so  unreasonable 
as  in  art  and  literature.     But  though 


grown-up  people  may  deny  themselves 
pleasures  that  are  open  to  them  under 
an  impression  that  they  are  not  clever 
enough  to  enjoy  them,  children  are 
never  troubled  by  such  scruples  of  false 
modesty.  They  are  ready  enough  to 
claim  a  share  in  any  enjoyment  that 
comes  in  their  way,  and  it  rests  with 
those  who  direct  their  earliest  training 
to  put  them  in  the  way  of  the  enjoy- 
ments that  are  best.  And  such  a 
book  as  this,  though  it  might  fail  as  a 
means  of  direct  moral  culture,  could 
not  but  serve  in  some  measure  as  a 
key  to  those  interests  which  in  after 
life  help  indirectly  to  refine  manners 
and  purify  sentiment. 

The  book  for  the  Fourth  Standard 
has  288  pages, into  which  are  crowded. 
Outlines  of  British  History  from  B.C. 
55  to  A.D.  1703,  five  lessons  on  words, 
fifty  miscellaneous  prose  lessons,  and 
thirty-four  pieces  of  poetry.  The  out- 
lines of  history  are  compressed  into 
40  pages  of  very  small  print.  The 
word  lessons  occupy  14  pages  of  the 
same  type.  Both  are  fairly  good  of 
their  sort,  though  they  would  be  bet- 
ter in  another  place,  and  some  of  the 
information  given  in  the  word  lessons 
is  rather  undignified.  For  instance, 
such  a  definition  as  "Burke,  to  murder 
and  destroy,  from  Burke,  a  notorious 
murderer  (1829),"  might  have  been 
left  out  with  advantage,  as  the  book 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  dictionary  of 
universal  information.  Among  the 
forty  miscellaneous  lessons  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  be  able  to  say  again  that  many 
are  good  of  their  kind ;  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  say  that  a  great  many 
(of  some  of  which  I  propose  to  speak 
in  detail  later  on)  are  positively  bad. 
Worse,  however,  than  any  fault  of  any 
particular  piece  in  the  book  is  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  compiled. 
At  this  stage  of  the  series,  prose  ex- 
tracts from  all  sorts  of  writers,  dead 
and  living,  are  introduced,  so  that  in 
addition  to  the  bewildering  variety  of 
subjects  that  the  child  has  had  to  cope 
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with  all  along,  it  has  now  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  of  a  great  variety  of 
styles.  Of  course  the  idea  is,  that  it 
is  desirable  to  acquaint  the  scholars 
with  as  many  writers  as  possible,  and 
that  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
give  them  a  collection  of  specimen 
pages  to  read  and  study.  But  this 
idea  is  unfortunately  a  very  unsound 
one.  It  is  a  very  doubtful  advantage 
to  a  child  to  know  a  great  variety  of  j 
writers,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
it  to  know  or  understand  the  style  of 
any  one  writer,  who  is  worth  under- 
standing and  knowing,  by  reading  or 
even  learning  by  heart  one  or  two 
pages  cut  out  of  a  work  of  which  the 
scheme  remains  unknown.  Children, 
left  to  themselves,  will  often  wade 
through  the  longest  and  most  difficult 
books,  and  get  both  delight  and  in- 
struction from  them  ;  and  the  thing 
that  first  attracts  them  and  afterwards 
holds  them  is  almost  always  the  same 
thing  that  attracts  and  holds  grown-up 
readers — charm  of  style.  Children 
are  really  the  only  large  portion  of 
the  reading  public  for  whom  style  is 
the  supreme  thing  in  a  book.  They 
know  nothing  about  it,  but  they  feel 
it,  and  they  will  read  on  contentedly, 
though  the  sense  may  be  almost 
wholly  dark,  provided  the  rhythm  of 
the  sentence  is  sympathetic  to  them. 
And  again,  like  grown-up  readers,  they 
get  to  know  their  author  more  truly 
through  his  style  than  through  his 
statements.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
done  in  the  course  of  one  page,  or 
two,  or  three.  One  utterance  of  the 
spell  may  be  enough  to  charm,  but  it 
must  be  repeated  many  times  before 
it  can  illuminate.  And  the  one  utter- 
ance may  not  even  charm.  The  same 
child  who  might  read  the  whole  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  or  the  "Faery  Queene" 
for  its  own  delight  would,  as  likely  as 
not,  be  quite  indifferent  to  any  parti- 
cular page  of  either  that  its  teacher 
happened  to  select  for  it ;  for  no  single 
page  can  give  the  whole  spirit  of  the 


author,  or  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
work ;  and  these  are  the  things  a 
child  reads  for.  If  he  can  get  hold  of 
them,  he  will  be  content  not  to  un- 
derstand a  great  deal  of  detail  ;  if  he 
misses  them,  he  will  understand 
nothing  at  all,  and  it  will  be  to  no 
purpose  to  cram  his  memory  with  the 
finest  passages  of  all  the  masters  of 
prose  and  poetry.  But  bad  as  is  this 
system  of  feeding  children's  minds  on 
scraps,  even  when  care  is  taken  that 
all  the  scraps  are  good  in  themselves, 
the  evil  becomes  much  greater  when 
many  of  the  scraps  are  very  far  from 
good.  It  is  unprofitable  to  taste  a 
succession  of  good  styles,  but  it  is 
positively  injurious  to  study  patterns 
of  bad  style.  And  some  of  the  pieces 
given  in  these  books  are  patterns  of 
very  bad  style ;  while  others,  without 
being  exactly  bad  in  themselves,  are 
so  unsuitable  to  children  that  they  be- 
come bad  in  relation  to  the  purpose 
of  these  books.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
"The  Hand"  and  another  on  "The 
Eye,"  which — though  they  might  pass 
muster  in  a  magazine  where  they 
would  be  lightly  read  and  as  lightly 
forgotten — provoke  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  when  they  appear  in  a  book 
intended  to  be  studied.  They  con- 
tain no  solid  matter.  What  they  say 
would  be  just  as  well  left  unsaid,  for 
any  substantial  fact  or  idea  which  it  is 
capable  of  conveying,  and  it  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  being  well  said. 
Still  less  has  it  the  merit  of  being  said 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood by  a  child. 

The  chapter  on  "  The  Hand"  begins 
thus  : — "  In  many  respects  the  organ 
of  touch,  as  embodied  in  the  hand,  is 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  senses. 
The  organs  of  the  other  senses  are 
passive  ;  the  organ  of  touch  is  active. 
The  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  nostril  stand 
simply  open;  light,  sound,  and  fra- 
grance enter,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
see,  to  hear,  and  to  smell ;  but  the 
hand  selects  what  it  shall  touch,  and 
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touches  what  it  pleases."  This  sort 
of  thing  is  carried  on  through  rather 
more  than  three  pages,  in  the  course 
of  which  we  have  an  enumeration  of 
the  good  things  and  the  bad  things 
the  hand  of  man  has  done,  interspersed 
with  ejaculatory  passages  Uke  this, 
"  A  steam  engine  is  but  a  larger  hand, 
made  to  extend  its  powers  by  the  lit- 
tle hand  of  man  !  An  electric  telegraph 
is  but  a  long  pen  for  that  little  hand 
to  write  with  !  All  our  huge  cannon 
and  other  weapons  of  war,  with  which 
we  so  effectually  slay  our  brethren, 
are  only  Cain's  hand  made  bigger,  and 
stronger,  and  bloodier!" 

Now  of  course  there  is  nothing 
wicked  in  all  this.  At  most  it  is 
twaddle,  and  twaddle  has  its  uses,  and 
need  not  be  too  severely  treated  while 
it  keeps  in  its  proper  place.  But  a 
lesson-book  is  not  the  proper  place 
for  twaddle,  any  more  than  a  drilling- 
ground  is  a  proper  place  for  feather 
beds.  A  chapter  like  this  about 
"  The  Hand  "  is  absolutely  useless  in 
substance  and  extremely  inconvenient 
in  style.  This  last  objection  may  not 
be  apparent  on  the  first  glance  to  any 
one  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  teaching 
children  and  does  not  know  how,  In 
writing  of  this  sort  (which  is  mostly 
verbiage),  every  word  that  does  not 
explain  itself  becomes  a  stumbling- 
block.  There  is  no  solid  thing  or  idea 
behind  the  words,  and  the  teacher  is 
driven  to  explain  one  difficult  expres- 
sion by  another  equally  difficult  and 
not  really  synonymous.  Take  the  first 
sentence  for  instance  :  "In  many  re- 
spects the  organ  of  touch,  as  embodied 
ifi  the  haftd,  is  the  most  7vonderful  of 
the  senses."  It  is  a  sentence  that  no 
sane  person  would  think  of  addressing 
to  a  child  of  ten  years  old  ;  and  this 
of  itself  should  exclude  it  from  a  les- 
son to  be  read  by  a  class  of  children 
all  about  that  age.  How  will  you  ex- 
plain in  many  respects?  How  the 
organ  of  touch?  How  will  you  distin- 
guish between  the  hand  and  the  organ 


embodied  in  it  ?  And  when  you  have 
surmounted  all  these  difficulties,  what 
new  fact  or  idea  will  you  have  put  into 
a  child's  mind  ?  You  will  have  told 
it  that  its  hand  is  more  wonderful  in 
some  ways  than  its  eye,  or  its  ear,  or 
its  nose,  and  in  conveying  this  very 
questionable  truism  you  will  have  in- 
evitably given  it  several  inaccurate 
definitions  of  words  that  need  not 
have  been  used  at  all.  The  lesson  on 
"  The  Eye "  begins  in  a  still  more 
embarrassing  way,  and  leads  to  issues 
equally  blank.  The  first  sentence  is 
this  :  "It  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of 
man  to  have  eyes,"  and  a  number  at- 
tached to  "  prerogatives  "  directs  us  to 
a  foot  note  running  thus  : — 

"Prerogative,  privilege,  lit.  right  of  voting 
before  others.  \^Lat.  prcerogativus,  asked 
before  others  (for  a  vote  or  opinion) ;  from 
pros,  before ;  rogo,  I  ask.]  " 

The  note  is  well  enough,  but  it  is 
very  interrupting.  On  the  other  hand, 
prerogative  is  a  word  that  children  can- 
not be  expected  to  know,  and  it  must 
be  explained  before  the  lesson  is  gone 
on  with.  So  a  conscientious  teacher 
will  read  the  note,  and  having  read  it, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  explain  that  also. 
And  this  second  explanation  will  ne- 
cessitate parenthetic  lectures  on  the 
political  institutions  of  Rome  and  the 
relation  between  the  English  language 
and  the  Latin  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
the  children's  minds  will  stray  far 
enough  from  "The  Eye;"  and  when 
the  incidental  lectures  are  ended, 
and  the  wandering  thoughts  are  called 
back,  it  will  not  be  much  easier  than 
it  was  before  to  say  what  prerogative 
means  in  its  present  place  ;  because, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  improperly 
used,  and  has  no  right  to  be  there  at 
all.  If  it  was  necessary  to  convey  the 
grain  of  obvious  truth  this  sentence 
contains,  it  could  have  been  done  in 
the  three  words,  "men  have  eyes." 
A  great  deal  of  time  would  have  been 
saved,  and   much    weariness    to    the 
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scholars   and     mortification     to    the 
teacher. 

If  these  were  solitary  instances  of 
words  wasted  over  things  not  worth 
saying,  it  would  be  captious  to  dwell 
upon  them.  But  they  are  not.  The 
last  three  books  are  full  of  matter  of 
this  sort.  And  only  those  who  have 
gone  through  the  penance  of  hearing 
a  class  of  school  children  read  these 
chapters,  can  know  how  tedious  and 
unprofitable  the  process  is.  I  will 
give  one  more  example  from  the  fifth 
book,  and  pass  on.  Here  is  an  extract 
from  a  chapter  called  "Living  Stoves," 
which  professes  to  explain  the  process 
of  animal  combustion  : — 

"Granting  that  our  bodies  are  veritable 
stoves,  the  reader  will  desire  to  know  where 
we  procure  our  fuel.  Fortunately,  our  coal 
and  firewood  is  stored  up  in  a  very  interest- 
ing form.  They  are  laid  before  us  in  the 
shape  of  bread  and  butter,  puddings  and  pies  ; 
rashersofbaconfor  the  labourer,  and  haunches 
of  venison  or  turtle  soup  for  the  epicure. 
Instead  of  being  brought  up  in  scuttles,  they 
are  presented  in  tureens,  dishes,  or  tumblers, 
or  all  of  them,  in  pleasant  succession.  In 
fact,  whenever  you  send  a  person  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  you  virtually  request  the 
honour  of  his  company  to  take  fuel;  and 
when  you  see  him  enthusiastically  employed 
on  your  dainties,  you  know  that  he  is  literally 
'shoveling  '  fuel  into  his  corporeal  stove." 

I  abstain  from  comment  on  this 
passage,  preferring  to  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  for  himself  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  compel  people  to  send  their 
children  to  school  to  read  things  of 
this  sort.  The  fifth  book  contains 
rather  more  of  the  same  kind  of  mat- 
ter than  the  fourth,  with  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  new  features.  It  has 
"  rhetorical  passages  "  which  have  not 
appeared  before,  and  one  of  these  is 
Pitt's  famous  reply  to  Walpole's  taunt  I 
about  his  youth.  It  has  outlines  of 
fourteen  lives  of  great  men,  which  are 
intended  as  a  foundation  for  composi- 
tions to  be  written  by  the  scholars. 
These  outlines  are  extremely  bald  and 
dry,  and,  obviously,  as  the  children 
have  no  independent  knowledge    of 


their  subjects,  they  must  be  filled  up 
with  words  and  phrases  meaning 
nothing  at  all ;  for  biographical  facts 
cannot  be  arrived  at  by  efforts  of  im- 
agination or  reflection.  Then  there 
are  some  chapters  on  Hygiene,  from 
which  the  parents  of  the  children 
might  possibly  derive  some  benefit, 
but  which  the  children  themselves  can 
only  find  extremely  dull,  unless  chil- 
dren of  the  working  class  are  strangely 
different  from  children  in  every  other 
class.  No  one  expects  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  gentlemen  to  know  how 
to  diet  themselves,  and  ventilate  their 
rooms,  and  guard  against  infection  of 
small-pox  and  typhoid  fever  before 
they  are  thirteen  years  old;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  such  knowledge 
should  sit  more  suitably  on  the  chil- 
dren of  workmen.  Parents  are  pro- 
vided by  nature  for  children  of  all 
classes,  and  it  is  better  that  children 
should  trust  to  even  the  most  impru- 
dent parents  in  matters  of  this  sort 
than  that  they  should  take  the  manage- 
ment of  them  into  their  own  hands. 
Besides,  does  anybody  suppose  that 
boys  or  girls  will  eat  stale  bread  in- 
stead of  new,  because  they  have  read 
in  *•  Nelson's  Royal  Readers"  that 
"stale  bread  digests  more  easily  than 
new,"  or  will  sit  still  after  m.eals  be- 
cause it  is  written  that  "the  process  of 
digestion  requires  rest  for  the  whole 
body?"  Of  course  everybody  knows 
that  they  will  not.  But  then  why  go 
through  the  mockery  of  pretending  to 
think  they  will,  and  waste  space  and 
time  that  might  be  profitably  occu- 
pied? 

The  book  for  the  Sixth  Standard 
contains  a  greater  quantity  and  variety 
of  matter  than  any  of  the  preceding 
volumes.  To  point  out  every  unsuit- 
able item  of  its  contents  would  be  an 
endless  task ;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  pointing  out  two  pieces  which 
appear  to  me  especially  out  of  place  : 
an  essay  on  "Evidences  of  Design  in 
Creation,"  and  Burke's  description  of 
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the  French  Court  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution. 

All  this  heterogeneous  matter  is 
crowded  into  a  small  octavo  volume 
of  four  hundred  pages.  And  the 
text  is  enriched  with  tables  of  verbal 
definitions,  explanatory  foot-notes,  and 
questions  for  examination.  The  foot- 
notes and  the  definitions  could  not  well 
be  dispensed  with  in  a  book  of  scraps; 
but  they  do  not  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  volume.  The  lessons  on 
useful  knowledge,  on  punctuation, 
physical  geography,  words,  and  great 
inventions,  are  all  given  in  very  small 
type.  The  biographical  appendix 
contains  short  notices  of  one  hundred 
and  three  different  persons  who  have 
been  mentioned  or  quoted  in  the 
course  of  the  volume.  Two  exam- 
ples will  serve  to  shew  how  far  these 
notices  are  hkely  to  furnish  the  chil- 
dren with  living  conceptions  of  their 
subjects. 

"^schylus,  the  father  of  the  Greek 
drama,  was  born  at  Athens  in  525  B.C. 
He  was  wounded  at  Marathon  (490 
B.C.),  and  fought  at  Salamis  (480  B.C.). 
He  was  the  first  to  introduce  on  the 
stage  more  actors  than  one,  and  to 
give  them  appropriate  dresses.  Of 
ninety  dramas  produced  by  him,  only 
seven  have  come  down  to  us.  In 
468  B.C.  Sophocles  defeated  him  in 
the  public  competition  of  dramas,  and 
he  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  in 
456  B.C."  It  is  apparently  assumed 
that  everything  connected  with  So- 
phocles belongs  to  the  class  of  innate 
ideas.  No  note  is  devoted  to  him, 
and  though  this  familiar  mention  of 
him  suggests  that  steps  have  been 
already  taken  to  make  him  known,  I 
cannot  find  any  piece  throughout  the 
series  in  which  he  figures  as  subject. 
My  other  example  shall  be  Shelley : — 
"Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  an  eminent 
English  poet,  was  born  in  Sussex  in 
1792.  His  father  was  a  baronet. 
His  fine  poetical  genius  was  marred 
by  his  openly  flaunted  infidelity.    His 


chief  works  are — ^' Queen  Mab,' 
*  Alastor,'  and  '  Prometheus  Un- 
bound;' but  he  is  better  known  by 
his  minor  poems — 'The  Skylark,' 
'The  Cloud,'  and  'The  Sensitive 
Plant.'  He  was  drowned  in  the  Gulf 
of  Spezzia  (Italy)  in  1822." 

What  profit   can  there   be  to  any 
child  in  reading  notices  like  these  of 
one    hundred  and   three  miscellane- 
ous   persons,   ranging  from   Plato  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Russell?    The  commonest 
biographical  dictionary  gives  its  infor- 
mation in  as  attractive  and  impressive 
a  manner.     And  the  commonest  dic- 
tionary has  the  merit  of  being  virtually 
complete  ;  it  gives  everybody's  name, 
whereas    the    biographical   appendix 
gives  only  those  of  one  hundred  and 
three  people  whom  the  chances  of  se- 
lection have  brought  into  the  volume. 
And  here  is  perhaps  the  best  place  for 
saying  that  no  set  of  General  Reading 
Books  can  be  quite  sufficient  to  itselfi 
It  is  the  attempt  to   make  them  so 
that  has  brought  the  existing  books 
to  their  present  state.      Every  school 
should  have  its  shelf  or  shelves  of  dic- 
tionaries and  other  books  useful  for 
reference.       It  is    as  important  that 
people  should  learn  to  use  books  as 
to  read  them  ;  and  this  is  best  learned 
in  childhood  by  being  made  to  fetch 
the  dictionary  from  its  place  and  look 
out  the  information  wanted  to  throw 
light  on  a  difficulty,  in  the  moment 
when   the   difficulty  is    encountered. 
It  is  never  likely  to  be  learned  at  all 
where  the  Reading  Book  has  its  hard 
words  and  dark  allusions  explained  in 
notes  attached  to  every  chapter.     Of 
course,  so  long  as  books  are  used  in 
which  every  sentence  and  almost  every 
word  needs  explanation,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  etymological  dictionary, 
and  the  biographical  dictionary,  and 
the  gazetteer,  should  be  included  in 
the    Reading    Books,    as    the    class 
would   otherwise  be  continually  run- 
ning backward   and   forward   to    the 
book-shelf.     But  if,  as  is  much  to  be 
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desired,  all  merely  verbal  difficulties 
could  be  cleared  out  of  the  reading 
lessons,  and  only  those  difficulties 
left  which  can  be  solved  by  looking 
out  the  new  or  forgotten  word  or  name 
in  the  proper  book,  then  the  occasion- 
al acts  of  reference  which  interrupted 
the  reading  would  be  extremely  bene- 
ficial, not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  habit  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
the  beginning,  but  for  the  peeps  into 
larger  fields  of  knowledge  which  would 
be  got  in  the  course  of  them.  And 
reference  should  be  made  from  time 
to  time  to  other  books  than  dictiona- 
ries. Every  school  should  have  its 
collection  of  standard  works  of  real 
literature,  out  of  which  the  scholars 
should  be  made  to  read  passages  bear- 
ing upon  the  lessons  in  the  school 
books.  The  same  page  of  Milton  or 
Shakspeare  that  neither  interests  nor 
instructs  when  it  is  read  in  its  turn, 
among  scores  of  miscellaneous  ex- 
tracts from  all  sorts  of  authors,  may 
teach  much  and  suggest  more,  when 
it  is  looked  up  in  its  own  place  and 
read  with  reference  to  some  passage 
of  history  or  literature  to  which  it 
bears  a  natural  relation.  In  these 
days  of  cheap  books  it  is  really  dis- 
graceful that  any  school  should  be 
without  its  library  of  standard  books. 
There  is  hardly  a  writer  of  classical 
reputation  whose  works  may  not  be 
purchased  in  some  edition  for  a  few 
shillings,  so  that  a  very  few  pounds 
ought  to  furnish  a  shelf  that  would  be 
fairly  representative  of  English  litera- 
ture. It  would  be  better,  however, 
for  the  dignity  of  our  national  schools, 
as  well  as  for  the  indirect  education 
of  the  children  in  them,  if  economy 
were  not  allowed  to  rule  exclusively 
in  this  matter.  A  Globe  edition  of 
"Shakspeare"  is  better  than  none, 
and  very  useful  in  some  ways  to  those 
who  possess  another.  But  a  Globe 
edition  can  hardly  be  said  to  repre- 
sent adequately  the  dignity  of  Shaks- 
peare, or  the  place  in  literature  cov- 


ered by  his  work.  And  this  is  a  con- 
sideration not  without  importance  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
the  working  class  do  not  grow  up 
among  books  as  children  of  the  upper 
classes  do.  They  have  no  good 
libraries  at  home.  They  do  not  see — 
and  for  some  purposes  of  education 
to  see  books  is  as  good  as  to  read 
them — they  do  not  see  the  best  books 
wearing  the  most  decorous  bindings 
and  occupying  the  best  places  on  the 
walls  of  their  own  homes  and  those 
of  their  neighbours.  They  do  not 
hear  them  talked  about  even  in  the 
superficial  manner  of  second-hand  lit- 
erary conversation.  They  are  in  the 
way  of  knowing  nothing  whatever  of 
books  or  authors,  except  what  they 
learn  at  school ;  and  this  being  so, 
the  school  should  neglect  no  means 
of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
things  that  are  best  to  read. 

In  discussing  the  last  three  volumes 
of  the  series  of  Reading  Books,  I 
have  departed  from  my  plan  of  plac- 
ing suggestion  side  by  side  with  criti- 
cism. It  was  more  convenient  to 
criticize  the  three  books  in  a  group, 
and  proceed  afterward  to  suggestion. 
Hitherto  I  have  recommended  that 
fables  and  fairy  stories,  portraits  of 
heroes,  and  old  myths  and  legends 
should  be  used  instead  of  moral  sto- 
ries and  chapters  about  animals  and 
foreign  countries.  With  the  fourth 
year  I  think  a  more  connected  course 
of  reading  should  begin.  I  propose, 
therefore,  that  the  miscellaneous  mat- 
ter of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reading 
Books  should  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing like  a  coherent  account  of  an- 
cient and  modern  literature.  I  pur- 
posely avoid  saying  a  history  of  litera- 
ture, because  the  sort  of  book  that  is 
produced  by  way  of  a  history  of  liter- 
ature for  children  is  the  very  last  thing 
that  I  have  in  my  mind.  All  such 
books,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  are  at 
once  too  full  and  too  empty.  They 
i  contain  hosts  of  names  and  dates,  and 
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neat  phrases  of  literary  criticism,  and 
almost  nothing  of  that  which  children 
want  to  know  about  books  and  the 
authors  of  books.  The  book  that  I 
am  thinking  of  would  be  constructed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  communicate  full 
and  living  ideas  of  a  few  of  those 
greatest  names  who  stand  incontesta- 
bly  above  the  crowd,  and  fill,  however 
indistinctly,  the  largest  place  in  uni- 
versal recognition.  The  fourth  book 
should  contain  studies  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Dante.  The  fifth  book 
should  be  devoted  to  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  representative  names 
would  be  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shaks- 
peare,  Milton,  Johnson,  and  Scott. 
The  school  year  has  three  terms, 
and  this  scheme  would  give,  in  the 
fourth  year,  one  name  to  each  term;  in 
the  fifth,  two.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
give  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the 
names  proposed  for  the  fourth  book. 
They  are  the  inevitable  names  :  they 
select  themselves.  Some  knowledge 
ofthe  Homeric  poems,  of  the  "^neid" 
and  the  "  Divine  Comedy"  is  neces- 
sary to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
literature  of  our  own  country,  and 
happily  it  is  by  no  means  difticult  to 
make  the  scheme  of  any  of  ther.i  in- 
telligible to  children.  Neither  will  it 
be  necessary  to  justify  most  of  the 
names  suggested  for  the  English 
book.  I  can  conceive,  however,  that 
the  right  of  Johnson  to  fill  the  space 
between  Milton  and  Scott,  might  be 
challenged.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
ground  of  selection  is  the  same  in  this 
case  as  in  all  the  others.  Between 
Scott  and  Milton  there  is  no  name  in 
literature  that  is  so  much  a  household 
word,  no  figure  that  is  so  familiar,  as 
that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  is  known 
without  being  known,  as  are  only 
those  whom  universal  suffrage  has 
elected. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  round 
these  representative  names  many  more 
would  naturally  group  themselves,  so 
that  each  section  would  be  a  study  of 


a  period  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  a  man. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  no  uniform 
plan  of  treatment  could  be  followed. 
All  that  can  be  said  generally  on  this 
point,  is  that  in  one  and  all  of  these 
studies  the  matter  should  be  as  sub- 
stantive as  possible.  There  should 
be  from  beginning  to  end  no  single 
phrase  of  literary  criticism.  It  is  as 
unnecessary  and  unsuitable  to  talk  to 
children  about  style  in  literature,  as 
about  etiquette  in  social  matters,  or 
orthodoxy  in  religion,  All  they  want 
to  know  in  regard  to  a  writer  is  what  he 
wrote  about,  and  what  manner  of  man 
he  was,  what  was  passing  in  the  world 
at  the  time  when  he  lived,  and  what 
part  he  took  in  public  life.  The 
quantity  of  information  that  it  is  pos- 
sible or  edifying  to  give  upon  these 
points,  varies  of  course  in  different 
cases,  and  this  variation  will  deter- 
mine the  method  of  treatment. 

I  have  now  suggested  substitutes 
for  five  of  the  books  that  are  read 
during  the  six  school  years ;  and  the 
new  course,  as  I  have  sketched  it, 
stands  thus  : — 

Standard    I.     ^sop's  Fables. 

"  II.  Fairy  Tales  (from  Grimm's 
collection,  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  and  other  sources). 
"  III.  A  Book  containing  portraits 
of  heroes  of  real  and  legen- 
dary fame. 
"        IV.     Studies     of    Homer,    Virgil, 

and  Dante. 
"         V.     English  Literature — 

Part     1.   Chaucer,    Spenser. 
"      II.  Shakspeare,  Milton. 
"    III.  Johnson,   Scott. 

In  place  of  the  sixth  and  last  book, 
I  am  not  supposed  to  suggest  any  one 
volume.  It  is  very  desirable  that  no 
boy  or  girl  should  leave  school  with- 
out having  read  at  least  one  real  book 
through.  And  I  think  that  in  order 
to  secure  this,  a  good  number  of 
standard  works  should  be  authorized 
for  study  during  the  last  term.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  leave  the  choice 
entirely    to    the    schoolmasters    and 
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schoolmistresses,  or  even  to  the  man- 
aging boards.       Neither  would    it  be 
wise  to  insist  upon  some  two  or  three 
books  being  read  in  all  the  schools  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.     The  first 
course   would   make  it  impossible  to 
secure  the  choice,  in   every  case    of 
books  of  which  suitable  editions  e'xis 
ted    and   what  is  even  more  impor- 
tant, of  books  which  the  masters  and 
mistresses    had    studied    thoroughly 
Ihe    second    course  would    rob    the 
managers  of  all  discretionary  power 
and  prevent  the  schools  from  deriving 
benefit  from  whatever  special  taste  or 
knowledge    the  teachers   might    pos- 
sess     The  desirable   thing  seems  to 
^  ^°'?^^^^^^""'^ber  of  books  con- 
siderably larger  than  could  be  actually 
read   during  the  year,  should   be  se- 
lected;     that    choice    within     these 
limits  should  be  left  to  the  managers 
of  the    schools ;    and    that   whatever 
books   were  officially  sanctioned  for 
this   purpose  should  be  studied  tho- 
roughly by  the  masters  and  mistresses 
m  the  course  of  their  training.     The 
list  should  include  no  books  but  clas- 
sics.   Among  these  there  should  be  as 
much  variety  as  possible,  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree  of  difficulty,  so  that  dif- 
ferent courses  could  be  chosen  from 
It,  accordmg  to  the  average  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  schools.     For  instance, 
ma  school  where   the  standard   was 
mgh,  the  course  might  be  :    for  the 
r5  ter"i.   a    play   of  Shakspeare- 
King  John,"    or    "Julius  C^sar  ;" 
tor    the    second,    the    first    book    of 
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the  Faery  Queene;"  for  the  third 
one  of  the  Waverley  Novels--  Ivan-' 
hoe  or  the  "Talisman."  The  play 
and  poem  would  of  course  have 
to  be  carefully  studied,  the  novel 
simply  to  be  read.  In  a  school 
where  the  average  of  intelligence  was 
low  It  might  be  wise  not  to  attempt 
anything  more  difficult  in  poetry  than 

one  of  Scott's  metrical  romances,  and 
m   prose  than    "Robinson    Crusoe. - 
But  these  are  details  which  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  wiser  to  avoid  alio- 
gether,  and  which    I    have  certainly 
no  wish  to    insist  upon.     My  desire 
throughout  has  been  to  suggest  that 
It  is  not    very  difficult    to    devise    a 
course  of  reading  adapted  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  thirteen,  and  at  the 
same  time  capable  of  imparting  ideas 

andknowledgeworthretaining  through 
life,  rather  than  to  prove  that  there  is 
only  one  course  suitable  to  this  pur- 
pose     And  I  have  gone  into  detail 
only  because  there  is   no  other  way 
of  shewing  that  I  have  considered  the 
matter  practically  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cally.      It  IS   probable   that   a  great 
many  different  courses  might  be  sug- 
gested which  would  serve  as  well  or 
better  than  that  which  I  have  sketch- 
ed.    But  It  IS  not  at  all  probable  that 
a  great  many  good  schemes  will  ever 
get  themselves  into  practical  form,  or 
that  even  one  will  do  so,  so  long  as 
the  production  of  these  books  is  left 
to  private  enterprise.— J^j;^/;^^^^^/  ^^. 
view.  *     ^ 


Decorate  your  ScHooL-RooMs.-The 
school-room  is  the  home  of  youth,  the  sanc- 
tuary from  which  he  draws  inspiration,  and 
the  silent  educators,  embodied  in  the  walls 
expressed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture' 
and  whispered  by  the  very  air  about  him,  all 
conspire  to  mould  his  character.  Floors 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  windows 
clear  of  all  obstruction,  and  the  walls  deco- 
rated with  appropriate  mottoes  and  pictures. 


Interest  the  pupils  in  beautifying  the  school- 
house  and  grounds,  and  make  each  one  to 
feel    that  he    has  an   individual   interest  in 
keeping  them  in  the  best  of  order.     Soon 
the  fruits  of  such  a  policy  will  be  manifest 
in  an  increased  interest   in  all  school  work 
a  laudable  pride  in  the  appearance   of  the 
premises,  and  more  willing  obedience  to  all 
just  demands.      "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 
forever."     Teachers,  try  it. 


Metres — Ancient  and  Modern. 
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METRES— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.— III. 


BY    THE    REV.    CHARLES    PELHAM    MULVANY,    M.A.,    SCHOLAR    TRINITY    COLLEGE, 

DUBLIN. 


(Contimiedfrotn  page  42g.) 


OT  to  trouble  our  readers  with 
the  antiquarianism  of  the  EngHsh 
Drama,  we  may  state  that  the  ten- 
syllable  blank  verse  came  into  use 
with  the  Mizabethan  dramatists.  It 
was  probably  derived  in  a  happy  hour 
from  Chaucer's  ten-syllable  heroic  line, 
discarding  rhyme  except  in  the  close 
of  important  scenes,  but  retaining  the 
freedom  of  movement  in  which  Chau- 
cer differs  so  widely  from  writers  of 
the  same  metre  ever  since  the  time 
of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Chaucer  does 
not  confine  his  sentences  to  the  cou- 
plets which  rhyme  with  each  other  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  flow  from  one  cou- 
plet to  another  with  all  the  ease  of 
movement  belonging  to  blank  verse. 
Thus  in  the  "  Prologue  " — 

There  was  also  a  nun  a  Prioress, 

Who  of  her  smiling  was  so  simple  and  coy, 

Her  greatest  oath  was  but  by  Saint  Eloy. 

And  again  : 

She  was  so  charitable  and  piteous. 

She  would  weep  if  that  she  saw  a  mouse 

Caught  in  a  trap. 

In  Chaucer's  handling  of  this  metre, 
in  the  flexibility  of  its  form,  lending 
itself  to  every  phase  of  dialogue  or 
narrative,  and  in  the  unaffected  sweet- 
ness and  naturalness  of  the  poetry, 
we  find  a  foreshadowing  of  what  is 
best  in  the  Elizabethan  dramatists. 
The  secret  of  this  metre  was  revealed 
to  Chaucer;  it  was  hidden  from  all 
other  writers  of  verse  until  the  age  of 
Shakespeare,  with  whom  it  was  lost 
to  English  literature,  until  the  great 
Z2 


modern  revival  of  blank  verse  as  a 
power  in  English  poetry,  begun  by 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 

I  trace  Shakespeare's  use  of  blank 
verse  to  the  influence  of  Chaucer. 
Even  the  final  rhyme  has  not  altogether 
disappeared.  It  is  often  introduced 
to  point  out  emphatic  sentences,  or  at 
the  close  of  a  scene  or  of  the  drama  ; 
for  instance : 

There  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo — 

a  couplet  which  Chaucer  might  have 
written  and  Pope  would  surely  have 
rejected. 

In  all  probability,  from  this  happy 
inspiration  caught  from  Chaucer's 
success  with  the  ten-syllable  metre, 
we  owe  the  use  of  it  by  our  dramatists. 
In  France  the  drama  cumbered  itself 
with  the  clumsy  ten-syllable  Alex- 
andrian, which  it  adopted  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  with  what  fatal 
results  as  to  metrical  grace  the 
reader  can  best  judge  by  essaying  to 
get  through  Mr.  Browning's  "  Fifine 
at  the  Fair,"  the  only  noteworthy 
English  poem  in  that  measure. 

Of  Shakespeare's  literary  supremacy 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  ;  we  are 
concerned  to  notice  one  feature  only 
of  his  multiform  genius — his  treatment 
of  this  particular  metre.  In  his  hands 
it  is  used  with  a  versatility  never 
reached  by  any  other  writer,  as  an  in- 
strument adequately  and  without  effort 
giving  expression  to  every  phase  of 
human  life  and  human  passion.    Noth- 
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ing  is  too  low,  nothing  is  too  lofty,  for 
its  marvellous  range  of  expression, 
from  Billy  Bottom  to  Hamlet,  from 
Doll  Tearsheet  to  Juliet  orDesdemona. 
Its  music  is  always  natural,  with  never 
a  false  note  or  taint  of  affectation.  And 
t  len  occur — though  but  rarely,  because 
the  exigencies  of  the  drama  do  not 
otten  permit  their  recurrence— passages 
of  the  most  exquisite  poetry,  which  in 
perfection  of  rhythm,  in  that  rare 
tact  of  musical  expression  which 
blends  thought  and  words,  equal  the 
great  modern  masters  of  blank  verse, 
such  as  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and 
Swinburne.     For  instance: 

Violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  ot  Juno's  eyes, 
That  comebefore  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

A  new  direction  was  given  to  blank 
verse  by  Milton.  The  sustained  splen- 
dour of  his  style  gave  a  new  elevation 
and  dignity  to  the  metre  which  he 
chose  for  his  greatest  poem.  But  his 
style  has  not  the  simplicity  and  sweet 
sensuousness  of  Shakespeare.  His 
sentences  are  very  often  complicated, 
the  meaning  involved,  though  his 
magnificent  genius  is  adequate  to  force 
the  inspiration  through  all  obstacles. 
But  the  structure  of  his  blank  verse  is 
a  bad  model  for  writers  of  less  power. 
Cowper,  for  instance,  is  betrayed  fre- 
quently, by  his  admiration  for  Milton, 
into  an  affectation  foreign  to  his  own 
nature. 

The  chief  metrical  form  of  the  age 
of  Pope  and  his  school,  including  Gold- 
smith, Johnson  and  Crabbe,  was  the 
ten-syllable  iambic  rhyming  couplet. 
Superficial  critics  of  English  poetry 
are  apt  to  class  themselves  in  schools, 
to  profess  dislike  to  particular  poets 
or  their  metres.  Those  who  profess 
to  love  Wordsworth  own  to  a  repug- 
nance for  the  artificiality  and  polish 
of  the  Popian  couplet.  But  Poetry, 
like  Wisdom,  is  justified  of  all  her 
children.  That  true  love  of  poetry 
which  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  intellec- 


tual gifts  .is  invariably  catholic,  and 
can  delight  in  every  phase  of  poetical 
form.  Pope's  use  of  this  metre  de- 
serves attentive  study  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  artistic  structure.  What  can 
be  more  keen,  yet  more  vigorous,  than 
that  rapier  thrust  at  Lord  Harvey — 

Shall  I  describe  that  boy  witli  painted  wings. 
That  gilded  child  of  dirt,  thatstinks  and  sting.'-? 

The  old  eight-syllabled  iambic  line, 
which  had  been  degraded  by  the  vile 
Hudibrastic  buffooneries,  was  enno- 
bled by  Scott  and  Byron,  who  severally 
wrote  in  it  most  of  their  best  poems. 
Byron  and  Shelley  reintroduced,  in  im- 
itation of  Spenser,  an  intricate  metre 
ofltalianorigin,whose  stanza  consisted 
of  nine  ten-syllable  lines,  of  which  the 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  had  the  same 
rhyme.  But  it  is  too  intricate  to  be 
popular.  The  poets  of  Byron's  age,  as 
a  rule,  confine  themselves  to  the  old 
metres,  the  iambic  and  trochaic.  A 
new  metrical  departure  has  been  taken 
by  Tennyson,  who  in  many  of  his  most 
beautiful  poems  has  adopted  the 
rhythm  of  the  anapest,  a  foot  consist- 
ing of  two  short  syllables  followed  by 
a  long,  the  reverse  of  the  dactyl,  and 
varied  at  pleasure  with  an  iambic  or 
a  spondee.  In  this  metre,  for  instance, 
"Maud  "  is  written. 

But  the  greatest  revolution  in  me- 
trical form  has  been  wrought  of  late 
years  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 
a  writer  who,  by  those  who  love  poetry 
for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the  reli- 
gious or  political  teaching  it  embodies, 
must  be  owned  one  of  the  supreme 
singers  of  English  lyric  verse.  The 
anapest  is  largely  used  in  his  poems, 
as  in  the  beautiful  "  Hymn  to  Pro- 
serpine." More  than  any  previous 
writer  he  has  departed  from  the  old 
models  of  metre ;  his  volumes  of  lyrics 
abound  in  ever  new  combinations, 
sometimes  self-evolved  from  his  own 
wondrous  faculty  of  perceiving  new 
possibilities  of  metrical  harmony,  some  - 
times  adapted   from  French  sources, 
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or  from  the  seemingly  most  difficult 
classical  rhythms.  As  an  example  of 
this,  1  close  this  paper  by  explaining 
the  structure  of  a  lyric  which,  in  my 
poor  judgment,  is  simply  the  most  ex- 
quisite ever  written  in  any  language. 
It  is  in  the  classical  metre  called 
choriambic.  The  choriambus  is  a  foot 
of  four  syllables— a  long,  two  short, 
and  a  long.  Swinburne's  line  consists 
of  a  spondee,  three  choriambi,  and  an 
iambus.  The  verses  are  arranged  in 
couplets  which  rhyme : 

Ah    why  I  Love  !    was    it   thu;  |  voices  that 

called  I  hands  that  were  raised  |  to  wave  | 
So  soon,  lured  thee  away,  down  from  the  sun, 

down  to  the  sunless  grave  ; 
Ah  !  those  eyes  that  were  once  lustrous  with 

love,  filled  with  the  fire  of  day, 
Now  the  shadow)'  lids  cover  theaa  close,  hush 

them  and  hide  away. 
Ah  that  beautiful  hair,  hair  that   was  once 

braided  for  me,  for  me. 
Now  for  death  is  it  crowned,   only  for  death, 

lover  and  lord  of  thee. 

*  *  »  *  * 

Nay  then,  sleep  if  thou  wilt.  Love  is  content 
what  should  he  do  to  weep. 


Sweet  was  Love  to  thee  once,  though  to  thee 
now,  sweeter  than  Love  is  Sleep. 

In  these  brief  papers  the  effort  has 
been  made  to  direct  attention  to  the 
form,  as  distinguished  from  the  matter 
(to  borrow  a  term  from  Kant),  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  We  have  seen  that  in  its 
earliest  and  most  prevalent  rhythm 
it  is  iambic  or  trochaic,  and  that  these 
as  well  as  the  anapestic  and  dactylic 
are  of  classical  origin,  and  begun,  many 
centuries  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  with  the  rude  hymns  sung 
round  the  altars  of  primitive  native 
deities  such  as  Bacchus.  We  have 
seen  how  they  were  transmitted  to  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe  through 
the  Latin  hymns  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  has 
often  remarked  to  the  writer  on  the 
lamentable  inattention  to  metrical 
form  in  poetical  contributions  other- 
wise commendable.  It  is  hoped  that 
even  the  slight  sketch  here  given  may 
do  something  to  lighten  one  at  least 
among  the  many  editorial  desagremens. 


THE  EMPLOYxMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY   P.    D.    GOGG. 


THE  School  Law  requires  that  all 
agreements  between  Trustee 
Corporations  and  Teachers  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  with  the  corporate 
seal  of  the  Board  attached,  and  we 
may  add  the  seal  of  the  teachers  as 
well.  Exceptions  have  been  taken  to 
the  validity  of  an  agreement  where  the 
teacher's  seal  was  inadvertently  omit- 
ted. It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
these  legal  forms  be  strictly  complied 
with,  and  all  doubts  removed,  so  far 


*  We  give  insertioa  to  the  following  paper,  not  be- 
cause We  approve  of  all  it  contains,  but  because  we 
think  it  deals  intelligently  and  ably  with  a  subject 
that  is  particularly  opportune  at  the  present  season, 
and  is  one  whose  importance  makes  it  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  at  any  time. — [Ed.  C.  E.  M.] 


as  these  forms  are  concerned.  Teach- 
ers are  too  often  indifferent,  and  even 
careless,  about  these  matters,  and 
leave  themselves  open  to  petty  annoy- 
ances from  some  quibbling  member  of 
the  Board  who  is  a  stickler  for  forms, 
and  who  prides  himself  upon  liis 
ability  to  detect  errors  and  omissions 
of  this  kind.  On  different  occasions 
our  attention  has  been  directed  to 
these  points,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
we  now  call  attention  to  them,  and 
advise  all  parties  interested  to  comply 
with  the  form  as  well  as  with  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  Parents  and  even  trustees 
are  not  always  willing  to  state  their 
real  objections  to  a  teacher,  or  to  say 
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in  what  respect  he  fails  in  discharging 
his  duty.  People  of  this  class  are  to 
be  found  in  every  section,  and  are 
constantly  seeking  some  trifling  matter 
on  which  to  base  a  complaint  or 
create  dissension  in  the  school.  They 
seem  to  be  happy  just  in  proportion 
to  the  annoyance  they  give  a  teacher, 
and  apparently  take  delight  in  ferret- 
ing out  some  trifling  irregularity. 
There  are  real  difficulties  enough  in 
the  management  of  a  school  without 
adding  to  them  by  inadvertence  or 
carelessness  in  these  minor  matters  of 
the  law.  The  season  for  engaging 
teachers  for  the  ensuing  year  is  upon 
us,  and  a  little  attention  bestowed 
upon  these  matters  will  amply  repay 
all  parties  interested. 

In  the  Compendium  of  the  School 
Law  prepared  by  the  Education  De- 
partment, a  form  of  agreement  is  given 
which,  we  believe,  is  in  general  use ; 
but  practical  experience  has  shown 
that  in  some  respects  it  is  defective 
and  needs  amending.  The  particular 
points  to  which  we  refer  are  the  clauses 
concerning  the  vacations,  and  the 
notice  required  to  terminate  an  agree- 
ment. There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  having 
agreements  made  for  a  stated  period, 
or  to  be  continuous  for  an  indefinite 
time  upon  certain  specified  conditions. 
We  believe  it  is  the  custom  in  the 
best  schools,  both  urban  and  rural,  to 
adopt  the  continuous  plan,  the  teach- 
ers being  engaged  subject  to  a  certain 
specified  notice  to  be  given  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  agreement.  This 
plan  has  much  to  commend  it,  and 
when  once  fairly  tested  will  be  found 
to  work  satisfactorily. 

The  Legislative  and  Municipal 
Grants  are  apportioned  to  the  various 
schools  in  a  township  upon  the  basis 
of  average  attendance  of  pupils  during 
a  prescribed  number  of  teaching  days, 
which  constitute  the  legal  school  year. 
No  lost  time  can  be  made  up  by  keep- 


ing the  school  open  during  holidays 
and  vacations,  these  being  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils,  and  not,  as  some 
think,  wholly  in  the  interests  of  the 
teachers.  If,  then,  the  legal  school 
year  consists  of  a  certain  prescribed 
number  of  teaching  days,  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  salaries  should  not  be 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  days 
that  have  been  taught,  instead  of  in- 
cluding holidays  and  vacations.  A 
clause  in  the  "  Public  Schools  Act " 
provides  for  the  payment  of  teachers 
for  the  vacation  that  immediateiv 
follows  the  close  of  their  period  of 
service.  This  has  been  the  source  of 
considerable  annoyance,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  serious  differences  between 
Trustees  and  Teachers.  We  have  it 
on  good  authority  that  cases  have 
occurred  where  the  trustees  notified 
the  teacher  that  his  services  would  be 
dispensed  with  at  the  close  of  the 
first  half-year,  and  his  successor  was 
engaged  to  begin  after  the  vacation. 
In  this  way  six  weeks'  salary  was  saved 
to  the  section,  and  the  trustees  justi- 
fied their  action  on  the  score  of 
economy.  Nor  have  teachers  (and 
we  regret  to  say  it)  in  all  cases  acted 
honourably  in  these  matters.  Instances 
have  occurred  in  which  teachers  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  clause,  and 
received  money  to  which  in  equity 
they  were  not  entitled.  It  is  manifestly 
unfair  that  the  teacher  who  happens 
to  be  employed  for  the  first  half-year, 
as  in  the  case  already  cited,  should 
receive  only  half  the  year's  salary, 
while  his  successor  who  teaches  the 
second  half,  with  all  the  vacations, 
receives  an  equal  amount.  Now,  the 
remedy  for  all  this  is  simply  to  strike 
out  the  clause,  in  the  form  of  agree- 
ment, that  refers  to  the  holidays  and 
vacations,  and  substitute  for  it  a 
clause  stating  that  the  school  year 
shall  consist  of  the  legal  number  of 
days  for  which  the  Legislative  and 
Municipal  Grants  are  apportioned,  and 
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that  the  teacher  shall  be  paid  his  just 
proportion,  irrespective  of  any  holi- 
days or  vacations. 

Another  clause  in  this  form  of  agree- 
ment to  which  reference  has  been 
made  is  also  open  to  objection.  It 
is  the  one  that  contains  the  notice  to 
be  given  in  order  to  terminate  the 
agreement.  This  we  believe  requires 
that  the  notice  shall  take  effect  at  the 
close  of  a  calendar  month.  Now,  this 
seems  fair  enough  on  the  face  of  it, 
but  in  practice  it  is  liable  to  abuse. 
Under  this  clause  either  party  may 
notify  the  other  that  the  contract  be- 
tween them  shall  cease  to  be  binding 
at  the  end  of  any  month,  and  in  this 
way  the  school  may  be  broken  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  term.  Trustees,  es- 
pecially in  rural  schools,  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  proper  supply  at 
such  times,  and  the  school  suffers  to 
a  considerable  extent.  In  the  inte- 
rests of  the  schools  it  is  therefore  ad- 
visable that  these  notices  should  be 
given  so  that  the  agreement  can  only 
be  terminated  at  the  end  of  either 
term — that  is,  at  the  commencement  of 
either  the  summer  or  winter  vacation. 

Why  the  greatest  number  of  changes 
in  teachers  should  take  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year  is 
not  very  clear,  unless  we  attribute  it  to 
the  traditional  habits  and  customs  of 
the  country.  A  little  thought  on  the 
part  of  those  interested  will  convince 
the  most  sceptical  that  the  middle  of 
winter,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  year,  is  not  the  best  time  to 
engage  teachers.  It  may  be  argued 
that  there  are  more  teachers  out  of 
employment  at  that  time  than  any 
other,  and  trustees  have  less  trouble 
in  getting  a  supply.  Supposing  this 
to  be  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  if 
the  time  of  engagement  were  changed 
there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  teachers. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
soon  adjust  this  matter,  and  no  serious 
inconvenience  will  be  the  result.  In 
the  interests  of  the  schools  it  is  sug- 


gested that,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
engagements  with  teachers  should  be 
made  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  not  at  the  close  of  the  year,  as  at 
present.  In  support  of  this  view  the 
following  reasons  may  be  adduced  : 

It  would  offer  greater  inducements 
to  the  larger  and  more  advanced  pupils 
to  attend  before  the  winter  vacation. 
Any  person  who  has  closely  observed 
the  attendance  of  pupils  in  any  of  our 
rural  sections  will  have  noticed,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  to  be  a  change  of 
teachers  at  the  close  of  the  year,  that 
quite  a  number  of  those  who  have  been 
detained  at  home  during  the  summer 
season  do  not  attend  until  after  the 
winter  vacation,  the  reason  assigned 
being  that  with  a  change  of  teachers 
there  would  be  a  change  of  method, 
and  the  short  time  they  would  attend 
before  vacation  would  be  of  little  use 
to  them.  This  change  would  in  all 
probability  prove  beneficial  in  this 
respect.  The  teacher  would  have 
ample  time  to  organize  the  school  and 
classify  the  pupils  properly,  before  the 
large  attendance  in  winter  would 
commence.  It  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  when  a  change  of  teachers 
takes  place,  especially  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  a  considerable  time  elapses 
before  the  school  can  be  put  into 
good  working  order,  and  the  loss  of 
this  time  is  quite  a  serious  drawback 
to  those  who  can  attend  only  during 
the  winter  season.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  drawback.  The  pupils,  seeing 
their  time  in  a  certain  sense  wasted, 
feel  more  or  less  indifferent  in  regard 
to  their  studies,  and  hence  leave 
school  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would.  This  lowers  the  average  atten- 
dance, and  consequently  lessens  the 
amount  apportioned  from  the  Legis- 
lative and  Municipal  Grants.  The 
teacher  would  be  able  to  secure  better 
order  and  discipline.  During  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  the 
attendance  in  our  rural  schools  is 
usually  at  its  minimum,  and  composed 
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chiefly  of  those  belonging  to  the  junior 
classes,  while  the  larger  and  more 
advanced  pupils  do  not  begin  to  attend 
until  later  in  the  season.  This  being 
the  case,  it  therefore  seems  quite 
evident  that  the  teacher  will  be  more 
likely  to  secure  good  order  and  proper 
discipline  than  if  placed  in  charge  of 
the  school  when  the  attendance  is  at 
its  maximum,  and  composed  of  those 
ia  the  more  advanced  classes.  Per- 
haps the  most  difficult  period  of  life 
m  which  to  enforce  proper  discipline 
and  a  due  respect  for  the  rules  of  the 
school,  is  during  the  transition  period 
from  youth  to  manhood.     Too  large 


to  be  treated  as  children,  and  too 
young  to  be  treated  as  men,  they  tax 
the  resources  of  the  teacher  to  the 
utmost  to  maintain  that  order  and 
discipline  in  the  school  which  is  essen- 
tial to  its  welfare.  The  changing  of 
teachers  during  the  winter  season 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  welfare  of  our  schools  demands 
this,  and  it  seems  so  evident,  that  no 
arguments  are  necessary  to  prove  the 
truth  of  it.  We  therefore  commend 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  trustees, 
and  trust  that  they  will  give  it  that 
consideration  which  its  importance 
demands. 


ARTS  DEPARTMENT. 


ARCHIBALD    MacMURCHY,    M.  A.,  MATHEMATICAL   EDITOR,  C.  £■.  ;>/. 

Our  correspondents  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that  the  arranging  of  the  matter  for  the  printer  is  greatly 
facilitated  when  thej' kindly  write  out  their  contributions,  intended  for  insertion,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
ONLY,  or  so  that  each  distinct  answer  or  subject  may  admit  of  an  easy  separation  from  other  matter  without 
the  necessity  of  having  it  re-written. 


SOLUTIONS 

by  Angus  MacMurchy,  U.  C 

170.   If,  in  a  triangle  C=6o°,  prove  that 

a-\-c     b  -\-c     a  +  b  +c' 

1  b-+a-  -c- 

cos  C-  —  = -, ,  ab^b^+a""  -c^, 

2  2ab 

.-.  iab=(a  +  by  -c'^-(a  +  b  +  c)(a  +  b-c). 

3        _a  +  b  -c-        I 
'  ■  a  +  b+c~ 


ab 


+  7 • 

a-\-c     b+  c 


171.  If  0  be  the  centre  of  circumscribed 
circle  of  a  triangle,  and  P  its  orthocentre, 
and  J?,,  J?2,  /?3  the  radii  of  circles  about 
OPA,  OPB,   OPC  respectively;  shew  that 

op-^{p-^-+p-^-+pf-\ 

-S\i-cosiA-B)  cos{B-  C)  cos(C-^}. 

Angle  OAP-B-C, 

.-.  2^?,  sin  B-  C-OP,  whence 

0P^{  R--^-V  A'-2+  R-^'} 


=  4|sin^(i9-C)4-sinMC-^)  +  sin^(/i-i9)j-. 
=  8|i-cos(^-j9)  cos(j9-C)'cos(C-y^)}. 

173.  In  a  plane  triangle,  R,  r,  r,,  r^,  r^ 
are  the  radii  of  the  circumscribed,  inscribed 
and  three  escribed  circles ;  prove  that  if 

then  7-+^R  will  be  equal  to  the  perimeter  of 
the  triangle. 

We  have  r^^^+r^r^+r^r^—s'^. 
!\+f\  +  r^-^R  +  r=2s^,  say, 
then  given  condition  becomes 

{s^-r,){s,-r^)  {s^-r^)^-r,r.,r^, 

ox   S^  -  2s      •    s'  +  S^   '    S    —O,         .' .    S    =:s. 
Ill  1  1 

174.  If /r  denote  the  coefficient  of  x*"  in 
the  expansion  of  (i  +xY ,  n  being  a  positive 
integer,  prove  that 

(i)  /,  -2p.,+  ..+  {n  -  i)  ( -  i)"-"  A-i  =  o. 
(2)  U,-\P.+  -- 


+  ,7^(-i)"-^A.=,7Tl- 
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(3)  1-2/, -2.3  ;>,+  .. 

^[n-\)  {n)  (-i)"-2/„_i  =  o. 

P.        A    _ 
2-3       34    '   ■■ 
I 


(4) 


+  : 


(-1)"-!/,,  =; 


■(«+l)(«  +  2)'       ''  ^"        2(«  +  2)* 

,  («-l)(«-2) 

(1)  5  =  ;,|l-(«-l)  +  ^ ^^ -&C. 

(2)  («+l)  6'=(l-)"-^i- i  +  («  +  i), 


5  = 


«4-l 


(3)  Diffeientiale  ;r(l  -x)"  twice  with  respect 
to  ;«■,  and  then  put  .r=  I,  when  S—O. 

(4)  («  +  2)(«+i)6- 

/  («  +  2)(«+l)\ 

--(i-i)"+H(i-(;^  +  2)+ -^^ ), 

n 

SELECTED  PROBLEMS. 

208.  Prove  that,  if 

ayz  bzx  cxy 

y"-  ^  z-~  z"-  -^x'^~  x"^  +y^~^' 
then  a^  -Vb-  +c"  =rtiiJ(r  +  4. 

209.  Prove  that,  if 

rt  +  ^  +  c  — o  and  j;  +  y  +  3  =  0, 

-  2((J  -  f )(r  -  rt){a  -  <J)(y  -  0)(0  -  x)(x ->/) 

=  ^\abcxyz. 

210.  If 

3  S  3 

and  X +  /'"_;'  + 6-^3  =  0,  then  a- 4- 3^4- ^^^=0. 

211.  Solve  the  equation 
{x-3)(jr-9)(x-ii)(x-i7) 

=  (x  -  8)(x  -  I4)(x  -  16) (x  -  22). 

212.  The  area  of  the  parallelos^ram  formed 
by  the  tangents  at  the  ends  of  any  pair  of 
diameters  of  a  central  conic  varies  inversely 
as  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  formed  by 
joining  the  points  of  contact. 

213.  Two  tangents  are  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  an  ellipse,  p  is  the  perpendicular 
from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  on  the  chord 


of  contact,  and  /'  is  the  perpendicular  from 
the  intersection  of  the  tangents  on  the  same 

III 

line:    prove  that  -777  =  "7  +  77,    a,  b  being 
'    *^  pp^     a^     b^ 

the  major  and  minor  semi-axes  of  the  ellipse. 

TT 

214.  In    anv    triangle  A-\-^B— — ,    prove 

2 

that    2^±^=(«  +  5)±^+(«-<5)±^. 

215.  A  circular  city  has  n  gates,  n  straight 
streets  along  radii  to  these  gates,  and  n  circu- 
lar streets  concentric  witii  its  wall,  cutting 
these  at  right  angles.  A  person  starts  from 
the  centre  along  any  one  of  these  streets  and 
turns  whenever  possible,  but  never  inwards 
towards  the  centre.  The  whole  number  of 
possible  routes  by  which  he  may  leave  the 
city  is  «2" . 


A  subscriber  asks  for  a  solution  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(i)  x-^y--]  (2)  x+j(/  =  9 

j;'^  +  x=ii.  '^x+fy='i,. 


Problems  in  Arithmetic,  by  W.  S.  Ellis, 
B.A.,  Math.  Master,  Cobourg  C.  I. 

I.  Given  that  gases  expand  jij  of  their 
volume  at  0°  for  every  degree  through  which 
the  temperature  is  raised  above  that  point; 
find  what  will  be  the  volume  of  a  quantity 
of  gas  at  50°,  which  at  0°  occupies  10  cubic 
feet.  Ans.    iipj. 

II.  In  the  above  problem,  what  would  bo 
the  volume  at  0°  if  at  50°  it  occupied  10 
cubic  feet?  Ans.   %\\%. 

III.  In  No.  I.,  what  would  be  its  volume 
at  100°  if  it  measured  10  cubic  feet  at  50°; 
and  also  what  would  it  measure  at  50°  if  at 
100°  it  filled  10  cubic  feet? 

Ans.   \\\H  and  8|if. 

IV.  A  grain  dealer  bought  wheat  by  meas- 
ure and  sold  it  by  weight,  thus  gaining  one 
bushel  on  every  eight  that  he  bought.  If  he 
paid  $t.l2i  per  bushel  for  it,  at  what  price 
must  he  sell  so  as  to  gain  one-fourth  of  the 
cost?  Ans.  $1.25. 

V.  A  mechanic  pays  his  expenses  for  a 
year  and  saves  $250  ;  had  his  expenses  been 
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one-third  greater,  his  savings  would  have 
been  one-half  less ;  find  his  income  and  ex- 
penses. Ans.  $625  and  $375. 

yi.  If  the  selling  price  of  an  article  be  the 
cost  price  increased  by  one-eighth  of  itself, 
what  fraction  of  the  selling  price  is  the  gain  ? 

Ans.    >. 

VII.  An  article  costs  $1 ;  at  what  price 
must  it  be  sold  so  as  to  gain  10  per  cent,  of 
the  selling  price?  Ans.  %\.\\\. 

VIII.  At  an  election  there  were  two  candi- 
dates, A  and  B.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  it 
was  found  that  ^'s  votes  and  half  of  j5's  were 
less  than  ^'s  votes  and  half  of  A''%  by  75  ; 
who  gained  the  election,  and  by  what  ma- 
jority? Ans.  B.,  150. 

IX.  If  3  oxen  eat  as  much  as  5  horses,  and 

2  horses  eat  as  much  as  7  sheep;  and  if  5 
tons  of  hay  will  feed  6  oxen,  5  horses,  and  56 
sheep  for  5  weeks,  how  many  sheep  must  be 
put  in  with  7  horses  to  eat  3  tons  of  hay  in 

3  weeks?  Ans.  84. 

X.  A  bought  240  barrels  of  flour  from  B ; 
he  kept  25  barrels  and  sold  the  rest  to  C  at 
80  cents  per  barrel  more  than  he  paid  for  it, 
thus  clearing  the  price  of  the  25  barrels  he 
kept  and  $19.50  additional.  How  much 
per  barrel  did  A  pay  to  B  for  the  flour? 

Ans.  $6.10 

XI.  An  article  is  marked  at  30  per  cent. 
advance  on  cost ;  what  percentage  of  this 
marked  price  must  be  thrown  off  that  the 
gain  may  be,  ist,  15  per  cent,  on  cost ;  2nd, 
15  per  cent,  on  the  marked  price;  3rd,  15 
per  cent,  on  the  selling  price  ? 

Ans.  1st,  ii/s  %  ;  2nd,  8^^  %;  3rd,  9|^j  %. 

XII.  A  debt  of  $500  has  been  running  for 
18  months,  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent. 
per  annum,  payable  half-yearly ;  for  what 
sum  must  a  note  be  drawn,  bearing  interest 
at  9  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  due  in  4 
months,  so  that  when  it  is  discounted  at  the 
bank  at  ^\  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  day 
it  is  made,  the  proceeds  will  just  pay  off  the 
indebtedness?     (No  days  of  grace.) 

Ans.  $560. 

XIII.  In  the  previous  problem,  find  the 
face  value  of  the  note  if  it  had  been  dis- 
counted  two  months  after  it  was  made  at 


true  discount,  the  other  conditions  remain- 
ing the  same.  Ans.  $552. 87 J. 

XIV.  There  are  two  notes,  the  face  value 
of  the  first  being  half  that  of  the  second ; 
also,  the  discount  on  the  first  for  one  year  is 
less  than  the  discount  on  the  second  for  six 
months  by  50  cents,  true  discount  in  both 
cases  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  find  the  face 
values  of  the  notes. 

Ans.  $157.50  and  $357. 

XV.  One  note  is  drawn  for  a  certain  sum, 
and  will  be  due  in  one  year;  a  second  is 
drawn  for  double  that  sum,  and  will  be  due 
in  six  months.  It  is  found  that  at  8  per  cent, 
per  annum  the  sum  of  the  bank  discount  of 
the  first  and  the  true  discount  of  the  second 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  true  discount 
of  the  first  and  the  bank  discount  of  the 
second  by  $0.42769  ;  what  is  the  face  of  each 
note?  Ans.  $150,119;  $300,238. 

XVI.  Find  the  area  of  the  largest  right- 
angled  triangle  that  can  be  cut  out  of  a  semi- 
circular board  2  feet  in  diameter  ? 

Ans.  I  square  foot. 

XVII.  Give  a  statement  for  the  solution  of 
the  following: — A  town  sells  debentures,  to 
be  paid  in  20  years,  drawing  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  interest;  how  much  per  hundred  dol- 
lars should  a  purchaser  pay  for  them,  who 
desires  to  make  8  per  cent,  on  his  money  ? 

100  (1.05)^" 
^'"-       (i.o8)*»     • 

XVIII.  Calculate  the  depth  of  rainfall  from 
the  following  data: — A  cylindrical  gauge  8 
inches  in  diameter  catches  the  rain,  which 
drips  through  a  funnel  in  the  bottom  into  a 
glass  cylinder  2  inches  in  diameter;  the  water 
in  the  lower  cylinder,  when  measured,  is 
found  to  be  2  inches  in  depth. 

Ans.   J  of  an  inch. 

XIX.  A  lever  3  feet  long  is  placed  over 
a  fulcrum  at  its  centre;  on  one  end  is  hung 
an  iron  ball  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  3 
inches  from  the  other  end  another  iron  ball 
3  inches  in  diameter;  then  at  the  end  is 
suspended  a  ball  of  lead  just  large  enough 
to  keep  the  system  at  rest ;  find  the  diameter 
of  this  ball,  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  iron 
as  7,  and  that  of  lead  as  11  J.     Ans.  2.94  in. 
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CHEMICAL   PROBLEMS    WITH 
SOLUTIONS, 

By  Geo.  Acheson,   B.A.,  Science  Master, 
Toronto  Collegiate  Institute. 

II. — PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  WEIGHT  AND 
SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

6.  The  specific  gravity  of  lead  is  11.5; 
what  is  the  weight  of  10  c.c.  of  the  metal? 

Sohttion.—The  specific  gravity  of  solids 
and  liquids  is  always  referred  to  pure  distilled 
water  at  its  maximum  density,  which  is  at 
4°  C.  The  unit  of  weight  is  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  this  tempera- 
ture, and  is  called  a  gramme.  The  weight 
of  10  c.c.  of  water,  then,  is  10  grammes;  and 
as  the  specific  gravity  of  lead  is  11. 5,  i.e., 
lead  is  11.5  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk 
of  water,  therefore  the  weight  of  10  c.c.  of 
lead  will  be  10  x  11.5  =  115  grammes. 

7.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  sul- 
phuric acid  was  found  to  be  1.8;  how  many 
c.c.  would  1 54  grammes  of  the  liquid  occupy? 

Solution. — I  c.c. of  water  weighs  i  gramme; 

I  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  weighs  1.8  grammes; 

154 
therefore  1 54  grammes  will  occupy  — h"  c.  c. 

==85.55  c.c 

8.  The  specific  gravity  of  marsh  gas  (CH^ ) 
referred  to  hydrogen  is  8  ;  what  is  the  weight 
of  500  cc  of  the  gas  ? 

Solution. — A  litre  of  hydrogen*  at  standard 

temperature    and    pressure    weighs    0.0896 

.0896 
grammes;  500  c.c.  of  hydrogen  weighs 

grammes,  and  marsh  gas  is  8  times  as  heavy 

as  hydrogen;    therefore   500  c.c.  of  marsh 

.0896  X  8 
gas  weighs =0.3584  grammes. 

*The  weight  of  a  litre  of  hydrogen  at  standard 
pressure  and  temperature  has  been  called  by  Hof- 
mann  a  crith,  and  is  now  often  used  in  chemistry  as 
a  unit  of  weight. 


9.  The  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  referred 
to  hydrogen  is  16,  and  the  specific  gravity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  referred  to  air  is 
1.27  ;  find  the  specific  gravity  of  gaseous 
hydrochloric  acid  referred  to  oxygen. 

Solution. — A  litre  of  dry  air  weighs  1.293 
grammes  at  standard  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture ;  therefore,  since  a  litre  of  hydrogen 
weighs  0.0896  grammes,  the  specific  gravity 

1-293 
of  air  referred  to  hydrogen  is  — 5— ^-=14.4. 

The  specific  gravity,  then,  of  gaseous  hydro- 
chloric acid  referred  to  hydrogen  will  be 
14.4  X  1.27  —  18.28.  Oxygen,  then,  is  16 
times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  18.28  times;  therefore  hydrochloric  is 

18.28 

— 7 —  times  as  heavy  as  oxygen ;  therefore 

the  specific  gravity  of  hydrychloric  acid  re- 
ferred to  oxygen  is  1.14. 

10.  A  piece  of  copper  weighed  in  the  air 
25.35  grammes,  and  in  water  22.47  grammes; 
what  is  the  specific  gravity  of  copper? 

Solution. — The  loss  of  weight  in  water  is 
25.35  minus  22.47  =  2.88  grammes,  which  of 
course  is  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced. 
A  certain  bulk  of  copper  then  weighs  25. 35 
grammes,  and  the  same  bulk  of  water  weighs 


25-35 
2.S8 


2.88 ;    therefore  the  copper  is 

as  heavy  as  the  water,  or  the  specific  gravity 
of  copper  is  8.8. 

11.  The  weight  of  50  cc.  of  alcohol  was 
40  grammes;  what  was  the  specific  gravity? 

Solution. — 50    c.c.    of    water    weighs    50 

grammes,  and  50  cc.  of  alcohol  weighs  40 

.     40    . 
grammes ;    therefore  alcohol  is    r.  tmies  as 

heavy  as  water,  or   the  specific  gravity   of 
alcohol  is  0.8. 

12.  What    is   the   weight  of   100   cc.   of 
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nitrogen  at  15°  C.  and  770  m.m.  barometric 
pressure  ? 

Solution. — First    reduce    the    volume    to 
standard    pressure   and    temperature,    thus, 
100      273      770 

~r ''188'' 765-  ^°'^'  ^''^  ^^"'''>'  "^ 
nitrogen  referred  to  hydrogen  is  14  ;  there- 
fore, since  1000  c.c.  of  hydrogen  weighs 
0.0896  grammes,  the  above  quantity  of  nitro- 

100  X  273  X  770  X  .0896  X  14 

gen  will  weigh ^^ . 

^  1000  X  288  X  760 

This  fraction  gives  .12047  as  the  required 
weight. 

13.  What  is  the  volume  at  standard  tem- 
perature and  pressure  of  125.44  grammes  of 
carbon  monoxide  (CO),  its  specific  gravity 
referred  to  air  being  0.97? 

Sohdion. — The  weight  of  a  litre  of  air  is 
^•293   grammes;    the    weight  of  a  litre   of 
carbon    monoxide  will   be   1.293X.97,    and 
the  volume  of  125.44  grammes  will  be 
125.44         125-44 
i.293x.97-T^  =  ^°°^-^- 

14.  What  would  be  the  ascensional  force 
of  100  litres  of  marsh  gas  under  normal  con- 
ditions? 

Solution. — The  ascensional  force  will  be 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the 
marsh  gas  and  that  of  the  air  displaced. 
The  specific  gravity  of  air  referred  to  hydro- 


gen is  14.42,.  while  that  of  marsh  gas  is  8; 
therefore  100  litres  of  air  will  weigh 

.0896  X  14.42  X  100=  129.3  grammes, 
and  100  litres  of  marsh  gas  will  weigh 
.0896  X  8  X  100=71.6  grammes, 
and  129.3-  7 1- 6  =  57. 7  =  ascensional  force  in 
grammes. 

The  following  are  proposed  for  solution : 

15. t  A  certain  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
saturated  with  water  vapour  was  measured 
in  a  tube  over  mercury  ;  calculate  its  weight 
from  the  following  data — observed  volume 
of  the  gas,  105. 5  c.c: — Height  of  mercury 
in  tube  above  that  in  trough,  25  m.m.; 
height  of  barometer  (corrected),  764  m.m.; 
temperature  of  room,  14°  C;  density  of  car- 
bon dioxide  referred  to  air,  1.53. 

16.  In  determining  the  density  of  vapour 
of  iodine  by  Dumas'  method,  the  following 
observations  were  made  : — Capacity  of  glass 
globe,  200  c.c;  weight  of  globe  full  of  air 
at  temperature  of  15°  C.  and  pressure  of  720 
m.m.,  45.483  grammes  ;  weight  of  globe  full 
of  vapour,  46.4S6  grammes;  temperature  at 
time  of  sealing,  180°  C. ;  pressure  at  time  of 
sealing,  725  m.m.  What  is  the  vapour-den- 
sity of  iodine? 


t  Tables  of  the  tension  of  water  vapour  in  milli- 
metres of  mercury  will  be  found  inmost  text-books 
on  Physics,  also  in  Fownes'  "  Chemistry." 


TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATIONS. 


CHRONICLE    OF    THE    MONTH. 


The  South  Wellington  and  Guelph 
City  Teachers'  Association  met  in  the 
Public  School,  Fergus,  on  Thursday,  the 
17th  November,  at  10  a.m.,  Mr.  G.  W.  Field, 
B,A.,  President,  in  the  chair.  On  the  meet- 
ing being  called  to  order,  the  President  ex- 
plained that  Mr.  Ross,  M.P.,  although  on 
the  programme,  would  be  unable  to  attend, 
owing  to  other  engagements. 

Mr.  H.  Roberts,  Secretary,  then  read  the 


minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  on  motion 
were  adopted. 

Miss  Hoskins  not  being  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  "  School  Discipline,"  the 
President  requested  Mr.  Boyle  to  address  the 
Association  on  that  topic.  He  was  not  in 
favour  of  abolishing  corporal  punishment  ; 
would  only  use  it  in  extreme  cases  ;  would 
appeal  to  the  honour  of  the  pupil.  He  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  allowing  those  who  had 
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done  the  amount  of  work  required  to  retire 
earlier  than  usual,  and  found  it  to  be  better 
than  "keeping  in"  dilatory  pupils  after 
school.  A  spirited  discussion  followed,  in 
which,  though  differing  as  to  the  methods 
of  applying  punishment,  there  was  unanimity 
of  conviction  that  corporal  punishment  is  in- 
dispensable to  school  discipline. 

Mr.  Nairn  then  introduced  the  subject  of 
"History  in  Public  Schools,"  and  shewed 
his  method  of  teaching  it  by  making  use  of 
newspapers  and  stories  in  connection  with 
text-books.  Mr.  Young  thought  that  in  pre- 
paring for  Entrance  Examinations  there  was 
not  time  for  this  method,  but  that  the  facts 
and  dates  had  to  be  "crammed"  as  fast  as 
possible.  Mr.  Clark  favoured  the  period,  or 
epoch  system. 

The  first  business  in  the  afternoon  was  a 
paper  on  "Mental  Arithmetic,"  by  Mr.  Moir, 
of  Eramosa,  in  which  he  shewed  that  the 
subject  was  greatly  undervalued  by  teachers, 
and  that  enough  time  was  not  devoted  to  it. 
He  shewed  clearly  how  to  teach  the  four 
elementary  niles,  laying  especial  stress  on 
not  allowing  pupils  to  leave  Addition  until 
they  could  add  at  sight,  and  not  by  the 
help  of  the  fingers  or  other  devices. 

The  election  of  officers  then  followed, 
with  the  following  result  : — President,  James 
Young,  Fergus  ;  Vice-President,  Jas.  Grant, 
Oustic ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  David  Nairn, 
Marden.  Management  Committee — Miss 
Budd,  Miss  Mills,  Mr.  Craig,  Guelph  ;  and 
Messrs.  Hyatt  and  Fenwick,  Fergus.  Au- 
ditors— Messrs.  Cook  and  Jennings. 

The  surplus  funds  of  the  Association  were 
then  disposed  of  by  a  resolution  moved  by 
Inspector  Craig,  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
furnish  every  member  of  the  Association 
with  a  copy  of  either  the  School  yoiimal  or 
the  Canada  Educational  Monthly,  as 
desired. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  High  School,  which  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Field,  the  retiring  President,  and  Dr. 
BrycC;  of  Guelph,  who  delivered  an  able  lec- 
ture on  "Some  Preventible  Diseases,  and 
what  we  should  know    of  them,"    bearing 


I  more  paiticularly  on  sanitary  measures  in 
school. 

i  Friday,  g  a.m. — The  first  business  was  the 
reading,  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  a  carefully  prepared 

I  paper  by  Mr.  Luttrell,  on  the  "  Superannua- 
tion Fund."  He  compared  the  men  in  the 
profession  of  teaching  to  those  in  the  Civil 
Service,  shewing  that  a  position  in  the  latter 
was  more  permanent  and  remunerative.  He 
claimed  that  teachers  should  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  fund  after  teaching  twenty-five 
years.  A  lively  discussion  followed,  some 
advocating  the  entire  abolition  of  the  fund, 
while  others  favoured  the  twenty-five  years' 
limit.  To  bring  the  discussion  to  a  point 
the  following  resolution  was  moved  : — "  That 
all  teachers  remaining  in  the  profession  for 
twenty-five  years  shall  then  be  entitled  to 
retire  on  an  annual  allowance  ;  and  further, 
that  all  leaving  the  profession  before  servirg 
the  twenty-five  years  shall  receive  back  all 
money  paid  into  the  fund,  without  interest." 
—  Curried. 

The  subject  of  "  Promotion  Examina- 
tions "  was  then  discussed,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that  they  be  continued  in  this  Riding, 
and  that  the  Inspector  see  to  the  carrying  of 
them  out. 

Mr.  Grant  then  read  a  very  interesting  and 
thoughtful  paper  on,  "Does  the  work  done 
in  our  Schools  conduce  to  popular  culture?" 
The  speaker  considered  the  subject  a  most 
important  one,  especially  to  the  teacher.  He 
believed  that  a  moderate  amount  of  well- 
directed  reading  would  make  a  fairly  culture! 
person  of  one  who  was  endowed  with  com- 
mon sense  and  shrewdness,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  the  teacher's  duty  to  teach  the 
pupils  how  and  what  to  read.  In  order  to 
do  so,  the  teacher  himself  must  know  books 
and  how  to  use  them.  He  spent  two  or 
three  hours  a  week  in  hearing  recitations, 
debates,  and  such  like,  and  found  that  it  was 
productive  of  much  good  to  the  pupils.  The 
paper  was  well  received,  and  discussion  fol- 
lowed. 

After  some  routine  business  the  Association 
adjourned,  to  meet  at  Guelph  at  the  call  of 
the  President. 
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WRITING. 

BY   J.    O.    MILLER,    MADOC. 

Of  all  the  subject.s  at  present  taught  in 
our  Public  Schools,  none  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  those  who  are  to  become  labour- 
ers, artizans,  farmers,  and  merchants,  than 
wiiting.  The  man  who  can  write  a  neat 
legible  hand,  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  who  can  only  manage  to  scrawl  his  name. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  subject  is  perhaps 
more  neglected  than  any  other  in  the  school- 
room. A  great  cause  of  this  neglect  is  the 
head-line  copy-book  system.  Teachers  are 
apt  to  place  too  great  faith  in  the  pupil's 
intelligence  in  imitating  Business  College 
caligraphy,  when  they  are  really  doing  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  after  the  first  line  of  the 
copy  has  been  written  :  hence  the  poor  re- 
sults. A  short  inquiry  into  the  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  penmanship  may 
therefore  be  acceptable. 

Good  writing  consists  of  three  things : 
Legibility,  Beauty,  and  Rapidity. 

1.  Legibility  is  by  all  means  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  considered.  To  in- 
sure it  we  should  strive  after  simplicity  of 
style.  Each  character  should  be  formed  as 
simply  as  possible,  due  regard  of  course  be- 
ing had  to  beauty,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
further  on.  Uniformity  and  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  letters  to  each  other  are  also 
of  great  importance  in  order  to  secure  legi- 
bility. Lastly,  the  slope  of  the  letters  must 
be  taken  into  account.  We  think  the  ten- 
dency is  to  make  them  too  sloping.  Vertical 
characters  are  decidedly  the  most  legible ; 
but,  in  writing,  something  must  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  ease  and  rapidity,  and  there- 
fore it  is  best  to  make  them  slightly  oblique. 

2.  Beauty. — There  are  many  ideas  of 
beauty    in    writing.      The    three    principal 


styles  at  present  in  use  are  the  angular, 
the  circular,  and  the  elliptical.  And  before 
speaking  of  beauty  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member that  we  are  looking  at  the  subject 
from  the  Common  School  standpoint,  and 
not  from  that  of  a  Commercial  College.  For 
this  reason  we  wish  to  evolve  a  plain,  practi- 
cal system  of  penmanship,  likely  to  be  the 
most  useful  to  those  whose  hands  will  be- 
come too  stiff  and  hard  for  the  refined  and 
delicate  hair-strokes  now  advocated  by  our 
leading  caligraphers. 

Of  the  three  styles  mentioned,  the  angular 
seems  to  be  the  least  adapted  for  ordinary 
school  purposes.  Its  angularities  are  popu- 
lar with  none  but  ladies,  who  appear  to 
adopt  it  exclusively.  It  is  neither  legible 
nor  beautiful ;  in  fact,  its  only  title  to  con- 
sideration is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can 
be  written.  The  style  of  the  head-lines 
in  Beatty's  copy-books  appears  to  us  to  be 
neither  angular,  circular,  nor  elliptical.  It 
is  rather  half  angular  and  half  elliptical. 
We  do  not  deny  that  it  is  a  neat  and  even 
beautiful  style,  but  we  think  it  too  intri- 
cate for  common  school  purposes.  It  is 
evidently  designed  to  be  taught  upon  the 
analytical  or  synthetic  principle,  of  which 
Currie  very  aptly  says  : — "  The  phonic  me- 
thod of  reading  and  Mulhaiiser's  (synthetic) 
method  of  writing  embody  the  same  princi- 
ple, and  stand  or  fall  together.  The  same 
principle  of  method  which  is  good  against 
the  former  is  good  against  the  latter.  The 
synthetic  principle,  if  logically  and  fully  car- 
ried out,  as  it  is  in  both  of  these  methods, 
just  means  that  theory  is  to  precede  practice 
in  elementary  education — a  doctrine  which 
will  not  now  be  maintained  by  any."  There 
is  another  objection.  As  we  have  lately 
seen  the  method  expounded  by  a  prominent 
teacher  of  it,  it  consists  of  a  few  principles, 
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as  /,  ( ,  ).  Now,  before  a  pupil  could  make 
the  letter  i,  he  would  have  to  practise  on 
the  oblique  line  /  and  the  curve  ).  This 
is  all  very  well  with  advanced  classes,  but 
we  commence  teaching  writing  to  very  small 
children,  and  even  granting  the  principle 
to  be  right,  the  practice  would  be  too  me- 
chanical and  wearisome. 

Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  old 
circular  style.  Its  best  recommendation  is 
legibility;  but  it  is  old-fashioned  and  not 
very  beautiful.  The  elliptical  style  is,  par 
excellence,  the  best  for  common  school,  and 
perhaps  for  all  purposes.  It  combines  legi- 
bility and  symmetry,  neatness  and  rapidity. 
The  letters  are  simpler,  better  proportioned, 
and  more  uniform  than  in  any  other  style. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  down-strokes  of 
the  small  letters  should  be  shaded,  and  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  natural  to  the 
hand  to  lean  more  heavily  on  the  pen  when 
descending  than  when  ascending.  If  the 
pupil  is  forced  to  bring  the  pen  down  as  lightly 
as  in  making  the  up-stroke,  he  has  not  that 
command  of  the  pen  necessary  to  firm,  bold 
writing  ;  the  muscles  soon  tire  from  the  extra 
strain,  and  the  copy  is  badly  written. 

3.  Rapidity. — When  at  the  writing  lesson, 
the  pupil  should  write  no  faster  than  is 
necessary  for  him  to  form  the  letters  without 
a  shaking  of  the  hand.  No  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  the  slowness  of  the  writing  ; 
the  great  danger  is  that  he  will  write  too 
fast.  That  is  certainly  to  be  guarded  against. 
Until  the  pupil's  hand  is  formed,  he  should 
never  be  required  to  write  so  fast  as  to  force 
him  to  become  careless  in  the  formation  of 
the  letters.  So  much  for  principles  ;  let  us 
now  consider  their  application. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  time  to  commence  the  teach- 
ing of  writing.  The  majority  of  teachers  in 
this  Province  do  not  begin  until  the  pupil 
enters  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Book. 
Others  advocate  commencing  when  the  pu- 
pils first  come  to  school.  There  is  certainly 
more  reason  in  the  latter  method,  though  it 
is  open  to  the  following  objections: — i. 
The  printed  characters  are  more  readily 
learned  by  the  pupil.  They  are  disconnected, 


and  may  therefore  be  formed  into  small 
words  much  more  easily  than  script  letters. 
Besides  this,  they  do  not  require  such  an  exer- 
tion of  the  muscles  in  their  formation,  as  each 
letter  is  made  separately.  2.  Printed  letters 
are  straight,  and  more  legible  than  script,  and 
therefore  catch  the  eye  and  fasten  themselves 
more  readily  upon  the  mind  than  the  latter. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  pupils  have  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  printed  letters  in 
some  way  as  soon  as  they  come  to  school,  it 
is  perhaps  advisable  to  teach  them  first.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  are  learned,  writing 
should  be  taught,  and  this  will  be  while  the 
pupils  are  still  reading  from  the  tablets. 

A  good  preparatory  exercise  \--,  teaching 
the  pupils  to  rule  their  slates — a  plan  which 
is  preferable  to  having  lines  cut  into  the 
slate,  because  it  teaches  precision,  trains  the 
eye,  and  occupies  the  pupil.  Slates  being 
ruled  for  text  size,  the  next  step  is  to  teach 
joining  the  parallels  by  an  oblique  line,  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  vice  versd.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  correct  slope, 
which  should  be  exactly  that  of  the  script 
letters.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  slates 
are  used  at  first,  as  small  children  handle  a 
pencil  and  slate  with  much  greater  ease  than 
paper  and  ink.  The  next  step  is  to  teach  a 
letter.  Those  who  use  the  analytical  me- 
thod will  object  to  this,  but  we  believe  in 
presenting  something  tangible  to  the  child, 
and  not  a  meaningless  curre  or  straight  line. 
The  letter  must  be  taught  as  a  whole.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  may  with  profit  go  back 
to  object  teaching.  Get  some  heavy  wire 
and  shape  it  into  the  following  :  v,  t,  o. 
Take  the  first  one  v,  and  let  the  pupils  han- 
dle it ;  then  make  a  copy  of  it  on  the  board, 
and  let  them  copy  your  example  ;  put  a  dot 
over  it  and  tell  them  it  is  the  letter  i.  Point 
out  that  it  must  be  sloped  like  the  straight 
strokes  they  have  been  making,  and  drill  on 
it  until  it  is  well  made.  The  next  letter  will 
be  t.  Explain  that  this  is  the  same  as  the 
wire  hook,  with  the  straight  part  made  longer, 
and  that  it  extends  above  the  upper  horizon- 
tal line  as  far  as  it  does  below  it  ;  also,  that 
it  is  crossed  instead  of  dotted.  To  teach  71, 
take    the    wire   hook  again    and    invert    it. 
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Saevv  the  double  hook,  and  hov  tue  two 
combined  make  n ;  proceed  as  in  the  case 
of  i,  and  let  the  pupils  practise.  Now  form 
tlie  three  ieiters  into  the  word  tin;  have 
it  copied,  correcting  very  carefully  all  the 
errors  made.  After  n,  o,  .m  are  mastered, 
teach  0  with  the  wire  as  before,  and  from  it 
a  (  0  and  i  J,  and  so  on.  The  following  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  order  in  which  to  take 
the  letters  :  /,  t,  u,  w,  n,  m,  o,  a,  d,  v,  j,  y, 
g,  q,  p,  e,  c,  x,  I,  b,  h,  k,  r,  s,  z,f. 

It  is  important  to  form  small  words  with 
the  letters  as  they  are  learned,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practice.  Short  phrases  and  sen- 
tences are  even  more  interesting  to  children, 
and  in  this  way  the  writing  lesson  may  be 
made  pleasant  as  well  as  instructive. 

If  the  pupils  have  been  well  taught  in  the 
earlier  stages,  there  will  be  comparatively  lit- 
tle difficulty  when  they  come  to  use  pen  and 
paper,  which  they  should  do  when  in  Part 
Second  of  the  First  Reader.  As  to  the 
position  at  the  desk  there  seems  to  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
minor  importance,  though  we  think  the  front 
position  the  most  natural  and  convenient. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  directions  for 
holding  the  pen  here  ;  they  are  given  in  all 
the  copy-books.  The  hand  and  arm  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  point  the  handle  of  the 
pen  towards  the  right  shoulder.  Copy- 
books should  not  be  used  at  first.  Indeed, 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  done  away 
with  altogether  :  but  that  is  impracticable 
at  present.  Plain  paper,  ruled  as  required,  is 
best  for  the  first  lessons.  Begin  with  oblique 
lines,  as  in  lirst  lessons  on  the  slates  ;  then 
take  the  very  simple  letters,  and  let  the  pu- 
pils practise  writing  them  until  they  can 
manage  the  pen  properly.  A  good  plan  is 
to  precede  the  regular  lesson  by  practice 
work,  in  order  to  bring  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  arm  into  play.  We  know  of  no 
better  way  to  do  this  than  to  practise  making 
the  ellipse.  This  is  an  excellent  exercise  for 
the  muscles,  and  it  also  teaches  the  upper 
and  lower  curves. 

Teachers  are  sometimes  not  particular 
enough  about  the  writing  materials.  No 
child  can  write  with  a  bad  pen  or  bad  ink. 


The  children  should  be  allowed  the  care  of 
neither  copy-books  nor  pens.  The  teacher 
should  keep  a  pen-box,  and  the  pens  should 
be  collected  after  each  lesson.  With  a  little 
manai^ement  this  could  be  done  without  any 
confusion.  We  think  that  if  the  matter  were 
properly  represented  to  trustees,  they  would 
supply  pens  for  the  school  all  the  year  round. 
This  would  certainly  be  the  most  economical 
way  ;  and  even  if  the  trustees  declined  to  do 
it,  five  cents  apiece  would  supply  enough 
pens  to  last  a  whole  year,  whereas  a  boy 
will  require  three  or  four  times  that  amount 
if  he  is  allowed  to  keep  his  own  pens. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that,  no  matter 
how  good  may  be  his  method,  a  teacher  can- 
not teach  writing  successfully  to  young 
pupils  unless  he  can  set  them  a  good  exam- 
ple to  copy  from.  Children's  retinas  are 
easily  impressed  when  they  are  young.  If 
they  have  a  good  example  they  will  make  a 
good  copy  with  very  little  instruction  ;  if  the 
example  is  bad,  no  amount  of  instruction 
will  make  them  write  well.  The  eye  must 
be  trained  as  well  as  the  hand:  even  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  it  at  the  begin- 
ning. Pupils  should  be  imbued  with  a  pro- 
per conception  of  the  art.  Place  before 
them  a  good  specimen.  The  hand  can  never 
excel  the  conception  of  the  mind  that  edu- 
cates and  directs  its  action.  To  do  this, 
point  out  the  symmetry  of  a  well-made  letter 
or  word.  Compare  the  pupil's  copy  with 
your  own  specimen  and  criticize  ;  or  better, 
make  them  criticize  their  own  work.  Cor- 
rect carefully,  and  make  them  write  the 
same  copy  until  they  can  write  it  well.  Re- 
member that  in  this  of  all  subjects  the  more 
haste  the  worse  the  writing. 


THE    MODEL    SCHOOLS'    REGULA- 
TIONS. 

The  new  regulations  respecting  Model 
Schools  will  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1882.  The  changes  will,  no  doubt,  lend 
to  increase  the  efficiency  uf  some  of  the 
schools,  but  the  danger  is  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  trustees  will  prefer  to  let  the  Model 
Schools  go   rather  than  incur  the  extra  ex- 
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pense  necessary  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions. There  can  be  no  objection  to  insist- 
ing on  the  qualifications  of  the  head  master 
and  those  of  his  assistants  who  are  to  mould 
the  character  of  the  teachers-in-training 
being  first-class.  To  require  much  work  to 
be  done,  and  allow  only  a  short  time  to  do 
it  in,  is  unreasonable,  and  therefore  we  look 
with  satisfaction  on  the  lengthening  of  the 
Sessions  from  eight  weeks  to  three  months. 
The  part  of  the  regulations  that  will  meet 
with  opposition  is  that  which  requires  one- 
half  of  the  head  master's  time  to  be  devoted 
to  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the 
teachers-in-training. 

There  are  really  three  ways  in  which  the 
head  master's  time  may  be  employed  in  our 
Model  Schools. 

The  first  is  for  the  head  master  to  have 
no  class  in  the  public  school,  in  which  case 
he  can  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
teachers-in-training.  The  chief  objection  to 
this  plan  is  that  it  is  too  expensive,  as  it 
costs  his  salary  to  run  the  Model  School. 
Besides  this,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
much  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
school  as  if  he  had  a  class  of  his  own. 

The  second  plan  is  for  the  head  master  to 
have  a  division  of  his  own  to  teach  during 
school  hours,  and  give  his  lectures  to  the 
teachers-in-training  before  and  after  hours. 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap- 
er ;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  head  master 
cannot  be  with  the  teachers-in-training  when 
they  are  learning  to  teach  by  practice  in  the 
junior  divisions. 

The  third  method  is  for  the  head  master 
to  have  an  assistant  to  take  charge  of  his 
class  when  he  needs  to  devote  some  time  to 
his  teachers-in-training.  This  plan  has  the 
same  objection  as  the  first,  since  two  teach- 
ers would  have  to  be  employed  for  one 
division.  Of  course  the  assistant  may  be 
employed  to  fill  in  his  time  teaching  such 
subjects  as  singing,  drawing,  or  penmanship, 
which  some  of  our  teachers  are  not  compe- 
tent to  do;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  our  Public  School  system,  which  requires 
that  every  teacher  shall  be  qualified  to  teach 
every  subject  which  the  pupils  are  required 


to  learn.  It  is  true  the  County  Boards  are 
authorized  to  impose  a  fee  of  five  dollars  on 
each  student ;  but  as  it  would  require  an  at- 
tendance of  at  least  sixty  students  to  make 
up  the  extra  expense  of  an  assistant,  it  is 
probable  that  several  of  the  Model  Schools 
will  be  discontinued  if  the  regulations  are 
enforced. 

Why  mental  arithmetic,  which  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  Public  and  High  School 
course,  should  have  eighteen  hours  given  to 
it,  and  school  hygiene,  which  belongs,  if  any 
subject  does,  to  the  class  of  subjects  a  teacher- 
in-training  ought  to  study, should  have  only 
six,  is  more  than  we  can  comprehend.  At 
the  late  Provincial  Convention  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  Public  School  men 
spoke  strongly  against  the  retention  of  men- 
tal arithmetic  in  the  curriculum  of  the  young 
teacher's  studies,  and  they  proposed  to  re- 
legate it  to  its  legitimate  place  in  the  Public 
and  High  School. 


THIRD  CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  County 
of  Victoria  have  passed  a  resolution  not  to 
renew  the  third  class  certificates  of  any 
teachers  who  have  left  the  county  either  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  or  preparing  for 
second  class  certificates.  Although  it  is 
considered  desirable  to  stimulate  third  class 
teachers  to  advance  to  the  rank  of  second 
class,  yet  there  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  not 
expedient  to  refuse  to  renew  third  class  cer- 
tificates altogether.  In  the  first  place,  the 
supply  of  second  class  teachers  would  be  in- 
adequate for  the  demand.  In  the  second 
place,  experience  shews  that  the  training 
given  in  our  Normal  Schools  is  no  guarantee 
that  a  second  class  teacher  is  any  better  than 
a  third  class.  At  the  same  time  it  is  verj' 
desirable  that  the  third  class  certificates 
should  be  limited  to  one  county ;  and  if  a 
teacher  leaves  his  county  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  or  attending  a  High  School, 
should  he  require  a  new  third  class  certificate 
he  ought  to  seek  it  in  his  adopted  county,  and 
not  in  the  county  he  left  to  better  his  posi- 
tion. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ACTS. 

The  Education  Department  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  The  School  Acts  subse- 
quent to  those  contained  in  the  Compendium 
of  1878."  This  will  be  a  great  convenience 
to  trustees  and  others  who  need  to  know 
what  the  law  really  is,  and  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  track  of  the  never-ending 
changes.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in- 
tended to  supply  rural  trustees  with  a  copy 
free  of  charge.  If  not,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  pamphlet  be  supplied  through  the 
booksellers  at  a  moderate  price,  as  most  trus- 
tees would  rather  pay  ten  cents  for  a  copy 
of  the  Act  than  have  to  trust  to  their  own  or 
some  one  else's  memory.  In  glancing  over 
the  contents,  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
enormous  length  of  the  paragraphs.  Section 
3  of  the  Act  of  1880  takes  thirty-four  lines, 
the  first  thirty  of  which  form  one  sentence. 
The  difference  between  a  number  of  short 
sentences  and  a  few  long  ones  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  short  ones.  It  may  take  more 
words  to  express  and  more  pages  to  print 
the  short  sentences,  but  they  take  less  time 
to  master,  less  trouble  to  explain,  and  are 
much  simpler  to  quote. 


QUESTIONS 
Given  at  the  Monthly  Examination  of  the 
Fourth   Class  in   the  Senior  Division    of 
Ancaster  Public  School,  June,  1881. 

ARITHMETIC    (W.    R.    MANNING,    TEACHER). 

I.  How  many  acres  in  a  rectangular  field, 
half  a  mile  long  and  J  mile  wide,  and  what 
will  it  cost  at  $65  per  acre  ? 

II.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  would 
sow  the  above  if  1  lb.  sow  40  square  yards? 

III.  How  long  will  it  take  a  man  to  walk 
round  a  square  field  of  i  acre,  i  rood,  25 
square  rods,  if  he  walks  four  miles  per  hour  ? 

IV.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  20 
feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  with  carpet  27 
inches  wide,  at  80  cents  per  yard? 

V.  How  many  times  will  a  carriage  wheel, 
3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  turn  round  in 
going  5^  miles? 


VI.  Find  the  value  of — 

.33 +  .0432 +  2. 345. 

VII.  A  man  had  $78.66  in  his  pocket,  and 
met  an  equal  number  of  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls,  beggars;  to  the  men  he  gave  ij 
cents  each,  to  the  women  $J  each,  to  the 
girls  a  dime  each,  and  to  the  boys  5  cents 
each,  and  had  $75.91  left.  How  many  beg- 
gars were  there? 

VIII.  Simplify 

■is  ¥ 

T  +,1  +11  ^  50.  and  -—  • 

3  +  i 

IX.  If  I  pay  away  J  of  my  money,  then  § 
of  what  remains,  then  \  of  what  then  remains, 
and  have  $7.43  left,  how  much  had  I  at 
first? 

X.  (a)  72435681  X  125255  in  3  lines  with 
pi  oof. 

{b)  Two  billions  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  millions  three  thousand  and  forty-six, 
subtracted   from  202020202020,  with  proof. 

{c)  ^259694072. 
N.B. — Eight  solutions  counted  a  full  paper. 
GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

I.  His  character  for  simple  integrity  was 
so  well  known,  that  permission  was  given 
without  hesitation  by  the  sheriff. 

[a)  Analyze.  {b)  Parse. 

(c)  Rewrite  and  change  the  voice. 

II.  (a)  Write  a  Compound  Sentence  with 
adversative  co-ordination. 

{b)  Write  a  Complex  Sentence  with  noun 
clause. 

{c)  Write  a  Complex  Sentence  with  adjec- 
tive clause. 

(d)  Write  a  Complex  Sentence  with  adverb- 
ial clause. 

(e)  Write  a  Complex  Sentence  with  noun, 
adjective,  and  adverbial  clause. 

III.  Vary  the  construction  of — 

(a)  Who  can  count  the  sands  on  the  sea- 
shore ? 

(b)  What  a  beautiful  day  this  is ! 

(<r)  Thomas  is  far  from  being  happy. 

IV.  Write  synonyms  of:  prevent,  sangui- 
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aiary,  expire,  oriental,  amicable,  external, 
•option,  angle,  female,  maternal. 

V.  (a)  Form  adjectives  from  boy,  truth, 
sufficiency,  and  oddness. 

\b)  Form  nouns  from  deep,  childish,  weak, 
noisy. 

(c)  Form  verbs  from  hatred,  baptism, 
established,  and  dead. 


(i{)  What  are  the  opposites  to  learning, 
peaceful,  light,  and  strength? 

VI.  Write  a  composition  about  Ambition, 
the  subject  being  outlined  under  the  following 
heads: — Introduction,  Definition,  Nature, 
Operation  and  Effects  ;  Examples ;  Appli- 
cation. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


HIGH   SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  LOC-M.  PARLIAMENT. 

On  educational  matters,  as,  indeed,  to  do 
ihem  justice,  on  most  matters,  our  local 
members  have  a  good  deal  to  say.  Judging 
from  appearances,  there  are  few  subjects  on 
which  there  seems  to  l)e  a  greater  chance  for 
forming  odd  opinions  than  on  school  matters. 
The  amount  of  twaddle  got  off  in  the  course 
<}f  a  few  evenings'  debate,  on  holidays^ 
change  of  text-books,  and  the  other  griez'- 
ances  of  the  Grangers,  is  enough  to  make  a 
courageous  man  tremble  for  the  future  of 
education.  The  signs  of  the  limes,  however, 
now  indicate  a  reaction,  and  we  may  expect  this 
Session  to  hear  something  on  the  subject  of 
"  Cram."  As  is  well  known,  a  good  deal  of 
this  is  done  in  our  High  Schools,  but  we 
doubt  very  much  if  Grip's  colossal  steed  has 
reached  the  village  and  country  schools. 
Country  teachers,  to  our  knowledge,  still 
find  cosy  nooks  in  Sleepy  Hollow.  It  is 
in  city  and  town  schools  that  the  evil  runs 
riot.  Our  Minister  of  Education  must, 
therefore,  be  careful  that  in  avoiding  Scylla 
he  do  not  fall  into  Charybdis.  A  wholesome 
stimulus  is  needed  by  all  of  us.  We  do  not 
discharge  our  duty  any  the  less  faithfully 
because  we  know  we  have  to  do  it  ;  but  a 
stimulus  applied  by  means  of  what  are  really 
competitive  examinations  is  bad  for  all  con- 
cerned. Some  other  means  must  be  devised. 
Intellectual  growth  should  be  gradual.  Hot- 
bed plants  are  weak  and  flabby  ;  so,  gen- 
erally, are  hot-bed  intellects.  If  we  go  on 
a#   we   High  School    ;nen  are  doing,  a  few 
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years  may  see  us  turning  out  a  large  per- 
centage of  adult  "Tootses"  on  infantile 
"Dombeys."  Supporters  and  opponents  of 
the  present  Minister  of  Education,  if  they 
know  anything  about  the  matter,  must  know 
that  the  task  he  has  now  before  him  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  if  he  succeed  in  meeting 
the  various  objections  that  are  now  being 
urged,  he  will  do  more  than  has  been  done 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  All  we  can  expect 
is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Any  system  must  press  hard  in  individual 
cases ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  the  greater 
reason  for  adopting  the  principles  we  advo- 
cated last  month — local  control  of  educa- 
tional matters  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
present.  Let  Trustee  Boards  and  Masters 
work  out  themselves  the  educational  prob- 
lem in  their  localities.  In  financial  mat- 
ters the  Department  should  act  as  Jupiter 
did  in  the  fable — help  those  that  help  them- 
selves. The  Upper  Canada  College  question 
will,  no  doubt,  crop  up  during  the  Session. 
Here  again  Mr.  Crooks  will  have  his  hands 
full.  That  the  feeling  in  the  Province  outside 
of  Toronto  is  against  the  continued  existence 
of  the  College,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  that 
its  days  are  numbered  must  be  evident  to 
every  one.  We  cannot,  however,  commend 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  the  Mai!  has  lately 
taken  on  the  question.  If  the  friends  of 
Upper  Canada  College  are  wise,  they  will 
keep  the  institution  itself  and  the  grievances 
of  its  late  Principal  and  its  present  masters 
as  much  in  the  background  as  possible.  The 
mure  the  question    is  discussed,   the   worse 
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will  it  be  for  the  aristocratic  preserve.  But 
a  serious  question  has  arisen  in  this  connec- 
tion. In  the  course  of  its  discussion  of  the 
resignation  of  Principal  Cockburn,  the  Mail 
accuses  Mr.  Crooks  of  political  favouritism. 
We  hope  the  Minister  will  be  al)le  to  dis- 
prove the  charge  when  the  House  meets.  If 
there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  it,  public 
opinion  will  soon  force  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  Department.  We 
can  imagine  nothing  viler — nothing  more 
contemptibly  mean— than  the  use  of  the  offi- 
cial patronage  of  the  Education  Department 
for  the  support  of  either  political  party. 
With  all  his  faults,  no  charge  of  this  nature 
could  lie  at  the  door  of  the  late  Chief  Super- 
intendent ;  and  it  behoves  Mr.  Crooks  to 
give  no  uncertain  sound  on  so  grave  a  matter. 
It  has  also  been  stated  before  now,  in  the 
public  press,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  back- 
stairs influence  habitually  brought  to  bear 
even  in  the  matter  of  appointing  sub-exam- 
iners. If  the  tenth  of  what  is  stated  by  the 
Mail  be  true,  the  administration  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  by  a  political  head  is  a 
lamentable  failure.  But  nous  ven-ons.  So 
far  as  the  College  is  concerned,  its  status  is 
now  precisely  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  No 
one  objected  to  Mr.  Cockburn.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  possessed  some  quali- 
fications for  the  position  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  secure  in  a  successor,  and  that 
handicapped  as  he  had  been  for  some  time, 
he  made  a  good  fight  in  defence  of  this  pecu- 
liar institution.  The  College,  however,  still 
absorbs  annually  a  large  sum  of  money  which 
properly  belongs  to  our  Provincial  Univer- 
sity. It  has  all  along  been  a  huge  barnacle 
on  the  side  of  the  latter  institution,  and  a 
standing  menace  to  our  High  School  system  ; 
and  the  friends  of  good  education  will  re- 
joice to  see  restitution  made  to  the  proper 
owner.  It  would  be  ungracious,  for  many 
reasons,  to  criticise  Mr.  Buchan's  action  in 
throwing  himself  into  the  breach.  It  is  just 
possible,  we  may  now  say,  that  he  will  re- 
gret the  day  when,  for  any  reason  whatever, 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  High 
School  system  and  accepted  a  post  in  an  in- 
stitution which  he  knows  is  an  anomaly,  and 


of  which,  not  sa  long  ago,  he  was  a  leading 
opponent.  Consistency  is  a  jewel,  even  in  a 
schoolmaster. 

HKili   SCHOOL   ENGLISH    LITERA- 
TURE. 

The  present  mode  of  studying  English 
literature  in  our  High  Schools  is  jiroducing 
some  very  queer  results.  Before  beginning 
the  study  of  special  periods  in  English  his- 
tory, the  Department  very  properly  expects- 
the  High  School  pupil  to  obtain  a  general 
notion  of  the  whole  subject,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  trace  the  connection  of  events, 
and  not  leave  school  ignorant  of  the  chief 
facts  in  our  history.  The  wisdom  of  this 
course  is  obvious.  But  what  is  true  of 
English  history  is  true  also  of  English 
literature.  Before  taking  up  special  periods, 
as  he  does  now  for  the  Intermediate  and 
the  University,  the  High  School  pupil 
should  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  growth  of  our  literature.  In 
no  way  could  this  be  done  better  than  by 
beginning,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  highest 
class  in  the  Public  School,  a  course  of  read- 
ing in  the  masterpieces  of  our  language. 
Many  pupils — most,  indeed — now  leave  school 
with  very  hazy  ideas  about  Shakspeare,  Mil- 
ton, Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  the  other  great 
names  of  our  literature.  To  the  large  ma- 
jority of  pupils  who  reach  the  Intermediate 
stage,  these  are  names  and  nothing  more.  To 
some  they  are  not  even  names.  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Ruskin,  Froude,  Shelley,  Coler- 
idge, Wordsworth,  are  unknown  to  almost 
all.  This  is  not  creditable  to  Canadian  edu- 
cation. "  But,"  says  some  one,  "  this  is  the 
master's  fault."  The  master,  we  reply,  is, 
under  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  a 
mere  machine.  If  he  try  to  go  out  of  the 
beaten  path,  he  will  be  brought  up  suddenly 
by  his  pupils.  They  care  for  nothing  but 
what  will  get  them  safely  through  their  ex- 
aminations. The  proper  course  to  take  is  to 
have  our  prescribed  text-books  so  constructed 
that  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome.  In  our 
opinion  the  study  of  special  periods  should 
be  reserved  for  Honour  work  in  the  Univer- 
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sities  ;  and  no  pupil  should  leave  our  High 
Schools  at  least,  in  the  state  of  ignorance 
which  is  now  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
graduates  of  these  institutions.  In  the  pro- 
jected remodelling  of  our  programmes,  let 
us  have  more  attention  paid  to  literature, 
and  w^e  shall  have  more  "sweetness  and 
light"    and    less   "mathematical   Philistin- 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

DECEMBER    EXAMINATIONS,     1881.  — AD- 
MISSION   TO    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Time — One  hour  and  a  half.    Value,  8  marks 

each. 

1.  What  is  Political  Geography  ?  Physical 
Geography  ?  Define  the  following  : — First 
Meridian,  Zone,  Equinox,  Plateau,  Water- 
shed, Glacier,  Climate. 

2.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  different 
zones,  and  the  breadth  of  each  zone  in  de- 
grees. Account  for  the  positions  of  the 
bounding  lines  of  the  zones. 

3.  What  and  where  are  the  following  : — 
Vancouver,  Three  Rivers,  Trinidad,  Avon, 
Corfu,  Mersey,  Stromboli,  Hamburg,  Hin- 
doo Koosh,  Lyons? 

4.  Name  the  bodies  of  water  int.o  which 
the  following  rivers  flow  : — Garonne,  Tagus, 
Elbe,  Volga,  Oder. 

5.  Between  what  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Islands  is  the  trade 
with  Canada  chiefly  carried  on  ?  Tell  what 
you  know  of  the  commodities  exchanged. 

6.  Over  what  railroads  would  you  pass  in 
going  from  (i)  Toronto  to  St.  Thomas; 
(2)  Owen  Sound  to  Ottawa?  Describe  a 
trip  from  Montreal  to  Lake  Superior. 

7.  What  information  respecting  a  country 
can  be  obtained  from  a  knowledge  of  its 
mountains  ? 

8.  Name  and  classify  according  to  slopes 
the  principal  rivers  of  Asia. 

9.  From  what  countries  do  we  chiefly  ob- 
tain the  following  : — Coal,  iron,  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  coffee,  silk,  opium  ? 


COMPOSITION. 
Time — One  hour  and  a  half. 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  about  the 
Entrance  Examination.      (Value  24.) 

2.  Make  the  necessary  corrections  in  the 
following  stanza  : 

close  by  the  thresholt  of  a  door  nailed  fast 
three  kittens  set  ;  each  kitten  looked  agast. 
i,  passing  swift  and  inatentive  by, 
at  the  three  kittens  cast  a  careless  eye. 

(Value  ID.) 

3.  Correct  what  is  wrong  in  the  following 
sentences  :— 

(i)  The  merchant  has  went  to  Toronto  to 
buy  goods. 

(2)  The  answer  that  I  have  got  is  different 
to  yours. 

(3)  This  arithmetic  contains  a  great  quantity 
of  exercises. 

(4)  When  the  heat  of  the  air  is  below  the 
freezing  point,  vapours  become  frozen 
and  fall  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  snow. 
Rain  -  drops,  frozen  in  their  descent 
through  a  cold  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, forms  hail.     (Value  10.) 

4.  Change   the    following    passages    into 

prose  : — 

In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  hea- 
vens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook, 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  home  fast. 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

(Value  15.) 

5.  Write  the  following  passage  correctly  : — 
A  bleek   march  wind   blowed  southward 

from  the  sea  and  the  oozy  waves  of  the 
thames  roled  hoarsly  against  the  chandler's 
little  wharf  when  a  gentle  hand  touched  the 
old  mans  arm.  The  little  red  spark  in  the 
bole  of  the  pipe  had  flickered  up  and  died 
so  he  dismounted  and  takes  his  childs 
hand  when  she  whispered  the  word  supper. 
(Value  13.) 

ENGLISH    GRAiMMAR. 

Time — Two  hours. 

I.  Analyze:  Vainly  did  I  then  wait  for 
the  tardy  and  rebellious  villains  to  come  to 
my  assistance,  making  the  welkin  ring,  and 
my  throat  tingle,  with  reiterated  shouts. 
(Value  6.) 
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2.  Parse  :  Notwithstanding  our  enemies' 
protests,  and  the  fears  of  a  good  many  others, 
a  ten  years'  peace  was,  after  some  time, 
aijreed  upon.     (Value  44.) 

3.  Some  words  ending  in  -itig  are  adjec- 
tives ;  others,  participles ;  others,  nouns  ; 
others,  prepositions.  Write  four  sentences, 
each  containing  a  word  in  -ing,  to  shew 
this.     (Value  8.) 

4.  Write  the  past  indicative  third  singular 
of  'cast,'  '  lay,'  'fetch,'  'set  ;'  and  the  past 
participle  of  'flow,'  'lead,'  'come,'  'sit,' 
•  die,'  '  swim.'     (Value  10.) 

5.  In  what  different  ways  is  the  Superla- 
tive Degree  of  adjectives  formed?  Give 
examples,  and  state  why  some  adjectives  do 
not  admit  of  a  superlative  degree.    (Value  10.) 

6.  What  is  the  use  of  the  Relative  Pro- 
noun ?     (Value  2.) 

7.  Correct  errors  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, giving  your  reasons  : — 

■I.  There's  some  people  as  never  shuts  the 
stable  door  untill  the  horse  is  stole. 

f>.  Will  we  have  a  holiday  after  this  examina- 
tion I  wonder. 

<■■  She  is  as  old  as  I  but  I  am  taller  than 
she. 

d.  Every  person  must  bear  their  own  bur- 
den.    (Value  20.) 

ARITHMETIC. 

rime — ^Two   hours.      Value — 1-8,    eleven 
marks  each  ;  12  for  No.  9. 

I.  Divide  three  hundred  and  fourteen  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousandths  by 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
!en-billionths.        Ans.  351 526239.220054. 
2    Divide  the  difference  of 

131-=-  \^^  -2-j\)x  \\\  and 
|i3J^(2»-2/t)[  xi«^ 
by  I3j-f2?-2r\x  \%. 
A71S.   M^^|^/,,H^xV=252. 

3.  Find  the  amount  of  the  following  bill 
in  dollars  and  cents,  the  shilling  being  worth 
24J  cents:  — 115  yards  Brussels  carpet,  at  5^. 
\od.\  95  yards  Dutch  stair,  at  2s.  "jd.;  84 
yards  Kidderminster,  at  35.  "jd.;  72  yards 
drugget,  at  2s.  8r/. ;  10  dozen  stair  rods,  at 
5x.  (>d.  Ans.  $356. 3oi. 

4.  Lead    weighs    1 1.4   times    as    much  as 


water,  and  platinum  weighs  21  times  as 
much  as  water.  What  weight  of  platinum 
will  be  equal  in  bulk  to  56  lbs.  lead  ? 

Ans.  30.4. 

5.  Find  the  difference  in  cost  between  200 
feet  of  chain  cable,  76  lbs.  to  the  foot,  and 
600  feet  of  wire  rope,  18  lbs.  to  the  foot,  the 
chain  costing  15^.  6d.,  and  the  rope  costing 
23 J.  6d.  per  cwt.  Ans.  £()  2s. 

6.  By  selling  tweed  at  $2.60  a  yard  it  was 
found  that  ^  of  the  cost  was  gained  ;  what 
selling  price  would  have  gained  .7  of  the 
cost  ?  Ans.  $2.72. 

7.  A  plate  of  copper  5  ft.  6  in.  long,  3  ft. 
wide  and  4  inch  thick,  is  rolled  into  a  sheet 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  6  ft.  long.  Find  its 
thickness.  Ans.  ^i  inches. 

8.  How  many  bricks,  9  in.  long,  4^  in. 
wide  and  4  in.  thick,  will  be  required  for  a 
wall  60  ft.  long,  17  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  thick, 
allowing  that  the  mortar  increases  the  bulk 
of  each  brick  one-sixteenth?    Ans.  40960. 

9.  A  grocer  gained  20  per  cent,  by  selling 
10  lbs.  sugar  for  a  dollar  ;  afterwards  he 
increased  his  price,  giving  only  9  lbs.  for  a 
dollar.  How  much  per  cent,  did  he  make  at 
the  increased  price?      Ans.   ^;i^  per  cent. 

DICTATION. 

Time— Twenty  minutes.  Value  22 — two 
marks  to  be  deducted  for  every  misspelled 
word. 

Vainly  did  I  wait  for  the  tardy  and  rebel- 
lious villains  to  come  to  my  assistance, 
making  the  welkin  ring  and  my  throat  tingle 
with  reiterated  shouts.  Not  a  soul  appeared, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  giraffe,  having 
recovered  his  wind,  being  only  slightly 
wounded  in  the  hind  quarters,  shuflled  his 
long  legs,  twisted  his  bushy  tail  over  his 
back,  walked  a  few  paces,  then  broke  into  a 
gallop,  and  diving  into  the  mazes  of  the 
forest,  presently  disappeared  from  sight. 
Disappointed  and  annoyed  at  my  discom- 
fiture, I  returned  towards  the  waggons,  and 
on  my  way  overtook  the  Hottentots,  who 
were  leisurely  strolling  home  witjj  an  air  of 
total  indifference. 

The  remarkable  properties  of  the  Nile, 
such  as  the  regularity  of  its  overflow,  the 
fertilizing   influence   of   its   inundation,    the 
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sweetness  and  salubrity  of  the  water,  con- 
tributed to  fix  attention  upon  it  in  early  ages, 
and  to  rouse  curiosity  respecting  its  origin. 
The  question  of  its  source  engaged  the 
schools  of  philosophers  and  the  councils  of 
sovereigns. 

FOURTH    BOOK    AND    SPELLI.NG. 

Time — One  hour  and  a  half. 

1.  Montcalm  was  first  wounded  by  a 
musket  shot,  fighting  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
French  left, — -and  afterwards  by  a  discharge 
from  the  only  gun  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  He  was  then  on  horseback, 
directing  the  retreat — nor  did  he  dismount 
until  he  had  taken  every  measure  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  remains  of  his  army.  Such 
was  the  impetuosity  with  which  the  High- 
landers, supported  by  the  58th  Regiment, 
pressed  the  rear  of  the  fugitives — having 
thrown  away  their  muskets  and  taking  to 
their  broadswords — that  had  the  distance 
been  greater  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
walls,  the  whole  French  army  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  destroyed.  As  it  was,  the 
troops  of  the  line  had  been  almost  cut  to 
pieces,  when  their  pursuers  were  forced  to 
retire  by  the  fire  from  the  ramparts.  Great 
numbers  were  killed  in  the  retreat,  which 
was  made  obliquely  from  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  St.  Charles.  Some  severe 
fighting  took  place  in  the  field  in  front  of  the 
martello  tower.  No.  2. — Fourth  Reader ^p.  88. 

a.  Who  was  Montcalm  ? 

b.  What  brave  deeds  had  he  done  before 
this? 

c.  How  many  years  is  it  since  he  died? 

d.  Explain  the  meaning  of  "the  French 
left,"  "impetuosity,"  inevitably,"  "oblique- 
ly," "troops  of  the  line." 

e.  What  "magnanimous  compliment" 
did  Montcalm  pay  before  hi.s  death?  Why 
was  it  magnanimous? 

2.  Sir  Humphrey  at  once  landed,  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen,  amid  a  salvo  of  ordnance  from 
the  vessels  irt  the  anchorage,  and  gave  grants 
of  lands  to  various  persons.  Disaffection, 
unfortunately,  broke  out  among  his  crew, 
one  half  of  whom  returned  to  England. 
With  the  rest  he  set  out  to  explore  the  coast 


towards  the  south.  He  sailed  in  his  little 
ten  ton  cutter,  the  Squirrel;  the  largest 
shijis,  the  Delight  and  the  Golden  Hind, 
following  as  near  the  shore  as  they  dared. 
The  summer  was  spent  in  examining  all  the 
creeks  and  bays,  noting  the  soundings, 
taking  the  bearings  of  every  possible  harbour, 
and  carefully  surveying  the  rugged  coast,  at 
great  risk  of  destruction.  The  admiral  was 
satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  land.  A 
lump  of  ore  which  was  picked  up  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  mineral  men  to  be  silver,  to 
the   delight  of    the   crew. — Fourth    Reader, 

P-  35- 

a.  W'hat  was  Sir  Humphrey's  surname. 
and  what  does  the  "Sir"  before  "Huir,- 
phrey  "  denote  ? 

b.  What  is  "the  country"  and  who  is 
"the  Queen"  referred  to? 

c.  Explain  the  meaning  of  "a  salvo  of 
ordnance,"  "soundings,"  "taking  the  bear- 
ings of  every  possible  harbour,"  "ore," 
"mineral  men." 

d.  Tell  the  sequel  of  the  voyage. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii. 

4.  What  are  the  different  meanings  of  the 
words  "discharge,"  "gun,"  "crew,"  "  post," 
"colours,"  "lighter." 

5.  W^rite  the  words  pronounced  like 
"cession,"  "sew,"  "made,"  "sight,"" 
"compliment,"  "bury,"  and  give  their 
meanings. 

ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

Time — One    hour  and    a   half.      Value—  12 
marks  each. 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  reign  of 
King  John  in  England. 

2.  What  is  a  colony  ?  How  did  England 
come  to  have  colonies  in  America?  In 
India? 

3.  What  were  the  Wars  of  the  Roses? 
What  great  changes  in  England  resulted 
from  them  ? 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "the  Com- 
monwealth," and  how  it  came  to  be  estab- 
lished in  England. 

5.  Who  was  Queen  Anne  ?  Who  suc- 
ceeded her,  and  why  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  Whig  aristoc- 
racy," "the  National  Debt,"  "the  Reform 
Bill,"  "the  Crimean  War?" 
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KDU CATION    DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

"INlERMEniATE"   EXAMINATIONS,  1881. 

FRENCH.* 

I. 

Examiner — S.  A  Marling,   M.A. 

De  Bonnechose:  Lazare  Hochc. 

Translate  : 

(a)  Deja  toute  cettecontree  etait  en  armes  : 
elie  avail  livre  ses  premiers  combats,  et  les 
gcneraux  u'publicains  reculaient  devant  les 
L  •-  Rochejaquelein,  les  Bonchamp,  les  d'E'be, 
!es  Lescure.  Hoche  reconnut  les  fautes 
qu'ils  avaient  faites  :  il  devina  la  tactique 
toute  particuliere  que  reclamait  la  guerre 
dnns  ce  pays  qu'il  n'avait  jamais  vu,  mais 
qu'il  etudiait  dans  les  relations  militaires 
et  sur  la  carte.  II  demontra  la  necessite 
d'v  etablir  des  camps  retranches,  d'y  former 
des  colonnes  mobiles,  d'imiter,  dans  sa  ma- 
niere  de  combattre,  un  ennemi  presque  insais- 
issable ;  et  dans  le  jeune  capitaine  de  vingt- 
quatre  ans  s'annon^a  deja  le  general  en  chef 
des  armees  de  I'Ouest  et  de  I'Ocean. 

1.  Co7itree — -What  is  meant,  and  where  is 
it  situated  ? 

2.  Qhc  reclamait — Parse  que. 

3.  Toute  particuliire — Give  the  rule  for 
toute  here. 

4.  Colonnes  mobiles — Derive,  and  explain 
the  meaning. 

5.  Write  short  notes  on  "  Les  regicides," 
"  I. a  Commune,"  "Les  Girondins." 

6.  What  comparison  does  this  author 
make  between  the  tactics  of  Hoche  and 
those  of  Napoleon  ? 

7.  Give  the  English  of  these  phrases — 
'•u!i  arret  de  mort, "  "  il  fit  part  au  gouvern- 

*  Translations  of  and  answers  to  this  paper  have 
been  courteously  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Eraser, 
B.A.,  U.  C.  C.    These  will  be  found  appended. 


ementde  ses  apprehensions. "  "a  Tapogeede 
son  puissance,"  "  il  fut  enleve  a  I'amour  de 
ses  soldats,"  "coup  d'etat  de  Fructidor." 

Translate : 

{b)  II  etait  impossible  qu'un  regime  au=si 
affreux  que  celui  de  la  Terreur  ne  provoquat 
point  une  violente  reaction  d'une  longue 
duree,  et  que  les  hommes  qui  I'avaient  etabli 
ne  fussent  bientOt  en  butte  a  la  haine  pub- 
lique  at  a  I'horreur  generale.  Cette  reaction, 
commencee  le  9  thermidor  1794,  continua 
durant  les  annees  suivantes  avec  une  violence 
toujours  croissante,  entretenue  par  une  cause 
dont  les  historiens  n'ont  pas  tenu  suffisam- 
ment  compte.  Le  regime  de  la  Terreur  etait 
tombe,  mais  la  plupart  de  ceux  qui  I'avaient 
introriise  ne  tomberent  pas  avec  lui :  quelques 
scelerats  avaient  peri,  mais  le  plus  grand 
nombre  des  conventionnels  qui  les  avaient 
soutenus  de  leurs  votes  resterent  debout  et 
maitres  de  la  situation.  La  Convention 
survecut  une  annee  a  Robespierre,  et  lorsque 
enfin  elle  se  retira  de  la  scene,  elle  reussit  a 
vivre  de  nouveau  sous  d'autres  noms.  Elle 
dit  et  parvint  a  faire  croire  a  une  foule  de 
republicains  ardents  et  honnetes,  au  general 
Hoche  entre  autres,  que  la  Revolution  etait 
incarnee  dans  les  conventionnels,  et  elle  fit 
violence  a  I'opinion  publique  en  declarant, 
par  les  decrets  de  fructidor  an  III,  que  les 
deux  tiers  de  ses  membres  feraient  partie  des 
nouveaux  conseils  legislatifs  dont  ils  forme- 
raient  ainsi  la  inajorite. 

1.  " /,«:  7Vr/-i.7<r  "—Explain  briefly  what  is 
meant. 

2.  VaxsG  provoq7(dt,  survecut,  croissante. 

3.  ^^  Conseils  Les^islatifs"  —  What  were 
these  called  ? 

4.  En  buttes.  Give  other  examples  of  this 
use  of  ^«  in  this  work. 

5.  "Incarnee  dans  les  conventionnels." 
Explain. 
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ANSWERS 

To  "  Intermediate  "  French,  July  Examina- 
tions, 1881. 

I. 

Translation. — Already  all  that  district  was 
in  arms  ;  it  had  fought  its  first  battles,  and 
ihe  republican  generals  kept  retreating  be- 
fore such  men  as  Rochejaquelin,  Bonchamp, 
d'Elbe,  and  Lescure.  Heche  recognized 
the  mistakes  which  they  had  made;  he  fore- 
cast the  quite  peculiar  tactics,  which  the  war 
called  for  in  this  country,  which  he  had 
never  seen,  but  which  he  studied  in  military 
lecords,  and  upon  the  map.  He  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  establishing  in- 
trenched camps  in  it,  of  forming  flying 
columns  there,  and  of  imitating  in  his  man- 
ner of  fighting  an  almost  unapproachable 
enemy  ;  and  in  the  young  captain  of  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  was  foreshadowed  already 
ihe  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
West  and  of  the  Ocean. 

1.  La  Vendee.  It  is  upon  the  west  coast 
of  France,  south  of  the  Loire. 

2.  Que  is  a  relative  pronoun  ;  is  the  direct 
regimen  of  reclaf?iatt ;  and  has  for  its  ante- 
cedent tactique. 

3.  Tout-,  adverb,  agrees  like  an  adjective 
in  gender  and  number,  when  immediately 
followed  by  an  adjective  or  participle  femi- 
nine, beginning  with  a  consonant  or  h 
aspirate. 

4.  Colonnes,  Latin  cobtmna  :  mobiles,  Latin 
mohilis.  They  preceded  the  disarming  line 
<ligne  de  d^sarmement),  in  order  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  insurgent  armies,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  well  fitted  by  their  light 
armour  and  rapid  movements. 

5.  Les  regicides  were  those  whose  votes 
had  sent  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold. 

La  Commune,  a  revolutionary  committee 
organized  May  2ist,  1791,  and  which  fell 
with  Robespierre  July  27th,  1794. 

Les  girondins,  members  of  a  moderate  re- 
publican party,  of  which  the  chiefs  came 
mostly  from  the  department  of  La  Gironde — 
hence  its  name.  Its  members  played  an  im- 
portant  part   in    the    Legislative    Assembly 


and  in  the  Convention.  After  the  Septem- 
ber massacres  they  declared  their  opposition 
to  La  Terreur. 

6.  In  a  report  drawn  up  with  regard  to 
the  war  in  the  north,  Hoche  reveals  as  if  by 
instinct  the  genius  of  modern  military  art. 
The  recommendations  which  he  makes  are 
the  prelude  of  the  revolution  in  tactics  and 
strategy  brought  about  later  by  Napoleon. 
Like  Napoleon,  he  believed  in  concentration 
of  his  troops,  and  in  fighting  the  enemy  in 
detail, 

7.  Death  sentence.  He  imparted  his  ap- 
prehensions to  the  government.  At  the 
height  of  his  power.  He  was  snatched 
away  from  the  'affection  of  his  soldiers. 
Stroke  of  state  policy  (or  simply  coup  d'etat) 
of  Fructidor  (September). 

Translation  {b). — -It  was    impossible   that 
so    frightful    a    government  as   that    of   the 
Terror  should  not  produce  a  long  and  vio- 
lent reaction,    and  that  the  men  who  had 
established  it  should  not  soon  be  an  object 
of  public   hatred,    and    of    general    horror. 
This  reaction,  commenced  the  9th  Thermidor 
(Aug.),    1794,  continued  during  the  follow- 
ing years  with  constantly  increasing  violence, 
sustained  by  a  cause,  which  historians  have 
not  sufficiently   taken   into    account.      The 
Reign  of  Terror  had  fallen,  but  the  most  of 
those  who  had  enthroned  it  did  not  fall  with 
it ;    some  wretches   (villains)  had  perished, 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Convention,  who  had  sustained 
them  by  their  votes,  remained  standing,  and 
masters  of  the  situation.     The   Convention 
survived  Robespierre  one  year,  and  when  at 
last  it  retired  from  the  scene,  it  managed  to 
live   anew   under   different   names.      It    as- 
serted, and    succeeded    in   making   a   great 
number  of  honest  and    zealous   republicans 
(General  Hoche  among  others)  believe,  that 
the  Revolution  was  embodied  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  and  it  did  violence 
to  public  opinion  in  declaring,  by  the  decrees 
of  September,  year  III.,  that  two-thirds  of  its 
members  would  form  part  of  the  new  legisla- 
lative  councils,  of  which  they    would    thus 
form  the  majority. 
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I.  Period  of  the  French  Revolution,  from 
May  3isf,  1793,  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
July  27th,  1794.  Robespierre,  Danton,  and 
Marat  were  the  ruling  spirits.  Immense 
numbers  of  people  were  slaughtered,  many 
without  even  a  form  of  trial. 

2.  provoqudt.  Verb  of  1st  Conjugation. 
Farts,  provoquer,  provoquant,  provoque,  je 
provoque,  je  provoquai.  Subjunctive,  im- 
perfect. 3rd  sing.  Subject  regime,  suwccnt. 
Verb  of  4th  Conj.  Irreg.  Parts,  survivre, 
survivant,  survecu,  je  survis,  je  survecus. 
Prefect,  def.  tense,  3rd  sing,  croissauie.  Verb 
of  4th  Conj.  Irreg.  Parts,  croitre,  croissant 
cm,  je  crois,  je  crus.  The  form  here  used  is 
the  present  part,  used  adjectively.  It  agrees 
with  violence. 


3.  Le  Conseil  des  Cinq-Cents,  and 
r.e  Conseil  des  Anciens. 

4.  en  recompense  (chap.' Ill  ) ;  general  eiv 
chef  (chap.  III.)  ;  il  agit  en  maitre  en 
homme  sur  de  lui-meme  (chap.  IV.)  ;  ei> 
signede  (chap.  III.,  pt.  n.). 

5-  The  National  Conventionjounded  the 
French  Republic,  and  ruled^  from  Sept. 
1792,  till  Oct.,  1795.  The  expression'mean.s 
that  the  members  of  the  Convention  had 
been  the  ruling  spirits  in  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  Government,  that  in  them- 
was  embodied  the  Republican  idea,  and  thaf 
the  success  of  the  Revolution  depended  upoa 
them. 

W.  H.  F. 
y>    C.  College,  Toronto. 


{Completion  in  our  next.) 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


thf  r  ^"ir'  PRACTICAL  Speller,  suit- 
able for  High  and  Public  Schools:  a 
series  of  Graded  Lessons,  containing 
words  of  similar  pronounciation  (sic)  and 
different  spe  ling,  etc,  etc.  Second  Edition. 
Toronto:  W.J.  Gage  &  Co.,  1881.       ■ 

It  is  said  to  be  the  rule  with  some  English 
critics  never  to  criticize  a  volume  of  verse  un- 
less  it  be  either  very  good  or  very  bad.     The 
quality  of  construableness  is  generally  the 
test    which   determines    whether   the    work 
shall  or  shall  not  be  noticed.     In  the  main 
we  have  unconsciously  followed  the  practice 
of  the  reviewers  we  refer  to,  in  noticing  the 
productions  of  native  publishers  in  the  do- 
mam  of  education.     The  rule  is  a  good  one 
as  criticism,  to  justify  its  function  in  an  era 
when    the   public   want    to    be    saved   from 
mediocre  authorship,  is  called  upon  to  indi- 
cate what  is  meritorious  in  current  literature   ! 
and   to  gibbet   what  is   unredeemably   bad. 
In  the  matter  of  Canadian  educational  book- 
making,  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  by  pursu- 
mg  this  course,  and  reviewing  only  what  we 
have  been  able  honestly  to  speak  well  of,  and 
frankly  condemning  what  was  worthless   we 
have  done  a  real  service  to  the  profession'and 


to  literature.     Of  course  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
be  always  censuring,  and  a  right-feeling  man 
will  find  no  felicity  in  impaling  a  would-be 
author  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  literary  criti- 
cism.    Nevertheless,  the  critic  has  a  public- 
I    duty   to   perform,   and    if    he    occasionally 
makes  use  of  the  rod  of  correction  he  mav 
possibly  impress  a  sense  of  the  responsibilif,^ 
which  our  native  educational  book-makers, 
especially,   assume    in    entering  the  lists  of 
authorship.      We    have    previously    had    to 
comment  adversely  upon  not   a  {^v,  works 
issued  from  the  house  which  is  responsible  fo. 
submitting  the  book  before  us  to  the  teach- 
mg  profession    of   the   country.      It   would 
seem  that  the  firm  referred  to  has  not  fully 
profited  by  the  criticism  we  have  favoured 
It  with,  and    hence   that    our   work    is   not 
yet  wholly  done.    In  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  task  still    before  us.  we  doubt  not   that 
we  shall  receive,  in  our  unpleasant  duty,  the 
consideration,  at  least,  of  all  who  appreciate 
our  motives. 

We  have  said  that  the  quality  of  constru- 
ableness is  usually  the  test  of  the  English 
critic  in  determining  whether  a  volume  of 
poetry  shall  or  shall  not  be  noticed.     In  the 
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case  of  a  Spelling  Book  it  will  be  reasonable, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be 
reviewed  or  not,  to  inquire  whether  its  com- 
piler can  spell.  A  cursory  examination  of 
"Gage's  Practical  Speller"  will  quickly 
satisfy  anyone  that,  on  the  principle  set  forth 
in  our  opening  sentence,  the  work  fully 
merits  notice.     It  shall  have  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  eminently 
"  Practical  Speller  "  is  in  its  second  edition  ; 
and  as  there  is  internal  evidence  that  the 
work  has  been  submitted  to  revision,  there 
is  the  less  justification  for  the  retention  of 
errors  which  disgraced  the  book  in  the  first 
place,  and  which  still  disgrace  and  discredit 
it  as  a  text-book  designed  for  school  use. 
When  we  state,  moreover,  that  the  work  has 
been  largely  pillaged  from  American  text- 
books, astonishment  at  the  blunders  in  the 
little  the  compiler  had  to  do  will  be  corres- 
pondingly increased.  But  the  moral  aspects 
of  the  educational  book-making  of  this 
"  Practical  Spelling"  firm  are  too  uninviting 
to  be  here  dealt  with.  We  shall  therefore 
not  touch  the  unsavoury  subject.  The  com- 
piler, however,  has  too  much  respect  for  his 
art  to  be  a  mere  copyist  :  in  his  blunder- 
building  he  is  intrepidly  original.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  long  and  rambling  "  Preface  " 
to  the  work,  one  meets  with  much  that  is 
assuring;  and  we  feel  that  the  man  wlio 
writes  "  if  possible  never  let  a  pnpil  see  a 
word  7vrov.gly  spelled  "  must  be  a  safe  guide 
for  correctly-spelling  youth.  But  the  infor- 
mation, "  the  old-fashioned  spelling  book 
has  been  discarded,"  is  ominous;  though 
again  our  prejudice  vanishes  when  we  read 
of  pupils  "  turned  loose  on  society  to  shock 
it  by  their  bad  spelling."  "Guage," 
"guager,"  and  "  rain -guage  "  (vide  pp.  86 
and  92,  1st  edition),  it  is  true,  at  first  dis- 
comfited us,  but  in  attributing  this  originality 
in  spelling  to  some  personal  eccentricity  in 
the  publisher,  we  speedily  recovered  our- 
selyes — only  to  be  bowled  over  again,  how- 
ever, on  stumbling  upon  "  pronounciation  " 
(sic)  on  the  title-page.  Still  nothing 
daunted,  we  ventured  to  explore  within — to 
find  marone  for  maroon,  salable  for  saleable, 
dynastry  for  dynasty,  wave  for  waive,  caption 


for  capture,  with  such  outrages  on  the 
Queen's  English  as  feloruous,  Lilly,  liJlipU' 
tian,  raccoon,  pappoose,  worshipers,  smilling, 
and  other  thorough-going  attempts  to  revolu- 
tionize or  disguise  the  language.  Clearly, 
we  thought,  some  original  and  highly  un- 
usual merit  has  here  been  impressed  into 
service.  Of  course,  talent  of  this  sort,  if  to 
be  had  at  all,  we  felt  sure  would  be  engaged 
on  such  an  enterprise  as  "  Gage's  Educa- 
tional Series."  But  literary  enthusiasm  of 
this  type  was  not  going  to  stop  at  orthogra- 
phic disguises.  The  classification  and  sylla- 
bication of  words  opened  a  new  field  for 
original  authorship.  Here  would  it  throw 
itself  !  Let  us  cull  a  few  specimens.  Under 
"Animal  Food"  (page  15),  without  a  word 
in  explanation  of  the  minuter  classifications 
of  the  animal  kingdom  or  of  the  chemistry 
of  dietetics,  we  find  honey,  oysters,  curd, 
custard,  and  sardines,  and  on  the  following 
page,  under  "Vegetable  Food  (prepared)," 
stew,  gravy,  catch  up,  and  vinegar  !  This 
we  may  call  literary  hash,  which,  by  way  of 
dessert,  has  the  following  expository  sen- 
tences as  a  syntactical  condiment — "  Pastry 
is  pies,  tarts,  cake,  and  the  like,"  and 
"game  is  wild  meats  for  food.''''  Verily, 
"base  is  the  slave  who  expounds  !"  But 
all  this  is  nothing  to  the  complete  intellectual 
freedom  with  which  the  editor  of  this  pre- 
cious manual  approaches  and  deals  with  the 
subject  of  syllabication.  Here  we  have 
him  at  his  best,  and  who  shall  say  that  the 
flickering  lamp  of  learning  shall  ever  go  out 
while  our  author  holds  the  torch  ? 

We  have  hitherto  had  a  vague  conscious- 
ness that,  however  far  removed  from  an  exact 
science,  there  were  certain  well-defined  prin- 
ciples which  governed  the  syllabication  of 
words.  How  little  we  knew,  or  rather, 
how  much  we  trusted,  in  this  matter,  this 
master-juggler  of  spelling  has  enlightened  us.- 
Still,  we  retain  a  traditional  respect  for  old 
methods,  loyalty  to  which  compels  us  to 
demur  to  the  syllabication  of  the  follow- 
ing dissyllables  selected  at  random  from  the 
"Practical  Speller."  We  cite  the  words  as 
they  appear  in  the  work: — "ho-ney,"  "  clo- 
set," "  rul-ers,"  "  La-tin,"  "fact-or,"  "  de- 
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sert  "  (under  Divisions  of  Land),  "spi-rit," 
and  "re-lic."  But  throughout  the  book  we 
find  that  the  same  spirit  of  sciolism  has  been 
at  work — a  spirit  which  we  have  no  notion 
will  ever  be  altogether  laid  by  criticism  in 
these  columns.  Let  us,  however,  give  the 
publisher  the  benefit  of  our  further  critical 
investigation  of  his  book,  that,  to  quote  the 
preface,  he  may  feel  we  "leave  no  enemies 
in  the  rear."  The  following  are  a  few  in- 
stances of  further  eccentricity  in  syllabica- 
tion:—  "ratio,"  "Austrian,"  and  "granu- 
lar," are  indicated  as  dissyllables;  "vict- 
uals "  occurs  variably  as  a  dissyllable  and  a 
trisyllable;  "agreeable"  and  "urbanity" 
are  given  as  words  of  three  syllables,  though 
"stupidity,"  in  the  same  group  as  "ur- 
banity," is  correctly  represented  as  of  four. 
Here,  of  course,  stupidity  being  the  rule, 
it  was  sure  to  be  right.  It  is  impossible  to 
consider  these  blunders  as  inadvertencies, 
even  if  that  were  any  excuse  for  such  porten- 
tous accidents  in  a  work  designed  for  spell- 
ing. We  have  reason  rather  to  think  them 
some  of  the  fruits  of  immature,  callow  efforls 
in  authorship,  previous  specimens  of  which 
we  have  had  in  abundance  from  the  source 
from  which  the  present  text-book  emanates. 
This  view  will  seem  the  more  tenable  when 
the  matter  and  literary  form  of  the  "  Preface" 
is  reviewed,  and  where  other  original  (!)  com- 
position occurs,  the  presumed  work  of  the 
Canadian  editor.  Our  opinion  will  also  find 
support  in  the  absurdity  of  many  of  the  defi- 
nitions of  terms  which  appear  in  the  book, 
one  instance  of  which  we  in  passing  may 
cite: — "Finance  is  the  income  of  a  state 
or  ruler."  But  the  incredible  wildness  and 
inconsistency  of  much  of  the  syllabication, 
which  we  have  not  yet  exposed,  would  sug- 
gest the  theory  that  some  "crank"  or  pos- 
sibly a  School  Inspector  had  been  set  the 
task  of  compiling  the  book.  Let  us  instance. 
Under  the  classification  of  "In  the  Kit- 
chen," the  word  "basin"  occurs,  divided 
thus:  "bas-in,"  At  the  foot  of  the  same 
page,  the  name  of  this  utensil  appears  in 
the  inventory  of  "Chamber  and  Garret"  as 
"ba-sin  !"  With  like  inconsistency  we  have 
•^' un-cle "    and     "unc-le,"    "ce-le-ry"    and 


"  cel-e-ry,"  "bo-dice"  and  "bod-ice,"  "leo- 
pard" and  "leop-ard,"  "  ed-i-tor "  and 
"ed-it-or,"  "  cri-lique "  and  "  crit-ique," 
"  as-pa-ra-gus  "  and  "  as-par-a-gus,"  "gov- 
ern-ess"  and  "  gov-er-ness,"  and  "  pho-tog- 
ra-pher"and  "  pho-to-graph-er."  On  page 
67  we  find  a  couple  of  words  alongside  each 
other,  syllabled  as  follows:  "  ciu-a-ble  "  and 
"  du-ra-ble  "  !  On  pages  33  and  44  the  word 
"polish"  occurs,  in  the  one  case  in  associa- 
tion with  "blacking,"  and  in  the  other  under 
the  classification  of  "  Nationalities."  Both 
are  syllabled  thus,  "  pol-ish,"  though  in  the 
latter  instance  with  a  big,  big  "  P."  Under 
the  classification  also  of  "  Nationalities,"  we 
have  such  atrocities  as  "  A-rab-i-an "  and 
"  Eu-rop-e-an."  In  other  parts  of  the  book 
we  have  "a-ca-de-my,"  "di-vi-ni-ty,"  "  mil- 
li-ner,"  "en-ve-lope,"  "  Prot-es-tant,"  "  po- 
tent-ate,"  with  other  evidences  that  the  com- 
piler will  be  no  bond-slave  of  conventional 
syllabication.  But,  as  if  crimes  against  the 
purity  of  the  language  emboldened  the  perpe- 
trator to  impious  excesses,  we  find  him  un- 
abashed and  unrestrained  when  he  touches 
sacred  things.  From  this  ruthless  tinkering 
and  desecration  of  things  secular  he  proceeds 
to  mangle  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  to  make  a 
hash  of  the  Decalogue.  In  the  former,  on  page 
100,  we  have  the  execrable  so-called  purism  of 
"  Our  Father  who,"  for  "  Our  Father  which," 
and  the  version  given  is  cited  as  that  of  Mat- 
thew [vi.,  9-13]  instead  of  that  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book.  The  sacrilegious  hand  then 
turns  to  carve  a  clause  out  of  the  Second 
Commandment,  and,  a  little  way  on,  to  take- 
vulgar  liberties  with  the  text  of  Shakespeare. 
If  we  did  not  think  that  our  readers  would 
tire  of  this  "glutting  of  the  guillotine"  of 
criticism,  we  could  keep  on  with  similar 
exposures  of  imbecility  and  licence  on  the 
part  of  the  compiler  of  this  wretched  book 
to  the  end  of  the  magazine.  But  we  have 
perhaps  said  enough  to  expose  this  very 
prince  of  pedagogues,  and  to  reveal  to  the 
teachers  of  Canada  what  "an  arbiter  eleganti- 
arum  of  our  vernacular  speech  "  we  have  in 
the  compiler  of  "  Gage's  Practical  Speller." 
We  have  nowhere  met  with  a  book  which 
more  shamefully  cuts  and  hews  at  the  Ian- 
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guage  than  does  this  texl-book  which  the 
publishers  have  the  effrontery  to  offer  as  an 
instrument  for  instructing  Canadian  youth  in 
the  spelling  and  intelligible  pronunciation 
of  English.  That  it  should  pass  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  publishers  in  a  second  and  re- 
vised edition  indicates  how  loose  has  hitherto 
been  the  departmental  supervision  over  text- 
books which  have  been  allowed  the  entree 
into  our  schools,  and  justifies  the  call  for 
sharp  and  searching  criticism  to  prevent  the 
official  authorization  of  such  disgraceful 
books.  It  is  full  time  that  our  educational 
literature  should  be  saved  from  the  headlong 
sciolism  to  which,  in  the  hands  of  one  house 
at  any  rate,  it  has  been  too  long  given  over, 
[t  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  the  intelligent 
enterprise  of  other  publishing  firms  upon  the 
wrecks  of  the  past  to  build  a  more  worthy 
and  enduring  literature  for  schools. 


One  Hundred  and  Thirty-Five  Kin- 
dergarten Songs  and  Games,  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Berry  and  Madame  Michae- 
lis,  Members  of  the  Fioebel  Society.  Lon- 
don (Eng.) :  Hirst,  Smyth  &  Son. 

This  is  a  well  printed  and  neatly  bound 
volume  of  entrance,  ball,  building,  marching 
and  parting  songs;  circle  and  imitation 
games,  together  with  about  twenty  simple 
songs  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  music 
is  in  the  staff  notation.  Some  of  the  pieces 
seem  too  childish  for  the  children  who  attend 
our  Public  Schools,  but  a  large  number  of 
them  would  be  a  valuable  aid  in  varying  the 


terrible  monotony  of  the  young  child's  school 
life.     The  book  is  to  be  commended. 


"  Silver  Bells,"  and  "  May  Blossoms," 
Edited  and  Arranged  by  W.  M.  Miller. 
London :  Moffatt  &  Paige,  28  Warwick 
Lane. 

These  are  musical  publications,  arranged 
on  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Notation.  Each  part  of 
'  Silver  Bells  "  consists  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  songs  in  two  part  harmony ;  and  of 
"  May  Blossoms"  a  .similar  number  of  sacred 
and  secular  pieces  in  three  part  harmony. 
The  price  of  each  part  is  just  one  penny  ! 
The  selections  have  been  carefully  made  to 
suit  the  wantts  of  Public  Schools,  and  to 
those  who  make  use  of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
method  they  will  be  found  useful. 


The  Edinburgh  Copy  Books,  by  John 
AL  Green  and  the  late  William  Dickson, 
Writing  Masters.  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don :  George  Waterson  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  series  of  ten  head-line  copy  books 
of  twenty -four  pages  each  ;  the  first  four  of 
the  series  have  traced  lines,  and  the  writing 
of  the  whole  is  no  improvement  upon  the 
caligraphy  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
We  have  the  conventional  pot  hooks  and 
hangers,  the  text,  half-text,  and  small-hand 
of  our  boyhood's  days,  all  in  the  stiftest  but 
no  doubt  most  correct,  Old  World  methods. 
One  thing  we  can  specially  commend  is  their 
cheapness — they  are  sold- at  one  penny  each. 


"Preparation  for  Science  Teach- 
ing," by  John  Spanton,  a  work  said  to  have 
been  prepared  in  view  of  the  requirements  of 
the  English  Education  Department,  is  about 
to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Griffm  and  Farran, 
of  London. 

"A  Literary  History  ok  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  the 
novelist,  is  one  of  the  .'\nnouncements  for  the 
Autumn  book  trade  in  England.  The  work 
is  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
and  to  appear  in  three  volumes. 


Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co., 
of  London,  England,  the  publishers  of  the 
excellent  "  International  Scientific  Series," 
are  about  to  issue  an  "Education  Libmry," 
to  be  edited  by  Philip  Magnus,  of  which  the 
following  are  to  be  among  the  first  issues  of 
the  series  :  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Hisiory 
of  Educational  Theories,"  by  O-  Browning, 
M.  A. ;  "  John  Amos  Comenius,  his  Life  and 
Educational  Work,"  by  Prof.  S.  Laurie, 
M.A  ;  and  "Old  Greek  Education,"  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  MahaflTy,  ^LA. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


WHERE  ARE  WE  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
BOOK-MAKING? 

In  view  of  the  prospective  opening  up  of 
the  question  of  a  change  in  our  School  Read- 
ers— a  change  that  in  this  Province  at  any 
rate  is  now  conceded  to  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial— any  contribution  on  the  subject  will  no 
doubt  be  acceptable  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. In  the  present  number  we  devote  a 
good  deal  of  space  to  a  paper,  from  the  Eng- 
lish Fortnightly  Review,  on  "The  Dry  Bones 
of  Popular  Eilucation,"  which  suggests  a 
radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  matter 
which  should  be  given  in  our  School  Read- 
ing-books. Aperusalof  the  paper— which  on 
many  points  will  be  instructive,  or  we  would 
not  have  reprinted  it — will  no  doubt  lead 
many  of  our  readers,  as  it  has  led  ourselves, 
to  ask  in  dismay  the  question,  "Where  are 
we  in  educational  book-making?"  In  the 
construction  of  School  Readers,  for  certainly 
two  generations  back,  we  have  gone  on  the 
principle  of  making  selections,  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  miscellaneous  writers  of  the 
time,  representing  an  amount  and  variety  of 
reading  matter  which  would  best  suit  the 
mental  appetites  of  contemporary  youth,  and 
most  satisfactorily  store  the  mind  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  useful  knowledge.  But 
according  to  Miss  Mary  Christie,  who  has 
thrown  over  the  subject  the  cold  chill  of  her 
criticism,  we  have  all  along,  it  seems,  been 
pursuing  wrong  methods,  though  we  have 
honestly  and  fondly  thought  that  we  were 
doing  the  best  we  knew  how.  It  is  true, 
that  looking  at  the  slatternly  work  turned 
out  by  some  publishers  not  far  from  home, 
one  specimen  of  which  in  our  Review  De- 
partment we  expose  the  demerit  of  in  the 
present  nnmber,  we  have  little  reason  in 
Canada  to  boast  of  pursuing  very  intelligent 
methods  in  compiling  our  manuals  for  school 


instruction.  Still,  this  aside,  have  not  our 
publishing  houses  on  the  whole  been  issuing 
their  best  (to  be  candid,  sometimes,  indeed, 
their  worst !)  in  the  interest  of  the  schools, 
and  on  the  most  approved  methods  of  im- 
parting a  sound,  practical  mental  training? 
Yet,  whatever  may  be  the  general  assent 
to  this,  in  the  view  of  the  Fortnightly' f 
impatient  censor  of  our  school  book  methods, 
we  have  not  been  teaching  what  she  calls- 
"  real  literature."  In  some  respects,  this 
radical  critic  is  insensible  neither  to  the 
enterprise  of  school  book  publishers  nor  to 
the  attractions  of  modern  School  Readers. 
The  merits  of  the  latter,  taking  Nelson's 
"Royal  series"  as  typically  and  from  the 
highest  judgment  of  the  time  the  best,  she 
readily,  but  with  important  qualifications,^ 
admits.  But  all  of  them — Readers,  Geo- 
graphical, Historical,  Economical,  Poetical, 
and  Scientific — fail,  in  their  construction  and 
subject  matter,  to  accord  with  her  views. 
Such  shreds  of  fact  as  these  contain  she  con- 
siders unprofitable  to  be  taught  in  elementary 
schools.  She  has  higher  and  more  original 
notions  of  what  is  suitable  for  the  child-mind 
to  absorb  in  the  region  of^  fact.  History,  at 
the  same  time,  she  observes,  is  the  only  sub- 
ject that  can  be  taught  satisfactorily  from 
reading  books  ;  while  grammar  and  geogra- 
phy, she  is  not  perhaps  astray  in  saying,  can. 
by  no  means  be  learned  "by  reading  about 
them."  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  history  but 
Jiction  she  would  admit  into  the  school  cur- 
riculum. Hear  this  !  oh  ye  jaded  school- 
masters. yEsop  and  the  fabulists  are  now  to 
bring  you  relief !  "  The  Phrygian,"  indeed, 
"has  spoken  better  than  them  all." 

But  let  us  hasten  to  do  this  extraordinary 
school-book  critic  more  justice.  The  indict- 
ment she  brings  against  our  modern  Readers 
is  this,  that  though  they  may  succeed  in 
teaching  children  how  to  read,  they  do  not 
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incite  to  a  love  of  reading,  nor  do  they  con- 
tribute to  the  interest  or  profit  of  the  in- 
structed. In  her  own  words,  she  says  that 
they  "do  nothing  toward  developing  any 
higher  tastes  in  those  who  read  them,  and 
very  little  in  the  way  of  storing  the  mind 
with  ideas  worth  retaining  through  life." 
Verily,  a  grave,  and,  if  true,  a  depressing 
judgment!  "The  Fables  of  /Esop,"  on 
the  other  hand,  she  affirms,  "  are  among  the 
classical  things  of  knowledge. "  "  The  ideas 
embodied  in  them," she  goes  on  to  say,  "are 
part  of  that  common  stock  of  culture  which 
it  is  desirable  to  make  known  to  everybody  ; 
and  they  are  a  part  of  it  which  children  can 
understand  and  enjoy."  Now,  with  every 
desire  to  extend  the  circle  of  admirers  of  the 
rEsopian  Fable,  and  to  promote  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  ' '  wit  and  wisdom  "  of  that 
and  kindred  literature,  we  feel  compelled  to 
say  that,  however  much  they  come  within 
the  understanding  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  youthful  heart  and  intellect,  there  are 
"  bread  and  butter  "  facts  which  claim  pre- 
cedence in  the  curriculum  of  school  studies, 
before  we  can  allow  the  palate  of  the  pu- 
pil to  be  cloyed  with  the  sweets  of  a  fan- 
ciful imagination,  however  impressive  may 
be  the  moral.  With  like  argument  we 
would  reply  to  Miss  Christie's  proposal  that 
the  Second  Reader  should  consist  of  familiar 
fairy  stories  drawn  from  Grimm,  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights,"and  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
.similarly,  though  assenting  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  statement  made  by  our  author, 
that  school  reading-books  ought  to  familiar- 
ize the  scholar  "  with  all  those  great  names 
:ind  great  ideas  which  represent  the  common 
-lock  of  cultivated  thought  and  feeling  in 
the  civilized  world,"  we  premise  that  it  is 
necessary  first  to  determine  the  relative  im- 
portance of  those  ideas,  the  prior  acquire- 
ment of  which  will  be  most  serviceable  to 
the  child-mind.  Ascertaining  this,  and 
looking  to  the  mechanical  work  first  to  be 
got  over  in  teaching  a  child  to  read,  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  dissent  from  Miss  Christie's 
unpractical  theories  on  the  subject,  however 
captivating  they  may  at  first  appear  to  the 
experimental  educationist.     While  affirming 


this,  however,  we  cannot  but  give  the  re- 
viewer credit  for  calling  attention,  even  so 
fancifully,  to  the  necessity  of  making  selec- 
tion for  our  School  Readers  of  matter  that 
shall  unquestionably  interest  children.  It  is 
quite  possible — and  Nelson's  "  Royal  Read- 
ers "  are  a  signal  proof  of  this — to  interest  as 
well  as  to  instruct  ;  and  this  may  be  done 
without  divorcing  imaginative  literature  from 
its  due  place  in  the  school  "  Learning 
Book,"  or  preventing  the  child  from  nour- 
ishing its  mind  upon  the  "common  stock  of 
culture."  To  reverse  the  order,  by  relegat- 
ing serious  studies  to  the  home  and  introduc- 
ing nursery  literature  into  the  school,  we  feel 
sure,  would  not  be  to  promote  the  interests 
of  education,  at  least  as  these  are  to-day 
understood.  Even  were  our  present  me- 
thods upset,  we  doubt  whether  the  *'  Ara- 
bian Nights "  or  "  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland "  would  retain  their  charm  if 
they  had  to  be  learned  as  a  school  drill. 
The  mythological  stories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  are  no  doubt  rich  in  ethical  teaching, 
though  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  they 
would  necessarily  be  imperfect.  But  if  the 
child  had  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  at 
the  end  of  the  birch,  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive his  desiring  to  make  any  very  close 
study  of  them.  Retributive  justice,  the  moral 
of  much  of  classical  story-telling,  would  at 
least  be  sure  of  receiving  a  frequent  and  prac- 
tical illustration.  .Seriously,  however,  there 
can  be  little  advantage  in  making  so  great  a 
departure  from  our  methods  of  book-making 
as  to  try  an  experiment  with  Miss  Christie's 
theories.  In  this  country,  at  any  rate,  though 
the  liberalizing  and  refining  influences  that 
come  of  familiarity  with  classical  literature 
would  be  a  gain,  our  wants  are  undoubtedly 
on  a  lower  plane  and  in  a  more  practical 
sphere.  Here  the  soil  would  be  unfavour- 
able to  Miss  Christie's  exotics,  though  her 
book  of  patron  saints  and  knighthoods  might 
chime  in  with  not  a  little  of  our  imported 
national  organizations  and  transplanted  Im- 
perialism. These,  however,  are  not  the 
things  we  want  perpetuated  in  Canada  ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  Miss  Chris- 
tie's project  to  desire  to  remind  us  and  to 
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keep  alive  the  memory  of  them.  On  the 
whole,  in  this  material  age,  we  cannot  think 
that  "The  Dry  Bones  of  Popular  Educa- 
tion "  can  be  presentably  arrayed  in  the  gar- 
ments of  Miss  Christie's  choosing,  nor  can 
we  imagine  that  there  will  be  any  widespread 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  her  views. 


ANOTHER  STAGE  REACHED. 

Wk  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
and  our  supporters  on  the  fact  that  with  the 
present  number  we  reach  the  close  of  the 
third  volume  of  The  Canada  Educa- 
tional Monthly.  We  will  not  say  that 
the  success  of  the  publication  has  outstripped 
the  expectations  of  its  founder,  the  present 
writer  ;  but  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  our 
friends  to  learn  that  the  magazin*  has  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  good  wishes,  and  has, 
we  doubt  not,  established  itself  as  a  perma- 
nent and  indispensable  organ  of  the  profes- 
sion. It  has  now  a  fairly  remunerative  cir- 
culation, good  advertising  patronage,  and  a 
steadily  increasing  influence.  We  trust  that 
it  may  be  said  of  the  publication  that  it  de- 
serves its  success.  If  honest,  disinterested 
effort  in  a  good  cause  is  a  merit,  the  proprie- 
tors and  conductors  of  The  Monthly  may 
well  claim  their  due.  The  contributors  and 
supporters  of  the  publication  are  also  entitled 
to  share  in  our  felicitations. 

In  the  coming  year  no  effort  will  be  re- 
laxed in  maintaining,  in  all  departments,  the 
efficiency  of  the  magazine,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  its  hold  upon  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. The  interest  of  its  patrons,  it  can- 
not be  too  often  stated,  is  the  interest  of 
those  who  own  it,  and  in  the  common  cause 
all  should  seek  to  build  it  up.  The  need  of 
a  high-class  journal  representing  education 
in  Canada  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and 
the  want  of  an  independent,  outspoken  organ 
— unconnected  with  trade  and  uninfluenced 
by  officialism — was  never  greater  than  now. 
Whatever  has  commended  us  to  favour  in 
the  past  should,  hence,  commend  us  the 
more  to-day.  The  really  good,  we  know, 
rarely  appeals  in   vain.      In  this  assurance 


we  again  leave  the  fortunes  of  The  Canada 
Educational  Monthly  in  the  hands  of 
its  friends.  

Examination  Papers  and  Answers. — 
Beginning  with  the  January  number,  the 
Arts  and  High  School  Departments  will  be 
combined,  and  besides  the  Mathematical 
Papers  and  Solutions  that  have  appeared 
from  month  to  month  in  the  former,  there 
will  be  included  papers  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  English,  Moderns,  and  Classics, 
selected  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of 
Public  and  High  School  Masters.  It  is  in- 
tended that  this  feature  of  the  magazine  shall 
be  a  prominent  one,  and  our  readers  may  rest 
assured  that  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  make 
it  the  best  of  its  kind.  Editorials  of  the 
character  of  those  that  have  hitherto  been 
published  in  the  High  School  Department 
will  be  given,  as  occasion  may  require,  in 
the  proper  editorial  columns. 

Our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
are  bringing  out  two  series  of  American  bio- 
graphies which  will  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  politics  and  literature.  One  deals  with 
American  Men  of  Letters,  the  first  issue  of 
which,  "  Washington  Irving,"  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  has  just  appeared.  The 
other  series  is  devoted  to  the  "  Lives  of 
American  Worthies,"  of  whom  Columbus, 
Captain  John  .Smith,  William  Penn,  Wash- 
ington, and  Andrew  Jackson  are  of  the 
number.  ■ 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
lives  of  English  publicists  and  the  controver- 
sies associafed  with  their  names,  will  do  well 
to  get  hold  of  Mr.  John  Morley's  admirable 
"Life  of  Cobden,"  and  Mr.  Barnett  Smith's 
"Life  and  Speeches  of  John  Bright,"  botli 
of  which  have  recently  appeared  and  have 
been  much  praised  by  the  critics. 

The  American  Book  Exchange,  of  New 
York,  has  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  affords 
another  proof  that  cheap  publishing,  like 
cheap  education,  cannot  run  a  long  or  suc- 
cessful race. 


Signs  of  Rain. 
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The  example  of  acting  a  Greek  play  in 
the  original,  we  notice,  is  about  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  students  of  University  College, 
Toronto,  who  intend  shortly  to  give  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  "Antigone"  of  Sophocles. 
The  success  elsewhere  of  the  "Agamemnon" 
of  the  same  author,  and  of  the  "Alcestis" 
of  Euripides,  has  been  great,  and  must  have 
been  helpful  in  vivifying  the  period  of  Greek 
art  and  literature  to  the  minds  of  present-day 
collegians. 


Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
have  just  issued  M.  Alfred  Sardou's  "Man- 
ual of  French  Idiomatic  Phraseology,"  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  eighteen  progres- 
sively arranged  conversations,  embracing  and 
elucidating  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  book  will  be  found  a  capital 
aid  to  students  of  the  French  language,  to 
whom  its  idioms  are  a  stumbling-block,  and 
who  feel  shaky  in  the  use  of  adverbs,  prepo- 
sitions, and  conjunctions. 


The  fascinating  raconteur,  Jules  Verne,  is 
out  with  a  new  work,  the  title  of  the  English 
translation  of  which  is  "The  Giant  Raft, 
or,  Eight  Hundred  Leagues  on  the  River 
Amazon."  The  work  is  embellished  with 
numerous  characteristic  illustrations,  and  no 
doubt  it  will  furnish  another  pobemoncke  for 


the  unappeased  appetite  for  the  adventur- 
ous and  the  marvellous  in  the  youth  of  both 
hemispheres. 

The  new  volume  of  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters"  series,  edited  by  Professor  Morley, 
is  DeQuincey,  whose  memoir  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Professor  David  Masson,  of  Edinburgh 
University.  The  issues  of  this  admirable 
series  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher, 
and  their  cheap  price  makes  them  easily 
attainable. 

Mr.  John  Murray,  the  London  publisher, 
announces  a  collection  of  the  speeches  and 
addresses,  political  and  literary,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Canada,  and  elsewhere, 
by  the  Earl  of  Dufiferin,  our  late  Governor- 
General. 

A  VOLUME  of  selections  from  the  writings 
of  the  novelist,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  chiefly 
philosophical  and  reflective,  has  just  been 
published,  and  presents  a  delightful  pot 
pourri  of   the  moralist's  social   philosophy. 


Tbe  AthencBum  announces  that  a  collec- 
tion of  the  mathematical  papers  of  the  late 
Professor  Clifford,  which  has  been  for  some 
time  expected,  may  now  shortly  be  looked 
for. 


SIGNS  OF  RAIN. 


Audi  !  nutic  celeres  subito  dantflamina  venti. 

Nunc  nimbi  tenebris  astra  polumque  te- 
gunt  ; 
Fuligo  delapsa  jacet,  dormitque  catellus, 

Linquit  aranea  opus,  pendula  tecta,  suum: 
Pallidus  Hisperias  Phcebus  descendit  in  un- 

Lunre  cingebat  clara  corona  caput ;     [das, 
Tristia  sollicitus  ducit  suspiria  pastor, 

Arcus  nam  cojlo  lucida  signa  videt. 
Versicolor  pavo  conclamat,  anasque  tetrinnit, 

Adstare  apparent  nunc  juga  celsa  mihi. 
Vix  miseros  porcos  retinent  obstantia  claus- 
tra, 

Vacca  levi  musca  puncta  per  arva  ruit  : 
Remigio  alarum  campos  perstringit  hirundo, 

Incipit  et  gryllus  sa-pe  crepare  foco  ; 
Villosis  pedilnis  considit  felis  ibidem, 

Hispida  flexilibus  dum  terit  ora  coniis. 


Grivisby. 


Old  Rugbei.^n. 


The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 
The  clouds  look  black,  (the  glass  is  low.) 
The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 
The  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep  : 
Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 
The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head  ; 
The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh. 
For,  see,  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry, 
The  distant  hills  are  seeming  nigh. 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine  ! 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine  : 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings, 
The  cricket  too,  how  sharp  she  sings ! 
Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws. 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 
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Musk — Geography  Song. 

Geography   Song. 

Mb8.  M.  B.  C.  Slaj>e. 

1.  Oh,  have  you  heard    Ge  -  og  -  ra-phy  sung  ?  For  if  you've  not,  its  on    my  tongue,  A  - 

2.  All     o'er    the  earth    are    wa  -  ter  and  hmd,  Konoath  the  sliips  or  whoro  wo  stand  ;  And 

3.  All  o'er  the  globe  some  circles  are  found  :  From  east  to  west  tlioy  stroteh  around.  Some 

4.  Oh!  don't  you  think  'tis  pleasant  to  know    A-bout    the  sea    uud  laud   just  bo?  And 

^m m r« ^— r~l 1 r^ * — ZE 


V  u    u 

bout    the  Earth  in  air   that's  hung.  All  covered  with  gi-een  ht 

far       be  -  yond  the  o  -  cean  strand  Ai-e  thousands  of  gi-een  lit 

go      fiom  north  to  south-ern  bound  Eight  o- ver  the   green  lit 

how    tLe    Unes,  the  cii-  -  clcs,    go,   Eight  o-  ver   the  green  lit 


CHORUS 
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O-ceaus,  gulfs,    and   bays,     and    seas;  Channels  and  straits,  sounds,  if  you  please  ; 

Con  -  ti'-  nents  and  capes   there    are,  Isthmus  and  then       pen  -  in  -  su  -  la, 

Great  e  -  qua  -  tor,    tro    -    pics    two'  Lat  -  i  -  tude  lines,     lou  -  gi  -  tude,  too, 

Kow  your  hear  how    we         can    sing:  This  is,     to-day,         all    we    can  bnng. 


;r=zz]=:d^z=!— i1^x=ii=: 


HrtZ^dziidz: 
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Great  Ai-chi  -  pel  -  a  -  goes,  too,  and  all  these  Are  covered  with  gieen  little 
Mountain  and  val-ley.  and  shore  stretching  far.  And  thousands  of  green  itt  e 
told  pa  -  lar  cir-cles,  and  all  these  go  ihio'  The  thousands  of  gi-een  itt  e 
Come  a-gaic  soon,  and  then  you  sluill  hoar  simgThe  names  of  the  gx-eeu  little 
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inl  -  auds. 
isl  -  auds. 
isl  -  auds. 
isl .  ands. 


from  "  I'm^kUn  Square  Song  Colfeetion-' 
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